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of  English  Parties:— Whigs  and  Tories:  — Sketch  of  Parlies  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  until  the  Close  of  the  Aniericfln  War:  —  The 
Coalition:- Toiy  Party  under  Mr.  Pitt:  — Effect  of  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  Parties :  —  Slate  of  Parties  from  1801  to  1330 ;  and  thence  to 
IS60:  —  Changes  in  the  Character  and  Organization  of  Parlies. 

We  liave  surveyed  the  great  political  institations  by  which 
the  state  is  governed  ;  and  examined  the  influence  infloonceof 
■which  each  has  exercised,  and  their  combined  ^^^17"^ 
operation.  That  a  form  of  government  so  com-  go'ernment. 
posite,  and  combiniog  so  many  conflicting  forces,  has  gen- 
erally been  maintained  in  harmonious  action,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  organization  of  parties,  —  an  agency  hardly  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  yet  inseparable  from  Pariia- 
mentaiy  government,  and  exercising  the  greatest  influence, 
for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  country. 
Party  ha.s  guided  and  controlled,  and  often  dominated  over 
the  more  ostensible  authorities  of  the  state:  it  has  sup- 
ported the  Crown  and  aristocracy  against  the  people ;  it  has 
trampled  upon  public  liberty ;  it  has  dethroned  and  coerced 
kings,  overthrown  ministers  and  Parliaments,  humbled  the 
nobles,  and  established  popular  rights.     But  it  has  protected 
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^  "  Party  is  a  body  of  mea  united,  (br  promoting  by  tlieir  joint  endeav- 
ors the  nalianal  interest,  upon  eoiae  paitienlaT  principle  in  wliicti  thej  aie 
e3le.gKei."  —  Bm-he'!  PreBenlDitamlenU,  Worti,  ii.  335. 

8  "  National  interests  "  .  .  "  wonld  be  some^mes  sacrificed,  and  always 
made  subordinate  to,  personal  interests ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  true  char- 
acterislio  of  faction."  —  Solingbroke'a  Diieert.  lytoa  Parties,  Woria,  iii.  IB. 

"Of  such  a  nature  are  connections  in  politics;  essentiallj- necessaiy  to 
the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty;  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate 
into  faction."  ~  Ibid.,  Works,  ii.  332. 
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liberties.  They  marked,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
animated  our  forefathers ;  but  they  subsided  with  the  occa- 
sions which  had  incited  Ihem.  Classes  asserted  their  rights ; 
but  parliamentary  parties,  habitually  maintaining  opposite 
principles,  were  unknown. 

The  germs  of  party,  in  the  councils  and  Parliament  of 
Kngland,  —  generated  by  the  Reformation,  —  were  The  Pnn- 
first  discernible  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  '™- 
bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans  then  spoke  out  in  the  House  of 
Comnjons,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
against  her  prerogatives,  in  matters  of  Church  and  State,^ 
In  their  efforts  to  obtain  toleration  for  their  brethren  and 
modifications  of  the  new  rilual,  they  were  countenanced  by 
Cecil  and  Walsingham  and  other  eminent  councilloBs  of  the 
queen.  In  matters  of  state,  they  could  expect  no  sympathy 
from  the  court ;  but  perceiving  their  power  as  an  organized 
party,  they  spared  no  efforts  to  gain  admission  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  until,  joined  by  other  opponents  of  prerogative, 
they  at  length  acquired  a  majority. 

In  1601,  they  showed  their  strength  by  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  queen's  prerogative  of  granting 
monopolies  in  trade  by  royal  patent.  Under  her  pgities  under 
weak  successor,  James  I.,  ill-judged  assertions  of 
prerogative  were  met  with  bolder  remonstrances.  His  doo- 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
High-Church  party,  widened  the  breach  between  the  Crown 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans,^  and  strengthened  the 
popular  parly.  Foremost  among  them  were  Sandys,  Coke, 
Selden,  and  Pym,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  leaders 
of  a  regular  parliamentary  opposition. 

1  Hume's  Hist.,  iii.  49T,  511.  This  auClior  goes  (oo  far,  wbffn  he  asserla, 
"It  was  to  this  seel,  whoaa  principies  appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  bo  ri- 
(lifulons,  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  IVeedoni  of  their  constitutjoii."  — 
Jbid.,  Ban.    D'Ewes'  Joura.  156-175. 

2  "The  principles  hy  which  King  James  and  King  Charles  I.  governed, 
and  the  excesses  of  hierarchical  and  monarchical  power,  exercised  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  opposite  opinions,  and  entirely 
occasioned  the  miseries  which  followed."  —  BoHn^i-ehe,  ffoi-is,  iii.  50. 
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The  arbitrary  measures  of  Cliarles  L,  the  bold  schemes 
of  Strafford,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  Laud,  precipitated 
a  collision  between  the  opposite  principles  of  government, 
and  divided  the  whole  country  into  Cavaliers  and  Eound- 
heads.  On  one  side,  the  king's  prerogative  had  been  pushed 
to  extremes  ;  on  the  other,  tlie  defence  of  popular  rights  was 
inflamed  by  ambition  and  fanaticism  into  a  fierce  republican 
sentiment.  The  principles  and  the  parties  then  arrayed 
against  one  another  long  retained  their  vitality,  under  other 
names  and  difierent  circumstances. 

Charles  II,,  profiting  little  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
reign,  —  nay,  rather  encouraged  by  the  excesses  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  cherish  kingly  power,^  —  pursued  the  reckless 
course  of  the  Stuarts  ;  his  measures  being  supported  by  the 
Court  party,  and  opposed  by  the  Country  party. 

The  contest  of  these  parties  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill,  in 
Whigsund  1680,  at  length  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  names 
T«ri».  of  ^iiig  and  Tory.     Originally  intended  as  terms 

of  reproach  and  ridicule,  they  afterwards  became  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  two  great  parties,  representing  principles 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State.^  The 
Whigs  espoused  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  independent 
rights  of  Parliament  and  the  people,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
resistance  to  a  king  who  violated  the  laws.  The  Tories 
maintained  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  king,  the 
supremacy  of  prerogative,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 

1  Bolingbroke'e  Dissertation  oa  Parties,  Works,  iii.  52. 

2  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or  pointless  than  Ihese  names.  The  snp- 
portsrs  of  the  Duke  of  Torfe,  as  Catholics,  were  aasuraed  to  be  Irishmen, 
and  were  called  by  the  Country  par^  "  Tories,"  —  a  term  hitherto  applied 
to  »  set  of  lawless  bog-trotters,  resembling  the  modern  "  Whiteboys." 
Tha  Country  party  were  called  Whigs,  according  to  some,  "  a  vernacular, 
in  Scotland,  for  corrupt  and  bout  wkeji"  and,  according  to  others,  from 
tha  Scottish  Covenanters  of  the  south-western  countiea  of  Scotland,  who 
had  received  the  appellation  of  Whigamores,  or  Wbigs,  when  they  made 
an  inroad  upon  Edinburgh  in  164S,  under  the  Marquess  of  Argyll.  Soger 
North's  EKaraen.,  330-334;  Burnefa  Own  Time,  i.  73;  Cooke's  Hiat.  of 
Parlrv,  i.  13T, 
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on  the  part  of  the  subject'  Both  parties  ahke  upheld  the 
monarchy  :  but  the  Whigs  contended  for  the  hmitation  of  its 
authority  witliin  the  bounds  of  law;  the  principles  of  the 
Tories  favored  absoluliam  in  Church  and  Slate.* 

The  infatuated  as^ulfs  of  James  II.  upon  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  people  united,  for  a  time,  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  in  a  common  cause;  and  the  therevoin- 
latter,  in  opposition  to  their  own  principles,  con-     ° 
curred  in  the  necessity  of  expelling  a  dangerous  tyrant  from 
his  throne.'     The  Eevolution  was  the  triumph  and  conclu- 
sive recognition  of  Whig  principles,  as  tlie  foundation  of  a 
limited  monarchy.      Tet  the  principles  of  the  two  parties, 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  this  constitutional  settlement, 
were  still  distinct  and  antagomslie      T!ie  Whigs  continued 
to  promote  every  necessary  limitation  of  the  royal  author- 
ity, and  to  favor  religious  tolerition ,  *  the  Tories  generally 
leaned  to  prerogative,  to  High-Church  doctrines,  and  hostil- 
ity to  Dissenters ;  while  the  extreme  members  of  that  party 
betrayed  their  original  principles,  as  Non-jurors  and  Jacobites. 

The  two  parties  contended  and  intrigued,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, during  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne ;  when  the 
final  victory  of  the  Whigs  secured  constitutional  government. 
But  the  stubborn  principles,  disappointed  ambition,  and  fac- 
tious violence  of  Tories  disturbed  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
kings  of  tie  House  of  Hanover  with  disafiection,  treason, 
and  civil  wais.^     The  final  overthrow  of  the  Pretender,  in 

'  Bolingbroke's  DissertatioB  oq  Parties,  Works,  iii.  3B ;  Eoger  North's 
Examen.,  325-842. 

^  Brady's  Hist,  of  the  Crown,  1634,  Tracts,  339 ;  Preface  to  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, &i. ;  and  Declaration  of  University  of  Oxfbrd.  July  Slst,  1633.  — 
Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  i.  346;  Macaulay's  Hist.  i.  370.  Filmec  says:  "A 
man  is  bound  to  obey  Che  king's  command  against  lawj  nay,  iit  some  cases, 
against  divine  laws."  —  Palriarchia,  100. 

1  Bolingbrote'fl  Works,  iii.  124, 126. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts,  that  the  Wliigs,  aflei  the  revolution,  insisted 
"  on  nothuig  further,  in  faxot  of  the  Dissenters,  than  that  indulgence  which 
the  church  was  most  wiUmg  to  grant."  —  WotIci,  iii.  132. 

s  Pari.  Hist.  xiii.  56S;  Coie's  Life  of  Wolpole,  i,  66, 199,  &c. 
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1745,  being  fatal  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  the  Tories  became 
a  national  party;  and,  sliH  preserving  tliejr  principles,  at 
length  transferred  tlieir  hearty  loyalty  to  the  reigning  king. 
Meanwhile  the  prindples  of  both  parties  had  naturally  been 
modified  by  (he  political  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
Whigs,  installed  as  rulei's,  had  been  engaged  for  more  than 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  in  consolidating  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  the  Crown  in  connection  with  Par- 
liamentary government.  The  Tories,  in  opposition,  had 
been  constrained  to  renounce  the  untenable  doctrines  of 
their  party,  and  to  recognize  the  lawful  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people.^  Nay,  at  times  they  had  adroitly 
paraded  the  popular  principles  of  the  Whig  school  against 
ministers,  who,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  party, 
had  been  too  prone  to  forgot  them.  BoHngbroke,  Wyndham, 
and  Shippen  had  maintained  the  constitutional  virtues  of 
short  parliaments,  and  denounced  the  dangers  of  parliamen- 
tary corruption,  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
standing  army.* 

Through  all  vicissitudes  of  time  and  circumstance,  how- 
ciasgesfrom  ^^^r,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  great 
^^^P"""  parties  were  generally  maintained ; '  and  the  so- 
^remn.  i^aj  classes  from  which  they  derived  their  strength 

1  "  Toryism,"  aays  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  "  was  formed  for  govemmeat ; 
it  is  only  e,  crevA  for  taiea."  —  Bist  <!f  Parlg,  iL  49. 

3  Bolingbrofce's  Diasertatioii  on  Parties,  Works,  iii.  133 ;  The  Ctaftaman, 
No.  40,  &o.;  Pari.  Hist.,  vii.  ail;  /(.,  is.  426,  «  wg.;  lb.,  s.  3T5,  *T9; 
Coxe's  Litfe  of  Walpole,  ii.  63;  Tindal'e  Hist.,  iii.  722,  iv.  423;  "Tour 
right  Jacobite,"  said  Sir  E.  Walpole,  in  1738,  "diBguises  tis  true  senti- 
ments: lie  roars  for  roTolution  principies;  lie  pretends  to  be  a  great  friend 
to  liberty,  and  a  great  admirer  of  our  ancient  constitution."  ^  Pari,  Hist., 

S  Mr.  WingrOTC  Coofca  says,  that  after  Bolinghroke  renounced  the  Jac- 
obite cause  on  the  accession  of  Geo.  IL,  "  henceftrward  ne  never  find  the 
Tory  party  struggling  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown."  '■  The 
principle  of  that  party  has  been  rather  aiistocratioal  than  monarchical,"  — 
a  remark  which  is,  probably,  as  applicable  to  one  party  as  to  the  other.  — 
BU.  •/T„l,.  ii.  105. 
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were  equally  defined.  The  loyal  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
were  drawn  from  the  territorial  nobles,  the  country  gentle- 
men, the  higher  yeomanry,  the  Church,  and  the  universities; 
the  Parliament  was  mainly  supported  by  the  smaller  free- 
holders, the  inhabitants  of  town?,  and  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists. Seventy  years  afterwards,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  the  same  classes  were  distiugaished  by  similar 
principles.  The  feudal  relations  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  lo  their  tenantry  and  the  rural  population,  their  close 
connection  with  the  Church,  and  their  traditional  loyalty, 
assured  their  adherence  to  the  politics  of  their  forefathers. 
The  rustics,  who  looked  to  the  squire  for  bounty,  and  to  the 
rector  for  the  consolations  of  religion  and  charity,  were  not 
a  class  to  inspire  sentiments  favorable  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Poor,  ignorant,  dependent,  and  submissive,  they 
seemed  bom  to  be  ruled  as  children,  rather  than  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  —  the  scenes  of  active  enterprise  and  skilled  handi- 
craft, —  comprised  classes  who  naturally  leaned  to  self-gov- 
ernment, and  embraced  Whig  principles.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers,  themselves  springing  from  the  people,  had 
uo  feelings  or  interests  in  common  with  the  county-families, 
from  whose  society  they  were  repelled  with  haughty  exclu- 
siveness;  they  were  famUiarized,  by  municipal  administra- 
tion, with  the  practice  of  self-government ;  their  pursuits 
were  congenial  to  political  activity  and  progress.  Even 
their  traditions  were  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  ibe  people  against  the  Crown.  The  stout  burghers 
among  whom  they  dwelt  were  spirited  and  intelligent.  Con- 
gregated within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  city,  they  canvassed, 
and  argued,  and  formed  a  public  opinion  conceraing  affairs 
of  state,  naturally  inclining  to  popular  rights.  The  stern 
nonconformist  spirit,  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  country  vil- 
lages, animated  large  bodies  of  townsmen  with  an  hereditary 
distrust  of  authority  in  church  and  state. 
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It  was  to  such  communities  as  these  that  the  Whig 
ministers  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  great  feratorial 
families  of  that  party,  looked  for  popular  support.  As 
land-owners,  they  commanded  the  representation  of  several 
counties  and  nomination  horoughs.  But  (he  greater  num- 
ber of  (he  smaller  boroughs  being  under  the  influence  of 
Tory  squires,  the  Whigs  would  have  beeo  unequal  to  tbeir 
opponents  in  parliamentary  following,  had  not  new  allies 
been  found  in  the  moneyed  classes  who  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  importance.  The  superior  wealth 
and  influence' of  these  men  enabled  them  to  wrest  borough  af- 
ter borough  from  the  local  squires,  until  they  secured  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  for  the  Whigs.  It  was  a  natural  and  ap- 
propriate circumstance,  that  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
English  liberties  should  have  been  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  in  commercial  wealfh  and  greatness. 
The  social  improvement  of  the  people  won  for  them  privi- 
leges which  it  fitted  them  to  enjoy. 

Meanwhile,  long-continued  possession  of  power  by  the 
f  th  Whigs,  and  the  growing  discredit  of  the  Jacobite 
Tories  prior  party,  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  government 
sionofGeoi^  many  Tory  patrons  of  boroughs.  Those  causes, 
aided  by  the  corrupt  parliamentary  organization 
of  that  period,'  mamtamed  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  until  the  fall  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole ;  and  of  the 
same  party,  with  other  alliances,  until  the  death  of  George 
II.''  Their  rule,  if  signalized  by  a  few  measures  which 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  liberties,  was  yet 
distinguished  by  its  moderation,  and  by  respect  for  the  the- 
ory of  constitutional  government,  which  was  fairly  worked 
out,  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  political  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  their  times.  The  Tories  were  a  dispirited 
and  helpless  minority;  and  in  1751  their  hopes  of  better 
times  were  extinguished   by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 

l  Sapra,  Vol.  I.  300. 

s  Dodington's  DJary,  335;  Cose's  Pelham  Administration,  ii.  168. 
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Wales  and  Bolingbroke.'  Some  were  gained  over  by  the 
goveraraent ;  and  otbers  cterUhed,  in  sullen  silence,  the 
principles  and  sympafliiea  of  their  ruined  party.  But  the 
new  reiga  rapidly  revived  their  hopes.  The  THHrreviTst 
young  king,  brought  up  at  Leicester  House,  had  Kign*""" 
acquired,  by  instruction  and  early  association,  the  principles 
in  favor  at  that  little  court.^  His  political  faith,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  domestic  affections,  and  his  friendships  alike  at- 
tracted him  towards  the  Tories ;  and  his  friends  were,  ac- 
cordingly, transferred  from  Leicester  House  to  St.  James's. 
He  at  once  became  the  regenerator  and  leader  of  tbe  Tory 
party.  If  their  cause  had  suffered  discouragement  and  dis- 
grace in  the  two  last  reigns,  all  the  circumstances  of  tiiis 
period  were  favorable  to  the  revival  of  their  principles  and 
the  triumph  of  their  traditional  policy.  To  rally  round  the 
throne  had  ever  been  their  watchword ;  respect  for  preroga- 
tive and  loyal  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  their  characteristic  pretensions.  That  the  source  of 
all  power  was  from  above,  was  their  distinctive  creed.  And 
now  a  young  king  had  arisen  among  them,  who  claimed  for 
himself  their  faith  and  loyalty.  The  royal  authority  was 
once  toore  to  be  supreme  in  the  government  of  the  state ; 
the  statesmen  and  parties  who  withstood  it  were  to  be  cast 
down  and  trampled  upon.  Who  so  fit  as  men  of  Tory  prind- 
ples  and  traditions  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  regal  power  ? 
The  party  which  had  clung  with  most  fidelity  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  had  defended  government  by  prerogative,  were  the  nat- 
ural instruments  for  increasing  —  under  another  dynasty  and 
different  political  conditions  —  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

We  have  seen  how  early  in  his  reign  the  king  began  to 
put  aside  his  Whig  councillors;    and  with  what .j^^ j^i^j^.^ 
precipitation  he  installed  his  Tory  favorite.  Lord  o^^^„ 
Bute,  as  first  minister.'     With  singular  steadiness  tte  wtiga. 

1  Coxe'B  Life  of  Walpoie,  3T9. 

2  Supni,Vol.I.  22;  Lord  WaldagraTe'aM«m.,63i  Lord  Hcrvpy'aMem, 
ii.  443.  &o. ;  Coxa's  Life  of  Walpoie,  T03-T07. 

B  Supra,  Vol.  L  30,  31. 
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of  purpose,  address,  and  artful  management,  he  seized  upon 
eveiy  occasion  for  disuniting  and  weakening  the  Whigs,  and 
extending  ttie  influence  of  (he  Tories.  It  was  his  policy 
to  brinii  men  of  evei  y  political  connection  into  his  serrice ; 
1  ut  he  specially  fivored  Tories,  and  "Whigs  alienated  from 
tlieir  own  party  All  the  early  administrations  of  his  reign 
«ere  coahtjons  The  Whigs  could  not  he  suddenly  sup- 
planted but  they  ■were  gradually  displaced  by  men  more 
n  iling  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  court.  Eestored  for  a  short 
t  me  to  power  undei  Lord  Rockingham,  they  were  easily 
Oierllirown  and  replace!  by  the  strangely  composite  minis- 
(ij  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  consisting,  according  lo  Burke, 

of  patriots  ind  courtieri,  king's  friends  and  Republicans, 
Whiga  and  Tories  tieacherous  friends  and  open  enemies."  ^ 
On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  Tories  acquired  a 
preponderance  la  the  cibinet ;  and  when  Lord  Camden 
withdrew  it  became  wholly  Tory.  The  king  could  now 
di  pense  with  the  sen  ices  of  Wh  g  statesmen  ^nd  aceord 
ingly  Lord  North  was  placed  it  the  heal  of  the  lust  minis 
try  of  this  roign  ^hicli  was  originally  com[.oaed  of  Tor  e 
But  he  "ieized  the  first  opportunity  of  strengthening  it  by  a 
ooahtion  with  the  GrenviUes  and  Bedtorda 

Meanwhile    it  wat  the  fashion  of  the  court  to  decry  all 

Men  not  P'^rty  connections  as  factions  Personal  cipicity 
meiaures  ^  ^g  jjy]|j  ^p  ^^  jjjg  ^^^1^  qualification  for  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Crown  Th  s  doctrine  was  well  cilculated  to  in 
create  the  kings  own  power  and  to  disarm  paihamentary 
opfosition  It  seried  also  to  justify  the  gradual  exclusion 
ot  the  Whigs  from  the  highest  cfflces  and  the  ub  titution 
of  Tories,  When  the  Wh  ^s  had  been  entirely  supplant 
ed,  and  the  Tories  safely  estal  1  bed  in  their  place,  the 
doctrine  was  heard  of  no  more  except  to  discredit  an  oppo 

The  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  Tory  parly  was  facihtiled 
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by  the  organization  of  the  king's  friends.^     Most  of  these 
men  originally  belonged  to  that  party;  and  aone  ^ 

could  he  enrolled  amongst  them,  without  speedily  ftimflaauiea 
becoming  converts  to  its  principles.*  Country  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  out  of  fliTor  nearly  fifty  years,  found 
themselves  courted  and  caressed  ;  and,  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples, could  now  renew  theiv  activity  in  public  life,  encour- 
aged by  the  smiles  of  their  sovereign.  This  party  was  also 
recruited  from  another  class  of  auxiliaries.  Hitherto  the 
new  men,  unconnected  with  county  families,  had  generally 
enrolled  themselves  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  where  tlieir 
preference  to  Whig  principles  was  not  decided^they  had 
been  led  to  that  connection  by  jealousy  of  the  land-own- 
ers, by  the  attraolioDS  of  a  winning  cause,  and  government 
favors ;  but  now  they  were  won  over,  by  similar  allurements, 
to  the  court.  And  henceforth,  much  of  the  electoral  corrup- 
tion which  had  once  contributed  to  the  parliamentary  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs,  was  turned  against  them  by  their  Tory 
rivals  and  the  king's  friends. 

Meanwhile,  the  Whigs,  gradually  excluded  from  power, 
were  driven  hack  upon  those  popular  principles  Tji^^niigs  in 
which  had  been  too  long  in  abeyance.  They  "pposition. 
were  still,  indeed,  an  aristocratic  body ;  but  no  longer  able 
to  rely  upon  family  connections,  they  offered  themselves  as 
leaders  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  revival  and 
activity  of  Tory  principles  in  the  government  o(  the  stale 
reanimated  the  spirit  of  freedom  represented  by  their  parly. 
They  resisted  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
scarcely  less  dangerous  extension  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment: they  opposed  the  taxation  of  America  :  they  favored 
the  publication  of  debates,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  they 
exposed  and  denounced  parliamentary  corruption.  Their 
strength  and  character,  as  a  party,  were  impaired  hy  the  jeal- 
ousies and  dissensions  of  rival  families.  Pelhams,  Rocking- 
hams,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pitt  too 

1  B«pra,  Vol.  I.  24,  41.       2  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  15;  Buller's  Item.  i.  Tt,  &c. 
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ofl«D  lost  Eight  of  tbe  popular  cause  in  their  contentions  for 
mastery.  But,  in  the  main,  the  least  favorable  critic  of  the 
Whigs  will  scarcely  venture  to  deny  their  services  ia  the  cause 
of  liberty,  from  the  commencemciit  of  this  reiga  notil  the 
death  of  Lord  Eockinghara.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  their  op- 
posilion,  and  such  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  their  leaders,  — 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Sheiidan,  —  that  they  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  checked  and  moderated  the  arbitrary  spirit  of 
the  court  party.  The  liaughty  pretensions  to  irresjKmsibili- 
ty,  which  marked  the  first  ministers  of  this  reign,  became 
much  lowered  in  the  latter  years  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration. Free  discussion  prevailed  over  doctrines  opposed  to 
liberty.  Nor  was  the  publication  of  debates  already  without 
its  good  results  upon  the  conduct  of  both  parties. 

But  while  the  Tories  were  renouncing  doctrines  repug- 
nant to  public  liberty,  they  were  initiating  a  new 
principle  not  hitherto  characteristic  of  their  party. 
""™'°'  Respect  for  authority,  nay,  even  absolute  power,  is 
compatible  with  enlightened  progress  in  legislation.  Great 
emperors,  from  Justinian  to  Napoleon,  have  gloried  in  the 
fame  of  lawgivers.  But  the  Tory  party  were  learning  to  view 
the  amendment  of  our  laws  with  distrust  and  aversion.  In 
their  eyes  change  was  a  political  evil.  Many  causes  concurred 
to  favor  a  doctrine  wholly  unworthy  of  any  school  of  states- 
men. Tory  sympathies  were  with  the  past.  Men,  who  in 
the  last  generation  would  have  restored  the  Stuarts  and  an- 
nulled the  Revolution,  had  little  in  their  creed  congenial  to 
enlightened  progress.  The  power  which  they  had  recovered 
was  associated  with  the  influence  of  the  crowa  and  the  ex- 
isting polity  of  the  stafe.  Changes  in  the  laws  urged  by 
opponents,  and  designed  to  restrain  their  own  authority, 
were  naturally  resisted.  Nor  must  the  character  of  the 
men  who  constituted  this  party  be  forgotten.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  king  himself,  —  a  man  of  narrow  intel- 
lect and  intractable  prejudices,  without  philosophy  or  slates- 
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manship,  and  whose  science  of  government  was  ever  to  cany 
out,  by  force  or  management,  his  own  strong  will.  The 
main  body  of  the  party  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  and 
taken  into  his  contidenee,  consisted  of  country  gentlemen, — 
types  of  immobility,  —  of  the  clergy,  trained  by  their  trust 
and  calling  to  reverence  the  past ;  and  of  lawyers,  guided  by 
prescription  and  precedent,  veaerating  laws  which  Ihey  had 
studied  and  expounded,  but  not  aspiring  to  the  higher  phi- 
losophy of  legislation.  Such  men,  contented  ^'itare  mper 
antiquas  vias,"  dreaded  every  change  as  an  innovation.  In 
this  spirit  the  king  warned  the  people,  in  1780,  against  "  the 
hazard  of  innovation," '  In  the  same  spirit  the  king's 
friend,  Mr,  Eigby,  in  opposing  Mr.  Pitt's  first  motion  for 
reform,  "  treated  all  innovations  as  dangerous  theoretical 
esperiments."  *  This  doctrine  was  first  preached  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North.  It  was  never  accepted  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  more  enlightened  disciples,  but  it  became  an  article 
of  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  Tory  party. 

The  American  War  involved  principles  which  rallied  the 
two  parties,  and  displayed  their  natural  antago-  pnndpiea 
nism.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  H^'^^jriran 
repress  revolt,  and  to  maintain  the  national  *^"- 
honor.  Had  the  "Whigs  been  in  power,  they  would  have 
acknowledged  this  obligation.  But  the  Tories  —  led  by  the 
king  himself — were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  resentment 
against  the  colonists,  which  marked  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciples of  that  party.  In  their  eyes  resistance  was  a  crime : 
no  violation  of  rights  could  justify  or  palliate  rebellion. 
Tories  of  all  classes  were  united  in  a  cause  so  congenial  to 
their  common  sentiments.  The  court,  the  landed  gentry, 
and  the  clergy  insisted,  with  one  voice,  that  rebeOion  must 
be  crushed,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  They 
were  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  the  most  influential  classes  in  the  country. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  first  principles 

I  B«pra,  Vol.  I.  3U.  2  Wraxall's  Hist  Mem,,  iii.  86. 
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of  their  party  in  maintaining  Oie  rights  of  all  British  subjects 
to  tax  themselves  by  their  representatives,  and  to  resist  op- 
pression and  injiisliee.  But  id  their  vain  efforts  to  effect  a 
reconeiliation  with  America,  they  had  a  slender  following  in 
Parliaioent ;  and  in  the  country  had  little  support  but  that 
of  the  working  classes,  —  then  wholly  without  influence, — 
and  of  the  traders,  who  generally  supported  (hat  parly,  and 
whose  intoresls  were  naturally  concerned  in  the  restoration 
of  peace,* 

Such  were  the  sentimenls  and  such  the  temper  of  the 
ruling  parly,  that  the  leading  Whigs  were  not  without  ap- 
prehension, that  if  America  should  he  subdued,  English 
liberty  wouM  be  endangered,^ 

Havin"  vainly  opposed  and  protested  against  the  measures 
N      m 


M      m        wr  rd  m  aiy  sa 

gn  th     til   Ian  aim  m 

ran,  thougli  tile  common  people  hold  tlie  war  in  abhorrence,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  for  obviona  reaBOna,  are  altogether  against  it."  — 
ChalhaM  Out.,  iv.  401. —  "  Parties  were  divided  nearly  as  they  had  been 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne :  the  Conrt  and  (he  landed  gentry, 
with  a  majority  in  the  Honae  of  Commons,  were  with  the  Tories:  the  trad- 
ing interest  and  popular  feeling,  with  tie  Wliigs."— f-oril  J.  SasseiFiLi/e 
of  Fox,  i.  83. 

'  Debatea  on  Amendments  to  Addreaa,  31st  Oct.  1776,  &«.  (  Fos  Mem.,  L 
143;  Lord  J.  Kiissell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  136;  Lord  Rockingham  Con.,  ii.  376; 
Walpole'a  Mem.,  iv.  135 ;  Grenville  Papera,  It.  578 ;  Burke's  Works,  ii.  399. 

«  The  Tory  oppoaition  had  seceded  in  1722,  and  again  in  1738;  Pari. 
Hist.,s.  1333;  Tindal's  Hist.,  iv.  668;  Smollett's  Hist.,  ii.  219,  364;  Coxe's 
Walpole,  ill.  519;  Marchmont  Papers,  ii.  190. 
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i  ot  their  numbeis  pointed  at  ai  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  then  cause  But  aecession  is  flight  The  eae 
mj  IS  left  m  possesaion  of  the  field  The  minority  confts 
tliemsehea  vanqiiiohed  They  even  abandon  ihi,  hope  of 
retnCMng  then  fuUen  cause  by  nllying  tho  people  to  thuir 
side  Noi  do  they  escape  imputitions  more  injurious  than 
any  which  peisistence,  under  every  disco urigem en t  could 
bring  upon  them  They  may  he  accused  ol  sullen  ill  tern 
per,  of  beinng  defeat  with  a  bad  grace  and  of  the  sacrifice 
of  public  duty  to  private  pique 

The  latter  thirge  indeed,  they  could  proudly  disregard 
if  convinced  thit  a  cour  e,  conscientiously  adopted  was 
favoiable  to  then  piinciples  Yet  it  la  dithcult  to  justify 
the  rLnunciation  of  »  public  duty  in  times  o!  peiil  vii  the 
ab  olufe  surrender  of  a  cause  believed  to  be  j  iht  The 
Whig?  escaped  none  of  the'-e  charges  ,  and  even  the  dignity 
of  a  proud  retirement  before  irresistible  force  was  siciificed 
by  want  of  concert  and  united  action.  Mr.  Fox  and  others 
returDcd  after  Christmas  to  oppose  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acl,^  while  many  of  his  friends  continued 
their  secession.  Hence  his  small  party  was  further  weak- 
ened and  divided,^  and  the  sole  object  of  secession  lost,* 

The  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  now  at  their  lowest 
point ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  Tories  were  com-  ^he  wiuga 
pleteiy  in  the  ascendant.*     But  the  disastrous  in-  ^^^^^ 
cidents  of  the  American  War,  followed  by  liostil-  ""■ 

1  This  Act  applied  to  peiEona  aaspect«d  of  high  treason  itt  America,  or  on 
tlie  high  seas. 

^  He  mustered  no  more  dian  fortf-three  Mlowei's  on  the  eecond  reodhig, 
and  Uurtj^three  on  the  third  reading. 

'The  Dnke  of  Richmond,  writing  to  Lord  Kockingham,  said;  — "The 
worst,  I  Bee,  has  happened, —  tliat  is,  the  plan  that  was  adopted  has  not 
baen  ateadilj  pnisaed."  —  Rockaishaa  Corr.,  ii.  308;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  1229. 

*  Burlie,  writing  to  FoK,  Slh  Oct.  1777,  aays :  —  "  The  Tories  imiTersally 
thEnk  their  power  and  conseiioente  invoived  in  the  anccess  of  this  Ameciean 
business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it,  and  what  the  Tories 
are  when  embodied  and  nnited  with  their  natnral  head  the  Crown,  and  ann 
mated  by  the  clergy,  no  man  knowa  better  than  yourself.     As  to  the 
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ities  with  France,  could  not  fail  to  n    e    e  th     nfluen       f 
one  party,  while  it  discredited  and  bumbl  d  fh    oth         Th 
government  was  Bhaken  to  its  cent  e     a  d    n  tb      umwi 
of  1778,  oi-ertures  were  made  to  th    Wh  h   h  w     Id 

lyive  given  tiem  tie  majority  in  a  n  w  h  t  und  Lo  d 
Weymouth,  on  the  basis  of  a  withd  w  1  of  th  t  p  f  m 
America,  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  ll  w  w  h  F  an 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr,  Fox,  these  overtures  were 
rejected ;  and  the  "Whigs  continued  (heir  opposition  to  the 
fruitless  contest  with  our  revolted  colonists.^  A  war  at  once 
so  costly  and  so  dishonorable  to  our  arms  disgusted  its  for- 
mer supporters ;  and  the  Whigs  pressed  Lord  North  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  resoJution,  until  they  finally  drove 
him  from  power.  Their  positiou  throughout  this  contest  — 
the  generous  principles  which  they  maintained,  and  the 
eloquence  and  courage  with  which  they  resisted  the  united 
force  of  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  a  large  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — went  far  to  restore  their  strength 
and  character  as  a  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  too 
often  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  upholding  rebeJa, 
and  encouraging  the  foreign  enemies  of  their  country,  —  a 
charge  not  soon  forgotten,  and  sucoessfully  used  to  their 
prejudice.'' 

In  watching  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties,  an- 
Thcdemo-  other  incident  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
orattc  parly,  ^uigrican  contest  fanned  the  latent  embers  of 
democracy  throughout   Europe ;  and  in    England  a  demo- 

\Vliiga,  !  think  ttiem  far  from  estinct.  They  are,  what  thoy  alwajB  were 
(except  by  the  able  tise  of  oppoitunitiea),  by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this 
country.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the  application  of  their  principles  to 
the  present  state  of  things ;  and  as  to  the  Diaaentets,  the  main  effecfive  part 
of  the  Whig  strength,  they  are,  to  nae  a  favorite  expression  of  our  American 
campaign  style,  'not  all  in  force:  "— BurJie's  Worki,  is.  118. 

1  Lord  J.  Biissell's  Life  of  Fos,  i.  193. 

^  They  imprudently  adopted  the  colors  of  tho  American  army  —  "  blue 
andbaff"-*as  the  insignia  of  their  par^.  These  well-known  colors  were 
afterwards  nssamed  by  the  Fox  Cinb  and  the  Edinburgh  Review.— iitWifc- 
iKffAom  Corr.,  ii,  376. 
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cratic  party  was  founded,^  which,  a  few  years  later,  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  relations  of  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

The  Whigs,  restored  to  power  under  their  Arm  and 
honest  leader.  Lord  Eockiagham,  appeared,  once  ^^^  teiton,- 
more,  in  the  ascendant.  The  king,  however,  had  5t°|I'^^^^t|,'^* 
taken  care  Ihat  their  power  should  be  illusory,  power, 
and  their  position  insecure.  Lord  Rockingham  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  anolher  coalition  ministry,  of  which  one  part 
consisted  of  Whigs,  and  the  other  of  the  Court  party,  — 
Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Ashburlon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  In  such  a  cabinet,  divisions  and  distrust 
were  unavoidable.  The  Whig  policy,  however,  prevailed, 
and  does  honor  to  the  memory  of  that  short-lived  adminiatra- 

The  death  of  Lord  Kockingham  again  overthrew  his 
party.  The  king  selected  Lord  Shelburne  to  jje^a^Loj^ 
succeed  him  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  objecting  to  that  j^J'j'.f™'' 
minister  as  the  head  of  the  rival  party  in  the  ^"^^ 
Oalition,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  and  whose  good 
faith  towards  himself  he  had  strong  reasons  to  doubt,  refused 
to  serve  under  him,  and  retired  with  moat  of  his  friends." 

This  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  parties,  whose  future 
destinies  were  deeply  affected  by  two  eminent  men. 
Had  Mr.  Fox  arranged  his  differences  with  Lord  bistory  ei 
Shelburne,   his  commanding  talents   might   soon 
have  won  for  himself  and  his  party  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  state.     His  retirement  left  Lord  Shel- 
burne master  of  the  situation,  and  again  disunited  his  own 
inconsiderable   party.      Mr.  William  Pitt,  on  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  Iheir  opposition 
to  Lord  Nortii.*     He  was  of  Whig  connections  and,  prin- 

1  Stephens'  Life  of  Home  Toofee;  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Par^,  iii.  188. 
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ciples,  and  concurred  with  that  party  in  all  liberal  measures. 
His  extraordinary  talents  at  once  marked  him,  in  his  early 
yomh,  as  a  leader  of  men.  His  sympathies  were  alt  with 
Lord  Eockinghara :  he  supported  his  government :  ^  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  might  have  been  won  as 
a  member  of  his  party.  But  he  was  passed  over  when  the 
Eockingham  ministry  was  formed  ;  ^  and  was  now  secured 
by  Loi'd  Shelbunie,  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Henceforth  the  young  statesman,  instead  of  cooperating  with 
Fox,  became  his  successful  rival;  and  as  his  fortunes  were 
identified  with  the  king's  friends  and  the  Tories,  he  was  per- 
manently alienated  from  the  Whig  connection.  Who  can 
tell  what  two  such  men,  acting  in  concert,  might  have  ac- 
complished for  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  popular 
cause ! "  Their  altered  relations  proved  a  severe  discom- 
fiture to  the  Whigs,  and  a  source  of  hope  and  strength  to 
the  Tories. 

There  were  now  three  parties,  —  Lord  Shelburne  and  the 
TheCosU-  Court,  —  Lord  North  and  his  Tory  adherents, — 
"™-  and  Mr.  Fox  and  his  Whig  followers.      It  was 

plain  that  the  fir't  could  not  stind  alone ;  and  overtures 
were,  therefore,  separately  mide  to  Lord  North  and  to  Mr. 
Fox  to  strengthen  the  admmla1r^tlon  The  former  was  still 
to  he  excluded  himself,  but  his  friends  were  to  be  admit- 
ted,—  a  propoaal  not  \ery  conuinfory  to  the  leader  of  a 

1  Lord  stanhope  g  Lite  of  Pitt  i  73 

'  In  an  nrtiola  in  the  Law  Magazine,  Feb.  1861,  attributed  to  Lord  Brought 
am,~on  the  Auckland  Correspondence,  —  it  is  said,  "What  mischief 
might  have  been  spared,  both  to  the  party  and  the  countty,  bad  not  this 
error  Iwen  committed! " 

"  Wrasall'a  Hem,,  iiL  152, 153, 176.  — "  I  am  indeed  persuaded,  that  if 
Fos  liad  been  once  confirmed  in  office,  and  acteplable  to  the  sovereign,  he 
would  have  steadily  repressed  all  democratic  uinovations ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  Pitt  passed  his  whole  life  on  the  opposition  bench,  poor,  and  ex- 
eloded  ftom  power,  I  believe  he  wonld  have  endeavored  to  throw  his 

weigW  into  (he  scale  of  the  popular  representaOon It  appeared  to 

me,  that  Pitt  had  received  hMm  nature  a  greater  mixture  of  republican 
^rit  than  aniroaled  his  rival ;  but  royal  &vor  and  employment  softened 
iifl  asperity."  —  Wraxall's  Mem.,  Hi,  98, 
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party.  The  latter  declined  to  join  the  ministry,  unless  Lord 
Shelburne  resigned  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,^  —  a 
suggestion  not  iikely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  premier.  These 
overtures,  consequently,  failed :  but  Lord  North,  fearing  a. 
junction  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  own  party,  was  inclined  to  listen  favorably  to  sug- 
gestions for  uniting  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  overpowering  the 
party  of  Lord  Shelburne,  to  whom  both  were  opposed. 
The  singular  coalition  of  these  two  statesmen,  so  Jong 
opposed  in  principles,  in  connections,  and  in  party  strife, 
was  brought  about  by  the  arts  of  Lord  Loughborough, 
Mr.  Eden,  Mr.  Adam,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  George 
North.' 

The  immediate  occasion  of  their  alliance  was  a  coincidence 
of  opinion,  adverse  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  peb.  17th 
The  concessions  made  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  ^'"'  ^^ 
enemy  were  such  as  fairly  to  provoke  objections  ;  and  a  cas- 
ualagreement  between  parties  otherwise  opposed,  was  natural 
and  legitimate.  To  restrain  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
another  object  which  Mr.  Fox  had  much  at  heart ;  and  in 
tbis  also  he  found  his  facile  and  compliant  ally  not  indisposed 
to  coOperale.  The  main  cause  of  their  previous  differences, 
the  American  war,  was  at  an  end ;  and  both  were  of  too 
generous  a  temper  to  cherish  personal  animosities  with  sullen 
tenacity.  What  Mr.  Fox  said  finely  of  himself,  could  be 
affirmed  with  equal  truth  of  his  former  rival,  "  Amicitia 
stmpitertue,  inimieiiicB  placaUks."  But  the  principles  of  the 
two  parties  were  irreconcilable ;  and  tbeir  sudden  union 
could  not  be  effected  without  imputations  injurious  to  lie 
credit  of  both.  Nor  could  it  be  disguised  that  personal  am- 
bition dictated  this  bold  stroke  for  power,  in  which  principles 
were  made  to  yield  to  interest.     It  was  the  alliance  of  fac- 

'  Wrasall's  Mem.,  iii.  262;  Fox's  Mem.,  ii.  13;  Lord  J.  Rnaaelfa  Life  of 
Fos,  i.  346. 
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tiona  rither  than  of  parties  and  on  either  side  it  was  a 
grave  political  error  \iewed  with  disfuor  by  the  most 
earnest  of  both  pirtiet,  it  aiienatLd  from  the  two  lealers 
n  any  of  their  best  iolloweis  Eill  cr  pirty  could  live 
unite  1  with  Lorl  Sheiburni,  more  prop),rly  tliia  with  one 
another  The  "Wh  ga  forfeited  tl  e  popularity  which  they 
hod  acq«  red  in  opposition  Eren  'Wilkea  anl  the  Jpmo 
cr-itic  party  denounced  them  Co  irtier  ind  mob  oratoia 
Med  with  one  inolher  in  e\eciat  ng  the  afamous  coihtion 
So  long  IS  ceil  tions  had  =eryed  to  repress  the  Whiga  ad 
Tince  the  Tones  and  increase  the  personal  aulhoritj  of  the 
king  they  had  been  favored  at  court  but  the  first  coalition 
which  threatened  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  d  scovered 
to  be  unpnncipled  and  corrupt  and  condemned  ■is  i  pol  t 
ical  crime  * 

How  the  coalition  hiving  triumpl  ed  for  a  lime  wis  trim 
pled  under  foot  bj  the  king  and  Mr  Pitt  1  as 
teriiiigtiiB  been  aireidy  told*  It  fell  am  d  t  groans  and 
hisses  an  1  his  since  been  scourged  ith  un 
paring  seventy  by  writers  of  all  partes  Its  failure  left 
It  few  ftiends  Lord  North  a  follow  ers  were  soon  lost  m  the 
general  body  of  Tories  who  supported  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Foxs  faity  was  again  reduced  to  a  powerless  minority 
But  the  errois  and  luin  ot  its  leaders  h-ive  brougt  t  down 
upon  them  too  harsh  a  judgment  The  confua  on  an  1  inter 
mixture  of  pirlies  which  the  king  himself  hid  fivored 
mu  t  not  be  forgotten  Every  administration  of  his  reign 
but  thit  of  Loid  North  hid  been  a  coalition  and  the  prin 
c  pies  ind  connections  of  statesmen  had  been  strangely  shift 
mg  and  chinging  Mr  Fo\  having  commenced  h  s  c^rcei 
as  a  Tory  wa  nv,  lender  ot  the  "Whigs  Sir  Pilt,  hiving 
enteied  Parhament  as  i  Whig  had  become  leider  of  the 
Tories.     The  Grenvilles  had  coalesced  with  Lord  Eocking- 

le  of  all  the  proceediaga  connected 
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ham.  Lord  Temple  had,  at  one  time,  consorted  with  Wilkes, 
and  braved  the  king  ;  at  another,  he  was  a  slout  champion 
of  his  Majesty's  prerogative.  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr. 
Dunning,  having  combined  with  Lord  Rockingham  to  re- 
strain the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  been  converted  to  the 
pohcy  of  the  court.  Lord  Thurlow  was  the  inevitable  chan- 
cellor of  Whigs  and  Tories  alike.  Wilkes  was  lamed,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  Wilkite.  Such  being  the 
unsettled  condition  of  principles  and  parties,  why  was  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  country  reserved  for  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  alone  ?  Courtiers  were  indignant  because 
the  influence  of  the  crown  was  threatened :  the  people,  scan- 
dalized by  the  suspicious  union  of  two  men  whose  inveclives 
were  still  resounding  in  their  ears,  followed  loo  readily  the 
cry  of  the  court.  The  king  and  hia  advisers  gained  their 
end  ;  and  ihe  overthrow  of  the  coalition  insured  its  general 
coDdemnafioa.  The  consequent  ruin  of  the  Whigs  secured 
the  undisputed  domination  of  the  crown  for  the  next  fifty 

That  the  prejudices  raised  against  coalitions  were  a  pre- 
tence, was  shown  by  the  composition  of  Mr.  Pitt's  „   j,„  , 
own  ministry,  which  was  scarcely  less  a  coalttioa  mLnisiiyi 
than  that  which  he  had  overthrown  and  covered 
with  opprobrium  for  their  supposed  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
consistency.    He  had  himself  contended  against  Lord  North, 
yet  his  government  was  composed  of  friends  and  associates 
of  that  minister,  and  of  Whigs  who  had  recently  agreed 
with  himself  and  Mr.  Fox.     And  when  it  became  doubtful 
whether  he  could  hold  his  ground  against  his  opponents, 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  by  the  king's  authority,  for 

1  Mr.  Fox,  writing  in  I80i,  Eaid:  "I  know  Hub  coalition  is  always  quoted 
against  na,  because  we  were  ultimately  unsiiccessf\il ;  but  after  all  that  can 
be  said,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  when  the  power  of  (he  Whigs  ever  made 
BO  strong  a  struggle  against  the  Crown,  the  Crown  being  thoroughlf  in 
earnest  and  exerting  all  its  resonrces."  —  Fox's  JHejn.,  It.  40.  Again,  in 
1805,  he  wrote !  — "  Without  coalitions  nolhing  can  be  done  against  the 
Crown;  with  them,  God  knows  tow  little."  — /ifif.,  102. 
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the  reconstruction  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
coalition.'  Yet  Mr,  Pitt  escaped  the  censure  of  those 
PrtcdpiaB  of  who  were  loudest  in  condemning  the  late  coali- 
coEhtioQ.  |j^j^_  Both,  however,  were  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  parties  at  that  period.  No  one 
party  being  able  to  rule  singly,  a  fusion  of  parties  was  inev- 
itable. Lord  Shelbume,  unable  to  stand  alone,  had  sought 
the  alliance  of  each  of  the  other  parlies.  They  had  rejected 
his  offers  and  united  against  him  ;  and  Mr.  FJtt,  in  his  wealt- 
ness,  was  driven  to  the  same  expedient,  to  secure  a  majority. 
A  strong  party  may  despise  coalitions ;  but  parties  divided 
and  broken  up  are  naturally  impelled  to  unite  ;  and  to  repro- 
bate sucb  unions  is  to  condemn  the  principles  upon  which 
the  organization  of  parties  is  founded.  Members  of  the 
same  party  cannot  agree  upon  all  points :  but  their  concur- 
rence in  great  leading  principles,  and  general  sympathy, 
induce  them  to  compromise  extreme  opinions,  and  disregard 
minor  differences.  A  coalition  of  parties  is  founded  upon 
the  same  basis.  Men  who  have  been  opposed  at  another 
time,  and  upon  different  questions  of  policy,  discover  an 
agreement  upon  some  important  measures,  and  a  common 
object  in  resisting  a  third  party.  Hence  they  forget  former 
differences,  and  unite  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
particular  policy  in  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  and  success,  at  the  elections  of  1784, 
Eniarccd  widened  the  basis  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was  sup- 
basis  ct  Uie  ported  by  squires  and  traders,  churchmen  and  dis- 
unierMt.  senters.  He  had  gained  over  the  natural  allies  of 
the  "Whigs ;  and  governed  with  the  united  power  of 
the  Crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people."  He  had  no  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  party  which  he  led,  except  as  the 

1  HicholJa'  RecoU.,  ii,  113 ;  Adolphus'  Hist.,  iv.  85 ;  Tomlinc's  UU  of  Pitt, 
i.  294  i  Ann. .  Heg-i  1^84,  ch.  tI.  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xjtiv.  473 ;  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  184;  mgiro.  Vol.  I.  74. 

«  Adolphna'  Hist-,  iv.,  116 ;  TomLne's  Liffe  of  Pitt,  i.  468 ;  Lord  Stanhope'a 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  211,  &c- ;  Lord  Macaulay's  Biograpliy  of  Pitt ;  Lord  J.  EuB- 
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king's  minister.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  a  Whig.  He 
had  striven  to  confine  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  enlarge 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  before  his  principles  had 
time  to  ripen,  he  found  himself  the  first  minister  of  a  Tory 
king,  and  the  leader  of  the  triumphant  Tory  party.  The 
doctrines  of  that  party  he  never  accepted  or  avowed.  If  he 
carried  tlieni  info  effeel,  it  "'as  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  principle.^  In  advocating  the  rights  of  Par- 
liament in  regai-d  to  the  Regency  and  the  abatement  of  im- 
peachments, he  spoke  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the 
"Whig  school.  In  favoring  freedom  of  commerce  and  restor 
ing  the  finances,  h  d  f         il  t     t      th  h 

great  Whig  rival,  M  F  wh  1  1 1  1  p  1 1  I  co  mj 
and  the  fruitful  ph  1  pi  y  t  Ad  m  Sm  th  B  t  call  d  t 
twenty-four  years    f  h     p      t     1     dm      t    t  f 

the    government,  —  posa  ho     d  1    p  —  f 

haughty  and  imperious  temper,  —  and  surrounded  by  influ 
ences  congenial  to  authority,  —  who  can  wonder  that  he  be- 
came alienated  from  popular  principles?  Even  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  his  powerful  intellect  were  affected  by  too 
early  an  absorption  in  the  cares  of  ofUce  and  the  practical 
details  of  business.  A  few  more  years  of  opposition  and 
study,  —  even  the  training  of  a  less  eminent  oflice  in  the 
government,  —  would  have  matured  his  powers,  and  enlai^ed 
his  philosophy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  early  trammels, 
he  surpassed  every  statesman  of  his  party  in  enlightenment 
and  liberality. 

1  "His  education  and  original  connEctioaa  must  have  given  bim  Bome 
predilection  for  popular  noUons ;  and  allJiougli  he  too  often  promoted  meas- 
nres  of  an  opposite  (endency,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  do  bo,  on  the  ground 
of  immediate  expediency  rather  (han  of  principle."— Lord  Zfonoiufa  jif em., 
il.  35. 

^  Butler's  Beniiniscences,).lTG;Ma9Bey'a  Hist-,  iii.  281 ;  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  263-273;  Debates  on  Commereial  Intercourse  with  Ireland 
in  1785 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ixv.,  311, 67S !  Pitt's  Budget  Speech,  1793,  Part.  Hiat^ 
sxix.  816;  Debates  on  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  1787,  Pari.  Hist., 
sxvi.  842,  &c. ;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  227 ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
i.  315,  317,  323,  ii.  141;  Fox's  Mem.,  ii.  376. 
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Widely      ff  w       h       li  Lord  Tburlow. 

Long  in  k  m  co  — his  Chancellor 

LotdThor-  7  ^^™  P    ^^  coalition,  from 

1™-  L  rt    N     h  MP        —he  had   directed 

the  movements  of  the  king's  inends,  encouraged  his  Majes- 
ty's love  of  power,  and  supported  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  found  most  favor  in  the  royal  mind.  He  was  in 
theory,  in  sympathy,  and  in  temper,  the  very  impersonation 
of  a  Tory  of  that  period.  For  some  years  he  exercised  a 
sway,  —  leas  potential,  indeed,  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  state,  —  but  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  minister  in  influence  with  the  king,  in  patronage,  in  court 
favors,  and  party  alle^ance.  If  Mr.  Pitt  was  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  was  lie 
plaything  of  Lord  Thurlow.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
solved to  endure  no  longer  the  intrigues,  treachery,  and  inso- 
lent opposition  of  his  Chancellor,  that  he  freely  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  of  a  responsible  minister,' 

The  Whigs,  proscribed  at  courts  and  despairing  of  royal 
The  wbiga  favor,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of 
MnM  of  Wales,  who,  in  his  first  youth,  warmly  encouraged 
Wales.  their  personal  intimacy,  and  espoused  their  cause. 

The  social  charms  of  such  men  as  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Erskine,  made  their  society  most  attractive  to  a  young  prince 
of  ability  and  many  accomplishments ;  and  his  early  esti-ange- 
ment  from  the  king  and  his  ministers  naturally  threw  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  opposition.  Even  his  vices  received 
little  reproof  or  discouragement  from  some  of  the  gay  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  who  shared  in  the  fashionable  indul- 
gences of  that  period.  Young  men  of  fashion  drank  deeply ; 
and  many  wasted  their  health  and  fortunes  at  the  gaming 
table.  Some  of  his  Whig  aBSOciates  —  Fox  and  Sliendan 
among  the  number  —  did  not  afiect  to  be  the  moat  moral 
or  prudent  men  of  their  age ,  and  their  association  with  the 

1  Mooro'a  Life  of  Sheridan,  i.  406  CampbtU  '  Lires  of  the  Chancellors, 
V.  Baa,  566,  603,  &c. ;  Lord  Stanhope  s  Lite  «  Fitt,  ii.  148. 
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prince  aggraviiled  the  king's  repugnance  to  tlieir  party. 
How  could  he  forgive  the  men  whom  lie  believed  to  be  per- 
verting the  poHtics,  alienating  the  affections,  anil  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  heir  to  his  throne  ? 

It  was  no  new  political  phenomenon  to  see  the  court  of  the 
heir-apparent  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition.  It  had  been  the 
unhappy  lot  of  fie  Hanoverian  family  that  every  Prince  of 
Waies  had  been  alienated  from  the  reigning  sovereign. 
George  I.  hated  his  son  with  unnatural  malignity ;  and  the 
Prince,  repelled  from  court,  became  the  hope  of  the  oppo- 
sition.' Again,  in  the  next  reign,  Frederick  Prince  of 
"Wales,  estranged  from  his  father  in  domestic  life,  espoused 
the  opinions  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield,  Wyndbam,  Cartaret,  Pulieney,  and  other 
statesmen  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  king's  govern- 

The  Whigs  being  in  office  throughout  both  these  reigns, 
the  court  of  the  heir-apparent  fell  naturally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Tories.  And  now  the  first-horn  son  of  Geoi^ 
III.  was  in  open  opposition  to  his  father  and  his  father's 
chosen  ministers ;  and  the  Tories  being  in  the  ascendant  at 
court,  the  Whigs  look  possession  of  Carltoa  House.  The 
Prince  wore  the  buff  and  blue  uniform,  and  everywhere 
paraded  his  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.  In  178i,  after 
the  Westminster  election,  he  joined  Mr.  Fox's  procession, 
gave  f^tes  at  Carlton  House  in  celebration  of  his  victory, 
attended  public  dinners,  and  shared  in  other  social  gatherings 
of  the  party.' 

Their  alliance  was  still  more  ostensible  during  the  king's 

1  Coxe's  Walpole,  i.  78,  93. 

s  Walpole'a  Mem.  of  Geo.  II.,  i.  47 ;  Lord  Hervej'e  Mem.,  i.  235,  238, 371, 
277.  Hearing  of  their  meeting  at  Kew,  in  September,  1737,  the  king  said, 
"  They  will  all  soon  be  tired  of  the  pupKT,  for  besides  hia  being  a  Bcoundrel, 
he  is  such  a  fool,  that  he  will  talk  mote  fiddle-laddie  lo  them  in  a  day  than 
any  oldnoman  talks  inaireek." — IMd.,  143. 

«  Lord  J.  EusseU's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  337,  &c. 
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illness  in  1788.  They  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
prince,  and  boasted  of  their  approaching  restoration  to 
power  ;'■  while  the  priace  was  actively  canvassing  for  votes 
to  support  them  in  Parliament.  To  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  he 
wrote  to  solicit  bis  support  as  a  per>>onal  favor ,  and  all  his 
nominees  in  the  House  of  Common';,  though  ordininly  stanch 
supporters  of  Mr  Pitl,  were  found  voting  with  Mr  Fox  and 
the  opposiiion  ^ 

The  TVhigs  were  still  a  considerable  party  However 
ebbcu  of  thi>  infcnor,  m  numbers,  to  (he  miniatenal  phalanx, 
E?on''u^™  "^7  ^^'^  ''"'^  V  ™^"  of  commanding  talents, 
puties  iiigij  p^n]^    anij  oorial  influence     their  principles 

were  popular,  and  they  were  generally  united  in  senti- 
ment and  policy  But  events  were  impending,  which 
weie  destined  to  subvert  the  relations  ot  parties  The 
momentous  incidents  ot  the  French  Revolution  — new  and 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  —  could  not  fail  to 
affect  deeply  the  minds  of  every  class  of  politicians  In 
their  early  development,  the  democrats  bailed  them  with  en 
thusiasm ,  the  Whigs  with  hopeful  sympathy  the  kinj  and 
the  Tories  with  indication  and  alarm '  Mi  Fox  fore  ^w 
the  spread  of  liberty  throughout  Europe*  Mi  Pitt,  sjrapa- 
thizing  with  freedom  more  than  any  of  his  party,  watched  the 
progtess  of  events  with  triendly  interest'  Mr  Burke  was 
the  fiist  Bfatesrain  who  wa?  overcome  with  terror  Fore- 
seemg  nothing  but  evil  and  dangers,  he  brought  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius,  with  character! -.tii,  earnestness,  to  the 
denunciation  of  ihe  French  Revolution,  its  pnncjples,  its 
actor-,  and  its  consequences  ^     In  his  excitement  against  de- 

1  Sup™,  Vol.  1. 149,  el  sej. 

3  Court  and  Cabinela  of  George  III.,  ii.  64. 

0  Tomlioe's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  104;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  App.  xvii. 

<  Mem.  of  Fos,  ii.  S61. 

t  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  118;  Lord  SUmliope'a  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  48,  40. 

sPrior'a  Life  of  Burke,  ii.  IS;  MacKnight's  Life  of  Bnrke,  iii.  274,  elsej-j 
Bnrle's  Correspondence,  iii.  102, 183,  267,  286.— "Hb  loved  to  exaggerate 
ereijthing;  wlien  exaaperat*d  by  the  slightest  opposition,  even  on  acoiden- 
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mocracy,  he  publicly  renounced  the  generous  and  manly 
friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  repudiated  the  old  associations 
of  his  party.' 

Society  was  becoming  separated  into  two  opposite  parties, 

—  the  frienda  and  the  foes  of  democracy.     For  a 

time,  the  Whigs  were  able  to  stand  between  them,  Bmong  ebu 

—  maintaining  liberty,  without  either  encouraging 

or  fearing  democracy.     But  their  position  was  not  long  ten- 
able.    Deraowats  espoused  parliamentaiy  reform :  their  op- 
ponents confounded  it  with  revolution.  Never  had  there  been 
a  time  so  inopportune  for  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
when  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  founded. 
Mr.  Fos,  foreseeing  the  misconstructions  to  which  it  would 
be  exposed,  prudently   withheld   his   support;  but   it   was 
joined  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Erskine,  Mr  Gi  ej ,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  and  other  leading  Whigs,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  were  willing  to  coopeiate  with  men  of 
democratic  opinions,  and  even  wilh  members  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Society,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
Friends  of  the  People.'     When  Mr.  Grey  gave  Apruaotn, 
nolice  of  his  motion  for  reform,  the  tone  of  the  de-  '^^' 
bate  disclosed  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  was  arising  against 
popular  questions,  and  the   widening  schism  of  the  Whig 
party.     While  some  of  its  members  were  not  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  the  contact  of  democracy,  others  jisyaiat 
were  repelled  by  it  even  from  their  traditional  love  ^™^' 
of  liberty.     A  further  breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 

tal  topics  of  conversaiion,  he  nlwaTS  pushed  hia  principles,  hig  opinions, 
and  even  bis  impressions  of  tJie  momenl,  to  Ike  exlreme." — Lord  BvSand'a 

1  Pari.  Hiat.,  Feb.  9,1790,  xsviii.  363,  xsis.240;  Fox's  Speeches,  iv. 
61-200;  Bnrke's  Appeal  from  Iho  new  to  the  old  Whigs,  Worts,  vi.  110; 
Lord  J.  Ensaell's  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  241-253,  373,  383,  318;  Annual  Register, 
1791,  P-  Ul;  Lord  HolUnd's  Mem.,  i.  10;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
91,  el  seq. ;  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  125;  MaoKnight's  Life  of  Burke,  iii. 
383-411. 

2  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  13;  Lord  J.  Rnasell'a  Life  of  Fas,  ii.  281 ;  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  9-13, 
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was  soon  afterwards  caused  by  the  proclamafion  against 
seditious  writings,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Whitljread,  and  Mr. 
Grey  condemned  the  proclamation,  as  designed  to  dis- 
credit tlie  Friends  of  the  People  and  to  disunite  the  opposi- 
tion.* On  the  other  hand.  Lord  North,  Lord  Tichfield,  Mr. 
Wjndham,  and  Mr.  Powys,  thought  the  proclamation  neces- 
sary, and  supported  the  government.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
signed it  or  not,  no  measure  could  have  been  more  effectual 
for  dividing  the  Whig  party. 

An  attempt  was  now  made,  through  Mr,  Dundas,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, lo  arrange  a  coalition  between  Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Both  were,  at  this  time,  agreed  in  viewing  the  revolutionary 
excessea  of  Franco  with  disgust;  and  both  were  alike  anx- 
ious for  neutrality  and  peace:  but  the  difficulties  of  satisfy- 
ing the  claims  of  the  different  parties,  the  violent  opposition 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  disunion  of  the  Whigs,  and  little  earnest- 
ness oa  either  side,  insured  the  failure  of  these  overtures.* 
Their  miscarriage  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the  future 
policy  of  the  state.  The  union  of  two  such  men  as  Mv.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  would  Lave  insured  temperate  and  enlightened 
counsels  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
But  Mr.  Fox,  in  opposition,  was  encouraged  to  coquet  with 
democracy,  and  proclaim,  out  of  season,  tlie  sovereignty  of 
the  people ;  while  the  alarmist  section  of  the  Whigs  were 
naturally  drawn  closer  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

1  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  15 ;  Pail.  Hi 
proclamation  was  issued,  "  Mr.  Pitt  sent  i 
the  opposilion  in  both  Houses,  reqnestia 
Smtj'i  Diart),  June  13,  1792;  Tomline'a 
hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  166. 

a  Lord  Malmesbury's  Corr.,  ii.  425-410.  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  and 
Corr.,  i.  13.  "  It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  separate  Mr.  Fox  from  some 
of  his  friends,  and  particnlRrl}'  from  Sheridan.  He  wished  to  make  him  a 
par^  to  a  loalition  between  the  minietiy  and  the  aristoeratical  branches  of 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  uhubI  generosity,  declined  the  offfcr." — Lvrd 
Bolland'i  Mem.,  ii.  46.  Lord  Campbell's  IJtfe  of  Lord  Loughborough  — 
LiresofChanccllors,  vi.  221,  tfsej. 
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The  advanciag  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  —  the  de- 
cree of  fraternity  issued  by  the  French  Conven-  coBntionot 
tion,  —  the  execution  of  the  king,  —  the  breaking  ''f^'ig''^'^ 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  —  and  the  estrava-  Pi't- 
gance  of  the  English  democrats,  completed  the  ruin  jan.  2fltii, 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  January,  1793,  Lord  ^'^■ 
Loughboi-ough  passed  from  the  opposition  benches  to  the 
woolsack.  He  was  afterwards  followed,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  —  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  —  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliara,  and  Lord 
Carlisle ;  and  in  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  many  of  the  old  Whigs,  and 
all  the  adherents  of  Lord  North,  who  were  henceforth  the 
colleagues  or  firm  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  Even  Mr. 
Gratlan  and  the  Irish  patriots  sided  with  the  government.' 
The  stnall  party  which  still  clung  to  Mr.  Fox  numbered 
scarcely  sixty  members;  and  rarely  mustered  more  than 
forty  in  a  division.'  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  constituted 
nearly  the  entire  opposition,'  Mr.  Eurke,  having  com- 
menced the  ruin  of  his  parly,  retired  from  Parliament  when 
it  was  consummated,  —  to  close  his  days  in  sorrow  and  de- 
jection.^ 

The  great  Whig  party  was  indeed  reduced  in  numbers 

ILord  MaJmesbuiy'B  Corr.,  n.  463;  Mem.  of  Fox,  iii.  24;  Lord  Holland' a 
Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  i,  5,  22-25;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
342;  Lord  J.  KheebII'b  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  309. 

2  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  J.  T8-77. 

1  Feb.  18, 17S2 ;  44  to  270 ;  43  to  384  on  Pari.  Reform ;  40,  on  (he  breaking 
va\,  ot the  visi.— Lord  Solloiul't  j(f«ni.,i.  30;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxx.  59,  453,  925. 
Ihey  mustered  53  ag^nrtthe  thu:d  reading  of  the  Seditious  AsBeiablj  Bill, 
Dec.  3, 17fiS;  and  60  in  support  of  Mr.  Grey'a  motion  in  fevor  of  treating 
for  peace,  Feb.  15, 1796.  —  Lord  Colchester's  IHan/,  i.  12,  33 :  42,  on  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation  with  relied  to  the  war,  May  ID, 
1796.  —  Ihid.,  57. 

*  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  82.  — They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duio  of 
Bedford.— flfi,  78. 

=  Prior's  Life  of  Bnrlte,  489;  MacKnighl'3  Life  of  Borke,  iii.  582,  604; 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  Ii.  243,  320,  &o.;  Burke's  Corr.,  Iv.  430. 
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and  influence ;  but  all  their  ablest  men,  except  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Windham,  were  still  true  to  their  prin- 
of  the  opposi-  ciples.     Mr.  Fox  waa  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
"'"'■  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Coke 

of  Norfolk,  Mr,  Lambfon,  Lord  John,  and  Lord  William 
Kussell ; '  and  soon  received  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  Ihe  per- 
son of  Mr.  Tierney.^  They  were  powerless  against  minis- 
ters in  divisions ;  but  in  debates  their  eloquence,  their  manly 
defence  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  their  courteous  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government,  kept  alive 
a  spirit  of  freedom  which  the  disastrous  events  of  the  time 
had  nearly  extinguished.  And  the  desertion  of  lukewarm 
and  timid  supporters  of  their  cause  left  them  without  re- 
straint in  expressing  their  liberal  sentiments.*  They  re- 
ceived little  support  from  the  people.  Standing  between 
democracy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  classes  whom  democ- 
racy bad  scared,  and  patriotism  or  interest  attracted  to  the 
government,  on  the  other,  they  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but 
the  great  principles  and  faith  of  their  party.'  Even  the 
Prince  of  Wales  abandoned  them.  His  sympathies  were 
naturally  with  kings  and  rulers,  and  against  revolution  ;  and 
renouncing  his  friends,  he  became  a  fickle  and  capricious 
supporter  of  the  minister.^     The  great  body  of  the  people, 

1  Lord  Holland's  Jlcm,,  30;  Lord  J.  Ruasell's  Life  of  Fox,  ij.  324,  &c. 

2  Jlr.  Tieraey  entered  ParHoment  in  1796. 
"  Lord  Holland'B  Mem.,  L  25. 

*  Fox's  Mem.,  iii.  35;  Lord  J.  Rnasell'e  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  253-324;  Cooke's 
Hist,  of  Parly,  iii.  366-452 ;  Life  und  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  23. 

S"In  179S  the  Prince  mas  offended  by  Mr,  Pitt's  arrangement  foe 
the  payment  of  liia  debts  out  of  his  increased  income,  npon  bis  marriage, 
and  his  support  of  the  government  was  wealtened."—iord  fiiiiJaiKf*  itfem., 
V  Si- 
March  28, 1787.  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  sat  under  the  galleiy  during  the 
wliole  debate  (on  the  Bank  Committee),  and  his  ftiends  voted  in  the  opposi- 
tion."— Lord  CoUheitir'i  Diary,  l,  88. 

April  3, 1T97.  TLb  Prince  of  Wales,  not  being  permitted  to  undertaie  a 
mission  to  Ireland,  which  he  had  proposed, "  wrote  to  Lord  Fitstwilliam,  and 
also  to  Mr,  Fox,  offering  to  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of  their  party  at  home, 
and  to  oppose  openly  ail  measures  of  the  present  administration.    They  nil 
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whom  the  democrats  failed  to  gain  over,  recoiled  from  the 
bloodthirsty  Jacobins,  and  took  part  with  the  goverament  in 
the  repression  of  democracy. 

If  such  was  the  prostration  of  the  Whigs,  what  was  the 
towering  strength  of  Mr,  Pitt?  Never  had  any 
minister  been  so  absolute,  since  England  had  been  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
a  constitutional  state,  governed  by  the  instrumen-  ^  ^' 
lalily  of  parlies.  Never  had  a  minister  united  among  his 
supporters  so  many  different  classes  and  parties  of  men. 
Democracy  abroad  had  threatened  religion ;  and  the  clergy 
—  almost  to  a  man  —  were  with  the  defender  of  "  Church 
and  King."  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  realm  were 
believed  to  be  in  danger ;  and  the  lawyers  pressed  forward 
10  support  the  firm  champion  of  order.  Property  and  public 
credit  were  menaced  ;  and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  capitalists, 
fund-holders,  confided  in  the  strong-handed  minister.  The 
patriotism  of  the  nation  was  aroused  in  support  of  a  states- 
man, who  was  wielding  all  the  resources  of  the  state  io  a 
deadly  war. 

Such  were  the  political  causes  which  attracted  men  of  all 
parties  to  the  side  of  the  minister,  whose  policy  was  accepted 
as  national.  Motives  less  patriotic,  but  equally  natural,  con- 
tributed to  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 

Many  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  boroughs  were  now  de- 
tached from  the  Whig  party,  and  carried  over  their  parlia- 
mentary interest  to  the  otber  side.  Their  defection  was  not 
met  by  the  ministe    w  a    ude.     They  shared  his  in- 

fluence, and  were  ad  d  w  h  honors,  which  he  himself 

despised.     Borougt  h    ma  k      also  rapidly  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  domin  n    pa  I     upporters  of  the  govern- 

ment the  purchase  a  bo  h  w  a  promising  investment : 
to  opponents  it  oS  d  n  h  n  but  disappointment.  The 
close  corporations  fid       h  Tories,  who  secured  the 
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representation  of  their  cities  for  their  own  party.  None  but 
zealous  adherents  of  the  government  could  hope  for  the  least 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  The  piety  of  a  ciiurch- 
raan  hrought  him  no  preferment,  unless  his  political  ortho- 
doxy was  well  attested.  All  who  aspired  to  be  prebendaries, 
deans,  and  bishops,  sought  Tory  patrons,  and  professed  the 
Tory  creed.  At  tie  bar,  an  advocate  might  be  learned  and 
eloquent  beyond  all  rivalry,  eagerly  sought  out  by  clients, 
persuasive  with  juries,  and  overmastering  judges  by  his  in- 
tellect and  erudition,  —  but  all  the  prizes  of  his  noble  pro- 
fession were  beyond  his  reach,  unless  he  enrolled  himself  a 
member  of  the  dominant  party.  An  ambitious  man  was 
offered  the  choice  of  the  fashionable  opinions  of  ihe  majority, 
with  a  career  of  honor  and  distinction, —  or  the  proscribed 
scBtiraenls  of  a  routed  party,  with  discouragement,  failure, 
and  obscurity.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  bar  soon  made 
their  choice,  and  followed  the  minister  ? 

The  country  gentlemen  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the 
Tory  party.  They  joined  it  heartily,  without  any  induce- 
ment save  their  own  sfi'ong  convictions;  but  their  fidelity 
was  rewarded  by  a  generous  monarch  and  a  grateful  minis- 
ter. If  a  man's  ambition  was  not  entirely  satisfied  by  the 
paternal  acres,  —  let  him  display  zeal  at  the  elections.  If  he 
would  not  see  his  rivals  oiilsfrip  him  in  the  race  of  life,  — 
let  him  beware  of  lukewarmness  in  the  Tory  cause.  A  Whig 
country  gentleman  could  rarely  aspire  even  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace ;  a  dissenter  could  not  hope  for  such  a  trust. 
Ambition  quickened  the  enthusiasm  of  Tories,  and  converted 
many  an  undecided  and  hesitating  Whig.  The  moneyed 
classes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  gradually  de- 
tached from  the  Whig  interest,  and  brought  over  to  the  king 
and  the  Tories ;  and  now  they  were,  lieart  and  soul,  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  If  the  people  were  impoverished  by  his  loans  and  war 
taxes,  they,  at  least,  prospered  and  grew  rich.  Such  a  min- 
ister was  far  too  "  good  for  trade  "  not  to  command  their  will- 
ing allegiance,     A  vast  expenditure  bound  them  to  him ;  and 
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posterity  is  slill  paying,  and  will  long  continue  to  pay,  the 
price  of  theii-  support. 

Another  cause  ooniiibuted  to  the  depression  of  the  Whigs. 
There  was  a  socia!  ostracism  of  libei-al  opinions, 

,  .  ,  .-,,..,  -.    Ostraclamof 

which,  continued  far  into  the  present  century.  It  liberal 
was  not  enough  that  every  man  who  ventured  to 
profess  them,  should  be  debai;red  from  ambition  in  public  and 
professional  life.  He  was  also  frowned  upon  and  shunned 
in  the  social  circle.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was,  not  only 
a  malecontent  In  politics,  but  a  freethinker  or  infidel  in  re- 
ligion. Loud  talkers  at  dinner-tables,  emboldened  by  the 
zeal  of  the  company,  decried  his  opinions,  his  party,  and  his 
friends.  If  he  kept  bis  temper,  he  was  supposed  to  be  over- 
come in  argument:  if  he  lost  it,  his  warmth  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  violence  of  his  political  sentiments.' 

In  Scotland,  the  oi^anization  of  the  Tory  party  was 
stronger,  and  its  prindpJea  more  arbitrary  and  -^^  pj^„  j„ 
violent,  than  in  England.  All  men  of  rank,  ^""^"•i- 
wealth,  and  power,  and  three  fourths  of  the  people,  were 
united  in  a  compact  body,  under  Mr.  Dundas,  the  dictator  of 
that  kingdom.  Power,  thus  concentrated,  was  unchecked  by 
any  popular  institutions.  In  a  country  without  freedom  of 
election,''  without  independent  municipalities,  without  a  free 
press,  without  public  meetings,  —  an  intolerant  majority'  pro- 
scribed the  opposite  pai'ty,  in  a  spirit  of  savage  persecution. 
All  Whigs  were  denounced  as  Jacobins,  shunned  in  society, 
intimidated  at  the  bar,  and  rufhle-aiy  punished  for  every  in- 
discretion as  public  speakers,  or  writers  in  the  press.*  Their 
leaders  were  found  at  the  bar,  where  several  eminent  men, 
at  great  sacrifice  and  risk,  stiil  \eiitured  to  avow  their  opin- 
ions, and  rally  the  tiding  hope^  of  their  party.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  in  wit,  in  eloquence,  and  political  cour- 

1  Sydney  Smith's  Mem.,  i.  65,  &c. 

2  &ipra,  Vol.  I.  383. 

s  Lord  Cooibum'a  Memorials  of  his  Time,  p.  80,  HT,  ei  sej, ;  Lord  Hol- 
limd'9  Mem.,  i.  240. 
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age,  was  the  renowned  advocate,  Henry  Erskine.'  Let  all 
honor  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  men  who,  by  their  talenia 
and  personal  character,  were  able  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  of  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of  (error. 

Lord  Cockburn  tlius  sums  up  a  spirited  account  of  the 
state  of  parties  under  the  admin  i  si  ration  of  Mr.  Dundas :  — 
"  With  the  people  put  down  and  the  Whigs  powerless,  gov- 
ernment was  the  master  of  nearly  every  individual  in  Scot- 
land, bat  especially  in  Edinburgh,  which  wa.4  the  chief  seat 
of  its  influence.  The  infidelity  of  (he  French  gave  it  al- 
most all  the  pious ;  their  atrocities,  all  the  timid ;  rapidly 
increasing  taxation  and  establishments,  all  the  venal ;  the 
higher  and  middle  ranks  were  at  its  command,  and  the 
people  at  its  feet.  The  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  col- 
leges, the  parliamentary  electors,  the  press,  the  magistmcies, 
the  local  institutions,  were  so  completely  at  (he  service  of  the 
party  in  power,  that  the  idea  of  independence,  besides  being 
monstrous  and  absurd,  was  suppressed  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
scious ingratitude."  " 

It  is  one  of  the  first  uses  of  party  (o  divide  the  govem- 
Mr.  Pitt's  '"S  classes,  and  leave  one  section  to  support  the 
|erou8''™iii>-  '^"thority  of  the  state,  and  the  other  to  protect 
"*!■  the  rights  of  the  people.     But  Mr.  Pitt  united 

all  these  classes  in  one  irresistible  phalanx  of  power.  Loy- 
alty and  patriotism,  fears  and  interests,  welded  together  such 
a  party  as  had  never  yet  been  created ;  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  public  libertj,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  igjin  he 
known. 

Under  these  discouragements,  the  remnant  ot  the  W  hig 
The  Whigs  in  P'"'ty  resisted  the  represne  me■^^ure^  of  Mr 
opposiuon.  pjjj^a  g„|j  gj^^g  eirne^tly  to  promote  the  resto- 
ration of  peace       But  it  w.i'^  iain  to  contend  agamst  the 

e  Faeul^  of  Advocates 
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governinent.  Arguments  and  remonsf ranee  were  unavail- 
iDg:  divisions  merely  exposed  the  numerical  weakness  of 
tlie  minority;  and  at  length,  in  17DS,  Mr.  Fos  TUsir  smes- 
and  many  of  hia  friends  resolved  to  protect "™'''  ^™^' 
against  t!ie  minister,  and  absolve  tLem=elves  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  measures,  by  withdrawing  from  the  de- 
bales,  and  seceding  from  Parliament.  The  tactics  of  1776 
were  renewed,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  opposition 
was  weakened  and  divided  ;  and,  in  the  abience  of  its  chiefs, 
was  less  formidable  to  ministers,  and  less  capable  of  appeal- 
ing with  effect  to  public  opinion.  Mr.  Tierney  was  the  only 
man  who  profiled  by  the  secession.  Coming  to  the  front,  he 
assumed  the  position  of  leader ;  and  with  great  readiness 
and  vigor,  and  unceasing  activity,  assailed  every  measure 
of  the  government  The  secession  was  continued  during 
three  sessions.  As  a  protest  against  the  minister,  it  availed 
nothing.  He  was  more  absolute,  and  his  opponents  more 
insigaificant,  than  ever.' 

Mr.  Pitt  needed  no  further  accession  of  strength ;  but  the 
union  with  Ireland  recruited  his  majority  with  an  D,auni„n  of 
overwhelming  force  of  Tories  from  the  sister  JJ*n^|o;i^' 
country.  Yet,  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  "s>^i'""»' 
prosperity,  this  very  union  cast  down  the  miniater,  and 
shook  his  parly  to  its  centre.  It  was  far  too  powerful 
to   be   overthrown   by   the  loss  of  such  a  leader ;   but  it 

1  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  81, 101 1  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  i.  303 ;  Memo- 
rials of  Fas,  iii.  136, 137,  249.  "During  the  whole  of  this  Ses^on  (1799) 
the  powerihl  lenders  of  Oppo^tion  continued  to  secede.  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
come  once.  Grej  came  and  spoke  once  iigainst  the  Union,  nnd  Sheridan 
opposed  it  in  several  stages.  Tiemey  never  acted  with  them,  but  main- 
tained hie  own  line  of  opposition,  eEpeciallj' on  questions  of  finance," — Lord 
CcMesler'3  Diary,  i.  192. 

"  ISOO.  In  FebTsaiy,  Fox  came  upon  the  question  of  treating  for  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and  apon  no  other  occasion  during  the  session.  Grej' 
cama  npon  the  union  only.  Tierney  attended  throughonl,  and  moved  his 
annual  finance  pioposilions.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  seBsion  in  Novemher, 
all  the  Opposition  came  and  attended  regularly,  except  Fris^"~  Ibid.,  i. 
216  (  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ia  41,  76,  77;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl 
Grey,  49. 
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was  divided  by  conflic^g  counsels  and  personal  rival- 
ries !  and  its  relations  to  other  parties  were  materially 
clianged.  Mr.  Pitt's  liberal  views  upon  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion and  the  government  of  Ireland  were  shared  by  his  ablest 
colleagues  and  by  nearly  ill  the  Whig^  ,  nhde  the  mijonty 
of  his  party,  siding  with  the  king  condemned  them  a-  dm 
gerous  to  churph  and  state  This  schifm  wis  nevei  wholly 
cured,  and  was  destined,  in  another  generation,  to  cause  the 
disruption  of  the  party.  The  personil  differences  conse 
quent  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  retirement  introduced  disunion  and 
estrangement  among  several  of  the  leading  men,  and  weak- 
ened the  ties  which  had  hitherto  held  the  party  together  m 
a  compact  confederacy.  Mr  Canning  —  brill  ant  ambitiou-i 
and  intriguing  —  despised  the  decorous  medioenty  of  Mr 
Addlngton,  dended  "the  Doctoi  nith  mercilcs  nit,  ndi 
culed  his  speeches,  decHed  hia  measures,  and  diepaiaged  his 
friends,'  "With  restless  activity  he  fomented  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  between  Mr  Pitt  and  his  successor, 
which  other  circumstaneea  concurred  to  aggravate,  —  until 
Mr,  Pitt  and  his  adherents  weie  found  mailing  common 
cause  with  the  Whigs  against  the  Tory  minister"  The 
Tory  party  was  thus  senou'*ly  disunited  ^shile  friendly 
relations  were  encouraged  between  the  fnends  of  Mr  Pitt 
and  the  Whig  members  of  the  opposition  Loid  GreuMlle 
and  bis  party  now  separated  fiom  Mr  Pitt  and  a  sociated 
themselves  with  the  Whigs    and  this  accession  of  strength 

t  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  297,  309,  321),  383,  40B,  433.  — /iiU, 
iv.  68.  Lord  Malmeaburj'B  Coir.,  iv.  376;  Lord  SidmoMli's  Ufe,  li.  146, 
&c,  29S;  Stapletoa's  Cunning  and  bis  Times,  66,  ei  leq.;  Rose's  Uem.,  ii. 
466,  &c  "  Old  Lord  Liverpool  joslly  observed  lliat  Mr.  Additigton  vas 
laughed  oat  of  power  and  place  in  1S(^  by  tbe  beau  moiale,  or,  as  Ihat  grave 
old  politician  prononnced  It,  the  biunumde." — Lord  SotUmtfa  Mem.,  a.  211. 

'i  Lord  Sidmoulh's  Life,  ii.  254,  et  seq.,  29S,  301.  Sir  William  SeoU, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  partiea  in  1803,  said:  "  There  could  be  no  adjust- 
ment between  the  parties,  ironi  the  iiumbers  of  their  respective  adherentSi 
there  was  not  pasture  enough  tor  all."  Lord  Malmesburv's  Core.,  iv.  TT, 
101,  &c.;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  31,  88, 116, 117, 139;  Lord  Col- 
uhester'3  Diaiy,  ii.  403, 
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promised  a  revival  of  the  influence  of  their  parly.  When 
Mr.  Pitt  was  recalled  to  power  in  1804,  being  estranged 
from  the  king's  friends  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Addington, 
he  naturally  sought  an  alliance  with  Lord  Grenviile  and  the 
Whig  leaders,  whose  parliamentary  talents  were  far  more 
important  than  the  number  of  their  adherents.  Such  an 
nllianee  was  favored  by  the  position  of  Lord  Grenvilie,  who, 
having  been  Mr.  Pitt's  Foreign  Secretary,  might  fitly  be- 
come the  mediator  between  two  parties,  which,  after  a  pro- 
Iraeted  contest,  had  at  length  fonnd  points  of  agreement  and 
sympathy.  The  king's  personal  repugnance  to  Mr.  Fox 
frustrated  an  arrangement  which,  by  uniting  the  more  liberal 
section  of  the  Tories  with  the  Whigs,  would  have  constituted 
an  enlightened  party,  progressive  in  its  policy,  and  directed 
by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age.'^  Lord  Grenvilie,  loyal 
to  his  new  friends,  dissevered  hia  connection  with  the  Tories, 
and  associated  himself  with  the  Whigs.'  Mr.  Pitt,  thus 
weakened,  was  soon  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,'  and  to  combine,  once  more,  the  scattered  forces  of  his 
party.  The  reunion  was  of  brief  duration  ;  and  so  wide 
was  the  second  breach,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  the 
Addington  party  were  prepared  to  coalesce  with  the  Wliigs.* 
This  disruption  of  the  Tory  party  restored  the  Whigs  to 
ofBce,  for  a  short  time,  not  indeed  as  an  indepen-  Thswhigs 
dent  party,  —  for  which  they  were  far  loo  weak,  —  J^taJ^ '" 
but  united  with  the  Grenvilles,  Lord  Sidmoilth,  t^"*- 
and  the  king's  friends.  A  coalition  with  the  liberal  followers 
of  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  the  more  natural  and  congenial 

1  Sapra,  Vol.  I.  90  i  Lord  Malmasbuiy's  Con.,  iv.  309 ;  Kose's  Corr.,  ii. 
lOOj  LifB  anil  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  9i-97, 107 ;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,!. 
191;  Lord  Stanhope-B  Life  of  Pitt,  177,  ei  teq.;  Lord  Sidmouth'a  Life,  ii. 
370,  &c. 

*  Lord  Malaiesbory,  speaking  of  Uub  secession,  saja:  "The  French 
prorerb  is  here  verified.  'Un  bou  ami  vaut  mieiix  qne  trois  manvais 
parents.'  "—  Corr.,  \y.  309. 

s  He  was  created  Viscount  Sidmonlh  in  January,  1805. 

'  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  203;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  371;  Eose's 
Corr.,  ii.  368, 
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arrangement ;  ^  but  the  peculiar  relalions  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  tlip  late  idmmiatrition,  the  number  of  his  fnends,  his 
supposed  anstetj  for  peice,  and  his  per  onal  influence  nith 
the  king,  suggested  the  necessity  of  such  in  illnnce  No 
single  paity  could  stand  alone  A  cialition  uas  inevitable, 
and  Lord  Sidmouth,  being  estranged  perion^lly  from  Mr 
Pitts  followers,  was  naturally  led  to  aasociite  himself  with 
Lord  GrenviUe  and  Mr  Fox;,  while  the  latter,  being  dis 
taalpful  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  cooperafe  nilh  the  leader 
of  the  kings  friends "  It  naa  a  coalition  between  men  is 
widely  oppo  ed  in  pohticil  sentiment',  and  connections  as 
Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  had  been  three  and  twentj  jears 
befoie ,  but  it  escaped  the  reproaches  to  which  that  more 
celebrated  coalition  had  fillen  a  victim 

The  signal  failuies  of  Mr  Pitts  war  administration,  and 
the  weanness  of  the  nation  under  constantly  inerea'-ing  tax 
atioD,  afforded  to  the  Whigs  —  who  had  consistently  urged 
a  more  pacific  policy  —  an  opportunity  of  recoveiing  some 
portion  of  their  formal  influence  and  popularity  Their 
brief  reign  was  signalized  by  the  abolition  of  the  sluc- 
trade,  and  other  v,i-p  and  useful  measures  But  Ihey 
had  not  the  confidence  of  the  king , '  thej  failed  even  to 
conciliate  the    Prince   of  Wales ,  *  they   mismanaged   the 

1  Lord  Holland  says;  "  The  disunited  rump  of  Mt.  Pitt's  ministiy  wcra 
body;  and  if  the  leaders  were  inferior  in  talents  to  tliosc  of  other  political 


1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmontli,  ii,  123. 

"  "TliB  king  and  liie  hoiiselioldwece,  from  tie  beginning  and  throughout, 
hostile  to  the  ministr}-." — Lord  HnUan^t  Mem.,  ii.  68. 

*  The  prince,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Moira,  STarch  3l)th,  ISOT,  said :—"  From 
flie  hour  of  Fox's  death, —  that  Iriend,  towards  whom  and  in  whom  my 
attachment  was  unbounded, —  it  is  known  that  my  earnest  wish  was  (o  re- 
tire from  turther  coueem  ^ud  interference  in  puhUc  affiurs."  At  the  same 
time  he  complMued  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  GrenviUe  ministiy, — "  hav- 
ing been  neither  consulted  nor  considered  in  any  one  important  instance;" 
and  oh  the  fall  of  that  ministry,  whom  he  had  generally  desired  to  support. 
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elections  ;  *  thej  were  weakened  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox ;  ^ 
tliey  wei-e  unsuccessful  in  their  negotiations  for  peace  ;  °  and 
fell  easily  before  Ihe  king's  displeasure  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  opponents.^ 

,  It  was  now  evident  that  the  party  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
raised  to  such  greatn'ess  was  not  to  be  cast  down 
by  his  death,   li  had  been  disorganized  by  the  loss  ■nstand, 
of  its  eminent  leader,  and  hy  the  estrangement  of 
his  immediate  followers  from  Lord  Sidinouth  and  the  king's 
friends.     It  possessed  no  statesmen  of  commanding  talents 
to  inspire  its  disheartened  members  with  confidence  j  and 
there  were  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  its  ablest  states- 
men.    But  the  king  was  its  active  and  vigilant  patron,  and 
aided  it  with  all  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  while  the  war- 
cries  of  "  The  Church  in  danger,"  and  "  No  popery,"  were 
suflicient  to  rally  all  ihe  forces  of  the  party.     Even  those 
ministers  who  favored  the  Catholic  claims  were  content  to 
profit  by  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people.     Such  appeals  had,  on  other  ocea- 

be  "  determined  to  resame  hia  original  purpose,  sincerely  prepared,  in  his 
own  mind,  on  the  death  of  poor  Fox,  to  cease  fo  be  a  part;'  man."  Thia 
resolution  he  communicated  to  the  king, — Liyrd  Cdckesler's  Diary,  !i.  115; 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  68-72,  244.— "In  bis  letters  to  Earl  Grey,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  there  ia  no  trace  of  such  feelings." — 
ij/i  and  Opitmss  of  Earl  Grey,  116. 

1  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  93. — "The  iing  who  Ihroughont  his  reign 
had  furnished  every  treasury  with  13,000;.  to  delVay  election  expenses  on  a 
dissolution,  wittitield  that  unconstitutional  assistance  from  tlie  admmislia- 
tionoflBOe."— 7Kd.,S4. 

2  Lord  Holland  says :  '■  Had  Lord  Grenville  in  the  new  arrangements 
(atler  Mr.  Fox's  death)  sought  for  strength  in  the  opposite  party,  had  he 
consulted  the  wishes  of  the  Court,  rather  than  his  own  principles  and  con- 
sistency, he  would  have  condliated  tbe  king,  fixed  himself  permanently 
inoftlce,  and  divested  every  party  in  theetateof  the  means  of  annoying  him 
in  Parliament."— 4/em.  of  Whig  Parly,  ii.  50. 

S  Ann.  Reg.,  1806,  oh.  ix.,  staled  by  Lord  Holland  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Allen;  Pari.  Papers  relating  to  the  negotiation  with  France.  1806; 
Bans.  I>eb.,  1st  Ser.,  viii.  305,  Jan.  5, 1307,  &o. ;  Lite  and  Opinions  of  Earl 
I3rey,  126-188. 

*  Saj/ra,  Vol.  I.  94,  et  seq. 
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sions,  been  a  favorite  device  of  ihe  Tories.  They  had  even 
assumed  fbe  cliurch  lo  be  in  danger  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  aa  a  pretence  for  inviting  a  popish  pretender  lo 
tJie  throne.'  Mr.  Pitt  had  fallen  before  Ihe  same  prejudice 
in  1801  ;  and  in  1807,  the  Dulte  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Per- 
ceval proved  its  efficacy  in  restoring  strength  and  union  to 
their  party. 

Even  the  Dissenters,  swayed  by  their  intolerant  sentiments 
against  the  Catholics,  often  preferred  the  Court  and  High 
Church  candidates  to  the  ftienda  of  rehgious  liberty.  Nor 
did  the  Whigs  generally  gain  popular  support.  The  crown 
and  the  great  Tory  nobles  prevailed  against  them  in  the 
counties ;  and  more  democratic  candidates  found  favor  in 
the  populous  towns.^ 

The  Whigs  were  again  routed ;  but  they  had  gained 
strength,  as  an  opposition,  b}'  their  brief  restoration 
oppoBiiion,  to  power.  Ihey  were  no  longer  a  proscribed 
party,  without  hope  of  royal  favor  and  public 
confidence.  If  not  yet  formidable  in  divisions  against  the 
governmentj  their  opinions  were  received  with  lolerance; 
and  much  popular  support,  hitherto  latent,  was  gradually 
disclosed.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  Scotland.  The 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  the  idol  of  the  Scottish  To- 
ries, had  been  a  severe  blow  to  that  parley  ;  and  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  their  opponents  actually  wielding,  once  more, 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state,  "  convinced  them,"  — 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Cockburn,  —  '  that  they  weie  not 
absolutely  immortal."'  Their  political  power,  indeed,  was 
not  materially  diminished,  but  their  spint  na'i  tempered, 
and  they  learned  to  respcLt,  with  decent  moderation,  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Lord  Melville  was  replaced  in  the 
administi-alion  of  the  affaus  of  Sujtland  by  his  =on,  Mr 
Robert    Dundas,   who,  w  ilh   less   talents   than   hi-   father, 

1  King's  Speech,  1716;  Pari.  Hist ,  vii  ^2      RomiUy  B  Lile  ii  192 

2  Lord  Holland'B  Mem.,  ii.  227  2311 
B  Lord  Cockburn'3  Mem.,  316,  233. 
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brouglit  to  the  office  of  leader  of  a  doraicant  party  much 
good  sense  and  moderation.' 

Younger  men  of  tLe  Whig  party  were  now  rising  into 
notice,  in  literature  and  at  the  Scottish  bar.  Brougham, 
Francis  Horner,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Cockburn  and  Mur- 
ray, were  destined  lo  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics 
and  literature  of  their  age ;  and  were  already  beginning  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  hopes  and  interests 
of  their  party.  Among  their  most  signal  services  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Edhiburgh  Review,*  —  a  journal  distin- 
guished for  the  combination  of  the  highest  literary  merit  with 
enlarged  views  of  political  philosophy  far  in  advance  of  its 
age,  and  an  earnest,  but  temperate  zeal  for  public  liberty, 
which  had  been  nearly  trodden  out  of  the  literature  of  the 
country,' 

The  Whigs  had  become,  once  more,  a  great  and  powerful 
party.  Abandoned  a  few  yeai-s  before  by  many  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  influence,  they  had  gradually  recovered  the 
principal  Whig  families.  They  were  represented  by  several 
statesmen  of  commanding  talents ;  and  their  numbers  had 
been  largely  recruited  since  1793.  But  they  were  not  weD 
led  or  organized ;  and  were  without  concert  and  discipline. 
Wlien  Lord  Howick  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
and  Lord  Henry  Petty  brought  forward  Mr.  Ponsonby,  an 
Irishman,  as  leader  of  a  party  with  whom  he  had  little  ac- 
quaintance or  connection.*  In  1809,  they  were  further  di- 
vided, by  the  embarrassing  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York.^     And  for  several  years,  there  was  little 

1  Lord  Cockbum'a  Mem.,  M9,  230. 

*  The  tirat  number  of  this  journal  was  published  in  October,  1802. 

»  Coctburn's  Mem.  of  Jeffrey,  i.  286;  Liidy  Holland's  Life  of  Sydney 
Smith,  i.  59,  eiieq.;  Oockburn's  Mem.  166. 

i  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  236-242.  Lord  H.  says;  "Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Tieraey,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenvllle,  were  from  veiy  different  but 
obvious  causes  disqualified"  ftr  the  lead.— Vfiirf.,  237.— Life  and  Opinions 
OfEariGrey,  IT4-189. 

6  Ibid,,  223-22T,  2S9. 
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agreement  between  the  aristocratic  Whigs  who  followed  Earl 
Grey,  and  members  who  acted  with  Mr.  Whitbread  or  Sir 
Francis  Eurdett.^ 

The  adminislrations  of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr, 
Perceval  were  formed  upon  the  narrowest  Tory 
fstraiioDs,  principles.  They  were  the  governments  of  the 
king  and  his  friends.  Concessions  to  Catholics 
were  resisted  as  dangerous  to  the  cliurch.'  Repression  and 
coercion  were  their  specifics  for  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
slate :  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  were  resisted  as  innovations." 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  last  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
Lord  Liter-  founded  upon  the  favor  of  the  Prince  Eegeni,  were 
't^i'mf"  extinguished  ■  *  and  the  Tory  rule  was  continued 
^*'^  as  securely  11  ever       der  Lorl  L  ve  pool    but 

the  bi  1"!  of  th  s  aim  n  trat  o  wis  v  der  anl  m  re  1  beral 
Tl  e  rpn  o  al  of  Cathol  c  ii=ab  1 1  es  \  as  1  enceforth  to  he 
in  open  que  t  on  tvery  member  of  the  gover  ment  ^  as 
free  to  speak  and  vote  indepeadenfly  upon  (h  s  mportant 
raea  u  e  '  and  Ibe  d*  ions  to  wl  h  cl  a  co  t  tut  on 
of  the  cab  1  et  gave  n  e  eve  tuilly  led  to  the  d  ssolut  on 
of  the  Tory  pa  ty  Tl  e  dome  t  c  pol  cy  of  th  s  adm  n  stra 
tion  was  haid  and  repressive."     It  earned  out,  as  far  a>  was 

1  Ibid.,  836-338;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  131. 

^  Mr.  Perceval  aaid ;  "  I  could  not  conceive  a  time  or  any  change  of  cir- 
cumEtances  which  could  TendET  forthcr  concession  to  the  Catholics  couaist- 
cnt  with  the  safety  of  the  Slate.''—  Ham.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxi.  6S3. 

a  e.  g.  Mr.  Bankeg'  Offleea  in  Reversion  bills,  1809  and  1810;  Sir  S. 
Eorailly'a  Crimmal  Law  bills,  1810, 1811;  Earl  Grey'B  Life  and  Opinions, 
202-206. 

i  Supra,  Vol.  I.  109. 

s  It  was  announced  by  Lord  Castlereagh  "  that  the  present  government 
would  not,  as  a  government, resist  discussion  or  concession". . .  ''  and  that 
semment  would  be  tVee  to  act  upon  his  own  indi- 
■rd  CW(AMrto''(B>"(Fr(/,10lh  June,  1812,  ii.  387. 

"  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Eldon,  would  resist  inquiry, 
meaning  i 
^athnrst, 
{ledetenlim.    — .u. 

6  See  Chap.  X. 
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practicable  in  a  free  stale,  tht,  doctrines  of  absolutism  But 
victories  and  glory  crowned  then  efforts,  \nd  incrtised  their 
strength ;  while  the  Whigs,  by  condemning  their  foreign 
and  military  policy,  exposed  themselves  lo  the  reproach 
of  unpatriotic  sentiments,  which  went  far  to  impair  their 
popularity. 

But  notwithstanding  the  power  of  ministei".,  the  greit 
force  of  the  Tory  party  w^s  being  giiduilly  Gmwing 
undermined.  The  king,  indeed,  was  on  their  J'hTru^y  mr 
side:  the  House  of  Lords  wis  theirs,  by  connec-  W  ibcbubm 
tion  and  creations:  the  House  of  Commons  wis  their'*,  by 
nomination  and  influence:  the  church  wat,  wholly  (beiri>,  by 
sentiment,  interest,  and  gratitude  But  the  fidelity  of  their 
followers  could  not  always  be  relied  on,^  "ind  gicit  changes 
of  sentiment  and  social  conditions  were  bein^  developed  in 
the  country.  The  old  squires  were,  perhaps,  as  fiithful  is 
ever ;  but  their  estates  were  being  i  apidly  bought  by  weilthy 
capitalists,  whom  the  war,  commeice,  manufactures  and  the 
stock  exchange  had  enriched "  The  rising  generation  of 
country  gentlemen  were,  at  the  sime  time,  more  open  to 
the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  an  ige  wh  ch  was  giid- 
ually  emancipating  itself  from  the  narrow  political  creed  of 
their  fathers. 

Meanwhile  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  was 
rapidly  accumulating  large  populitions,  diawn  ftom  the 
agricultural  counties.  Towns  were  continually  encroaching 
upon  the  countiy ;  and  everywhere  the  same  unifonn  law 
prevailed,  which  associates  actinty  ind  enterprise  with  a 
spirit  of  political  progress,  and  social  inertness  with  senti- 

1  See  Letter  of  Duke  of  Wellington  Co  tlie  Duke  ot  Buckmglmm  Mflrch 
6tti,  1323— Coari  asd  CaMmlt  of  ffto  /I     i    2J2 

2  Lord  Redesdale,  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Deo  11th,  1816,  said- 
"  Many  of  the  old  country  gsntlemen'a  families  are  gone,  and  I  have  no 
donbt  that  the  destruction  of  their  hereditary  influence  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  present  insabordi nation.  .  ■  .  We  are  rapidly  becoming 
—  if  we  are  not  already  —  a  nation  of  ehopkeepers."  —  iorrf  Sidnumlh'i 
Life,  iii.  ie2. 
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merits  opposed  to  political  change  The  great  industnal 
communities  were  forcing  the  Ktent  see  Is  of  deraocraty  the 
counties  were  slilf  the  congennl  loil  of  Toryism  But  the 
formei  were  e^ei  growing  inl  multiplying  the  htter  were 
btationary  or  retrograde  Hence  liberal  opinions  were  con- 
•ilanllj  gaining  ground  among  the  people  ^ 

A  Tory  government  w  is  slow  to  understand  tlip  spirit  of 
Pomocmtio  the  times  and  to  adapt  its  policy  to  tlie  temper 
rmSed'bY  '^"'^  condition  ot  the  people  Ihe  heavy  hur- 
distreas  dins  of  the  war  and  the  sudden  ce'fsation  of  the 
war  expenditure,  caused  enous  distress  and  discontent,  re- 
1S17 1820  suiting  m  clamors  igiinst  the  government  and 
the  revival  of  a  democratic  ^-i  int  among  the  people  These 
symptoms  were  harshly  checked  by  p  es     e  meas- 

ures which  still  further  ahen'ited    h    p    [1    1    m  th    g 
ernment    while  the  Whig-,  by  opp     n     tl  pol   y 

of  ministers,  associated  themselves  w  h  Ih    p  p  1        a 
There  had  generally  been  distrust  a  d     1  b  tw    n 

the  democrats,  or  Radicals,'  and  th  a  "t  t  Wh  g 
The  latter  had  steadily  maintained  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty :  but  had  shown  no  favor  to  demagogues  and 
visionaries.*  But  the  events  of  1817  and  1819  served  to 
unite  the  Whigs  with  the  democratic  party,  —  if  not  in 
genera!  sympathy,  yet  m  a  common  cause  ;  and  they 
gained  in  weight  and  influence  by  the  accession  of  a  more 
popular  following,  Cobbelt,  Hunt,  and  other  demagogues 
denounced  them  for  their  moderation,  and  scoffed  at  them 

1  "Depui^  que  !e?  traiaux  de  1  intellrgfncc  fureiit  devenQs  dea  Eoureea 
de  fbcce  et  de  ncheesei,  on  dut  considerer  cliaque  develop peoicnt  de  la 
^iencc,  cbaqae  connaJsance  DOnvelle,  chaque  id^e  neuve^  coinnie  un 
germe  de  puissaiice,  nus  n  la  port^e  du  peiijle  "  —  De  Tocquecille,  Dem- 
ocratie  ea  Amer  ,  i  4 

2  SeetB/fO,P  195 

°  In  1819,  Hunt  and  Ins  follonere,  for  the  Arst  tame,  assumed  the  name 
of  Radical  Reformers  —Lmd  Suhioalk't  Life,  in  217;  Owie'*  BUt.  of 
Paris,  "'■  511 

*  Earl  tSrey'B  Life  and  Opmions,  243-254. 
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Lord    Grenville  and    his   friends,  who   renewed  the  wiogs, 
their  ancient  connection  wilh  the  Tories.*     Mean- 
while, on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition  had  at  lenglh  fallen  upon  Mr.  Tierney.* 

Tlie  popular  senfimenta  which  were  aroused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings a<;ainst  Queen  Caroline  again  brought  the 
Whig?  into  united  action  with  the  Radicals  and  sr 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  leading  Whigs 
espoused  her  cause ;  and  their  parliamentary  eminence  and 
conspicuous  talents  placed  them  in  the  front  of  the  popular 
movement. 

While  the  Whigs  were  thus  becoming  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  popular  sentiments,  a  permanent  change  incrBa^ng 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  gradually  in-  ^S?o^tiie 
creasing  their  influence  in  public  affairs.  Edu-  P™?'*' 
cation  was  being  rapidly  extended,  and  alt  classes  were 
growing  more  enlightenfd.  The  severities  of  successive 
governments  Lad  wholly  failed  in  repressing  the  activity  of 

1  See  Cobbett'B  Eegieter,  1813, 1819,  IBM,  paisim;  Edinburgh  Review, 
June  1818,  p.  198.  Mr.  Tierney  said,  Nov.  2M,  1819:  "It  was  impoEsible 
to  conceive  any  set  of  men  under  less  obligations  to  (lie  Radicals  than  the 
Whigs  were.  True  it  was  that  ministers  came  in  for  a  share  of  abase  and 
disapprohalion;  hut  it  was  mild  and  merciful  compared  wilh  the  casliga- 
tion  wliieh  their  opponents  roceived,"  —  Hans.  i>et.,  let  Scr.,  xli.  J4j 
Bemalna  of  Mrs.  Trench,  41. 

*  See  Canning's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — Hans.  Deb.,  Ist 
3er.,sxxvi.  1423. 

*  Court  and  Cabinets  of  the  Regency,  ii,  347-306;  Lord  Sidmouth's 
Life,  iii.,29T;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  123,  351-834;  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diary,  iit.  64,  99,  &c, 

*  Lord  ColchesUr's  Diary,  iii.  69,  &c. 
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the  press  the  fear  of  demoeraey  had  died  out  the  opposi 
tion  speakers  and  ivritera  Lid  widelj  dis'iemm ited  liberal 
piinciple-  ,  and  pubLc  opinion  was  agiin  beginning  to  assert 
its  right  to  be  heard  in  the  counciii  of  the  stite  The  Tory 
party  could  not  ful  to  leipond,  in  "iome  measure,  to  this 
spirit,  ind  the  last  few  jeiio  of  Lord  Liveipool's  idminis 
Iration  were  signalized  by  many  ni=e  and  liberil  measures, 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  m  the  an- 
nals of  legislation^  In  domestic  polic},  Mi  Peel  and  Mr 
Huski-.'.on  mere  ivc  m  adsance  of  their  paity  in  foreign 
policy,  Mr  Canning  hur^t  the  strait  bands  of  in  effete  di- 
plomacy, and  recognized  the  just  chims  of  nitions,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  sovereigns  But  the  poLticil  cieed  of  the 
dominanl  parly  iiis  dailj  becoming  le=s  in  inrmony  nith  the 
sentimenls  of  an  enlightened  people  whom  the  Constitution 
WIS  supposed  to  inict  Hith  the  prmleges  of  selfgosern 
ment  Men  like  Loid  EMon  were  out  of  date,  hut  they 
still  rulel  the  country  Sentiments  which,  in  the  time  of 
Mi  Perceval,  had  been  lecepled  as  wise  and  statesmanlike, 
weie  beginning  to  be  ridiculed  by  youngei  men,  as  the 
drivdhnga  of  dotards,  but  they  prevailed  oser  the  argu- 
ments of  the  ablest  debulers  and  public  writers  of  the  day 

And  looking  beyond  the  immediate  causes  which  eonliib- 
Gcnerei  uled  to  the  growth  of  dfmociitic  sentiment  in 
^mocraUo  Enghnd,  we  must  embrace  in  our  moie  distant 
Mnomenis  ^^^^  ,||g  generd  upheaving  of  society  through- 
out Euiope  and  Ameiica,  during  the  last  fifty  jeirs  The 
people  of  the  United  St  ilea  had  eatabli'-hed  a  grcit  republic 
The  levolutionary  spirit  ot  Frdnce  —  itself,  again,  the  result 
ot  deeper  causes  —  bid  spreid  with  epidemic  subtletj  ovei 
the  civilized  world  Ancient  monarchies  had  been  over 
thrown,  and  kings  discrowned,  as  m  i  dram'i  The  tridi- 
tioml  reference  of  the  ppople  for  autjiontj  had  been  shaken 
their  idols  had  bi.en  caat  down  Men  were  now  liught  to 
respect  their  rulers  les=,  and  themsehes  more  to  assert  their 
1  See  Chap.  XVIII. 
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own  rights  and  to  feel  their  own  power  In  everj  countrj, 
—  whatever  its  foim  of  go^ernmenf, —  demoency  his  gain 
ing  Ktienglh  iti  society,  in  the  pre  «,  and  in  the  ^entimintt,  ot 
the  people  Wise  governments  respond  d  to  iti  cxpinsive 
spirit  bhnd  iiid  higoted  rulei^  endeavoied  to  icpre  a  it  as 
sedition  Sometimes  trampled  down  by  de-pofism,  it  lay 
smouldenng  in  dnii^erous  discontent  sometimes  confionted 
with  fear  ^nd  hesitation,  it  hurst  forth  in  revolution  But  m 
England,  harmonizing  with  free  institutions,  it  merely  give 
Blren'tii  to  the  popular  cause,  ind  ultimitely  secured  the 
triumph  of  constitutional  hberty  Society  n  as  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a  degree  of  freedom  hitherto  unknown  in 
Engknd  Eiory  clasa  had  fdt  the  weij^lit  of  authonty 
Parents  had  exercised  a  seiere  di&ciphnc  over  their  chil- 
dren ;  masters  a  hard  rule  over  their  workpeople  :  every  one 
armed  with  power,  from  the  magistrate  to  the  beadle,  had 
wielded  it  sternly.  But  society  was  gradually  asserting  its 
claims  to  gentler  usage  and  higher  consideration.  And  this 
social  change  gave  a  further  impulse  to  the  political  senti- 
ments of  tlie  people, 

"While  these  changes  were  silently  at  work,  the  illness  and 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool  suddenly  dissolved  tho 
union  of  the  great  Tory  party.     He  had  repre- the  Torka  nn 
seuted  the  policy  and  political  system  of  the  late  Lord  Li»er- 
king  and  of  a  past  generation  ;  and  his  adherents  ■"" ' 
in  the  cabinet  outnumbered  the  advocates  of  more  advanced 
principles.     Mr.  Canning,  the  member  of  the  cabinet  most 
eminent  for  his  talents,  and  long  the  foremost  champion  of 
the  Catholics,  was  now  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.     The 
king  did  not  intrust  him  with   the    power  of  carrying  the 
Catholic  question  ; '   but  his   promotion  was  the   signal  for 
the  immediate  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,^  and  their 

1  Stapleton's  Canning  and  hia  Times,  582. 

*  Lord  Melville  concurred  with  Mr.  Canning  npon  the  Calholic  queatlon. 
Lord  Bexley  also  resigned,  but  withdrew  his  resignation. 
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high  Tory  followers.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
Mr.  Wynn  remained  faithful  to  Mr.  Canning ;  and  the  ac- 
complished Master  of  the  E0II3,  Sir  John  Copley,  succeeded 
Lord  Eldon,  who,  at  length,  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  tlie  per- 
manent institutions  of  the  country.  Differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  Catholic  question  were  tlie  arowed  ground  of  this 
schism  in  the  Tory  party ;  and  whatever  personal  considera- 
tions of  ambition  or  jealousy  may  haye  contributed  to  this 
result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ihe  open  Catholic  ques- 
tion, which  had  beeu  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool's  min- 
istry, contained  the  seeds  of  disunion,  rivalry,  and  confiict. 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends  had  contended  in  debates  and 
divisions  against  their  own  colleagues,  and  had  obtained  the 
warmest  support  from  the  opposition.  And  now  the  person- 
al pretensions  and  the  cause  of  the  first  minister,  alike  re- 
pelled that  section  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  adopted  a 
narrower  policy  than  his  own,^ 

The  same  causes  naturally  atlracted  to  Mr.  Canning  the 
Mr.  Canning  friendly  support  of  Ihe  Whigs,  They  differed 
v'the'*''  "'■^^  ^^"^  "P°"  ""^  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
whigB.  foi-m,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  but  had 

long  fought  by  his  side  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics :  they  ap- 
proved his  liberal  foreign  policy,  and  hailed  his  separation 
from  the  high  Tory  connection,  as  a  happy  augury  of  good 
government,  upon  enlarged  and  generous  principles.  An 
immediate  coalition  was  not  desirable,  and  was  discounte- 
nanced by  Earl  Grey  and  other  Whig  leaders ;  but  the  cabi- 
net was  soon  joined  by  Loi-d  Lansdowne,  Ijord  Carlisle,  and 
Mr.  Tierney ;  while  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  waited  to  defend 
him  against  the  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  Tory  seceders,^ 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  union   between   the 

1  Stupleton's  Political  Life  of  Canning,  iii.  324;  George  Canning  and 
his  Times,  690;  Twiss'a  Life  of  Lord  E1Son,ii.  536;  Hans.  Deb.,  May  2d, 
1827,  ad  Ser.,  xvii.  448-488;  Lord  Colohestsr'a  Diaiy,  iii.  434,  493,  &c 
Flumer  Ward's  Mem.,  ii.  167. 

s  Stapleton'8  Political  Life  of  Canning,  iii.  337-345,  348,  el  seq.,  388, 
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liberal  Tories  and  the  Whig    which  wis  dt,  tmed  to  lead  to 
the  most  important  political  con  equences 

In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Canning  wis  smlLhed  from  the 
scene  of  hia  glory  and  his  trials  *  His  old  fnends  d  ii^om  of 
and  associates  had  become  his  bitterest  foes :  his  Mr.  ^n- 
new  allies,  however  sincere,  were  estranged  from  "^"^'^  ^™"'- 
him  by  tlieir  connections,  by  a  life-long  parliamentary  op- 
position, and  by  fundamental  differences  of  opinion.  His 
broken  health  succumbed  to  the  harassing  difficulties  of  his 
position.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  surmounted  them. 
Mutual  concessions  might  have  consolidated  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  parly,  under  his  guidance.  But  what  his  com- 
manding talents  might  possibly  have  accomplished,  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  liis  successor.  Lord  Goderich.  That 
nobleman,  —  after  a  provisional  rule  of  five  months,  —  una- 
ble to  reconcile  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  two  parties, 
resigned  his  hopeless  olRce.^  The  complete  union  of  the 
Whigs  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  was  soon  to  be  ac- 
complished :  but  was  reserved  for  a  more  auspicious  period. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  revival  of  lhe-o!d  Tory  party,  """is' j)u^(, ^f tjji 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  The  formation  of  such  liogionPre- 
a  minislry  was  a  startling  retrogression.  A  mili- 
tary premier,  surrounded  by  hia  companions  in  arms  and  by 
the  narrowest  school  of  Tory  politicians,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
appoint those  who  had  seen  with  hope  the  dawn  of  better 
days,  under  Mr.  Canning.'  At  first,  indeed,  the  Duke  had 
the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  other  friends 


1  August  8tli,  1S27- 

<  Lord  ColcliesCer's  Diary,  iii.  6ST. 

«  Mr.  T.  GreDville,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Bncfcingliam,  Sept.  9, 1828, 
eaysi  "  My  original  objeetionB  to  the  formation  of  a  govemment  concocted 
one  of  tlie  Anny  List  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  ore  quite  insuperable  on  eonati- 
tufioniil  prmciplea  alone;  neifher  is  there  any  inafance  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  any  government  so  adverse,  in  its  foimation,  to  all  the  free  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  our  Constituaon."  — Court  and  CoSintla  o/ Geo. /F-,  ti. 
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of  Mr.  Canning  ;^  but  the  general  character  of  Ihe  ministry 
was  ultra-Tory;  and  within  a  few  months,  all  the  Liberal 
members  seceded.^  It  was  loo  late,  however,  for  an  effete 
school  to  prevail  over  principles  of  liberty  and  justice ;  and 
its  temporary  revival  served  to  precipitate  its  final  overthrow. 

The  first  assault  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  Tory  party 
^^  was  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  carried  against 

Corporation    the  government  his  motion  for  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Acta.  Seb.      Corporation  and  Test  Acts.     The  Duke,  occe  fair- 
'  ly  overcome,  retreated  from  his  position,  and  suf- 

ferel  the  B'll  t    p    s  th        h  b  tl    H  m"l  tl 
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to  the  Calholic  cliuma,  viz,  seven  for  and  six  against  them.  —  Lord  Col- 
eketler'i  Diarg,  iii.  G3Ci. 

^  See  iMpra,  Vol.  I.  329. 

"  See  mfra,  p.  387. 

4  See  in/™,  p.  m. 
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to  a  higher  pitch  of  bitterness  and  exasperation.  The  great 
body  of  the  Tories,  —  sullen,  indignant,  and  revengeful, — 
were  wholly  alienated  from  their  leaders.  Men  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  that  party,  could  not  deny  that  their  com- 
plaints were  well  founded.  According  to  all  the  ethics  of 
party,  they  had  been  wronged,  and  were  absolved  from  fur- 
ther allegiance,^ 

Ministers  were  charged  with  einning  against  political 
morality,  in  another  form.  The  "Whigs  and  followers  of  Mr. 
Canning,  allowing  their  tardy  resolution  to  be  wise  and 
statesmanlike,  aaked  if  they  were  the  men  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ?  If  they  were  convinced  that  the  position  they 
had  held  so  stubbornly  could  no  longer  be  defended,  should 
they  not  have  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  fortress  to 
the  besieging  force  ?  If  a  just  and  conciliatory  policy  was, 
at  length,  to  be  adopted,  the  principles  of  the  opposition  had 
prevailed;  and  to  that  party  should  be  confided  the  honora- 
ble privilege  of  consummating  the  labors  of  a  political  life. 
Mea  who  had  maintained  power  for  thirty  years,  by  defer- 
ring to  the  prejudices  of  their  party,  were  not  entitled  to  its 
continuance,  when  they  had  accepted  the  policy  of  the  op- 
position. If  the  Catholics  were  to  be  emancipated,  they 
should  owe  their  privileges  to  their  own  steady  friends,  and 
not  to  their  oppressors.''  Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to 
the  opposition.  The  Tories  themselves,  —  fiercely  as  they 
condemned  the  conversion  of  their  leaders, — condemned  no 
less  fiercely  their  retention   of  office."     Had   ministers  re- 

1  Hans,  Deb.,  Sesa.  1839, passim;  Ann.  Reg.,  1829,  ch.  i.-iv.;  Letter  of 
Duke  of  WellingtoQ  to  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  April  2l5t,  1829 ;  Court  and 
CabinMsof  Geo.IV.,ii.387. 

s  Mr.  Peel  fi'eel;  acknowledged  that  the  measure  vm  due  to  the  efforts 
of  tbe  opposition.  He  said:  "The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not  tome: 
it  belongs  to  Mr.  Fos,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr,  Plunket,  —  to  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  to  an  illuatrioas  and  right  hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  n 
now  uo  more.  Bj-  their  efforts,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  it  has  proved 
victorious."  —  Ham.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  sx.  1289 ;  Gujiot'3  Life  of  Peel,  39. 

8  Hans.  Deb.,  2a  Sec.,  xx.  1119, 1163, 1283 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon, 
ui.73. 
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eigned,  the  united  body  of  Tories  might  have  shown  a  formi- 
dable front  against  a.  Whig  government,  thongli  aided  by  the 
Tory  Eupportera  of  the  Catholic  cause  ;  but  tliey  were  power- 
less against  their  own  leaders,  who  retained  the  entire  influ- 
ence of  the  government,  and  could  further  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  opposition. 

The  friends  of  Mr,  Canning  observed  that  two  years  ago, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had  refused  to  serve 
■with  that  eminent  man,  lest  they  should  give  countenance  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  pursued  him  with  relentless 
hostility.  And  now  these  very  men  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing a  measure  which  Mr.  Canning  himself  would  have  been 
reslraiaed,  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  took  office,  from 
promoting,^ 

Men  of  all  parties  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden 
abandonment,  by  ministers,  of  the  distinctive  principles  of 
their  party.  Some  doubted  the  honesty  of  their  former  pro- 
fessions :  others  deplored  an  inconsistency  which  had  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  character  and  slatcaman- 
abip  of  public  men.  All  saw  plainly  that  the  Tory  pai'ty 
could  not  long  survive  the  shock.  The  question  which  had 
first  broken  the  consolidated  strength  of  that  party  in  1801, 
and  had  cootintied  to  divide  and  weaken  it,  throughout  the 
regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  had  at  length  shattered 
it  to  pieces.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed ;  but  time 
did  not  abate  the  resentment  of  the  Tories.  Henceforth  the 
government  were  kept  in  power  fay  the  friendly  support  of 
the  opposition,  who,  at  the  same  lime,  prepared  the  way  for 
their  own  evenlual  accession,  by  the  advocacy  of  economic 
and  parliamentary  reform,  the  exposure  of  abuses,  aud  the 
assertion  of  popular  principles. 

In  1830,  the  ministers,  thus  weakened  and  discredited,  were 
Thewiiigs  forced,  by  the  death  o£  George  IV.,  lo  appeal  to 
^wntoisao.  the  people; — when  their  own  unpopularity,  the 

1  Hans.  Doh.,  23  Sir  ,  sxi.  221 ;  Stapleton's  Political  Life  of  Canning, 
iii.  46U ;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  sliv.  286. 
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resentment  or  coolness  of  their  friends,  the  increased  activity 
and  spirit  of  the  Whigs  and  Radical  Reformers,  popular  dis- 
conleuts  at  home,  and  revolutions  abroad,  combined  further  to 
disturb  the  ministerial  majority  at  the  elections.^  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  imprudent  handling  of  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  speedily  completed  his  ruin."  He  fell ;  and 
at  length  the  Whigs  were  restored  to  power,  at  a  time  most 
favorable  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles,  and  the  consol- 
idation of  their  strength.  The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  com- 
prised the  most  eminent  Whigs,  together  with  the  adherenta 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  separated  from  the  Duke  of  Wei 
lington,  and  were  now  unilt-d  with  the  relormer'i  This 
union  was  natural ,  and  it  was  perm^nenL  Its  seeds  had 
been  sown  ia  1801,  when  difference  first  aiose  amongst 
the  Tories :  it  had  grown  throughout  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool  ■  it  hid  ripened  under  Mr  Canning ,  and 
had  beeu  forced  into  maturity  bj  the  new  impulse  of  re- 
form. 

The  time  was  also  propitious  for  enh-ting  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs  the  general  support  of  the  people.     Ililher- 
to  they  had  fallen,  as  an   aristocratic   party,  he-  wsigs  with 
tween  tlie  dominant  Tories  on  one  side,  and  the    ^  •*"•'*■ 
clamorous  Radicals  on  the  other.     Notwithstanding  the  pop- 
ularity of  their  principles,  they  had  derived  little  support 
from  democracy.     On  the  contrary,  democracy  had  too  often 
weakened  their  natural  influence,    and  discredited  their  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  liberty.     But  now  the   popiiiai'  voice 
demanded  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the  re- 
form  ministry  became  at    once  the  leaders  of  the  people. 
Even  democracy,  —  hitherto  the  terror  of  every  government, 
—  was  now  the  turbulent  and  dangerous,  but  irresistible  aUy 
of  the  king's  ministers.     Such  was  the  popular  ferment,  that 
it  was  even  able  to  overcome  the  close  electoral  system  of 
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the  unrefbrmed  Parliament.  The  Tories,  indeed,  forgetting 
their  recent  differences,  were  suddenly  reunited  by  the  sense 
of  a  common  danger.  The  utter  annihilation  of  their  power 
was  threatened ;  and  they  boldly  strove  fo  maintain  their 
ground.  But  they  were  routed  and  overthrown.  The  as- 
cendency of  landlords  in  counties,  the  local  influence  of 
patrons  in  boroughs,  were  overborne  by  the  determined  cry 
for  reform,  and  the  dissolution  of  1831,  when  none  of  the 
old  electoral  abuses  hid  yet  been  corrected,  oei,ured  a  large 
majority  foi  mmister,  m  the  Hou=e  of  Common  The  dis 
solution  of  1832  under  the  new  fianchises  of  the  Reform 
Acta,  completed  their  triumph  Sad  was  the  present  down 
fall  of  the  Torie=  In  the  first  refoirued  Parhiment  they 
numbered  liss  thin  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^  The  condition 
of  the  Whigs  in  1793  Ind  scarcely  been  more  hopek-- 
Their  majority  in  the  Houae  of  Lord^  wa'!  indeed  un 
shaken;  but  it  served  merely  !o  haiass  and  hold  m  check 
their  opponents  To  conquer  with  such  a  force  alone  was 
out  of  the  question 

The  twot  fir>t  years  ifter  the  Reform  Ait  formed  the 
iBcenaeacy  most  elouous  p  riod  m  the  annala  of  the  Whig 
^i?t^^°  paity  Their  principles  had  prevnied  they  were 
form  Act.  ^nce  more  paramount  m  the  councils  ot  the  stite  , 
and  they  used  their  newly  acquired  power  in  forwarding  the 
noblest  legislative  measures  which  have  ever  done  honor  to 
the  British  Parliament.  Slavery  was  abolished :  tke  com- 
merce of  the  East  thrown  open:  the  church  in  Ireland  re- 
formed:  the    social  peril  of    the   poor-laws   averted. 

But  already,  in  the  midst  of  their  successes,  their  influ- 

Btnteot  M    '^^"^  *"*^  popularity  were  subsiding;  and  new 

ties  iner  the  cmbarrassmcnts  were  arising  out  of  the  altered 

relations  of  parties.     While  they  were  still  fighi^ 

ing  the  battle  of  reform,  all  sections   of  reformers  united 

1  In  1884,  Sit  R,  Peal  said  one  inndred  and  thirty  only.  —  Hana.  Deb., 
8d  Ser.,  ssvi.  293.  It  appears  ftom  statisticB  of  the  old  and  new  Parlia- 
menla,  in  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  that  there 
were  149  Conservatives  against  500  Reformora  of  all  deseriptiona,  ii.  36. 
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to  support  them.  Their  differences  were  sunk  in  that  great 
contest.  But  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  victory  was  over, 
they  displayed  themselves  in  Stronger  relief  than  ever. 
The  alliance  of  the  Whigs  with  democracy  could  not  he  per- 
manent ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  democracy  was  now  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  The  radical  reformers,  or  Eadicals, 
long  known  as  an  active  party  in  the  country,  had  at  length 
gained  a  footing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had 
about  fifty  representatives.^  Without  organization  or  unity 
of  purpose,  and  with  little  confidence  in  one  another,  they 
were  often  found  in  combination  agaiDst  the  government. 
And  in  addition  to  this  body,  the  great  towns  recently  en- 
franchised, and  places  suddenly  released  from  the  thraldom 
of  patrons  and  close  corporations,  had  returned  a  new  class 
of  reformers,  having  little  sympathy  with  the  old  Whigs. 
These  men  had  sprung  from  a  different  source  :  they  had  no 
connection  with  the  aristocracy,  and  no  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  constitutional  Whig  party.  Their  political  views 
■were  founded  upon  principles  more  democratic ;  and  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulties,  restraints,  and  compromises  of  public 
affairs  had  not  yet  taught  them  moderation.  They  expected 
to  gather,  at  once,  all  the  fmits  of  an  improved  representa- 
tion ;  and  were  intolerant  of  delay.  They  ignored  the  ob- 
stacles to  practical  legislation.  The  non-conformist  element 
was  strong  amongst  them  ;  and  they  were  eager  for  the  im- 
mediate redress  of  every  grievance  which  Dissenters  had 
suffered  from  the  polity  of  a  dominant  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  Earl  Grey  and  his  older  aristocratic  associates  i-ecoiled 
from  any  contact  with  democracy.  The  great  object  of  their 
lives  had  been  accomplished.  They  had  perfected  the  Con- 
stitution, according  to  their  own  conceptions ;  they  looked 
back  with  trembling  upon  the  perils  thi'ough  which  it  had 
recently  passed ;  and  dreaded  the  rough  spirit  of  their  rest- 
less allies,  who  —  without  veneration  for  the  past,  or  mis- 
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givinnp  as  to  the  future  —  were  already  dam oring  for  fur- 
ther changes  in  church  and  state.  His  younger  and  more 
hopeful  colleagues  had  faith  in  the  vital  energies  of  the  Con- 
stitutioD,  and  in  its  power  of  self-adaptation  to  every  political 
and  social  change.  They  were  prepared  to  take  tlie  lead,  as 
statesmen,  in  furthering  a  comprehensive  policy,  in  harmony 
wilh  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  they  desired  to  consummate 
it  on  safe  principles,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  public  opinion, 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  opposition  to  he  over- 
come.^ Such  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  wise  statesmen,  in 
our  balanced  Constilution.  None  but  despots  or  democrats 
expect  instant  submission  to  their  will.  Liberty  not  only 
tolerates,  but  respects  the  independent  judgment  of  all  free 
citizens. 

The  social  pretensions  of  these  two  sections  of  the  Liberal 
parly  were  not  less  distinct  than  their  political  sentiments. 
The  Whigs  formed  an  aristocracy  of  great  families,  exclu- 
sive in  their  habits  and  associations,  and  representing  the 
tastes  of  the  old  regime.  The  new  men,  speaking  the  dia- 
lect of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  —  with  the  rough 
manners  of  the  mill  and  the  counting-house,  and  wearing  the 
unfashionable  garb  of  the  provinces, —  were  no  congenial 
associates  for  the  high-bred  politicians,  who  sought  their 
votes,  but  not  their  company.  These  men,  and  their  families, 
—  even  less  presentable  than  themselves,  — found  no  welcome 
to  the  gay  saloons  of  the  courtly  Whigs  :  but  were  severed, 

1  Tlie  polic;-  of  the  Whigs,  as  distinguiBhed  ihini  the  impatient  tacticB 
of  the  RadicalB,  was  well  expressed  by  Lord  Durham,  an  advanced  mem- 
ber df  their  party,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  North  Durham,  in  183T. 
He  announced  his  determination  never  to  force  his  measures"  peremptorily 
aod  dogmatically  on  the  consideration  of  the  government  or  (he  Parlia- 
ment. If  they  are  (as  in  my  conscience  I  helievc  them  to  be)  useful  and 
salutaiy  meaturea,  —  for  they  are  based  on  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  people,  —  the  course  of  events  and  the 
experience  of  eveiy  day  will  remove  the  objections  and  prejudices  which 
may  now  esist,  and  insure  their  adoption  whenever  they  are  recommandod 
by  the  deliberate  and  determined  voice  of  the  people."  — £iSfl4.  Rev.  July 
1B3T,  p.  383. 
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by  an  impassable  gulf,  from  the  re'd  rulers  of  the  people, 
whose  ambition  thej  promoted,  hut  i,ould  not  hope  to  share. 
The  Whigs  held  all  the  offices,  and  engrosaed.  e\ery  diatinc- 
tion  which  public  service  and  aristotiratie  connections  confer 
The  Radicals,  while  supporting  the  government  against  the 
Tories,  were  in  no  better  position  than  thit  of  a  despised 
opposition  A  hetrtj  union  between  men  uith  sentiments, 
habits,  and  fortunes  so  dnerse,  was  not  to  be  expected, 
and  lealou'iies  and  distrust  were  soon  apparent  in  every  de- 
bate, and  disagieement  in  eveiy  division  ^ 

A  further  element  of  discord  among  the  ministerial  ranks 
was  found  in  the  Irish  party,  under  the  leader- ^^  jj^j,^ 
ship  of  Mr.  O'Connel!.  They  were  reformers,  in-  i^'J' 
deed,  and  opposed  fo  the  persons  and  policy  of  the  Tories  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  government  adopt  coercive  measures 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland,  than  Mr.  O'ConneU 
denounced  them  as  "  bloody  and  brutal ; "  and  scourged  the 
Whigs  more  fiercely  than  he  had  assailed  the  opponents  of 
Catholic  emancipation.' 

After  the  Union,  the  members  representing  Ireland  had 
generally  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  according  fo  their 
several  political  divisions.  Some  were  returned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  great  Whig  land-owners  ;  but  the  large  majority 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  and  Orange  connection,  and  sup- 
ported successive  Tory  administrations.  The  priests  and 
the  Catholic  Association  wrested,  for  a  time,  from  the  Prot- 
estant landlords  their  accustomed  domination,  in  some  of  the 
eounlies ;  but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders  in 
1829  restored  it.  Soon,  however,  tbe  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
followed  by  an  enlarged  representation,  overthrew  the  Tory 
party  in  Ireland,  and  secured  a  majority  for  the  Whigs  and 
refoi-mera. 

But  these  men  represented  anotiier  country,  and  distinct 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1833,  pp.  32,  70,  111;  Roebuck's  Hlet.  of  the  Whig  Minis- 
try, ii.  107-409 1  Courts  and  Cabiaels  of  Will.  TV.  and  Vict.,  ii.  45-47, 

2  Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  6lti,  1333;  Hans.  Dab.,  3d  Set.  xv.  148. 
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intereats,  sympalhies,  and  passiong.  They  could  BOt  be 
reclioned  upon,  as  memliers  of  the  Liberal  party.  Upon  sev- 
eral measures  affecting  Ireland,  they  were  hotly  opposed  to 
government;  on  other  questions  they  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Radicals.  la  the  struggles  of  the  English  parties, 
they  sometimes  voted  with  the  reformers;  were  often  absent 
from  divisions,  or  forthcoming  only  in  answer  to  pressing 
solicitations :  on  some  occasions,  they  even  voted  with  the 
Tories.  The  attitude  and  tactics  of  this  party  were  fraught 
with  embarrassment  to  Lord  Grey  and  succeeding  ministers  ; 
and  when  parties  became  more  evenly  balanced,  were  a 
serious  obstacle  to  parliamentary  government.  When  they 
opposed  ministers,  their  hostility  was  often  dangerous  ;  when 
they  were  appeased  and  satisfied,  ministers  were  accused  of 
truckling  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 

While  the  Liberal  party  were  thus  divided,  their  oppo- 
Ro.iwioftiie  nents  were  united  and  full  of  hope.  A  few  old 
Tory  party,  Tories  still  distrusted  their  leaders  ;  but  the  prom- 
ise of  future  triumphs  to  their  party,  hatred  of  the  Whigs, 
and  fear  of  the  Kadioala,  went  far  to  efface  the  memory 
of  their  wrongs.  However  small  the  numbers  of  !he  Tory 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  rapidly  recover- 
ing their  local  influence,  which  the  reform  crisis  had  over- 
come. Their  nomination  boroughs,  indeed,  were  lost ;  the 
close  and  corrupt  organization  by  which  they  had  formerly 
maintained  their  supremacy  was  broken  up ;  but  the  great 
confederation  of  rank,  property,  influence,  and  numbers  was 
in  full  vigor.  The  land,  the  church,  the  law,  were  still  the 
strongholds  of  the  party ;  but  having  lost  the  means  of  con- 
trolling the  representation,  they  were  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  support.  They  readily  responded  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  It  was  now  too  late  to  rely  upon  the  distinctive 
principles  of  their  parly,  which  had  been  renounced  by  them- 
selves or  repudiated  by  the  people.  It  was  a  period  of  in- 
telligence and  progress  ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  contend 
with  thtir  rivals  in  the  race  of  improvement. 
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But  to  secure  popular  support,  it  was  necessary  to  divest 
themselves  oC  the  discredited  name  of  Tories.  It 
was  a  name  of  repi-oaeh,  as  it  had  heeti  150  years  co^m-™' 
before;  and  they  renounced  it.  Henceforth  they '"^* 
adroitly  adopted  the  title  of  "  Conservatives ; "  and  pro- 
claimed their  mission  to  he  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  democracy.  Accepting  recent 
changes,  as  the  irrevocable  will  of  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try, they  wei'e  prepared  to  rule  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  popu- 
lar Constitution,  They  were  ready  to  improve  institutions, 
but  Dot  to  destroy  or  reconstruct  them.' 

The  position  which  they  now  assumed  was  well  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Assured  of  the  support  of  the  old 
Tory  party,  ibej  gained  new  recruits  through  a  dread  of 
democracy,  which  the  activity  of  the  Radicals  encouraged. 
At  the  same  time,  by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  progres- 
sive age,  they  conciliated  earnest  and  ardent  minds,  which 
would  have  recoiled  from  the  narrow  principles  of  the  old 
Tory  school. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  the  Wliigs  were  increasing. 
In  May,  1884,  the  cabinet  was  nearly  brolsen  up  Breaking  Dp 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  a^^^^i^i^ 
the  Duke  of  Eichmoad,  and  the  Earl  of  Eipon,  '"'?■ 
on  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  TJie  causes  of  this  disunion  favored  the  approach 
of  the  seceding  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  Conservative 
party.  They  immediately  crossed  over  to  the  opposition 
benches;  and  though  accompanied  by  a  very  small  body 
of  adherents,  their  eminent  talents  and  character  promised 
much  future  advantage  to  (he  Conservative  party.  In  July, 
the  government  was  dissolved  by  tbe  resignation  of  Earl 
Grey;  and  the  Keform  ministry  was  no  more. 

1  In  hia  Address  ^o  the  ElEctors  of  Tamworth,  Sir  Rabert  Peel  stated 
that  he  "  TOnaidered  the  Reform  Bill  a,  final  and  irrevocable  Belllement  of  a 
great  con B^Cu^anal  question,  —  a  settlement  ivhich  no  IViend  to  the  peace 
and  WBlfai'B  of  this  countrv  would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct  or 
by  insidiuiis  means." —  inn.  Reg.,  1S34,  p.  341;  Guizofs  Life  of  Feel, 
60-66. 
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Lord  Melbourne's  mmislry,  stili  farther  estranged  from 
sirKobert  the  Eadicala,  were  losing  ground  and  public  con- 
mln'i'stcj"^  fideticc,  wlien  they  were  suddenly  dismissed  by 
1834-35.'  -William  IV.'  This  precipilate  and  iil-advised 
measure  reunited  the  various  sections  of  the  liberal  parly 
into  an  overwhelming  opposition.  Sir  Robert  Peel  vainly 
endeavored  to  disarm  them,  and  lo  propitiate  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  by  promising  ample  measures  of  reform.''  He 
went  so  far  in  this  direction,  that  the  old  school  of  Tories 
began  to  foresee  alarming  consequences  in  his  policy;"  but 
his  opponents  recognized  the  old  Tory  party  in  disguise, — 
the  same  persons,  the  same  instincts,  and  the  same  traditions. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  fruits  of  their  recent  victory  to  be 
wrested  from  them  by  the  king,  and  by  the  men  who  had 
resisted,  to  tjie  utmost,  the  extension  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. His  ministry  was  even  distrusted  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley *  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  though  separated  from  the 
reformers,  were  not  yet  prepared  io  unite  their  fortunes  with 
the  untried  Conservatives. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  strengthened  his  minority  by  a  dissoiu- 
stateofpar-  tion ; "  but  was  Speedily  crushed  by  the  united 
LoMMet-  forces  of  the  opposition ;  and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
boumc.         restored   to   power.      His   second  administration 

1  Supra,  Vol.  1. 125. 

s  In  his  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Tamwotth,  he  said  that  lie  n-ii3  pre- 
pared to  adopt  tha  spirit  of  (he  Reform  Act  by  a  "  careful  review  of  insti- 
tutions, tivil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a.  fWendly  temper,  combining 
irifh  the  linn  maintenance  of  esCalilisiied  rights  the  correction  of  proved 
abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances."  He  also  promised  a  feir 
consideration  (o  municipal  reform,  the  question  of  church  rates,  and  oth- 
er measures  afieeting  the  Church  and  Dissenters.  —  Jnn.  Reg.,  1334,  p. 

»  Lord  Eldon  wrote,  in  March,  1835,  tha  new  ministers,  "  if  they  do  not 
at  present  go  to  the  tUIl  length  to  which  the  others  were  goins,  will  at 
least  make  bo  many  important  changes  in  Church  and  State  that  nobody 
can  gnesa  how  far  the  precedents  they  establish  may  lead  to  changes  of  a 
vety  formidable  liind  hereafter."  —  Twill's  Life  n/Lnrd  Ehfoa,  ill  Hi. 

*  By  the  death  of  his  grandfather  m  Oct.  1831,  he  iiad  become  Lord 
Stanley, 

s  Before  the  dissolution,  his  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  num- 
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was  again  exclusively  Whig,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who,  holding  opinions  somewhat  more 
advanced,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Radical  party  in 
the  cabinet.  The  Whigs  and  Eadicals  were  as  far  asunder 
as  ever  ;  but  their  diiFerences  were  veiled  under  the  compre- 
hensive title  of  tlie  "  Liberal  party,"  which  served  at  once 
to  conti'ast  them  with  the  Conservatives,  and  to  unite  under 
one  standard  the  forces  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  English 
Radicals,  and  the  Irish  followers  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

During  the  nest  six  years,  the  two  latter  sections  of  the 
party  continued  to  urge  organic  changes,  which  were  resisted 
a3ike  by  Whigs  and  Coaservalives.  Meanwhile,  Chartism 
in  England,  and  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  increased 
that  instinctive  dread  of  democracy  which,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Tory  party.  Min- 
isters labored  earnestly  to  reform  political  and  social  abuses. 
They  strengthened  the  Church,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  the  commutation  of  tithes :  they  conciliated  the  Dis- 
senters by  a  liberal  settlement  of  their  claims  to  rehgious 
liberty :  they  established  municipal  self-government  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  But,  placed  between  the  Radicals 
on  one  side  and  the  Conservatives  oq  the  other,  their  posi- 
tion was  one  of  continual  embarrassment.^  When  they  in- 
clined toward*  the  Radicals,  they  were  accused  of  favoring 
democracj  when  they  resisted  assaults  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Bishops,  the  Church,  and  the  Constitution,  they 

beredless  than  350  m  the  Hew  Parliament,  Ihey  exceearf  250;  and  ihe 
euppoTt  he  received  from  otiiera,  -who  desired  to  give  bini  a  fuir  trisl, 
swelled  this  mmoritj  to  >  eiy  formidable  dimensions.  On  the  election  of 
Speaker,  lie  was  beaten  hy  ten  rotes  only ;  on  the  Address,  by  seven ;  and 
on  tbe  decisive  division,  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  surplns  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church,  by  thirty-three.  —  Sam.  Deb.,  3d.  8er.  xsvi.  ^4,  425, 
&c.;  im.,  xxvii.  T70;  Courts  and  Cab.  of  Will.  IV.  and  Vict.,  ii.  161; 
Guizot'B  Life  of  Peel,  72. 

1  The  relative  numbers  of  the  diffident  parties,  In  183T,  have  been  thns 
computed:  — Whigfl,  153;  Liberals,  100 ;  Radicals,  80  =  333.  Tories,  139; 
Dltra-Tories,  lOOi  Conservalives,  80  =  319.  —  Oiurfe  oai  CdimeU  of  WiS. 
IV.  and  Vicl.,  ii.  2&3. 
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were  denounced  by  their  own  extreme  followei-s,  as  Tories. 
Nay,  so  much  was  their  resistance  to  further  constitutional 
changes  resented,  that  sometimes  Radicals  were  found  join- 
ing the  opposition  forces  in  a  division ; '  and  Conservative 
candidates  were  preferred  fo  Whigs,  by  Eadical  and  Chartist 
electors.  The  liberal  measures  of  the  government  were  ac- 
cepted without  grace,  or  fair  aclinowledgraent;  and  when 
they  fell  short  of  the  extreme  Radical  standard,  were  reviled 
as  wortldess.^  It  was  their  useful  but  thankless  office  to  act 
as  mediators  between  extreme  opinions  and  parties,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  brought  into  perilous  conflict." 
But  however  important  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  it  sacri- 
ficed the  popularity  and  influence  of  the  party. 

Meanwhile  the  Conservatives,  throughout  the  country, 
ConfcrraUTe  Were  busy  in  reconstructing  their  party.  Their 
KBciion.  organization  was  excellent :  their  agents  were 
zealous  and  active  ;  and  the  registration  courts  attested  their 
growing  numbers  and  confidence.* 

There  were  diversities  of  opinion  among  difl«rent  sections 
of  this  party,  —  scarcely  less  marked  than  those  which  char- 
acterized the  ministerial  ranks,  —  but  they  were  lost  sight  of, 
for  a  time,  in  the  activity  of  a  combined  opposition  to  the 
government.  There  were  ultra-Tories,  ultra-Protestants,  and 
Orangemen,  who  bad  not  forgiven  the  leaders  by  whom 
they  Lad  been  belrayed  in  1829.  There  were  unyielding 
politicians  who  remembered,  with  distrust,  the  liberal  policy 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  1835,  and  disapproved  the  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  he  had  since  met  the  Whig  measures  affect- 

1  Ediiib.  Rev.,  April,  1840,  383. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  284. 

*  Bulwer  says:  "They  clumsily  attempted  what  Macliiavel  ha9  termed 
rhe  finest  masterpiece  in  political  science,  —  'to  content  the  people  antt  to 
manage  the  nobles.'  "  — Easland  oad  the  EngBsh,  ii.  271.  But,  in  truth, 
their  principles  and  Iheir  position  aiike  dictated  a  middle  course. 

*  Sir  K,  Peel,  at  a  dinner  in  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  in  May,  1838,  raised 
the  not  very  exalted,  but  Hctremely  practical  eiy  of  "register,  register, 
register,"  nhich  kbs  responded  to  by  electioaeering  agents  with  the  utmost 
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ing  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters.'  The  leaders 
were  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  sentiments  of  the  people, 
while  many  of  their  adherents  were  still  true  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  party. 

But  these  diversities,  so  far  from  weakening  the  Conserva- 
tives while  in  opposition,  served  to  increase  their  strength, 
by  favoring  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  hopes  of  various 
classes.  Men  who  would  have  repealed  the  Catholic  Belief 
Act,  and  withheld  the  grant  for  Maynooth  j  who  deemed  the 
Church  in  danger  from  the  agressions  of  Dissenters ;  who 
regarded  proteciion  to  native  industry  as  the  cardinal  maxim 
of  political  economy  ;  who  saw  in  progress  nothing  but  de- 
mocracy, —  were  united  with  men  who  believed  that  the  safely 
of  the  Church  was  compatible  with  the  widest  toleration  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  that  liberty  would  ward  off  democ- 
racy, and  that  native  industry  would  flourish  under  free 
trade.  All  these  men,  having  a  common  enemy,  were,  aa 
yet,  united ;  but  their  divergences  of  opinion  were  soon  to 
be  made  manifest.* 

Before  the  dissolution  of  1841,  they  had  become  more 
than  a  match  for  the  ministry;  and  having  gained  siritoiwre 
a  considerable  majority  at  the  elections,  they  were  ^'J^(tt™°* 
again  restored  to  power,  under  the  masterly  lead-  ^®*'-- 
ership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Such  were  the  disrepute  and 
unpopularity  into  which  the  Whigs  had  fallen,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  commenced  his  labors  with  prospects  more 
hopeful  than  those  of  any  minister  since  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was 
now  joined  by  Ijord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Eipon,  —  seceders  from  the  reform  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey.  He  combined  in  his  cabinet  men  who  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  old  Tory  school,  and  men  who  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  policy  as  liberal  and  progressive  as  the  Whigs  had 

1  Ediob.  E«T-.,  April,  1840,  p.  288;  Ann,  Eeg.,  1340,  pp.  64,  71. 

»  A  reviewer  trealJng  in  April,  1840,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party, 
said:  "His  oatradsin  may  be  distant,  but  to  us  it  appears  to  be  certain."  — 
Edixb.  Rill.,  April,  13iO,  p.  313. 
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ever  profeasecl.  He  was  himself  prepared  for  measures  of 
wisdom,  and  the  highest  statesmanship ;  hut  such  was  the 
conslitution  of  his  party,  and  such  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  his  policy  was  soon  destined  to  destroy  Lis  own  power, 
aad  annihilate  his  party. 

During  the  late  elections,  a  fixed  duty  on  com  had  been 
Hi,  free-tradB  advocated  by  the  Whigs,  and  free  trade,  on  a  more 
policy.  extended    scale,   hy   the    Corn-law    League    and 

many  liberal  supporters  of  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment. The  Conservatives,  as  a  body,  had  denounced 
the  impolicy  of  these  measures,  and  claimed  protection  for 
native  industry.^  Their  main  strength  was  derived  from 
the  agricultural  classes,  who  regarded  any  relaxation  of  the 
protective  system  as  fatal  to  their  interests.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  taken  issue  with  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  policy 
of  protection,  and  had  triumphed.  But  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  and  more  advanced  political  science,  were  de- 
manding increased  supplies  of  food,  and  an  enlarged  field  for 
commerce  and  the  employment  of  lahor.  These  were  wants 
which  no  class  or  party,  however  powerful,  could  long  with- 
stand J  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  foresight  of  a  states- 
man, perceived  that  by  gradually  adopting  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom,  he  could  retrieve  the  finances,  and  de- 
velop the  wealth"  and  industry  of  his  country.  Such  a 
policy  being  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  supposed  interests 
of  his  party,  and  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  public  opinion,  — 
he  was  obliged  to  initiate  it  with  caution.  The  dangers  of 
his  path  were  shown  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, —  the  representative  of  the  agricultural  interest,  — ■ 
before  the  new  policy  had  been  announced.     In  1842,  the 

1  "  Sir  Robert  Feel  solicited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
the  general  election  of  1341,  as  against  the  wbola  free-frade  policy  embodied 
in  the  Wliig  budget  of  that  yeat."  ....  "  This  budget,  so  scorned,  so  vilified, 
that  ic  became  the  death-warrant  of  its  anthois,  was  destined,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  be  not  flie  tiophy,  but  the  equipment  ot  its  conquerors, —  as  the 
Imiiaii,  after  a  victory,  dresses  himself  in  HtB  bloody  scalp  of  bis  adver- 
sary."— Quarterly  Rev.,  Sept,,  5B4B,  p.  561. 
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minister  maiatajaed  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  upon  com  ; 
bat  relaxed  its  prohibitory  operation.  His  bold  revision  of 
the  customs'  tariff  in  the  same  year,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Canada  Corn  Bill  in  1843,  showed  how  little  his  views  were 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  his  party.  They  already 
distrusted  his  fidelity  to  protectionist  principles ;  while  ihey 
viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corn-law 
League,  and  the  successful  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  to  which  he  offered  a  dubious  resistance,^  In 
1845,  the  policy  of  free  trade  was  again  advanced  by  a  fur- 
ther revision  of  the  tariff.  The  suspicions  of  the  protection- 
ists were  then  expressed  more  loudly.  Mr,  Disraeli  declared 
protection  to  be  in  "  the  same  condition  that  Protestantism 
was  in  1828 ; "  and  expres&ed  his  belief  "  that  a  Conservative 
government  was  an  organized  hypocrisy.'" 

The  bad  harvest  of  this  year,  and  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  precipitated  a  crisis  which  the  Corn- j(^^^,  ^^  ^^^ 
law  League  and  public  opinion  must  erelong  have  com  Laws, 
brought  about ;  and,  in  December,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  proposed 
to  his  colleagues  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ministry,  representing 
the  landed  interest,  should  at  once  adopt  a  policy  repugnant 
to  their  pledges  and  party  faith.  They  dissented  from  the 
advice  of  their  leader,  and  he  resigned."  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  Lad  recently  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,*  was  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  form 
a  government;  but  failed  in  the  attempt;  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  supported  by  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord  Stanley,' 

I  Lord  PalmeistoQ's  speecli,  Aug.  10th,  18*3;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  8er.,lKV. 
1230 !  Lord  Stanhope ;  lUd.,  Ixx.  578 ;  Gnizot's  Life  of  Peel,  107,  125,  228. 

a  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxviii.  1023;  Diapaeli's  Lord  G.  Bentjnok,  T; 
Guizofs  Life  of  Peel,  2SB-240. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  8er.,  Issxiii.  39 ;  Peet*B  Mem,,  ii,  182-228,;  Disraeli's 
Lord  G.  Bentinck,  21-31. 

*  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  London,  Nov.  BSd,  1845;  Peers  Mem.,  il.  175. 
»  Peel's  Mem.,  ii,  ^6-261;  Disraeli's  Lord   G.   Benfinck,  30.     Lord 

Wliamcliffe  died  the  day  before  SirK.  FeepB  retnn*  to  irffee.  Ami.  Keg., 
1845,  Chron,  320, 
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resumed  ofBce ;  and  ventured,  in  the  face  of  a  protec- 
tionist Parliament,  wholly  to  abandon  the  policy  of  protec- 

As  a  statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entitled  to  the  grat- 
er Robert  itude  of  his  country.  No  other  man  could  then 
tio^'wOBhis  hs^c  passed  this  vital  measure,  for  which  he  sacri- 
I*"''-  ficed  the  confidence  of  followers  and  the  attach- 

ment of  friends.  But,  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  was 
unfaithful  and  disloyal.  The  events  of  1829  were  repeated 
in  1846.  The  parallel  between  "  Protestantism  "  and  "pro- 
tection" was  complete.  A  second  time  he  yielded  lo  political 
necessity,  and  a  sense  of  paramount  duty  to  the  state ;  and 
found  himself  committed  to  a  measure,  which  lie  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  party  by  opposing.  Again  was  he 
constrained  to  rely  upon  political  opponents  to  support  him 
against  his  own  friends.^  He  passed  this  last  measure  of 
his  political  life,  amid  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his 
party.  He  bad  assigned  the  credit  of  the  Caiholic  Belief 
Act  lo  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he  had  constantly  opposed ;  and 
be  acknowledged  that  the  credit  of  this  measure  was  due  to 
"  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden,"  —  the  apos- 
tle of  free  trade,  —  whom  he  had  hitherto  resisted.*  Aa  he 
had  braved  the  hostility  of  his  friends  for  the  public  good, 
the  people  applauded  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  —  felt 
for  him  as  he  writhed  under  the  scourging  of  his  merciless 
foes,  —  and  pitied  him  when  he  fell,  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  great  political  fabric  which  his  own  genius  had  recon- 
structed, and  his  own  bands  had  twice  destroyed.*  But  every 
one  was  sensible  that,  eo  long  as  party  ties  and  obligations 
should  continue  to  form  an  essentia!  part  of  parliamentary 

»  P«el'sMem.,ii.  359;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.Bentinck,  19-57;  108,  204-20T. 

^  See  his  own  memorandum  on  tlic  positionof  ministerG,  June  2l3t,IS46; 
Mem.,  ii.2S8;  Disraeli's  Lord  O.Ben  tinck,  119,  &c. 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxxvii.  1054:  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Benfinok,  307- 
310. 

*  Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  370,  239-298,  368;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentincfc, 
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government,  the  first  statesman  of  his  age  had  forfeited  all- 
future  claim  to  govern,' 

The  fallen  minister,  accompanied  by  a  few  fiiitlifu!  friends, 
—  the  first  and  foremost  men  of  his  party, —  were  separated 
forever  from  the  main  body  of  the  Conservatives. 

"  They  stooi  sloof,  the  sears  remainiag, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  lieen  r«iit  asnnd«r  j 
A  dreaiy  sea  now  flows  between  ;  — 
But  neitlier  hest,  nor  froal,  nor  thunder, 
Shail  wholly  do  away.  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  Ihat  which  once  hath  been." 

Men  of  all  parties,  whether  approving  or  condemning  the 
measures  of  1829  and  1846,  agreed  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel's  contact  could  not  be  justified  upon  any  a  partj 
of  (he   conventional   principles  of   party   ethics. 
The  relations  between  a  leader  and  his  followers  are  those  of 
mutual  confidence.     His  talents  give  them  union  and  force : 
their  numbers  invest  him  with  political  power.    They  tender, 
and  he  accepts,  (he  trust,  because  he  shares  and  represents 
their  sentiments.     Viewing  afikirs  from  higher  ground,  he 
may  persuade  them  to  modify  or  renounce  their  opinions,  in 
the  interests  of  the  state :  but,  without  their  concurrence,  he 
has  no  right  to  use  for  one  purpose  that  power  which  they 
have  intrusted  to  him  for  another.    He  has  received  a  limited 
authority,  which  he  may  not  exceed  without  further  instruc- 
tions.    If,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  party,  he  believes 

1  On  quitting  office  he  said,  "In  relinquishing  power  I  shall  leave  a 
name  severely  eensnred,  I  ifear,  by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  re- 
gret the  severance  of  party  ties,  —  deeply  regret  that  seTerance,  not  from 
interested  or  personal  motives,  bat  from  the  flrm  conviction  that  fidelity  t« 
party  engagements,  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party,  conad- 
tutes  a  powerlUl  insWumentof  government." — Hans.  2)^6.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxxvii. 
1054. 

So  complete  was  the  aIi«nalion  of  the  Tory  party  from  Sir  B.  Feel  that 
even  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  who  coiiperaied  with  him  in  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  concurred  with  Lord  Derby  in  opinion,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  ever  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party  again,  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  —  Speech  ef  Lord  Derby  ni  Liverpool,  Oct.  adth. 
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the  public  welfare  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  policy,  it 
is  not  for  him  to  carry  it  out.  He  cannot,  indeed,'he  called 
upon  to  conceal  or  disavow  his  own  opinions ;  but  he  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  lead  the  forces  intrusted  to  liia  command, 
—  still  less  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  enemy.  Elected  chief  of 
a  free  republic, —  not  its  dictator,  —  it  becomes  his  duty, 
honorably  and  in  good  faith,  to  retire  from  his  position,  with 
as  little  injury  as  may  be  to  the  cause  he  abandons,  and  to 
leave  to  others  a  task  which  his  own  party  allegiance  forbids 
hiia  to  attempt.' 

This  disruption  of  the  Conservative  party  exercised  an 
The  conaetT-  important  influence  upon  the  political  history  of 
the^au^Bir  ^^^  succeeding  period.  The  Whigs  were  restored 
K.  Peot.  (Q  power  under  Lord  John  Russell,  —  not  by 
reason  of  any  increase  of  their  own  strength,  but  by  the- 
disunion  of  their  opponents.  The  Conservatives,  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  tlieir  leaders,  and  committed  to  the  hope- 
less cause  of  protection,  were,  for  the  present,  powerless. 
They  were  now  led  by  Lord  Stanley,  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  time,  who  had  been  the  first  to  sepai'afe  from 
Earl  Grey,  and  the  first  to  renounce  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
the  Comnjons,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  Lord  George  Eentinck,  and  the  powerful,  ver- 
satile, and  caustic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  —  the  two  fore- 
most opponents  of  the  late  minister.  But  they  were,  as  yet, 
without  spirit  or  organization,  —  disturbed  in  their  faith,  and 
repining  over  the  past  rather  than  hopeful  of  the  fulure.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  were  ill 
_  whi  fa  "'■  ^^^^  ^'^  their  more  advanced  supporters,  as 
office  under  they  had  been  under  Lord  Melbourne.  They  had 
sell,  1846-  nearly  worked  out  the  political  reforms  comprised 
in  the  scheme  of  an  aristocratic  party ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Reel  had  left  them  small  scope  for  further  experi- 

1  See  hia  own  juslification,  Mem.,  ii.  IBS,  228,  311-325;  Disraeli's  Lord 
George  Bentiiick.  31-33,  390,  &c. 
s  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentiack,  79, 173,  &c. 
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menis  in  fiscal  legislation.  They  resisted,  for  a  time,  all  proj- 
ects of  change  m  the  representition ;  but  were  at  length 
driven  bj  the  necpssities  of  Iheir  position,  lo  promise  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  fiinchise  '  With  parties  so  disunited, 
a  stiong  goYemment  was  iraposfible;  but  Lord  J.  Russell's 
administration,  living  upoa  the  distractions  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, listel  for  MX  year-  In  18o2,  it  fell  at  the  first  touch 
of  Loid  Palmer  ton,  who  had  been  recently  separated  from 
his  colleague 

Power  was  ag^in  within  the  reach  of  the  Conservatives, 
and  they  grasped  it  The  tarl  of  Derby  ^  was  a 
leader  worthy  to  inspire  them  with  confidence ;  ministry, 
but  he  had  the  aid  of  feu  experienced  statesmen. 
Free  trade  was  flourishing;  and  the  revival  of  a  protective 
policy  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Yet  protection  was  still 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  great  body  of  his  party.  He 
could  not  abandon  it,  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  friends: 
he  could  not  maintain  it,  without  the  certain  destruction  of 
his  government.  A  party  cannot  live  upon  memories  of  ihe 
past :  it  needs  a  present  policy  and  purpose  ;  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  ihe  existing  views  and  needs  of  society.  Hut  the 
Conservatives  clung  to  the  theories  of  a  past  generation, 
which  experience  had  already  overthrown  ;  and  had  adopted 
no  new  principles  to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  their  own  lime. 
In  the  interests  of  his  party.  Lord  Derby  would  have  done 
well  to  decline  the  hopeless  enterprise  which  had  fallen  to 
his  lot.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Conservatives. 
Divided,  disorganized,  and  unprepared,  —  without  a  popular 
cry,  and  without  a  policy,  —  their  failure  was  inevitable.  Id 
vain  did  they  advocate  protection  in  counties,  and  free  trade 
ill  towns.  In  vain  did  many  "  Liberal  Conservatives  "  out- 
bid their  Whig  opponents  in  popular  professions  :  in  vain  did 
others  avoid  perilous  pledges,  by  declaring  themselves  fol- 

1  Supi-B,  Vol.  I.  357. 
'  Bigira,  Vol,  1. 13S. 
^  Lord  Stanlej'  had  succeeded  his  father  in  Oie  earldom  in  1851. 
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lowers  of  Lord  Derby,  wherever  he  might  lead  them.  Tbey 
were  defeated  at  the  elections  :  they  were  constrained  to  re- 
Dounee  the  policy  of  protection  : '  they  could  do  little  to  gratify 
their  own  friends  ;  and  they  had  again  united  all  sections  of 
their  opponents. 

And  now  Ihe  results  of  the  schism  of  18i6  were  apparent. 
The  disciples  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  school  had  hith- 
Whigs  ana  erto  kept  aloof  from  both  parties.  Having  lost 
aerLotd""'  their  eminent  leader,  they  were  free  to  form  new 
Aberdoen.  connections.  Distinguished  for  their  talents  and 
political  experience,  llieir  influence  was  considerable,  not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  their  following.  Their  ambi- 
tion had  been  checked  and  unsatisfied.  Their  isolation  had 
continued  for  six  years :  an  impassable  gulf  separated  them 
from  the  Conservatives ;  and  their  past  career  and  present 
sympathies  naturally  attracted  them  towards  the  Liberal 
party.  Accordingly,  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  comprising  the  Peelites, —  as  they  were 
now  called,  —  the  "Whigs,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a 
representative  of  the  philosophical  school  of  Eadicals.  It 
united  men  who  had  labored  with  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Hume.  The  Liberal  party  had 
gained  over  nearly  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Conservative 
ranks,  without  losing  any  of  its  own,  Five-and-twenly  years 
before,  the  foremost  men  among  the  Tories  had  joined  Earl 
Grey ;  and  now  again,  the  first  minds  of  another  generation 
were  won  over,  from  the  same  party,  to  the  popular  side,  A 
fusion  of  parties  had  become  the  law  of  our  political  system. 
The  great  principles  of  legislation,  which  had  divided  par- 
ties, had  now  been  settled.  Public  opinion  had  accepted  and 
ratified  them ;  and  the  disruption  of  parly  ties  which  their 
adoption  had  occasioned,  brought  into  close  connection  the 
persons   as  well  as  principles  of  various    schools  of  poli- 


1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Si 
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"No  administration,  in  modern  times,  had  been  stronger  in 
talent,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  parliamenlary  sup- 
port,  than  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen.     Em  the  union  ^1'  ?f  uiia 
of  parties,  which  gave  the  cabinet  outward  force, 
was  not  calculated  to  secure  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
amongst  its  members.     The  Peelites  engrossed  a  preponder- 
ance, in  the  number  and  weight  of  their  ofliees,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  following,  which  was  not  borne  without  jeal- 
ousy by  the  Whigs.     Unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose  was 
wanting  to  tie  materia!  strength  of  the  coalition  ;  and  in  lit- 
tle more  than  two  years,  discord,  and  the  disastrous  incidents 
of  the  Crimean  war,  dissolved  it. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  J.  Eus- 
Bcll  retired;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  intrusted  g^pg^y,^  of 
with  the  reconstruction  of  (he  ministry.  It  was  ^^'"^j^^ 
Bcarcely  formed,  when  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  ^lon, 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  followed  their  Peel- 
ite  colleagues  into  retirement.  The  union  of  these  states- 
men with  the  Liberal  party,  —  so  recently  effected,  —  was 
thus  completely  dissolved.  The  government  was  again  re- 
duced to  the  narrower  basis  of  the  Whig  connection.  Lord 
John  Etissell,  who  had  rejoined  it  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  the  Colonial  Office,  resigned  after  the  confer- 
ences at  Vienna,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition.* 
The  Radicals,  —  and  especially  the  peace  party, —  pursued 
the  ministry  with  determined  hostility  and  resentment.  The 
Peelites  were  estranged,  critical,  and  unfriendly. 

The  ministerial  party  were  again  separated  into  (heir  dis- 
cordant elements,  while  the  opposition  were  watch-  combiimtion 
ing  for  an  occasion  to  make  common  cause  with  agonal  tbe 
any  section  of  the  Liberals  against  the  govern-  °'°i«'*''- 
ment.  But  a  successful  military  administration,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace. with  Russia,  rendered  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  position   too  strong  to   be   easily  assailed.     For  two 

1  Anu.  Beg.,  1855,  p- 152,  el  leq. 
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years  he  maintained  his  ground,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  threatened.  Early  in  1857,  however,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  in  China,  he  was  defeated  by  a  combination 
of  parties.^  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cobdea  and  his  friends, 
by  Lord  John  Knssell,  by  all  the  Peelites  who  had  lately 
been  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Conserva- 
tives.^ Coalition  had  recently  formed  a  strong  government ; 
and  combination  now  brought  suddenly  together  a  powerful 
opposition.  It  was  not  fo  be  expected  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  submit  to  a  confederation  of  parties  so  casual  and  in- 
congruous. He  boldly  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  routed  his  opponents  of  every  political  see- 
In  the  new  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  minister 
Lord  Ptimer-  "^  *  national  party.  The  people  had  given  him 
toityS"'  ^^'^'^  confidence;  and  men,  differing  widely  from 
luddeaau.  Qjje  another,  concurred  in  trusting  to  his  wisdom 
and  moderation.  He  was  the  people's  minister,  as  the  first 
William  Pitt  had  been  a  hundred  years  before.  ^But  the 
parties  whom  he  had  discomfited  at  the  elections,  —  smart- 
ing under  defeat,  and  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  —  were 
ready  to  thrust  at  any  weak  place  in  his  armor.  la  1858, 
our  relations  with  France,  after  the  Orsini  conspiracy,  ~—  in- 
felicitously  involved  with  a  measure  of  municipal  legislation, 
—  suddenly  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage ;  when  all  the  par- 
ties who  had  combined  against  him  in  the  last  Parliament, 
again  united  their  forces  and  Overpowered  him.' 

1  rrevioua  concert  between  the  different  parties  was  denied;  and  combi- 
naOon  is,  therefore,  to  be  understaod  as  a  concmrence  of  opinion  and  of 
votes.  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  J.  Eussell;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  culiv. 
1910,  2322. 

2  Tbe  majority  against  goycmmeat  was  16 ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.;  csliv. 
IBle.    Ann.  Ecg.,  1857,  eh.  iii. 

B  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr,  MibiBC  Gibson,  Mc.  Layatd,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
among  his  Liberal  aupparteis,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Roundell-Palmer 
among  the  Peelites,  lost  their  seats.  —Aon.  Reg.,  18BT,  84. 

*  The  m^ority  against  him  was  19  —  Ayes,  215 ;  Noes,  3M  —  Ann.  Keg., 
1858,  eh.  ii.;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cslviii.  1844. 
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Lord  Derby's 


These  parties  had  agreed  in  a  single  vole  against  the 
ister ;  but  their  union  in  the  government  of  the 
country  waa  inconceivahle.  The  Conservativ 
tlierefore,  as  the  strongest  party,  were  restored  to  ™^'  ■"™'* 
power,  under  the  Earl  of  Derhy.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  years  had  exemplified  the  fusion  of  parties  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  their  combination,  on  particular  occasions,  in 
opposition.  The  relations  of  all  parties  were  disturbed 
and  unsettled.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  that  their  principles 
were  no  less  undetermined.  The  broad  distinctions  between 
them  had  been  almost  effaced;  and  all  alike  deferred  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  rather  than  to  any  distinctive  policy  of  their  own. 
The  Conservatives  were  ia  a  minority  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred,  as  compared  with  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party ;  ^ 
and  their  only  hopes  were  in  the  divided  councils  of  the  op- 
position, and  la  a  poln,j  which  should  sati-fy  public  expecta- 
tions. Accordinglj,  though  it  had  hitherto  been  their  char- 
acteristic principle  to  resist  constitutional  changes,  they  ac- 
cepted Parliamentary  Eeform  as  a  political  necessity ;  and 
otherwise  endeavored  to  conform  to  public  opinion  For 
the  first  session,  thej  were  miintained  solelj  bv  the  disunion 
of  their  opponents  Their  India  Bill  threatened  them  with 
ruin ;  but  they  were  rescued  by  a  dexterous  manceuvre  of 
Lord  John  Kuasell '  Their  despatch  disipprovmg  Lord 
Canning's  Oude  proclamation  impenlled  then  posrtion  ;  but 
they  were  sa^ed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Elienborough, 
and  by  a  poweifui  diversion  in  their  fa\or,  concerted  hj 
Mr,  Bright,  Sir  James  Grahim  ind  other  nieniberi,  of  the 
opposition'  It  was  clear  thit,  however  great  their  intrinsic 
weakness,  they  were  safe  until  their  opponents  hid  tomposed 
their  differences.  Early  in  the  following  session,  this  recon- 
ciliation was  accomplished ;  and  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 


I  Quarterly  Bev.,  civ.  BIT. 

5  Ann.  Reg.,  1858,  ch.  iii.j  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser. 

B  Ann.  Reg.  1S58,  ch.  iv. ;  Hana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser. 
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party  conoun-ed  in  a  resolution  fatal  to  the  Ministerial  Ee- 
form  Bill.i 

Ministers  appealed  in  vain  to  the  country.  Their  own 
Loni  Peimfr-  di^itinctive  principles  were  so  far  lost,  that  they 
minia^^  were  unable  to  rely  upon  reactionary  sentiments 
18B9.  against  constitutional  change ;  and  having  commit- 

ted themselves  to  popular  measures,  they  were  yet  outbidden 
by  their  opponents.  They  fell ;  °  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
restored  to  power,  with  a  cabinet  representing,  once  more, 
every  section  of  the  Libera!  party. 

The  fusion  of  parlies,  and  concurrence  or  compromise  of 
rniion  of  principles,  was  continued.  In  1859,  the  Con- 
parties.  servalives  gave  io  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 

parliamentary  reform  ;  and  in  1860,  the  Liberal  administra- 
tion which  succeeded  them,  were  constrained  to  abandon  it. 
Thirty  years  of  change  in  legislation,  and  in  social  progress, 
had  brought  the  sentiments  of  all  parlies  into  closer  approxi- 
mation. Fundamental  principles  had  been  settled ;  grave 
defects  in  the  laws  aad  Constitution  had  been  corrected.  The 
great  battle-fields  of  party  were  now  peaceful  domains,  held 
by  all  parties  in  common.  To  accommodate  themselves  to 
poblic  opinion.  Conservatives  had  become  liberal :  not  to  out- 
strip public  opinion,  ultra-Liberals  were  forced  to  maintain 
silence  or  profess  moderation. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  leaders 

of  the  ministerial  Liberals,  there  was  little  differ- 

mserenM       euce  of  policy  and  professions.     But  between  their 

BeriativeaBDci  respective  adherents,  lliere  were  still  essential  di- 

™  ■  versities  of  political  sentiment.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  Conservatives  had  viewed  the  progress  of  legislation 
—  which  they  could  not  resist  —  as  a  hard  necessity:  they 

1  Supra,  Vol.  I.,  360.  It  was  moved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  supported 
by  Lord  Pulmeratoii,  Jlr.  Briglit,  Mr.  Cobdeu,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser., 
cliii.  403. 

2  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cliv.  416. 
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had  accepted  it  grudgingly,  and  in  an  unfnendly  spirit, —  as 
defendants  submitting  lo  the  adverse  judgment  of  a  court, 
whence  there  is  no  appeal.  It  had  heen  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  their  party  ;  and  they  had  yielded 
to  it  without  conviction.  "  He  that  consents  against  his  will, 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still;"  and  the  true  Conservative, 
silenced  but  not  convinced  hy  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
and  the  assent  of  his  leaders,  still  believed  that  the  world  was 
going  very  wrong,  and  regretted  the  good  old  times,  when  it 
was  less  headstrong  and  perverse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress  from  the  beginning,  still 
maintained  it  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  —  approving  the 
past,  and  hopeful  of  the  future,  —  leading  public  opinion, 
rather  than  following  it,  and  representing  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  the  age.  The  sympathies  of  one  parly  were  still 
with  power  and  immutable  prescription ;  the  sympathies  of 
the  other  were  associated  with  popular  self-go veniment  and 
A  progressive  policy.  The  Conservatives  were  forced  to  con- 
cede as  much  liberty  as  would  secure  obedience  and  content- 
ment :  the  Liberals,  confiding  in  the  people,  favored  every 
liberty  that  was  consistent  with  security  and  order. 

At  the  same  time,  each  party  comprised  within  itself  di- 
versities of  opinion,  not  less  marked  than  those 
which  distinguished  it  fi-om  the  other.  The  old  ttonaofeaoL 
constitutional  Whig  was  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Liberal  Conservative,  than  to  many  of  his  democratic  allies. 
Enlightened  statesmen  of  the  Conservative  connection  had 
more  principles  in  common  with  the  bold  disciples  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  than  with  the  halting  rear-rank  of  their  own 
Tory  followers. 

Such  diversities  of  opinion  among  men  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  sui;h  an  approach  to  agreement  between  men  of  op- 
posite parties,  led  attentive  observers  to  speculate  upon  fur- 
ther combination  and  fusion  hereafter.  A  free  representa- 
tion had  brouglit  together  a  Parliament  reflecting  the  varied 
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interests  and  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
ablest  statesmen,  who  were  prepared  to  give  effect  to  the 
national  will,  would  be  accepted  as  members  of  tlie  national 
party,  by  whom  the  people  desired  to  be  governed.  Loving 
freedom  and  enlightened  progress,  but  averse  to  democracy, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  learned  to  regard  the  strug- 
gles of  parties  with  comparative  indifference.  They  desired 
to  be  well  and  worthily  goveraed  by  statesmen  fit  to  accept 
their  honorable  service,  rather  than  to  assist  at  the  triumph 
of  one  party  over  another. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  parties,  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  their  successes  and 
the  chnraciflr  defeats,  their  coalitions  and  separations,  —  we  must 
tion  of  "  not  overlook  some  material  changes  in  their  char- 
'™'^°^'  acler  and  organization.      Of  these  the  most  im- 

portant have  arisen  from  an  improved  representative  system, 
and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  patronage. 

When  parliamentary  majorities  were  secured  by  combina- 
■  tions  of  great  families,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
aociationarf  CrowQ  and  agreeing  in  the  constitution  of  thegov- 
'  emment,  the  organization  of  parties  was  due  rather 
to  negotiations  between  high  contracting  powers,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  honors,  and  pensions,  than  to  considera- 
tions of  policy,  statesmanship,  and  popularity.'  The  Crown 
and  aristocracy  governed  the  country ;  and  their  connections 

1  A  spirited,  but  h^hly  colored,  skeWh  of  fliis  condition  of  parties,  ap- 
peared in  BlackiTOod'a  Magazine,  No.  351),  p.  T5i.  "No  game  of  whist  in 
Mie  of  the  Bordly  clubs  of  St.  James'a  Square  was  more  exclusively  played. 
It  was  simply  a  quealion  whethet  his  grace  of  Bedford  would  be  content 
with  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  cabinet;  or  whelhertbe  Marquess  of  Bockuig- 
ham  would  be  satisfied  with  two  fltUis ;  or  whether  Ihe  Earf  of  Shelbnme 
would  have  all,  or  fihaie  his  power  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Tn  those 
barteringa  and  borrowings  we  nerer  hear^  the  name  of  the  nation:  no 
whisper  announces  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  people ;  nor  is  there 
any  allusion,  in  its  embroidered  conclave,  to  its  interests,  feelings,  and 
necessities.  All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  higher  race  of  beings, 
calmly  carving  out  the  worid  for  Uiemaelves,  a  tribe  of  epicurean  deitiee, 
with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olympus." 
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and  nomineea  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  held  to  Iheir 
party  allegiance  by  a  profuse  dispensation  of  patronage. 
Men  independent  of  constituents  naturally  looked  up  lo  the 
Crown  and  the  great  nobles,  —  the  source  of  all  honor  and 
profit.  Long  before  the  representation  was  reformed,  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  parliamentary  patronage  had  been 
correcled.  Offices  and  pensions  had  been  reduced,  ihe  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  list  controlled,  and  political  corruption 
in  many  forms  abated.'  But  while  a  close  representative 
system  continued,  parties  were  stiil  compacted  by  family 
conneclions  and  interests,  rather  than  by  common  principles 
and  convictions.  The  Reform  Acts  modified,  but  did  not 
subvert,  this  oi^nization.  The  influence  of  great  families, 
though  less  absolute,  was  still  predominant  The  Constitu- 
tion had  been  invigorated  by  more  popular  eleraeats;  hut 
society  had  not  been  shaken.  Bank  and  ancestral  property 
continued  to  hold  at  least  their  fair  proportion  of  power,  in  a 
mixed  goverament.  But  they  were  forced  lo  wield  that 
power  upon  popular  principles,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
public.  They  served  the  people  in  high  places,  instead  of 
ruling  tiem  as  irresponsible  masters. 

A  reformed  represeolation  and  more  limited  patronage 
have  had  an  influence,  not  less  marked,  upon  the  poimcs  then 
organization  of  parties,  in  another  form.  lY^hen  *  P"*™*"™' 
great  men  ruled,  in  virtue  of  their  parliamentary  interest, 
they  needed  able  men  to  labor  for  them  in  the  field  of 
politics.  There  were  Parliaments  to  lead,  rival  statesmen 
to  combat,  foreign  ministers  to  outwit,  finances  to  economize, 
fleets  and  armies  lo  equip,  and  the  judgment  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  satisfy.  But  they  who  had  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  in  their  hands,  were  often  impotent  in 
debate,  drivellers  in  council,  dunces  in  writing  minutes  and 
despatches.  The  country  was  too  great  and  free  lo  be  gov- 
erned wholly  by  such  men  ;  and  some  of  their  patronage  was 
therefore  spared  from  their  own  families  and  dependents,  to 
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encourage  eloquence  and  statesmanship  in  olhers.  They 
could  beslow  seats  in  Parliament  without  the  costs  of  an 
election  ;  they  could  endow  their  able  but  needy  clients  with 
otflces,  sinecures,  and  pensions ;  and  could  use  their  taleuta 
and  ambition  io  all  the  arduous  affairs  of  state.  Politics  be- 
came a  dazzling  profession,  a  straight  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  first  scholars  of  Oxford 
and  Cnmbridge,  Elon,  Hirrow,  and  Westniin'fler  Men  of 
genius  and  eloquence  a-pired  to  the  most  emment  positions 
m  the  governmint  men  of  admmialnfne  capacity,  and  use- 
ful talents  for  business,  were  gratibed  with  luoialive  but  less 
conspicuous  places  in  the  various  public  depirtmenls  Such 
men  were  tnined,  from  their  jouth  upwards,  to  parliamen- 
tary ind  offiuil  aptitude,  and  were  powerful  agenta  in  the 
cooaolidilion  of  parties  Free  from  the  in(ru>.ion  of  constit- 
uents, and  the  di'ffractions  and  perils  of  conte>tfd  elections, 
they  de\oled  all  their  tilents  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
their  countij ,  and  the  interests  of  their  parly  Lord  Chair 
ham,  the  bnlhant  "  cornet  of  hor-.e  "  ow  ed  the  beginning  of 
his  gieat  career  to  the  mythical  boiough  of  Old  Sarum. 
Mr  Buike  nas  indebted  to  Loid  Roikm^dnm  for  a  field 
worthy  of  his  geniu"  Wdliam  Pitt  entered  Pailiament  as 
the  client  of  Sir  James  Lowthet,  and  member  for  the  insig- 
nificant borough  ot  Appleby  His  rual  Mr  Fox  found  a 
path  for  bis  ambition,  w hen  iittle  raoie  than  nineteen  years 
ot  age,^  through  the  facile  sufingcf  of  Midhur  t  Mr.  Can- 
ning owed  his  introduction  to  public  lite  to  Mr  Pitt  and  the 
select  constituency  of  Newport  The=e  and  othei  examples 
were  adduced,  again  and  ag«n,  —  not  only  before  but  even 
since  the  Reform  Act,  —  in  illustration  of  tlie  virtues  of  rot- 
ten boroughs.  Few  men  would  now  be  found  (o  contend  that 
such  boroughs  ought  to  have  been  spared ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  attraction  of  so  much  talent  to  the  pubhc 
service  went  far  to  redeem  the  vices  of  the  old  system  of 
iHev 
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parliamentary  govei-nnient.  Genius  asserted  its  mastery ; 
and  tlie  oligarchy  of  great  families  was  constrained  lo  share 
its  power  ivith  the  distinguished  men  whom  its  patronage  had 
first  brought  forward.  "  An  aristocratic  rule  was  graced  and 
popularized  by  the  talents  of  statesmen  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple. May,  such  men  were  generally  permitted  to  take  lie 
foremost  places.  The  territorial  nobles  rarely  aspired  to  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs.  The  Marquess  of  Eookingham 
was  by  liis  character  and  principles,  as  well  as  by  his  emi- 
nent position,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whig  party,' 
and  twice  accepted  the  ofSce  of  premier  ;  but  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Portland,  who  filled  the  same  office,  were  mere- 
ly nominal  ministers.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  another 
head  of  a  great  house,  who  became  first  minister.  With 
these  exceptions,  no  chief  of  a  great  territorial  family  pre- 
sided over  the  councils  of  the  state,  from  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1762,  till  the  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1852  *  Even  m  Iheir  own  pmilegpd  t!  amb  r  emmeat 
lawjets  ind  other  new  men  generally  took  fhp  leal  m 
debite,  inl   constituted  the    intellectual   strength   of  their 

Ho     d  fferent  would  hive  been  ll  e  greaines"  and  glory  of 
Engh  h  1 1  tory   if  the  nobles  hid  faded  to  a    o- 
ciate  with  themselves  the=e  brilliant  auxiliaries    fyrsbato 
Their  ua  on  was  a  con  picuous   homage  to  Irec 
dom      The  public  liberties  were  iNo  advanced  by  the  con 
Acts  ot  gieat  minda  and  the  libeial  sympathii,    ot  genius* 


■e  pectiveiv 
of  his  rank. 

n  On  the  29Ch  Maruh,  1859,  Mr.  Gludstone,  in  an  eloquent  speech  upon 
Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill,  asked,  "  Is  it  not.  under  Providence,  to  be  ftt- 
tribat«d  to  a  eucceesion  of  dislinguiBhed  stiileEuien,  introduced  at  sn  eaclj 
age  into  tbis  House,  and,  ones  made  known  in  this  House,  securing  to 
themselves  the  general  faTOr  of  then:  counli^'men,  that  we  enjoy  onr  pres- 
ent extension  of  popular  liberty,  and,  above  all,  the  durahle  form  which 
that  liberty  has  assumed?  " —  ifons.  i>e5.,  8d  Ser.,  cliii.  1059. 

An  able  reviewer  has  lately  said  that  "  historians  will  recognize  the 
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But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  which  they  em- 
bellished was  ilaeK  opposed  to  freedom ;  and  that  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  dominant  party,  during  tiie  reigns  of  the 
two^lagp  Greorgea,  exercised  all  their  talents  in  maintaining 
prmciples,  which  have  since  been  condemned  as  incompatible 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  without  their  aid,  the  effete  arisiocracy,  whose 
cause  they  espoused  and  whose  rants  they  recruited,  would 
have  been  unable  io  hold  out  so  long  against  the  expanding 
intelligence  and  advancing  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  prizes  of  public  life  were  gradually  diminislied :  pen- 
EHMtaofanp-  ^'**"^  ^^^  sinecures  were  abolished :  offices  reduced 
SlM^Tbor-'  ™  number  and  emolument ;  and  at  length,  the 
oughs  upon  greater  part  of  the  nomiuation  boroughs  were 
swept  away.  These  privileged  portals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  now  closed  against  the  younger 
son,  the  aspiring  scholar,  and  the  ambitious  leader  of  a 
university  debating  club.  These  candidates  were  now  sup- 
planted by  men  of  riper  age,  by  men  versed  in  other  busi- 
ness and  disinclined  to  learn  a  new  vocation,  by  men  who 
had  already  acquired  fame  or  fortune  elsewhere,  by  men  to 
whom  Parliament  was  neither  a  school  nor  a  profession,  but 
a  public  trust.'  Such  men  looked  to  their  constituents  and 
to  public  opinion,  rather  than  to  the  leaders  of  parties,  of 
whose  favors  they  were  generally  independent.  In  parties 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these,  the  same  discipline  and 

eliare  whicli  a  privileged  and  endowed  profession  of  polices  had  in  the 
growth  of  Englisli  freedont  and  greatness,  between  tlic  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  K«form  Bill."  —  £diab.  Rev.,  April  1861,  p. 
36S. 

^  It  is  bj  no  means  true  that  the  general  standard  of  instmctJon  and  ae^ 
complishment  was  snpcrior  under  the  system  of  nomination.  Wrasall 
says,  "  Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  knew  how  large  a  part  of  his  audience,  especial- 
ly among  the  couniiy  gentlemen,  were  little  Gcnversant  in  the  writings  of 
the  Augustan  age,  or  fiuailiar  with  Horace,  always  displayed  great  caution 
in  borrowing  from  those  classic  sources,". . ,  .*^  Bair^  usually  condescended, 
whenever  he  quoted  Latin,  to  translate  fbr  the  beneSt  of  the  county  mem- 
bora."— Ji»(.  Mem.,  iii.  318. 
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unity  of  purpose  could  not  be  maintained.  Leaders  sought 
to  e  u  e  the  adhe  ence  of  their  followers,  by  a  policy  which 
th  y  and  the  c  nBtituents  alike  approved.  They  no  longer 
led  la     a  in      ;  but  commanded   bodies  of  volunteers. 

Tl  ch  n  e  was  feU  less  by  the  Conservatives  thao  by  the 
Lb  al  p  ty  Their  folloftrers  sat  for  few  of  the  large 
to  s  Tl  y  ma  nly  represented  counties  and  borouglis  coo- 
nected  with  the  landed  interest :  they  were  homogeneous  in 
character,  and  comprised  less  diversities  of  social  position 
and  pretensions.  Their  confederation,  in  short,  resembled 
that  of  the  old  regime.  These  circumstances  greatly  aided 
their  cause.  They  gained  strength  by  repose  and  inaction ; 
v(hile  their  opponents  were  forced  to  bid  high  for  tlie  support 
of  their  disunited  bands,  by  constant  activity,  and  by  fre- 
quent concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  extreme  members 
of  their  party. 

A  moral  cause  has  further  favored  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Conservatism  is  the  normal  state  of(.,^jf^^ 
most  minds  after  fifty  years  of  age, — resulting  not  "^lof^se- 
so  much  from  experience  and  philosophy,  as  from  the  natural 
temperament  of  age.  The  results  of  a  life  have  then  been 
attained.  The  rich  and  prosperous  man  thiriks  it  a  very  good 
world  that  we  live  in,  and  fears  lest  any  change  should  spoil 
it.  The  man  who  has  struggled  on  with  less  success,  begins 
to  weary  of  further  efforts.  Having  done  his  best  to  very 
little  purpose,  he  calmly  leaves  the  world  to  take  care  of 
itself.  And  to  men  of  this  conservative  age  belongs  the  great 
bulb  of  the  property  of  the  country 

Whiter  er  the  difficulties  of  directing  parties  so  constituted, 
the  new  political  conditions  have,  at  least,  eon-  stateEmen 
tributed  to  improved  govemn^ent,  ind  to  a  more  andnewsj"- 
vigdant  regard  to  the  public  inleresta.  It  has  been  '*'°"- 
obierved,  however,  (hit  the  leading  statesmen  who  have  ad- 
ministered iffairs  since  the  Keform  Act,  had  been  tr^ned 
under  the  old  organization  ,  and  that  as  yet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  system  have  not  given  tokens  of  future  eroi- 
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nence.'  Tef  there  has  been  no  lack  of  young  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Reform  Act  lefl  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  the  territorial  interest  for  promoting  riiiing  talent ; 
and  if  they  have  not  been  turned  to  good  aecount,  the  men, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  have  been  at  fault.  Who  is  to 
blame,  if  young  men  have  shown  less  of  ambition  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  than  the  youth  of  another  generation  :  if  those 
qualified  by  position  and  ta!ent)i  for  public  life,  prefer  ease 
and  enjoyment  to  the  labors  and  sacrifices  which  a  career  of 
usefulness  exacts  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  resources  of  an 
enlightened  society  will  yet  call  forth  the  dormant  energies 
of  rising  orators  and  statesmen.  Never  has  there  been  a 
fairer  field  for  genius,  ambition,  and  patriotism.  Nor  is  Par- 
liament the  only  school  for  statesmanship.  Formerly,  it  re- 
claimed young  men  from  the  race-course,  the  prize-ring,  and 
the  cockpit.  Beyond  its  walls  there  was  little  political  knowl- 
edge and  capacity.  But  a  more  general  intellectual  cultira- 
Ijon,  greater  freedom  and  amplitude  of  discussion,  the  ex- 
pansion of  society,  and  the  wider  organization  of  a  great 
community,  have  since  trained  thousands  of  minds  in  political 
knowledge  and  administrative  ability;  and  already  men, 
whose  talents  have  been  cultivated  and  accomplishments  ac- 
quired in  other  schools,  have  sprung  at  once  to  eminence  in 
debate  and  administration.  But  should  the  public  service  be 
found  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  ministers  already  trained  in 
political  life,  leaders  of  parties  and  independent  constituen- 
cies will  learn  (o  bring  forward  competent  men  to  serve  their 
country.  Nor  are  such  men  wanting  among  classes  inde- 
pendent in  fortune,  and  needing  neither  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  nor  any  prize  but  that  of  a  noble  ambition. 

It  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,'  that  while  the  number  of 

Patro  a         placcs  held  by  members  of  Parliament  was  being 

iiisirument  of  continually  reduced,  the  general  patronage  of  the 

government  had  been  extended  by  augmented  es- 
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tablishments  and  expenditure.  But  throughout  thes 
patronage  lias  been  the  mainspring  of  the  organization  of 
parties.  It  Las  ever  been  used  to  promote  the  interests  and 
consolidate  the  strength  of  that  party  in  which  its  distribu- 
tion happened  to  be  vested.  The  higher  appointments  offer- 
ed attractions  and  rewards  to  the  upper  classes  for  their 
political  support.  The  lower  appointmenis  were  not  less  in- 
fluential with  constituencies.  The  ofler  of  places,  as  a  cor- 
rupt inducement  to  vote  at  elections,  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  legislature  as  an  insidious  form  of  bribery,*  But 
without  committing  any  offence  against  the  law,  patronage 
has  been  systematically  used  as  the  means  of  rewarding  past 
political  service,  and  insuring  future  support.  The  greater 
part  of  all  local  patronage  has  been  dispensed  through  the 
hands  of  members  of  Parliament,  supporting  the  ministers 
of  the  day.  They  have  claimed  and  received  it  as  (heir 
right;  and  have  distributed  it,  avowedly,  to  strengthen  their 
political  connection.  Constituents  have  learned  too  well  to 
estimate  the  privileges  of  ministerial  candidates,  and  the 
barren  honors  of  the  opposition ;  and  the  longer  a  party  Las 
enjoyed  power,  the  more  extended  has  become  its  influence 
with  electors. 

The  same  cause  has  served  to  perpetuate  party  distinctions 
among  constituent  bodies,  apart  from  varieties  of  interests 
and  prindples.  The  ministerial  party  are  bound  together  by 
favors  received  and  expected :  the  party  in  opposition  — 
smarting  under  neglect  and  hope  deferred  —  combine  against 
their  envied  rivals,  and  follow,  with  all  the  ardor  of  self- 
interest,  the  parliamentary  leaders,  who  are  denied  at  once 
the  objects  of  their  own  ambition,  and  the  power  of  befriend- 
ing their  clients.  Hence,  when  the  principles  of  contending 
parties  have  seemed  to  be  appi'oaching  agreement,  their  in- 
terests have  kept  them  nearly  as  far  asunder  as  ever. 

The  principle  of  competition,  lately  applied  to  the  distri- 
1  2  Geo.  n.  c  34  i  49  Geo.  IH.  o.  118,  fe ;  Sogeta  on  ElectiwB,  318  - 
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bution  of  offices,  has  threafened  to  sutivert  the  established 
Effect  of  influence  of  patronage.  With  open  competition, 
upoJ^^t""  eandiclates  owe  nothing  to  ministers.  In  this  way, 
toni^,  tiig  ciyji  and  medical  services  of  India,  the  scien- 

tific corps  of  the  army,  and  some  civil  departments  of  the 
state,  have  already  been  lost  to  ministers  of  the  crown.  This 
loss,  however,  has  been  compensated  by  the  limited  competi- 
tion introduced  into  other  departments.  There,  for  every 
vacancy,  a  minister  nominates  three  or  more  candidates. 
The  best  is  chosen ;  and,  with  the  same  number  of  offices, 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  is  multiplied.  Two  of  his 
nominees  are  disappointed  ;  but  the  patron  is  not  the  less  en- 
titled to  their  gratitude.  He  laments  tlieir  failure,  but  could 
not  avert  it.     Their  lack  of  proficiency  is  no  fault  of  his. 

In  the  history  of  parties,  there  is  much  to  deplore  and 
RsYiswoftho  condemn  :  hut  more  to  approve  and  to  commend, 
meriw"*  ^^  observe  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  arous- 
p"'i-  ed,  —  "envy,  hatred,  malice,  and    all   uncharita- 

bleness."  We  see  tlie  foremost  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
contending  with  the  bitterness  of  foreign  enemies,  reviling 
each  ether  with  cruel  words,  misjudging  the  conduct  of  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  pursuing  them  with  vindictive  animosity. 
We  see  the  whole  nation  stirred  with  sentiments  of  anger 
and  hostility.  We  find  factious  violence  overcoming  patriot- 
ism ;  and  ambition  and  self-interest  prevailing  over  the  high- 
est obligations  to  the  state.  We  reflect  that  party  rule  ex- 
cludes one  half  of  our  statesmen  from  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  condemns  them  —  however  wise  and  capable 
—  to  comparative  obscurity  and  neglect.  We  grieve  that 
the  first  minds  of  every  age  should  have  been  occupied  in 
collision  and  angry  conflict,  instead  of  laboring  together  for 
the  common  weal. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  we  find  that  government  without 
party  is  absolutism,  —  that  rulers,  without  opposition,  may 
be  despots.  We  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  that  we  owe 
to  party  most  of  our   rights  and  liberties.     We  recognize 
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in  the  fierce  contentions  of  OHr  ancestors,  tlie  conflict  of 
great  principlci,  and  the  final  triumph  of  freedom.  We 
glory  in  the  eloquence  and  noble  sentiments  which  the  rivalry 
of  contending  staieamen  has  inspired.  We  admire  the  cour- 
age nith  which  power  has  been  resisted,  and  the  manly  res- 
olution and  per>>istence  by  ^shich  popuhr  rights  have  been 
e-tablished  We  observe  that,  while  the  undue  influence  of 
the  crown  has  been  restrained,  democracy  his  been  ilso  held 
in  check.  We  exult  in  the  final  success  of  men  who  have 
sufiered  in  a  good  cause.  We  admire  the  geneious  friend- 
ships, fidelity,  and  self-sacnfice,  —  akin  to  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism, —  which  the  honorable  sentiments  of  party  have 
called  forth.'  We  perceive  that  an  opposition  may  often 
ser^e  the  country  far  better  than  a  ministry  ;  and  that  where 
its  principles  are  right,  they  will  prevail.  By  ai^ument  and 
discussion  truth  is  discovered,  public  opinion  is  expressed, 
and  a  free  people  are  trained  to  self-government.  We  feel 
that  party  is  essential  to  representative  institutions.  Every 
interest,  principle,  opinion,  theory,  and  sentiment,  finds  ex- 
pression. The  majority  governs  ;  but  the  minority  is  never 
without  sympathy,  representation,  and  hope.  Such  being 
the  two  opposite  aspects  of  party,  who  can  doubt  that  good 
predominates  over  evil  ?  Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  party 
the  veiy  life-blood  of  freedom  ? 

1  "  The  best  patriols  in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have  always  coin- 
mended  aad  promoted  suuh  connections.  Idem  aenlire  de  r^xAHcd  was 
with  them  a  principal  ground  of  Mendship  and  attachment;  nor  do  I  kniow 
any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  more  honor- 
able, and  more  virtuous  babitudes."  —  BarlU'e  PreteM  DUamienli,  Workt, 
ii.  332. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Freedom  of  Opinion  the  greatest  of  Liberlies,  and  last  acquired:— The 
PreBB  under  the  Censorship,  and  atlerwards :— Its  Coal ests  with  Gorem- 
ment  early  in  the  Ecign  of  George  III.:— Wilkes  and  Junius:  — Sights 
of  Juries:  —  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act; — Public  Meetings,  Asaociatioos,  and 
Political  Agitation;  — Progress  of  Free  Discussion,  1760-1T92 :  —  E«- 
aoUon  caused  by  French  Revolution  and  English  Democracy :  — 
Hepressive  Policy,  1792-1799 :  — The  Press  until  the  Regency. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  of  all  our  liberties,  — 
TiBidoinof  liberty  of  opinion.  We  have  to  investigate  the 
gjwiestof'  development  of  political  discussion,  to  follow  its 
Lberiics.  contests  with  power,  to  obse^^■e  it  repressed  and 
discouraged,  but  gradually  prevailing  over  laws  and  rulers, 
until  the  enlightened  judgment  of  a  free  people  has  become 
the  law  by  which  the  state  is  governed. 

Freedom  in  the  governed  to  complain  of  wrongs,  and 
ftwiUacui!-  readiness  in  rulers  to  redress  them,  constitute 
Sww*(o'b9  ^^^  ^^^^^  "^^  *  ^^^^  state.  Philosophers  and  states- 
lecogniEBd.  rnen  ,jf  gX\  ^ggg  have  asserted  the  claims  of  lib- 
erty of  opinion.^     But  the  very  causes   which  have   filled 

'  "  OvTE  Ik  tov  Koajioii  rbv  ^hov,  aire  iK  T^c  tntiiela;  upreot  t^v  iro^ 
f^ij'ua/."—Socra(ei,  Stobiei  Florilegium,  Ed.  Gaisford,  i.  328.  Translated 
thus  by  Gilbert  Wafeefieldi  —  "  The  sun  might  as  easily  be  spared  from 
the  nniTersB,  as  tree  speech  from  the  liberal  institutions  of  society." 

"  Oiiiv  Hv  eii;  roif  B^BBefHili  /lel^  irixV!"'  Tov  areptaSfU  Tf  p  irap- 
(apjiai."  —  Demoithenes.  IHd.,  323;  translated  by  the  same  eminent 
fldiolar:  —  "No  greater  calamity  conld  come  upon  a  people  than  the 
prlvalioa  of  free  speech." 

"  Tai'^Qcpov  ff  iKtlvo  d  rif  SD^i  Ttohei 
Xff^fTTov  Tt  ^ci/^^fi'  df  fteaov  ^Epsiv,  e^wv." 
This  is  tme  liberty,  when  friie-bom  men. 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free. 
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enlightened  thinkers  with  admiration  for  this  liberty,  have 
provoked  the  intolerance  of  rulers.  It  was  nobly  said  by 
Erskine,  that  "  othi'r  liberties  are  held  under  governments, 
but  the  liberty  of  opinion  keeps  governments  themselves  in 
due  subjeelioti  to  Iheir  duties,  Thi;:  has  produced  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  truth  in  every  age ;  and  the  world  has  been  only 
purged  from  ignorance  with  the  innocent  blood  of  those  who 
have  enlightened  it,"  *  The  church  has  persecuted  freedom 
of  thought  in  religion :  the  state  has  repressed  it  in  politics. 
Everywhere  authority  lias  resented  discussion,  as  hostile 
to  its  own  sovereign  rights.  Hence,  in  states  otherwise  free, 
liberty  of"  opinion  has  been  the  last  political  privilege  which 
the  people  have  acquired. 

When  the  art  of  printing  had  developed  thought,  and  multi- 
plied the  means  of  diseussionj  the  p  wa  b  ,^„  p 
jected,  throughout  Europe,  lo  a  rigorou  en  h  p  "" 
First,  the  church  attempted  to  pre  nb  h  bounds  of 
human  thought  and  knowledge  ,  and  n  xt,  h  a  e  uraed 
the  same  pre-umptuous  office  No  w  n  w  ofi  ed  o 
be  published  without  the  xmpnmat       of   h     1  ad 

the  printing  of  unlicenaed  works  was  dw  h  1  ee 

punishments 

After  the  reformition  in  Enghnd  he  ow  a  un  d  he 
right  which  the  church  hid  preiiously  exercised,  of  prohib- 
iting the  pnntmg  of  all  works  "  but  such  as  should  be  first 
seen  and  allowed  The  eenaor^hip  of  the  press  became 
part  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  printing  was  further  reslrained 
by  patents  and  monopolies.  Queen  Elizabeth  interdicted 
printing  save  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.* 

"  For  IhiB  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance  ever 
Bhoold  arise  in  the  commouwealch,  —  that  let  no  man  in  the  world  expect; 
bat  wh»n  complaints  are  fteely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  t>oui]d  of  civil  liberty  attiuned  that  ivise  men 
\ookior."  —  MiUim.'iArf<'pagttka,  Ifortj,  iv,  396;  Ed.  1861. 

"  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argne,  fteely  according  to 
conscience,  nbove  all  liberties."  —  Ibid.,  442. 

1  Ersfcine'B  speech  Bjr  Pftine. 

S  State  Tr.,  i.  1283. 
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But  the  minds  of  men  had  heen  too  deeply  6tin«d  to 
submit  to  ignorance  and  lethargy.  They  thirsted 
tbetta,  BJid  after  knowledge ;  and  it  reached  them  through  the 
newipapcre.  gy]j([g  ggg^gj-  ^f  (he  press.  The  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  conflicts 
of  the  seventeenth,  gave  birth  to  new  forms  of  literature. 
The  heavy  folio,  written  for  the  learned,  was  succeeded  by 
the  tract  and  fiying  sheet,  —  to  be  read  by  the  multitude. 
At  length,  the  printed  sheet,  continued  periodically,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  news-letter  or  newspaper. 

The  first  example  of  a  newspaper  is  to  be  found  late  ia  the 
The  press  reign  of  James  I.,^ — a  period  most  inauspicious  for 
st"'"[»""  ^^^  press.  Political  discussion  was  silenced  by  the 
licenser,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  dungeon,  the  pil- 
lory, mutilation,  and  branding  Nothing  marked  more  deeply 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  two  first  Stuaits  than  their  bar- 
barous per'^eculions  of  authors,  printers,  and  the  importers 
of  prohibited  books  nothing  illustrated  more  signally  the 
love  of  ireedom,  ih'in  the  heroic  courage  and  con-lancy 
with  which  Ihose  persLcutions  were  home 

The  fill  of  the  Star  Chamber '  augured  well  for  the  liberty 
Tiie common  °''  ^^"^  press,  and  the  great  struggle  which  en- 
'™*"''-  sued,  let  looae  the  fervid  thoughts  and  passions  of 

society  in  political  discussion  Tracts  and  newspapers  en- 
tered hotly  into  the  contest  between  the  Court  ■ind  Pirha- 
ment,'    The  Parliament,  however,  whde  it  used  the  press 

I  The  Weekly  Newes,  May  23rt,  16^,  prinfed  for  Nicholaa  Bourne  and 
Thomas  Archer.  ITie  English  Mercurie,  1588,  in  the  British  Museum, 
once  believed,  to  be  the  first  English  newspaper,  has  since  been  proved  a 
febrication.  —  Jktier  to  Mr.  Panisd  by  T.  TPiMte,  of  (ie  Britiih  Mmeam, 
1339;  Disraeh's  Cutiositics  of  Litenitare,  14th  Ed.,  i.  ITS;  Hunta  Fourth 
Eetate,  i.  33. 

s  Febniaty  1611. 

>  Upwards  of  30,000  pohcical  pamphlets  and  newspapers  vere  issued  ftom 
the  p«6S  between  1640  and  the  reatoration.  They  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Tbomasson,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museom,  bound  up  in  2000  vol- 
uia«s.  —  Kmffhfi  Old  Printer  and  Modem  Pruts,  199;  Ditraeli's  Cw.oJ 
IMtratare,  i.  175. 
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aa  aa  instrument  of  party,  did  not  affect  a  spirit  of  toler- 
alion.  It  passed  severe  orders  and  ordinances  in  restraint 
of  printing;^  and  would  have  silenced  all  royalist  and 
prelatical  writers.  In  war  none  of  the  enemy's  weapons 
were  likely  to  be  respected ;  yet  John  Milton,  looking  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  of  party  to  the  great  interests 
of  truth,  ventured  to  brand  its  suppression  by  the  licenser, 
as  the  slaying  of  "  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life."  * 

The  restoration  brought  renewed  triais  upon  the  press. 
The  Licensing  Act  placed  the  entire  control  of 
printing  in  the  government.'  In  the  narrow  »««■  the 
spirit  of  Elizabeth,  printing  was  confined  to  Lon- 
don, York,  and  the  UDiversities,  and  the  number  of  master- 
priaters  limited  to  twenty.  The  severe  provisions  of  this  act 
were  used  with  terrible  vindicliveness.  Authors  and  printers 
of  obnoxious  works  were  hung,  quartered  and  mutilated, 
exposed  in  tbe  pillory  and  flogged,  or  lined  and  imprisoned, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  judges ;  *  their  productions 
were  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion was  under  interdict:  even  news  could  not  be  pub- 
lished without  license.  Nay,  when  the  Licensing  Act  had 
been  suffered  to  expire  for  a  while,  the  twelve  judges, 
under  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  declared  it  to  be  criminal, 
at  common  law,  to  publish  any  public  news,  whether  true 
or  false,  without  the  king's  license.^  Nor  was  this  mon- 
strous opinion  judicially  condemned,  until  the  belter  times 

I  Ocd«ra  June  14tli,  1612;  Aug.  2Stli,  1642 ;  Husband's  Ord.,  591;  Or- 
dinance, June,  1643  (  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.  131;  Ordinance,  Sept.  30tli,  1617; 
Pfttl.  Hisf.,  iii-  780;  Kustwortli,  ii.  9a7,  &c.;  Further  Ordinimces,  1649 
and  1652;  Scohall,  i.  44, 134;  ii.  88,  230. 

s  Areopageyea;  a  Speech  for  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  Works, 
iv.  400;  Ed.  1361. 

B  13  &  14  Chas.  IL  c.  33. 

*  St.  Tr.,  vi.  51i.  Tbe  Benlence  upon  John  Twyn,  a  poor  printer,  was 
one  of  revolting  brutality;  St- Tr.,  vi.  6S9 ;  Kcach'soase,  pillory,  lb.,  710; 
Cases  of  Harris,  Smith,  Curtis,  Carr,  and  Cellier,  16.,  yii.  92S-10i3,  1111, 
1183. 

s  Can's  Case,  1680;  State  Trials,  vu.  939. 
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of  that  constitutio  ig     LdCmdo        Am      poy 

ill  news  being  cradhpbn  f  k 

gence  in  the  offi  urn  h       L     d       G 

The  press,  debased       d  d        k 

tious  ribaldry  ofhaa^         Jm      Iladh      nmu 

judges  carried  tbeL  oA  ff       whbbu 

severity.     But  th  b        h       d    g 

the  Jacobite  pre  h     C  m  w  y  ars 

,    .    ^  laler,  lud  nwhL  A        a 

Liccnaini       censorsh  p         h    p        wa   i  by 

Act,  1695.        ,,      ,  ,.  -^  , 

the  law    f  E  g      d 

Heaceforth  the        d  m        h    p        w  y 

tabhshed    Fy  db  yp        hd 

ftee  proas        but  at   h    p  a     ^  X  h       b 

'™°^  laiis    Theadmini  tration  of  justice  was  indeed  im- 

proved Scrogg  and  JefFrpjs  were  no  more  but  the  law 
of  libel  was  undefined  ind  the  traditions  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber had  been  accepte  1  at  the  rule  of  Westminster  Hall. 
To  speak  ill  of  the  government  wi  a  crime  Censure  of 
ministeis  was  1  reflection  upon  the  km^  himself  Hence 
the  first  aim  and  u  e  of  free  di  cussion  was  prohibited  by 
law  But  no  sooner  had  the  press  escaped  from  the  grasp 
of  the  licenser  than  it  began  to  give  promise  ol  Is  future 
eneigies  Newspapers  were  multiplied  news  and  gossip 
freely  cuculated  imong  the  people  ^ 

With  the  reign  of  Anne  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history 

of  the   pres       Newfpipers   then  assumed   their 

thoreBnof    prt sent  form  combming  intelligence  with  political 

*  discussion  '  ind  beg'in  to  be  published  daily.'  This 

1  EnfiQck  V.  Cam'ngton,  St.  Tr,,  xix.  1071. 

2  See  Macaulay's  Hist.,  i.  366,  for  a  good  acconnt  of  tho  newspapers  of 
tLis  period. 

»  See  Macaulay's  Hist.,  iii.  656 ;  iv.  540. 
*  See  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Ch.  J.  Holf,  St.  Tr.,  siv.  1103. 
S  Macaulay's  Hiat.,  It.  601. 
a  Hallam'a  Const-  Hist.,  ii.  331,  460. 

'  Disraeli's  Cur.  of  LiteralurB,L  178;  Nichols' Lit.  Anecd.,  iv.  80.    The 
Daily  Courant  was  the  first  daily  paper,  in  1709.  —  flun/'s  Fourik  Estate, 
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reign  was  also  marked  by  the  higher  intellectual  character  of 
its  periodical  lilerature,  which  engaged  the  first  talents  of 
that  Augustan  age,  —  Addison  and  Steele,  Swift  and  Boling- 
broke.  The  popular  taste  for  news  and  political  argu- 
ment was  becoming  nniversal :  all  men  were  politicians,  and 
every  party  had  its  chosen  writers.  The  influence  of  the 
press  was  widely  extended ;  but  in  becoming  an  instrument 
of  party,  it  compromised  its  character,  and  long  retarded  tiie 
recognition  of  its  freedom.  Party  rancor  too  often 
betrayed  itseJf  in  outrageous  license  and  calumny,  instrument 
And  the  war  which  rulers  had  hitherto  waged  °  ^'  ^' 
against  the  press  was  now  taken  up  by  parlies.  "Writers 
in  the  service  of  rival  factions  had  to  brave  the  vengeance 
of  their  political  foes,  whom  they  stung  with  sarcasm  and 
lampoon.  They  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  courts,  or 
from  Parliament.  Every  one  was  a  libeller  who  outraged 
the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  party.  The  Commons,  far 
from  vindicating  public  liberty,  rivalled  the  Star  Chamber  in 
their  zeal  agmnst  libels.  Now  they  had  "a  sermon  to  con- 
demn and  a  parson  to  roast :  "  '  now  a  member  to  expel :  * 
now  a  journalist  to  punish,  or  a  pamphlet  to  bum.'  Society 
was  no  less  intolerant.  In  the  late  reign.  Dyer,  having  been 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  was  cudgelled  by  Lord  Mohun 
in  a  coffee-house ;  *  and  in  this  reign,  Tutchin,  who  had 
braved  the  Commons  and  the  attorney-general,  was  waylaid 
in  the  streets,  and  actually  beaten  lo  death.^  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  the  press,  that  proposals  were  even  made 
for  reviving  the  Licensing  Act.     It  was  too  late  to  resort  to 

I  Dc.  Sacheverell,  1709 ;  Bolingbrolte,  Works,  iii.  9;  Preface  lo  Bisbop 
of  St.  Asaph's  Four  Sermons,  burned  1713;  Pari.  Hist.,  vi.  1151. 

a  Steele,  in  1713.  See  Sir  R.  Walpoln'fl  admirable  speech ;  Pari.  Hist., 
vi.  1268;  Cose's  Walpole,  i.  T3. 

3  Dr.  Dralte  and  oUiers,  1702;  Pari.  Hist.,  vi.  19;  Dr.  Conard,  1704; 
iWd.,831;  David  Edwards,  1708;  i&ld.,Sll:  Swift's  Public  Speecli  of  the 
Whigs,  1713  (Lords);  Pari  Hist,  vi.  126L 

*  1694;  KennefsHist.,  iii.  666;  Hunt's  Fourth  Estaia,  i.  16i. 

S  irOi;  lb>d.,i.n3. 
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such  a  policy ;  bi  t  a  ne  v  reatra  t  vas  dev  sed  m  the  form  of 
a  stamp  duly  on  newapapera  inl  ad  ert  semen t  ^ — avowedly 
Kreiaiamp  ^or  the  purpo  e  of  lepre  s  ng  libels  Tl  s  policy, 
auty,  1712.  i^ing  j-Q  jij  e£fgg  ^i  n  1  ra  t  ng  the  c  rculation  of 
cheap  papers,^  wis  npro  ed  upon  n  ti  e  two  following 
reigns,"  and  cont  nued  n  h  gl  e  tee  n  unt  1  our  own  time.' 
The  press  of  the  I  vo  fir  t  Georges  made  no  marked  ad- 
Tiispreaain  vances  n  nfluenee  or  cl  aract  r  Af  age  adorned 
'bet^ of  by  Pope  John  on  and  Gold  m  tl  by  Hume  and 
mil  II.  Robertson  by  S  en  e    Gray  F  eld  ng  and  Smol- 

lett, claims  no  mean  pla  e  n  the  I  story  of  letters  But  its 
political  literature  had  no  such  prefen  on  Fall  ng  far  be- 
low the  intellectual  standarl  of  the  p  ev  oua  re  gn  t  continued 
to  express  the  passions  and  malignity  of  parties.  Writers 
were  hired  by  statesmen  to  decry  the  meaaures  and  blacken 
the  characters  of  their  rivals ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  in- 
struct the  people,  devoted  their  talents  to  the  peraonal  service 
of  their  employers,  and  the  narrowest  interests  of  faction. 
Exercising  unworthily  a  mean  craft,  they  brought  literature 
itself  into  disrepute.' 

t  10  Anne,  c.  19,  ^  101,  118;  Resns.  Jnno  2d,  1712;   Pari.  Hist.,  vi. 
1141;  Queen's  Speech,  April  1713;  V&.,  1173. 

s  "  Do  you  know  that  Grub  street  is  dead  and  buried  during  the  Inst 
week."  —  SiBifTs  Journ.  W  Sldla,  Aug.  7th,  1712. 

"  His  works  were  hawked  in  every  street, 
Bat  aeldoin  rose  above  a  sheet; 
Of  late,  indeed,  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp; 
And  since  he  could  not  epend  his  fire 
He  now  intended  to  retire." 

Stdft'i  Poemi,  iii.  «,  Pldtering's  Edition. 

*  IIG.  I.C.  8;  30  G.  II.  0.19. 

*  See  infra,  p.  213. 

^  Speaking  in  1T40,  Mr.  Fulteney  termed  the  ministerial  writers  "  a  herd 
of  wretches,  whom  neither  information  can  enlighten,  nor  affluence  elevate." 
"If  their  patrons  would  read  their  writmgs,  their  salaries  would  qnickly  he 
withdrawn :  for  a  few  pages  would  convince  (hem  that  they  can  neiUier 
attack  nor  defend,  neither  rwso  any  man's  reputation  by  their  panegyric, 
ir  defamation."  —Pari  Hist.,  xi.  883.— See  also  some 
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The  press,  being  ever  flie  loot  of  party,  continued  to  be 
exposed  to  its  vengeance ;  ^  but,  except  when  Jacobite  papers, 
more  than  usually  disloyal,  openly  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,^  the  press  generally  enjoyed  a  fairer  tolera- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  good-humored,  iasensitive,  lib- 
eral, —  and  no  great  reader,  —  was  indifferent  to  the  attacks  of 
the  press,  and  avowed  his  contempt  for  political  writers  of  all 
parties.'  And  other  ministers,  more  easily  provoked,  found 
a  readier  vengeance  in  the  gall  of  their  own  bitter  scribes, 
than  in  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  press  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.  However  debased  by  the  servile 
uses  of  party,  and  the  low  esteem  of  its  writers,*  accMsion  of 
its  political  influence  was  not  the  less  acknowl- 
edged. With  an  increasing  body  of  readers,  interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  swayed  by  party  feelings  and  popular  im- 
pulses, it  could  not  fail  to  become  a  powerful  friend  or  for- 
midable foe  to  ministers,  "A  late  nobleman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  several  administrations,"  said  Smollett,  "ob- 
served to  me,  that  one  good  writer  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  government,  than  twenty  placemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons." '  Its  influence,  as  an  auxiliary  in  party  warfare, 
had  been  proved.  It  was  now  to  rise  above  party,  and  to 
become  a  great  popular  power,  —  the  representative  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  new  reign  suddenly  developed  a  freedom 
of  discussion  hiiherto  unknown ;  and  within  a  few  years,  the 

»  Pml.  Hist.,  viii.  1166;  is.  867. 

S  Mist's  Joum.,  May  a7tli,lT21i  Pari.  Hist.,  yii.  304;  Trial  of  Malhews, 
1719;  StTc.,sy.  1323. 

*  On  the  2d  Deo.,  3740,  he  said:  —  "Nor  do  I  often  read  the  papers  or 
either  party,  except  when  1  am  informed  by  some  who  have  more  inclina- 
tion to  snth  studies  than  myBjlf,  that  they  have  risen  by  Bomo  accident 
above  Qieu'  common  level."  Again;  "I  have  never  discovered  any 
Tsason  to  exalt  the  authors  who  write  ag^nst  Ihe  adminisfration,  to  a 
higher  degree  of  repnlation  than  their  opponents."  —  Perl.  Hist.,  si.  882. 

*  WalpoU's  Mem.,  iii.  115,  IS*;  Forater's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  387. 

e  Forater'sLifB  of  Goldsmith,  666.  In  1738,  Danvers  said:  "TheeenlJ- 
menfs  of  one  of  these  acribhleta  have  more  weight  irith  the  midtitniJe  than 
the  opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom."— Port  Hill.,  x.  448. 
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people  learned  to  exercise  a  powerful  control  over  their 
rulers,  by  an  active  and  undaunted  press,  by  public  meet- 
ings, and,  lastly,  by  political  concert  and  association. 

The  government  was  soon  at  issue  with  the  press.     Lord 

Bule  was  the  first  to  iliualrale  its  power.  Over- 
thfl"NorUi    whelmed  by  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  ridicule,  he 

bowed  down  before  it,  and  fled.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  stem  it  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Vainly  did  hia 
own  hired  writers  endeavor  to  shelter  him :  ^  vainly  did  the 
king  uphold  his  favorite.  The  unpopular  minister  was  swept 
away  ;  but  the  storm  continued.  Foremost  among  his  assail- 
ants had  been  the  "  North  Briton,"  conducted  by  Wilkes,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  spare  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Grenville,  or 
the  court.  It  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  for  journalists  to 
cast  a  thin  veil  over  sarcasms  and  abuse  directed  against  pub- 
lic men  ;  °  hut  the  "  North  Brilon  "  assailed  them  openly  and 
by  name."  The  affected  concealment  of  names,  indeed,  was 
compatible  neither  with  the  freedom  nor  the  fairness  of  the 
press.  In  shrinking  from  (he  penalties  of  the  law,  a  writer 
also  evaded  the  responsibilities  of  truth.  Truth  is  ever  asso- 
ciated with  openness.  The  free  use  of  names  was  therefore 
essential  lo  the  development  of  a  sound  political  literature. 
But  as  yet  the  old  vices  of  journalism  prevaiSed;  and  lo 
coarse  invective  and  slander  was  added  the  unaccustomed  in- 
sult of  a  name  openly  branded  by  the  libeller. 

On  the  23dof  Apri!,  1763,  appeared  the  memorable  num- 
"Nnrth  ber  45  of  the  "Norih  Briton,"  commenting  upon 
No.  ^.'  the  king's  speech  at  the  prorogation,  and  upon  the 

1  Codington's  Diaiy,  345,  419,  &c. ;  History  of  a  Late  Mmority,  77. 

2  Even  the  Annual  Eegister,  during  the  first  few  years  of  this  reign,  in 
nsirating  domestic  evente,  generally  avoided  the  use  of  names,  oi  gave 
merely  the  initials  of  ministCTS  and  others!  e.  g.  "  Mr.  P.,"  "  D.  of  N.," 
"E.of  B.,"  1762,  p.  46;  "Mr.F.,"  "Mr.  Gr.,"  p.  62;  "Lord  H."  and 
"Lord  E— r— t,"  1763,  p.  40;  "M.  of  R.,"  1765,  p.  44;  "Marquis  of 
K ,"  and  "Mr.  G ,"  1769,  p.  60;  "  The  K ,"  1770,  p.  B8,  &c  &c. 

B  "The  highest  names,  whether  of  statesmen  or  magistrates,  were 
printed  at  length,  and  U>e  insuiuations  irent  still  higher."— l^a^e'tJAin., 
1. 17B. 
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unpopular  peace  recently  concluded.*  It  was  at  once  stig- 
miitized  by  the  court  as  an  audacious  libel,  and  a  studied  in- 
sult to  the  king  himself;  and  it  has  since  been  represented 
in  the  same  light,  by  historians  not  heated  by  the  controver- 
sies of  that  time.^  But  however  bitter  and  offensive,  it  un- 
questionably assailed  the  minister  rather  tlian  the  king. 
Becognizing,  agaia  and  again,  the  constitutional  maxiin  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  it  treated  the  royal  speech  as  (he 
composition  of  the  minister." 

The  court  were  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  license  of  the 
press.  Why  had  great  lords  been  humbled,  par- 
ties broken  up,  and  the  Commons  managed  by  the  opiLnst 
paymaster,  if  the  king  was  to  be  defied  by  a  libel- 
ler ?  *  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  punished,  —  not,  like 
common  libellers,  by  the  attorney-general, — but  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.  Prerogative  was  strained  by  the  issue 
of  a  general  warrant  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors  and 
printers ; '  privilege  was  perverted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance 
and  persecution  i*  and  an  information  for  libel  was  filed 
against  Wilkes  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Had  the 
Court  contented  themselves  with  the  last  proceeding,  they 
would  have  had  the  libeller  at  their  feet.  A  verdict  was  ob- 
tained against  "Wilkes  for  printing  and  publishing  a  seditious 
and  scandalous  libel.  At  the  same  time  the  jury  found  his 
"Essay  on  Woman"  to  be  "an  obscene  and  impious  libel."'' 
But  tie  other  measures  taken  to  crush  "Wilkes  were  so  re- 
pugnant to  justice  and  decency,  that  these  verdicts  were  re- 
sented by  the  people  as  part  of  his  persecutions.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  shared  the  odium  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  Wilkes  spared  no  pains  to  aggravate.     He  com- 

<  Pari.  Hist,  sv.  1331,  n. 

i  Adolphus'  Hist,  i.  116;  Hughes'  Hist.,  i,  312. 

*  Lord  Mahon'a  Hist.,  v.  45;  Massey's  Hist.,  i.  157. 

'  Dodingf  on's  Marj,  246,  419,  &c. ;  Hisf.  of  a  Late  Minoril;',  77. 

«  In/rn,  p.  S45. 

9  See  altera,  Vol.  I.  365,  et  seq. 

1  Burrows  Reports,  iv.  2537;  St.  Tr.,  sis.  1075. 
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plained  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  permitfed  the  informations 
against  him  to  be  irregularly  amended  on  the  eve  of  hia  trial ; 
he  inveighed  against  the  means  by  which  a  copy  of  his 
"  Essay  on  Woman  "  had  been  ohfaioed  by  the  bribery  of 
his  servant ;  and  by  questions  arising  \int  of  his  outlawry,  he 
contrived  to  harass  the  court,  and  keep  his  case  before  the 
public  for  the  next  sis  years.'^  The  people  were  taught  to 
be  Ruspicious  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  libel. 
And  assuredly  the  proceedings  of  the  government  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  courts  alike  justified  their  suspicions. 

The  printers  of  the  "  North  Briton  "  suffered  as  well  aa 
priniorsot  the  author;  and  the  government,  having  secured 
Brtton^^  these  convictions,  proceeded  with  unrelenting  rigor 
i;M.  against  other  printers.^     No  grand  jury  stood  be- 

tween the  attorney-general  and  the  defendants ;  and  the 
courts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  were  ready  instru- 
ments of  the  government.  Whether  this  severity  tended  to 
check  the  publication  of  libels  or  not,  it  aroused  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers.  Williams, 
who  had  reprinted  the  "  North  Biiton,"  being  sentenced  to 
the  pillory,  drove  there  in  a  coach  marked  "  45."  Near  the 
pillory  the  mob  erected  a  gallows,  oa  whioh  they  hung  the 
obnosious  symbols  of  a  boot  and  a  Scotch  bonnet ;  and  a 
collection  was  made  for  the  culprit,  which  amounted  to  200i' 

Meanwhile  ex-offido  informations  had  become  so  numer- 
Bc-egicio  in-  0U3  as  lo  attract  observation  in  Parliament ;  where 
M^^vSi's  ^''-  Nicholson  Calvert  moved  for  a  hill  to  discon- 
itoSith  ^'""^  them.  He  referred  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
i'6S-  ties  to  the  Star  Chamber,  complained  of  persons 

1  State  Tr.,  six.  1136. 

'  Horace  Watpole  affirms  that  200  inforaiation'  were  fikd,  a  larger  nnm- 
ber  than  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  vhole  thirty  three  yearn  of  the  last 
leign.—  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  15,  87  But  many  of  these  must  have  been 
abandoned,  for  in  1791  the  atlomey-general  stated  that  in  the  tast  thirty- 
one  years  there  had  been  seventy  prosecutions  for  lil>el,  and  about  fitly 
convictions:  twelve  had  received  severe  sentences;  and  in  five  cases  the 
pillory  had  formed  part  of  the  punishment — Pari.  if«i.,sxi3C  551. 

"  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  80 ;  Walp.  Letters,  iv.  49. 
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being  put  upon  tbeir  trial  without  the  previous  finding  of 
a  grand  jury,  and  argued  that  the  practice  was  opposed  to 
the  entire  policy  of  our  laws.  His  motion,  however,  was 
brought  forwai-d  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,' 
and  being  coldly  seconded  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hewitt,  was  lost 
on  a  division,  by  a  large  majority,' 

The  excitement  which  Wilkes  and  his  injudicious  oppres- 
sors had  aroused  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  a  Junius, 
more  powerful  writer  arrested  public  aitention."  Junius  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  public  writer  of  his  time.*  He 
was  clear,  terse,  and  logical  in  statement,  learned,  ^iiiKrMtet  of 
ingenious,  and  subtle  in  disputation,  eloquent  in  Junius, 
appeals  to  popular  passion,  polished,  and  trenchant  as  steel 
in  sarcasm,  teixible  in  invective.  Ever  striving  to  wound 
the  feelings  and  sully  the  reputation  of  others,  he  was  even 
more  conspicuous  for  rancor  and  envenomed  bitterness  than 
for  wit.  With  the  malignant  spirit  of  a  libeller,  without 
scruple  or  regard  for  truth,  he  assailed  the  private  character, 
no  less  than  the  actions  of  public  men.  In  the  "  Morning 
Advertiser  "  of  the  I9th  of  December,  1769,  appeared  Ju- 
nius's  celebrated  letter  to  the  king.*  Inflamma-  ,  .  ,. 
tory  and  seditious,  it  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  ie"*r  (o  the 
as  the  author  was  unknown,  informations  were  im- 
mediately filed  against  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  let- 
ter. But  before  they  were  brought  to  trial,  Almon,  the 
bookseller,  was  tried  for  selling  the  "  London  Museum,"  in 
which  the  libel  was  reprinted.'  His  connection  with  the 
publication  proved  to  he  so  slight  that  he  escaped  with  a 

1  Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  84. 

2  Ayes,  201;  Noes,  78;  Pari.  Hist.,  Kvi.  40. 

»  Walp.  Mem.,  til.  161 ;  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  lii,  435,  et  seq. 

•  Burke,  speaking  of  his  letter  to  the  king,  said!  —  "  It  was  the  rancour 
and  venom  with  which  I  was  Btruct.  In  these  cespectB  the  North  Briton 
is  as  mndi  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  ami  judgment."  —  PoW. 
ai«(.,3tvi.  1154. 

s  Letter,  No.  xiaiv.;  Woodfall'sEd.,  ii.  62. 

1  Walp.  Mem.,  iv,  160;  Notes  to  the  St.  Tr,,  xx.  831;  PsA  Hiflt.,  xvi. 
1153, 1156. 
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nominal  piinishmetit.  Two  doctrines,  however,  were  main- 
lined in  this  case,  which  excepted  libels  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  first,  a  publisher  was 
held  criminally  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants,  un- 
Pubiiaher  '^^^  provcd  fo  bc  ncltlier  priry  nor  absenting  to 
criminaiiT  the  publication  of  a  libel.  So  long  as  exculpatory 
of  his  evidence  was  admitted,  this  doctrine  was  defen- 

"^™  ■  sible  ;  but  judges  afterwards  refused  to  admit  such 
evidence,  holding  that  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  a  pnb- 
lisher's  servant  was  proof  of  his  criminality.  And  this  mons- 
trous rule  of  law  prevailed  until  1343,  when  it  was  con- 
demned by  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act.* 

The  second  doctrine  was  wholly  subversive  of  the  rights 
Mgiit  of  Jury  of  juries  in  eases  of  libel.  Already,  on  the  trial 
toeoBenceof  ^^  ^^^  printers  of  the  " North  Briton,"  Lord  Mans- 
libei,  denied,  ggj^  jj^^  |^;^  jj.  Jown,  that  it  was  the  province  oi 
the  court  alone  to  judge  of  the  criminality  of  a  libel.  This 
doctrine,  however  questionable,  was  not  without  authority  ;  = 
and  was  now  enforced  with  startling  clearness  by  his  lord- 
ship. The  only  material  issue  for  the  jury  to  try,  was 
whether  the  paper  was  libellous  or  not ;  and  this  was  em- 
phatically declared  to  be  entirely  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion.* Trial  by  jury  was  the  sole  security  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press  ;  and  it  was  found  to  have  no  place  in  the  law 
of  England. 

Again,  on  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  his  lordship  told  (he  jury 
_  that,  "  as  for  the  intention,  the  malice,  the  sedition, 

tri&i,  June     or  any  other  carder  words  which  might  be  given 

ISth,  177(1.       -      .   r  .■  p      vt.  T  1,.-  ■      .       .1 

m  mformations  for  libels,  public  or  private,  they 
were  merely  formal  words,  mere  words  of  course,  mere  in- 
ferences of  law,  —  with  which  the  jury  were  not  to  con- 
cern themselves."     The  jury,   however,   learning   that   the 
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offence  which  they  were  tryiag  was  to  be  withdrawn  from 
their  cognizance,  adroitly  hit  the  palpable  blot  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, by  finding  Woodfall  "  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
only."     In  vaio  was  it  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
that  this  verdict  should  he  amended,  and  entered  ^^^  ^^..^^ 
as  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.    The  court  held  the  i'^"- 
verdict  to  he  uncertain,  and  that  there  must  be  a  new  trial.^ 
MUler,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  "  Evening 
Post,"   was  next  tried,  at  Guildhall.     To  avert  juiyiltt,    ' 
such  a  verdict  as  that  in  WoodfaH's  case.  Lord  "^^ 
Mansfield,  in  language  still  stronger  and  more  distinct,  laid  it 
down,  that  the  jury  must  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
character  of  the  paper  charged  as  criminal,  but  merely  with 
the  fact  of  its  publication,  and  the  meaning  of  some  few 
words  not  in  the  least  doublful.    In  other  words,  the  pris- 
oner was  tried  for  his  offence  by  the  judge  and  not  by  the 
jury.     In  this  case,  however,  the  jury  boldly  took  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own   hands,  and   returned   a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.^ 

Other  printers  were  also  tried  for  the  publication  of  this 
same  letter  of  Junius,  and  acquitted.  Lord  Mans-  Hsapprorai 
field  had,  in  fact,  overshot  the  mark  ;  and  his  dan-  a^d™  d^""' 
gerous  doctrines  recoiled  upon  himself.*  Such  *"°e"- 
startling  restrictions  upon  the  n  ura  h  s  of  a  jury  ex- 
cited general  alarm  and  d  s.  pp  oba  on  They  were  im- 
pugned in  several  able  lette  d  pampL  e(s ;  and  above 
all,  in  the  terrible  letter  of  Ju  us  o  Lo  d  Mansfield  him- 
self.' It  was  clear  that  they  we  e  a  o  he  liberty  of  the 
press.  "Writers,  prosecuted  by  n  offi  e  of  he  crown,  with- 
out the  investigation  of  a  grand  jury,  and  denied  even  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 

These  trials    also   became  the  subject  of  animadversion 

1  State  Tr.,  xs.  895. 

a  State  Tr.,  xx.  870. 

«  Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  160,  M8. 

*  Sea  Lord  Chatham's  Corr.,  iv.  50. 

6  Nov.  14tli,  ITTO;  LottecNo.  41,  Woodfall's  Ed.,  ji.  lO. 
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in  Parliament.  On  a  motion  of  Captain  Constantine  Phipps, 
iJebet«a  in  for  a  bill  to  restrain  ex-offido  informations,  grave 
CapiX'"'"  opinions  were  expressed  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
notion' Not  ^'0^'-^  "f  juries,  and  the  criminal  responsibility 
27tii,  1770.  of  a  publisher  for  the  acts  of  his  servants. 
Lord  Mansfield's  doctrines  were  questioned  by  Mr.  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Sir 
W.  Meredith  ;^  and  defended  by  Mr.  Attorney- General 
De  Grey,  and  Mr.  Solicitor- General  Thurlow.^ 

Ix>rd  Cftatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  assailed  Lord 
Lord  Chat-  Mansfield,  for  his  directions  to  juries  in  lie  recent 
Btt^i™ '  ^'^^^  cases.  Lord  Mansfield  justified  them,  and 
Lord  Camden  desired  that  Ihey  should  be  fully 
stated,  in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  of  their  le- 
gality.' 

This  debate  was  followed,  in  the  Commons,  by  a  motion  of 
Mr.  SeijMnt  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  for  a  committee,  to  inquire 
tic^DM™"  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  par- 
6tii,  1770,  ticularly  in  eases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.  The 
same  controverted  questions  were  again  discussed ;  and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  eight  only.*  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future  exertions  to  improve  the 
law  of  libel.  He  asked,  where  was  the  proof,  "  that  juries 
are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  ?  "  "  The  abettors 
of  the  motion,"  he  said,  "  refer  us  to  their  own  libellous  re- 
monstrances, and  to  those  infamous  lampoons  and  satires 
which  they  have  taken  care  to  write  and  circulate," 

The  day  after  this  debate,  Lord  Mansfield  desired  that  the 
LorrtsunB-     Lords  miffht  be  summoned  on  the  10th  of  De- 

fieia  produces  ,  ,       ,      ,  ■     .■        .  , 

thejui^mBBt  cember,  as  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to 
CBS,  their  Lordships.     On  that  day,  however,  instead 

1  Mr.  Weddetbum  also  spoke  againat  ex-ogicio  informations. 

3  Pari.  HiEL,  xvi.  1137, 1175  (two  roports). 

a  Piiil.  Hist.,  xvi.  1302. 

*  Ayes,  ITS;  Nobs,  184;  Pari.  Hist.,  Kvi.  1211;  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  89; 
Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  211. 
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of  submitting  a  motion,  or  making  a  statement  to  the 
House,  he  merely  informed  their  Lordships  that  he  had 
left  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Woodfall's  case,  which  their 
Lordships  might  read,  and  take  copies  of,  if  they  pleased. 
This,  however,  was  enough  to  invite  discussion  ;  and  on  the 
following  day.  Lord  Camdea  accepted  this  paper  as  a  chal- 
lenge directed  personally  to  himself.  "  He  has  thrown  down 
the  glove,"  he  said,  "  and  I  take  it  up.  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  him,  I  Qiaintain  that  his  doctriue  is  not  the  law  of 
England."  He  then  proposed  six  questions  to  Lord  Mans- 
field upon  the  subject.  His  Lordship,  in  great  distress  and 
confusion,  said,  "  he  would  not  answer  interrogatories,"  but 
that  the  matter  should  be  discussed.^  No  time,  however, 
was  fixed  for  this  discussion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  warmth 
of  the  combatants,  it  was  not  resumed. 

So  grave  a  constitutional  wrong,  however,  could  not  be  suf- 
fered without  further  remonstrances,  Mr.  Dowdes-  mc.  Dowdta- 
well  moved  for  a  bill  to  settle  doubla  concerning  J^^h^ih™' 
the  rights  of  jurors  in  prosecutions  for  libels,  which  ^^"' 
formed  the  basis  of  that  brought  in,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Mr.  Fos.^  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he 
showed,  that  if  the  criminality  of  a  libel  were  properly  ex- 
cluded from  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  —  then  should  the 
malice  in  charges  of  murder,  and  the  felonious  intent  in 
charges  of  stealing,  he  equally  removed  from  their  juris- 
diction, and  confided  to  the  judge.  If  such  a  doctrine  were 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  our  laws,  juries  would  "  become 
a  dead  letter  in  our  constitution,"  The  motion  was  defeated 
on  a  question  of  adjournment.*  All  the  Whig  leaders  were 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  leaving  public  writers  at  the  mercy 

1  Pari.  ffiat,,xvi.  1321;  Preface  to  Wooafall's  Junius,  i.  49;  Letter  No. 
82,  Junius;  Wood&ll'a  Ed.,  iii.  295;  Walpole's  Mem.,  iv.  220;  Lord 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chanijellors,  v.  295. 

a  Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  198. 

«  218  to  72;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  43;  Burke's  Worka,  s.  109;  Ed.  1812. 
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of  the  courts  ;  and  Lord  Eoctingham,  writing  to  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  said,  "  he  who  would  really  assist  in  reestablishing  and 
confirming  the  right  in  juries  to  judge  of  both  law  and  fact, 
would  be  the  best  friend  to  posferily."  ^  This  work,  however, 
was  not  yet  lo  be  accomplished  for  many  years  ;  and  the  law 
of  libel  continued  to  be  administered  by  the  courts,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  which  Parliament  bad  hitherto  shrunk 
from  condemning. 

But  the  rights  of  juries  continued  to  be  inflexibly  main- 
tained in  the  courts,  by  the  eloquence  and  noble 
supports  iiie  courage  of  Mr.  Erskine.'  The  exertions  of  that 
Juries"  consummate  advocate  in  defence  of  the  Dean  of 
cateofDean  St.  Asapt,  are  memorable  in  forensic  history.  At 
^  ■  various  stages  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  he 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  criminality 
Not.  i6tft,  of  the  libel ;  and  in  arguing  for  a  new  trial,  deliv- 
^'™'  ered  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Fox  repeatedly  de- 

clared to  be  "  the  finest  argument  in  the  English  language." ' 
He  maintained  "  that  the  defendant  had  had,  in  fact,  no  trial ; 
having  been  found  guilty  without  any  investigation  of  his 
guUt,  and  without  any  power  left  to  the  jury  lo  lake  cogni- 
zance of  his  innocence."  And  by  the  most  closely  con- 
nected chain  of  reasoning,  by  authorities,  and  by  cases,  he 
proved  that  the  anomalous  doctrine  against  which  he  was 
contending  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  England.  The 
new  trial  was  refused ;  and  so  little  did  Lord  Mansfield  an- 
ticipate the  approaching  condemnation  of  his  doctrine,  that 
he  sneered  at  the  "  jealousy  of  leaving  the  law  to  the  court," 
as  "  puerile  rant  and  declamation."  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  opinion  of  tiie  first  statesmen  of  his  own  time,  nor  of 
posterity. 
Mr.  Erskine  then  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment.     He  had 


S  In  1T78,  He  had  only  be 
preceding  teim.-St.  Tr.,  x! 
Eeview,  Vol.  xvi.  103. 

»  Note  to  St.  Tr.,  jctL  971. 
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known  throughout  that  no  part  of  the  pubhcation,  as  charged 
in  the  indictment,  was  cr  ni  nal  but  hid  insisted  upon 
maintaining  the  great  pubhc  r  ghts  wh  eh  1  e  had  &o  glon- 
ously  defended.  He  now  po  ted  out  the  iinocenco  of  the 
publication  in  point  of  law  tha  co  rt  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  indictrae  t  wa  defect  ve,  ind  the  dean 
was  at  length  discharged  fiom  1  s  j  rosecut  on  ' 

The  trial  of  Stockdale,  ia  1789,  afforded  Mr.  Ergkine 
another  opportunity  of  asserting  the  liberty  of  giockdaie's 
the  press,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  ever  de-  '"^^^I'SB. 
livered  in  a  British  Court  of  Justice.  Stookdale  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  attorney-general,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
of  Commons,^  for  publishing  a  defence  of  "Warren  Hast- 
ings, written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan.  This  pamphlet  was 
charged  in  the  information  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,  intending  to  vilify  the  House  of  Commons  as  corrupt 
and  unjust  in  its  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  After 
urging  special  grounds  of  defence,  llr.  Erskine  contended, 
with  coiisuniiaate  skill  and  force  of  argument,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  to  be  judged  by  isolated  passages,  selected 
and  put  together  in  the  information,  but  by  the  entire  con- 
test of  the  publication,  and  its  general  character  and  ob- 
jects. If  these  were  fair  and  proper,  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted.  That  question  he  put  to  the  jury  as  one  which 
"  cannot,  in  common  sense,  be  anything  resembling  a  ques- 
tion of  !aw,  hut  is  a  pure  question  of  fact."  Lord  Kenyon, 
who  tried  the  cause,  did  not  controvert  this  doctrine,  and  the 
jury  fairly  comparing  the  whole  pamphlet  with  the  informa- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.*  Thus  Mr.  Erskine 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  important  doctrine  that  full 
and  free  discussion  was  lawful,  —  that  a  man  was  not  to  be 
punished  for  a  few  unguarded  expressions,  but  was  entitled 

1  St.  Tr.,  xsi.  84:-I0i8;  Erstiiie'a  Speeches,  i.  386;  Lord  Campbell's 
Chief  Justices,  ii.  540. 
a  Farl.Hial,,xKvii.l,7. 
s  St.  Tr.,  xsii.  237;  Erskine's  Speeches,  ii.  205. 
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to  a  fair  construction  of  his  general  purpose  and  animus 
in  writing,  of  which  tlie  jury  were  to  judge.  This  was 
the  last  trial  for  libel  which  occurred  before  Mr.  Fox's  libel 
bill.  Mr,  Erskine  had  done  all  that  eloquence,  courage, 
and  forensic  skill  could  do  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  rights  of  juries. 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  legislature  to  accomplish 
Mr.  Foi'B  "^^3*  ^^^  been  too  long  postponed.  In  May, 
^j'zolb'  1791,  Mr.  Fox  made  noble  amends  for  his  flip- 
1791.  pant   speech    upon  the  libel    laws,   twenty  years 

before.  Admitting  that  his  views  had  then  been  mistaken, 
he  now  exposed  the  dangerous  anomaly  of  the  law,  in  a 
speech  of  great  argumentative  power  and  learning.  Mr. 
Erskine's  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  he  pronounced 
to  be  "so  eloquent,  so  luminous,  and  so  convincing,  that 
it  wanted  but  in  opposition  to  it,  not  a  man,  but  a  giant." 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  was  right  in  cases  of  libel, 
it  would  be  right  in  cases  of  treason.  He  might  himself 
be  tried  for  writing  a  paper  charged  to  be  an  overt  act 
of  treason.  In  the  fact  of  publication  the  jury  would  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  if  no  motion  were  made  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  the  court  would  say,  "  let  him  be  hanged  and 
quartered."  A  man  would  thus  lose  his  life  without  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  He  was  worthily  seconded '  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  whose  name  wilt  ever  he  associated  with  that  im- 
portant measure.  His  arguments  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
But  one  statement,  illustrative  of  the  law,  must  not  be 
omitted.  After  showing  that  the  judges  had  usurped  the 
unquestionable  privilege  of  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  he  stated,  "  that  if,  upon  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intention  was  argued  before  the  court,  the  answer 
would  be  and  was  given  uniformly,  that  the  verdict  of 
guilty  had  concluded  the  criminality  of  the  intention,  though 
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the  consideration  of  that  question  had  been,  by  the  judge's 
authority,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  jury  at  the  trial." 

The  opinion  of  the  Commons  had  now  undergone  so 
complete  a  change  upon  this  question,  that  Mr.  Fox'.s  views 
found  scarcely  any  opponents.  The  attoi'ney  ne  1  up 
ported  him,  and  suggested  that  a  bill  shou  d  be  a  on  e 
brought  in  for  declaring  the  law,  to  which  M  F  x  '»d  ly 
assented.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  necessary  "  lo  e  la  e  he 
practice  of  the  courts  in  the  trial  of  libels,  and  n  1 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  Th  b  II  w 
brought  in  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  the  House  of  Commons.'- 

In  the  Lords,  however,  its  furlher  progress  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  the  late 
period  of  the  session.  Loi-d  Camden  supported  it,  as  a 
declaration  of  what  he  had  ever  maintained  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  in  England,  The  bill  was  put  off  for 
a  month,  without  a  division ;  but  two  protests  were  entered 
against  its  postponement.^ 

In  the  following  session  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  again  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Commons.     In  the  Lords  it  Libel  bui, 
met  with  renewed  opposition  from  Lord  Thurlow,  jj^^j^w,,,^ 
at  whose  instance  the  second  reading  was  post-  n92. 
poned,  until  the  opinions  of  the  judges  could  he  obtained 
upon  certain  questions.'      Seven   questions  were  opinion  of 
submitted  to  the  judges,'  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  Aprii"^.' 
their  answers  were  returned.    Had  anything  been  M»7iitii, 
wanting   to   prove  the  danger  of  those  principles  of  law 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  condemn,  it  would  have  been 
supplied  from  the  unanimous  answers  of  the  judges.     These 
principles,  it  seemed,  were  not  confined  to   libel :  but  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  any  act  was  "  the  result  of  the 
judgment  which  the  law   pronounces   upon   that  act,  and 
must,  therefore,  be,  in  ail  cases  and  under  al!  circumstances, 
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matter  of  law,  and  not  matter  of  fact."  They  even  main- 
tained,—  a3  Mr.  Fox  had  argued,  —  that  the  criminality 
or  innocence  of  letters  or  papers  set  forth  as  overt  acts 
of  treason  was  matter  of  law,  and  not  of  fact;  yet  shrink- 
ing from  so  alarming  a  conclusion,  they  added  that  they  had 
offered  no  opinion  "which  will  have  the  effect  of  taking 
matter  of  law  out  of  the  general  issue,  or  out  of  a  general 
verdict." '  Lord  Camden  combated  the  doctrines  of  the 
judges,  and  repeated  hia  own  matured  and  reiterated  opinion 
of  the  law.  The  bill  was  now  speedily  passed ;  with  a  pro- 
test, signed  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  five  other  lords,  predicting 
"  the  confusion  and  deatructioa  of  the  law  of  England,"  * 

And  thus,  to  the  immortal  honor  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Results  oftho  Erskine,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  legislature,  was 
ubfiAct,  passed  the  famous  Libel  Bill  of  1792,"  in  op- 
position lo  all  the  judges  and  chief  legal  authoiilies  of  the 
time.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  declaratory  law,  it  was  in 
effect  a  reversal  of  the  decisions  of  the  judges  by  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  Its  success  was  undoubted  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  While  it  maintained 
the  rights  of  juries,  and  secured  to  the  subject  a  fair  trial 
by  his  peers,  it  introduced  no  uncertainty  in  the  law,  nor 
dangerous  indulgence  to  criminals.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  government  was  better  protected  from 
unjust  attacks,  when  juries  were  no  longer  sensitive  to  privi- 
leges withheld,  and  jealous  of  the  bench  which  was  usurping 
them.* 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxix.  1361. 

B  iiid.,  1104,  1534-1538;  Ann.  Eeg.,  1T92,  p.  35S;  Chror.  69;  Lord 
Carapbeli's  Lives  of  tbe  Ctiancellois,  v.  346.  It  was  fbllowed  by  a  similar 
law  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

«  32  Geo.  in.  P.  60.  Lord  Mataulay  says ;  "Fox  and  Pitt  are  fairly 
entitled  to  divide  tbe  high  honor  of  tiaving  added  Co  nur  alatute  book  the 
inestimable  law  which  places  the  liberty  of  tbe  press  under  the  proteeCiou 
of  juries,"  This  is  cited  and  accepted  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  hia  Life  of 
Pitt,  ii.  148:  bnt  why  such  prominence  to  Pitt,  and  exclusion  of  Erskine? 

*  Lord  Erskine'a  Speeches,  L  3SS,  n.;  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  tha 
Chancellors,  v.  350- 
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Since  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  press  had  made 
great  advances  in  freedom,  influence,  and  con- Qi,B„aj  p„g. 
sideration.  The  right  to  criticise  public  affairs,  Jj^'u^^^ja 
to  question  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  ""^  p"^'=- 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  had  been  established. 
Ministers  bad  been  laugbt,  by  the  constant  failure  of  prose- 
cutions,^ to  trust  to  public  opinion  for  the  vindication  of  their 
measures,  rather  than  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  for  the 
silencing  of  libellers.  Wilkes  and  Junius  had  at  once  stimu- 
lated the  activity  of  the  press,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Reporters  and  printers  having  overcome  the 
resistance  of  Parliament  to  the  publication  of  debates,'^  the 
press  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  state.  Its 
functions  were  elevated,  and  its  responsibilities  increased. 
Statesmen  now  had  audience  of  the  people.  They  could  jus- 
tify their  own  acts  to  liie  world.  The  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representations of  the  press  were  exposed.     Rulers  and  their 

t  cs  b    u  ht  face  to  face,  before  the  tribunal  of  public 

[n  n  Th  ph  re  of  the  press  was  widely  extended.  Not 
w    t  ly  b  t  the  firat  minds  of  the  age,  —  men  ablest  in 

couQ  I  and  d  bat  —  were  daily  contributing  to  the  instruc- 
t    n    f  th  untrymen.     Newspapers  promptly  met  the 

n  w  q  la  ts  of  their  position.  Several  were  estab- 
1  b  d  du  tl  jeriod,  whose  high  reputation  and  influence 
h  u  d  t  r  own  time ; '  and  by  fulness  and  rapidity 
of  nt  11  ^  f   quency  of  publication,  and  literary  ability, 

proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  honorable  mission  to  in- 
struct the  people. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  art  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  letters  in  political  controversy.     Since  the  days  CariatuRa, 

I  On  Ihe  27th  Nov.,  1770,  tha  Attorney-General  De  Grey  "  declared  sol- 
emnly that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  bring  a  single  offender  to  justice." 
—  Part  ffigi.,STi.  1138, 

S  St^a,  Vol.  I.  390-106. 

»  Viz.,  The  Morning  Clironicle,  1769  (estinct  in  1362);  The  Morning 
Post,  1772;  the  Morning  Herald,  1780:  The  Times,  founded  in  178S.  holds 
an  undiBputed  position  as  the  first  newspaper  in  the  world.  —  ilimPa 
Fourtli  Eslaii,  i!.  99-189. 
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of  'Walpole,  caricatures  had  occasionally  portrayed  i 
in  grotesque  forms  and  with  comic  incidents;  but  during 
this  period,  caricaturists  had  begun  to  exercise  no  litUe 
influence  upon  popular  feeling.  The  broad  humor  and 
bold  pencil  of  Giilray  had  contributed  to  foment  (he  escile- 
ment  against  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North;  and  this  skilful 
limner  eloyated  caricature  to  the  rank  of  a  new  art.  The 
people  were  familiarized  with  the  persons  and  characters  of 
public  men :  crowds  gathered  round  the  printsellers'  win- 
dows ;  and  as  they  passed  on,  laughing  good-humoredly,  felt 
little  awe  or  reverence  for  rulers  whom  the  caricaturist  had 
made  ridiculous.  The  press  had  found  a  powerful  ally, 
which,  first  used  in  the  interests  of  party,  became  a  further 
dement  of  popular  force.^ 

Meanwhile,  other  means  had  been  devised,  —  more  power- 
ful than  the  press,  —  fof  directing  public  opinion 
ingsBudse-  and  exercising  influence  over  the  government  and 
the  legislature.  Public  meetings  had  been  assem- 
bled, political  associations  organized,  and  "agitation,"  —  as  it 
has  since  been  termed, —  reduced  to  a  system.  In  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  the 
people  have  been  accustomed,  in  periods  of  excitement,  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  their  rulers.  Sometimes  by 
tumults  and  rebellions,  sometimes  by  clamors  and  discontent, 
they  have  made  known  their  grievances,  and  slruggled  for 
redress."  In  England,  popular  feelings  had  too  often  explod- 
ed in  civil  wars  and  revolutions  ,  and,  in  more  settled  times, 
the  people  had  succes-fuHy  oieiborne  the  government  and 
the  legislature.  No  nimistei,  however  powerful,  could  he 
wholly  deaf  to  their  clamor-  In  1733  Sir  Eobert  Walpole 
had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his  excise  scheme,*     In  1754 

1  Wright's  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  i.  136,  403;  iL  74^ 
88,  &c.;  TwiBs'sLifeof  Eldon,  i.  162;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Piit,  i.  239. 

s  "Pour  la  populate,  ee  n'est  jamais  par  envie  d'attaqnet  qn'ella  se 
aonl^ve,  mais  par  impatience  de  souffrir." — Mem,  de  5u{/y,  i,  13E. 

«  Pail-  Hist.,  Tiii.  130S;  ix.  T;  Coie'a  Walpole,  i.  373;  Lord  Hervey's 
Mem.,  i.  189,  ei  leq. 
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Parliament  had  been  compelled  to  repeal  a  recent  act  of  just 
toleration,  in  deference  to  popular  prejudices.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  populace  had  combined 
with  the  press  in  hooting  Lord  Bute  out  of  the  king's  service ; 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  popular  excitement  was  kept 
alive  by  the  ill-advised  measures  of  the  Court  and  Par- 
liament.    It  was  a  period  of  discontent  and  turbulence. 

In  1765,  the  Spitalfields'  silk-weavers,  exasperaled  by  the 
rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  „.    ,.„ 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  paraded  in  front  of  St.  weavers' 
James'  Palace  with  blaek  flags,  surrounded  the       ' 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  "Westminster,  and  questioned  the 
peers  as  they  came  out,  concerning  their  votes.  Maj-  I5ui. 
They  assailed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  whose  instance  the 
bill  had  been  thrown  out ;  and  having  been  dispersed  by  cav- 
alry in  Palace  Yard,  tliey  proceeded  to  attack  May  iTth. 
Bedford  House,  whence  they  were  repulsed  by  the  guards,'' 
It  was  an  irregular  and  riotous  attempt  to  overawe  the  de- 
liberations of  Parliament.     It  was  tumult  of  the  old  type, 
opposed  alike  to  law  and  rational  liberty;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  successful.     Encouraged  by  the  master-manufacturers, 
and  exerted  in  a  cause  then  in  high  favor  with  statesmen,  it 
was  allowed  to  prevail.     Lord  Halifax  promised  to  satisfy 
the  weavers ; '  and  in  the  next  year,  to  their  great  joy,  a  bill 
was  passed  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign  silks.* 

But  the  general  discontents  of  the  time  shortly  developed 
other  popular  demonstrations  far  more  formidable, 
which  were  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  eonsti-  citfm™t™ 
tutional  government.     In  1768,  the  excitement  of 
the  populace  in  the  cause  of  Wilkes  led  to  riots  and  a  conflict 

1  Naturalization  of  Jews,  1754. 

a  Ann.  Eeg.,  1765,  p,  41;  Grenville  Papers,  iii.  168-172;  Walp.  Mem., 
ii.  156,  el  leq.;  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  200,  207;  Adolphua'  Hist.,  i.  177; 
Loid  MabOD's  Hiat.,  v.  1S3. 

'  He  wrote  to  Lord  Hillaltoroagli  to  asatat  the  master-wearers  that  the 
bill  should  pass  bolh  Houses.  —  BoeUagbam  Mem.,  i.  300-207. 

*  0  Geo,  III.  c.  38. 
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with  the  military.  But  the  tumultuous  violence  of  mobs  was 
succeeded  by  a  deeper  and  more  constitutional  agitation. 
The  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex  by  the 
Commons,^  united,  in  support  of  Wilkes,  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  time,  the  parliamentary  opposition,  the  wronged  elec- 
tors, the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London,  a  large  body  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  press,  and  the  populace.  Enthusiastic 
meetings  of  freeholders  were  assembled  to  support  their 
Public  mret-  champion,  with  whom  the  freeholders  of  other 
sD^^n^'"  counties  made  common  cause.  The  throne  was 
naR-"o.  approached  by  addresses  and  remonstrances.  Ju- 
nius thundered  forth  his  fearful  invectives.  Political  agi- 
tation was  rife  in  various  forms  ;  but  its  most  memor- 
able feature  was  that  of  public  meetings,  which  at  this 
period  hegan  to  take  their  place  among  the  institutions  of  the 
country,^  No  less  than  seventeen  counties  held  meetings  to 
support  the  electors  of  Middlesex."  Never  had  so  general  a 
demonstration  of  public  sentiment  been  made,  in  such  a  form. 
It  was  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  public  opinion. 
This  movement  was  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  a  "society 
for  supporting  the  bill  of  rights," 

Ten  years  later,  public  meetings  assumed  more  importance 
pubiioinKt-  and  a  wider  organization.  The  freeholders  of 
ings,  1779-80.  Yorkshire  and  twenty-three  other  counties,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  many  cities,  were  assembled  by  their 
sherifTs  and  chief  magistrates  to  discuss  economical  and 
parliamentary  reform.  These  meetings  were  attended  by 
the  leading  men  of  each  neighborhood ;  and  speeches  were 
made,  and  resolutions  and  petitions  agreed  to,  with  a  view  to 
influeace  Parliament,  and  attract  public  support  to  the  cause. 

1  Skjhvt,  Vol.  I.  874-383. 

a  Ann.  Beg.,  1770,  p.  58,  60.  On  the  31st  October,  1770,  a  Jarga  meet- 
ing of  the  eleetors  of  WeBtminBter  was  held  in  WestminBter  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Wilkes  counselled  them  lo  instruut  their  memhers  to  impeach  Lord 
North.  —  Adolphus'  Hiat.,  i.  451;  Ann.  Beg.,  17T0,  p.  169;  Cbnm.,  206; 
Lord  Rockingham's  Mem,,  iL  S3,-  Cooke's  Hiat.  of  Pflr^,  UL  187. 

s  Ann.  Beg.,  1770,  p.  58. 
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A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Weatminster  Hall,  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  chair,  which  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  many  of  the  most  eraicent  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Nor  were  these  meetings  spontaneous  in  each  locality. 
They  were  encouraged  by  active  correspondence,  associa- 
tion, and  concerted  movements  throughout  the  country.'' 
Committees  of  correspondence  and  association  were  Poiiocai  ai- 
appointed  by  the  several  counties,  who  kept  alive  *™*'"°°'- 
the  agitation  ;  and  delegates  were  sent  to  London  to  give  it 
concentration.  This  practice  of  delegation  was  severely 
criticised  in  Parliament.  Its  representative  principle  was 
condemned  as  a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  the  legislature  : 
no  county  delegates  could  be  recognized,  but  knights  of  the 
shire  returned  by  the  sheriff.  Mainly  on  this  ground,  the 
Commons  refused  to  consider  a  petition  of  thirty-two  dele- 
gates who  signed  themselves  as  freeholders  only.^  The  future 
influence  of  such  an  organizatioa  over  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament  was  foreseen;  but  it  could  not  be  prevented. 
Delegates  were  a  natural  incident  to  association.  Far  from 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  power  of  the  Commons,  they 
approached  that  body  as  humble  petitioners  for  redress. 
They  represented  S  cause,  —  not  the  people.  So  long  as  it 
was  lawful  for  men  to  associate,  to  meet,  to  diseuss,  to  corre- 
spond, and  to  act  in  concert  for  political  objects,  they  could 
select  delegates  to  represent  their  opinions.  If  their  aims 
were  lawful  and  their  conduct  orderly,  no  means  which  they 
deemed  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  free  discussion  were 
unconstitutional;  and  this  system, — subject,  however,to  cer- 
tain restraints,'  —  has  generally  found  a  place  in  later  politi- 
cal organizations.  Other  political  societies  and  clubs  were 
now  established  ;*  and  the  principle  of  association  was  brought 

1  SviH-a,  Vol.  L  «2!  Ann.  Eeg.,  17S0,  p.  86;  Pari.  HiBt,,  xx.  1378; 
Wyvill's  Political  Papers,  i.  1,  et  seq.;  Wraxall's  Mem.,  iii.  292,  &c.; 
Eockingham  Mem.,  ii.  391-403 ;  Lord  J.  Eusaell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  922. 

a  18th  Nov.,  1780;  Sd  April  aud  8th  May,  1781;  ParL  Hist.,  xxi.  SU; 
zxii.  95, 133. 

8  Infra,  pp.  174, 185. 

4  Adolphus'Hisl.,iii.a33. 
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into  active  operation,  with  all  its  agencies.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  future  enemy  of  political  comhinations,  en- 
cotiraged  associations  to  forward  the  cause  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  took  counsel  with  their  delegates,  and  enrolled 
himself  a.  member  of  the  society  for  constitutional  informa- 

Here  were  further  agencies  for  working  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  bringing  the  popular  will  to  bear  upon 
sQcmtionB  affairs  of  state.  Association  for  political  purposes, 
and  lai^e  assemblages  of  men,  henceforth  became 
the  most  powerful  and  impressive  form  of  agitation.  Marked 
by  reality  and  vital  power,  they  were  demonstrations  at  once 
of  mora!  conviction  and  numerical  force.  They  combined 
discussion  with  action.  However  forcibly  the  press  might 
persuade  anij  convince,  it  moved  men  singly  in  their  homes 
and  business  ;  but  here  were  men  assembled  to  bear  witness 
to  their  earnestness :  the  scattered  forces  of  public  opinion 
were  collected  and  made  known :  a  cause  was  popularized  by 
the  sympathies  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The 
people  confronted  their  rulers  bodily,  as  at  the  hustings.' 

Again,  association  invested  a  cause  with  permanent  inter- 
est. Political  excitement  may  subside  in  a  day :  but  a  cause 
adopted  by  a  body  of  earnest  and  active  men  is  not  suffered 
to  languish.  It  is  kept  alive  by  meetings,  deputations,  cor- 
respondence, resolutions,  petitions,  tracts,  advertisements.  It 
is  never  suffered  to  be  forgotten :  until  it  has  triumphed,  the 
world  has  no  peace. 

Public  meetings  and  associations  were  now  destined  to  ex- 
ercise a  momentous  influence  on  the  state.  Their  force  was 
great  and  perilous.     In  a  good  cause,  and  directed  by  wise 

'  See  resolutions  agreed  fo  at  a  meeting  of  members  and  delegates  at  the 
Thttlched  House  Ta.vera,  May  13th,  1T83,  in  Mr.  Pict'a  own  writing. 
State  Tr.,  ixii.  492;  also  Mr.  Pitt's  evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Home  Tooka, 
—  Jiiil.sxv.  381. 

'  " L'sEsodation possSde  plua  da  puissance  que  !a  presae"  .....  "Lea 
moyens  d'esA;utioii  se  combinent,  les  opinions  ae  d^ploient  avec  cette 
force,  et  c«tte  chalenr,  que  De  peat  jamais  altendru  la  pens^e  ^crile."  —  X>e 
TocgueviUe,  Ddmocr,  fa  Ameriqae,  i,  377, 
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and  honorable  men,  they  were  designed  to  confer  signal  ben- 
efils  upon  their  country  and  mankind.  In  a  bad  cause,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  rash  and  mischievous  leaders,  they 
were  ready  instruments  of  lunmlt  and  sedition.  The  union 
of  moral  and  physical  force  may  convince,  but  it  may  also 
practise  intimidation ;  arguments  may  give  place  to  threats, 
and  fiery  words  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence.'  Our  hisiory 
abounds  with  examples  of  the  uses  and  perils  of  political 
agitation. 

The  dangers  of  such  agitation  were  exemplified  at  this 
very  time,  in  their  worst  form,  by  the  Protestant  „  ,  .    . 

■'  '  'J  Protestant 

associations.  In  1778,  the  legislature  having  con-  casKtstiona, 
ceded  to  the  Catholics  of  England  a  small  measure 
of  indulgence,  a  body  of  Protestant  zealots  in  Scotland  asso- 
ciated to  resist  its  extension  lo  that  country.  So  rapidly  had 
the  principle  of  association  developed  itself,  that  no  less  than 
eighty-five  societies,  or  corresponding  committees,  were  es- 
tablished in  communication  with  Edinburgh.  The  fanaticism 
of  the  people  was  appealed  lo  by  speeches,  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills, and  sermons,  until  the  pious  fury  of  the  populace  ex- 
ploded in  disgraceful  riots.  Yet  was  this  wretched  agitation 
l«o  successful.  The  Catholics  of  Scotland  waived  their  just 
rights  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and  Parliament  submitted  its 
own  judgment  to  the  arbitrament  of  Scottish  mobs,^ 

This  agitation  next  extended  to  England.  A  Protestant 
association  was  formed  in   London,  with  which 

'  LoriJ  George 

numerous  local  societies,  committees,  and  clubs  m  Gordon,  prea- 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  affiliated.     Of 
this  extensive  confederation,  in  both  countries,  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  elected  president.     The  Protestants  of  Scotland 
had  overawed  the  legislature :  might  not  the  Protestants  of 

1  "On  ne  peut  ee  dissinnder  que  la.  lilierli  illimitilH  d'aasociation,  en 
matifere  politique,  nc  Boit,  de  tonies  lea  liberies,  la  derniire  qu'un  peupla 
poisse  anpporter.  8i  elle  ne  la  fdt  pas  tomber  dana  ranarchie,  clla  la  lui 
tait,  ponr  ainai  dire,  toucher  a  chaqna  instant."  — -De  ISwjueWKe,  Democr., 
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JEngland  advance  their  cause  by  intimidation?  The  experi- 
Meetingst  Hient  was  now  to  be  tried.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
S^'m'sv^'^'  1^30,  Lord  George  Gordon  called  a  meeting 
KBtt,  1J80.  Qf  (dg  Protestant  Association,  at  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  where  a  petition  to  the  Commona  was  agreed  to,  pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  late  C.uholic  Relief  Act.  Lord 
George,  in  haranguing  this  meeting,  said  that,  "  if  they 
meant  to  ^pend  their  time  in  mock  debate  and  idle  opposi- 
tion, they  might  get  another  leader ; "  and  declared  that  he 
would  nut  present  iheir  petition,  unless  attended  by  20,000 
of  hi3  fellow- citizens.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  2d  of  Juoe, 
a  large  body  of  petitioners  and  others,  distinguished  by  blue 
risordcre  St  cockades,  assembled  ia  St.  George's  Fields,  whence 
^^''j'nc  '■''^y  proceeded  by  different  routes  to  Westmin- 
2d-  ster,  and  took  possession  of  Palace  Yard,  before 

the  two  Houses  had  yet  met.  As  the  peers  drovn  down  lo 
the  meeting  of  their  House,  several  were  assailed  and  pelt«d. 
Lord  Boston  was  dragged  from  his  coach,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  i'rom  the  niob.  At  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
mob  forced  their  way  into  the  lobby  and  passages,  up  to  the 
very  door  of  the  House  itself.  They  assaulted  and  molested 
many  members,  obliged  them  to  wear  blue  cockades,  and 
shout  "  no  popery  I " 

Though  full  notice  had  been  given  of  such  an  irregular 

assemblage,  no   preparations  had  been  made  for 
Honsesof  ...,,,,  ,  .       -r.     .. 

PuiLamcnt  mamtammg  the  public  peace  and  securmg  Parlia- 
ment from  intimidation.  The  Lords  were  in  dan- 
ger of  their  lives ;  yet  six  constables  only  could  be  found  to 
protect  them.  The  Commons  were  invested ;  but  their  door- 
keepers alone  resisted  the  intrusion  of  the  mob.  While  this 
tumult  was  raging.  Lord  George  Gordon  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent the  Protestant  petition,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately considered  in  committee.  Such  a  proposal  could 
not  be  submitted  to  in  presence  of  a  hooting  mob ;  and  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
petition  till  another  day.      A  debate  ensued,  during  which 
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d       we  n  nu  d         b       bby  and  in  Palace  Yard. 

&  m      n       !i    H  u     wa  ted  by  violent  knocks  at 

h    doo       nd  b  m  d        the  point  of  bursting  in. 

Memb  e  p    pa   a    fo    d  f  n  e,  or  to  cut  their  way  out 

with  their  swords.  Meanwhile,  the  author  of  these  disorders 
went  several  times  into  the  lobby,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gal- 
lery stairs,  where  he  harangued  the  people,  telling  them  that 
their  petition  was  likely  to  meet  with  small  favor,  and  nam- 
ing the  members  who  opposed  it.  Nor  did  he  desist  from 
this  outrageous  conduct,  until  Colonel  Jturray,  a  relative  of 
his  own,  threatened  him  with  his  sword,  od  the  entrance  of 
the  first  rioter.  When  a  division  was  called,  the  sergeant  re- 
ported that  he  could  not  clear  the  lobby ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  suspended  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  a  delachment  of  military  having  arrived,  the  mob 
dispersed,  the  division  was  taken,  and  the  House  adjourned.' 

The  scene  at  Westminster  had  been  sufficiently  disgrace- 
ful :  but  it  was  merely  the  prelude  to  riots  and  in-  jiots  la 
cendiarism,  by  which  London  was  desolated  for  a  ^'™^'"'- 
week.  On  the  6th,  the  Protestant  petition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. Measures  had  been  taken  (o  protect  the  legislature 
from  further  outrage :  but  Lord  Stormont's  carriage  was  at- 
tacked and  broken  to  pieces ;  Mr,  Burke  was  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Lord  North's  official  residence  in  Downing  Street.  The 
Commons  agreed  to  resolutions  in  vindication  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  pledging  themselves  to  consider  the  petition  when 
the  tumults  should  subside.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  outrages  of  the  mob  were  encouraged  by 
the  supinenesa  and  timidity  of  the  government  and  magis- 
tracy, until  the  whole  metropolis  was  threatened  with  con- 
flagration. The  chapels  of  Catholic  ambassadors  were 
buraed,  prisons  broken  open,  the  houses  of  magistrates  and 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  IT80,  190,  el  atq.;  Patl.  Hiflt,  xxi.  85i-6SS;  Stata  Tr., 
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Statesmen  destroyed ;  the  residence  of  the  venerable  Mans- 
field, with  his  books  and  priceless  manuscripts,  reduced  to 
aahes.  Even  the  bank  of  England  was  tlireatened.  The 
streets  swarmed  with  drunken  incendiaries.  At  length  the 
devastation  was  stayed  by  the  bold  decision  of  the  king. 
"  There  shall,  at  least,  be  one  magistrate  in  the  kingdom," 
said  he, "  who  will  do  his  duty ; "  and  by  his  command  a  proc- 
lamation was  immediately  issued,  announcing  that  the  king's 
officers  weve  instructed  to  repress  the  riots  j  and  the  military 
received  orders  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  iQ8"i'itrate      The  m'l't  t  '       t'  d 


m  yp 

er:  but  with  how  little  discretion  had  it  been  used?  lis 
timely  exercise  might  have  -nerlpd  the  anarchy  and  outrages 
of  many  dajs  — perhaps  without  bloodshed.  Its  tardy  and 
violent  action,  at  the  last,  had  added  to  the  evils  of  insurrec- 
tion a  sanguinary  eonfiiet  with  the  people.'' 

Such  was  the  sad  issue  of  a  distempered  agitation  in  an 
unworthy  cause,  and  conducted  with  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence.     The   foolish   and   guilty  leader  of   the   movement 

1  Ann.  Rdg.,  1T80,  285,  et  seq.  Nearly  three  hundred  lives  were  known 
to  have  been  lost;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  wounded  persona 
-wwB  received  Into  the  hospitals. 

"  Debates  of  Lords  und  Commons,  June  19th,  1730;  Pari,  Hist.,  axi. 
890-701;  Debate  on  Mr.  Slieridan's  motion  (Westminster  Police), 
March  5th,  1781;  Ibid.,  1305. 
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escaped  a  conviction  for  high  treason,  to  die,  some  years  later, 
in  Newgate,  a  victim  to  the  cruel  administration  of  the  law 
of  libel ;  ^  and  many  of  the  rioters  expiated  their  crimes  on 
the  scaffold. 

A  few  years  later  another  association  was  formed,  to  for- 
ward a  cause  of  noble  philanthropy,  —  the  '''>oli- gig^^ji^, 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  almost  beyond  ihe  AsBodsaon, 
range  of  politics.  It  had  no  constitutional  change 
to  seek  :  no  interest  to  promote  ;  no  prejudice  to  gratify :  not 
even  the  national  welfare  to  advance  Its  clients  were  a 
despised  race,  in  a  distant  clime,  —  an  infenor  type  of  the 
human  family,  —  for  whom  natures  of  a  highei  mould  felt 
repugnance  ratber  than  sympathy.  Benevolence  -ind  Chris- 
tian charity  were  its  only  incentives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  slave-trade  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
classes  in  the  country,  —  merchants,  shipowners,  planters. 
Before  it  could  be  proscribed,  vested  interests  must  be  over- 
borne, ignorance  enlightened,  prejudices  and  indifference 
overcome,  public  opiilion  converted.  And  to  this  great  work 
did  Granville  Sharpe,  "Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other  noble 
spirits  devote  their  lives.  Never  was  cause  supported  by 
greater  earnestness  and  activity.  The  organization  ot  tLe 
society  comprehended  SI!  classes  and  rel  g  o  is  denomimtions 
Evidence  was  collected  from  evei7  source  to  liy  bare  the 
cruelties  aad  iniquity  of  the  traffic  Illui-trition  at  d  argu 
mcnt  were  ineshaustible.  Men  of  feel  ng  tnd  sen  ilil  ty  ap 
pealed,  with  deep  emotion,  to  the  religious  feel  n^^  ai  d  benev 
olence  of  the  people.  If  extravagance  and  bad  taste  "ome 
times  courted  ridicule ;  the  high  purpo  e  ju«t  sentiments 
and  eloquence  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  won  lespect 
and  admiration.  Tracts  found  their  way  into  every  house 
pulpits  and  platforms  resounded  wilh  the  wrongs  of  Ihe 
negro:  petitions  were  multiplied:  ministeis  anl  Parliament 
moved  to  inquiry  and  action.  Such  a  m  tsion  wa  not  to  be 
Boon  accomplished.     The  cause  could  not  be  won  by  sudden 

1  State  Tr.,  xxii.  1T5-336;  Ann.  Reg.,  1793,  Cbron.  3. 
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enthusiasm,  —  still  less  by  intimidation  ;  but  conyiction  must 
be  wrought  in  Ihe  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  And 
this  was  done.  Parliament  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tempt the  mitigation  of  the  worst  evils  which  had  been 
brought  to  light ;  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
slave-trade  was  utterly  condemned  and  prohibited."-  A  good 
cause  prevailed,  —  not  by  violence  and  passion,  not  by  dem- 
onstrations of  popular  force,  but  by  reason,  earnestness, 
and  the  best  feelings  of  mankind. 

At  no  former  period  bad  liberty  of  opinion  made  advances 
ProgrsBaof  SO  signal,  as  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this 
SSo^on  reiga.  Never  had  the  voice  of  the  people  been 
1J60-1782.  heard  so  often,  and  so  loudly,  in  the  inner  councils 
of  the  state.  Public  opinion  was  beginning  to  supply  the 
defects  of  a  narrow  representation.  But  evil  days  were  now 
approaching,  when  liberties  so  lately  won  were  about  to  be 
suspended.  Wild  and  fanatical  democracy,  on  the  one  hand, 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  rational  liberty  ;  and  a  too  sensi- 
tive apprehension  of  its  dangers,  on  the  other,  were  introduc- 
ing a  period  of  reaction,  unfavorable  to  popular  rights. 

In  1702,  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  French  revolution 
bad  inspired  the  great  body  of  the  people  with 
subiicscioiis,  sentiments  oi  grave  reprobation ;  while  a  small, 
but  noisy  and  turbulent,  party,  in  advocating  uni- 
versal sufirage  and  annual  parhaments,  were  proclaiming 
their  admiration  of  French  principles,  and  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Currency  was  given  to  their  opinions 
in  democratic  tracts,  handbills,  and  newspapers,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  sedition.  Some  of  these  papers  were  the  work 
of  authors  expressing,  as  at  other  times,  their  own  individual 
sentiments  :  but  many  were  disseminated,  at  a  low  price,  by 
democratic  associations,   in    correspondence  with    France.^ 

1  Clflrkson's  Ilist.  of  the  Siave  Trade,  i.  288,  &o.;  WillMrfbrce's  Life,  i. 
139-173,  &e. 

2  Ann.  Eej;.,  1793,  p.  ;  " "  -  - 

Adolplius'IIi8t.,v.eT!  To 
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One  of  the  most  popular  and  dangerous  of  these  publications 
was  Paine's  second  part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man." 

Instead  of  singling  out  any  obnoxious  work  for  a  separate 
prosecution,  the  government  issued,  on  the  21st  of  pnjciama- 
May,  1792,  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  ^"'nij^ 
against  wicked  and  spdilious  writings,  industriously  ^'^ 
dispersed  amongst  them,  —  commanding  magistrates  to  dis- 
cover the  authors,  printers,  and  promulgators  of  such  writ- 
ings, and  sheiifFo  and  others  to  take  care  to  prevent  tumults 
and  disorders.     This  proclamation,  having  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  was  strongly  denounced  by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  other  members  of  the  opposition,  who  alleged  that  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  groundless  jealousies  and  alarms,^  —  the 
government  already  having  sufficient  powers,  under  the  law, 
to  repress  license  or  disaffection. 

Both  Houses,  however,  concurred  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  proclamation,  and  ex- 
pressing indignation  at  any  attempts  to  weaken  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment.^ 

Thomas  Paine  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  trial     He 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  neither  the  Trmiof 
displeasure  of  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  p^™%g5 
nor  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  nor  public  clam-  ^^tb,  1792. 
ors,  had  deterred  from  performing  his  duty  as  an  advocate.' 
To  vindicate  such  a  book,  on  its  own  merits,  was  not  to  be 
attempted ;  but  Mr.  Erskine  contended  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  address  the  reason 
of  the  nation  upon  the  constitution  and  govorament,  and  is 
criminal  only  if  he  seeks  to  excite  tkeni  to  disobey  the  law, 
or  calumniates   living  magistrates.      He   maintained   "that 
opinion  is  free,  and  that  conduct  alone  is  amenable  lo  the 

1  See  also  nipi'a,  p.  4^. 

>  Pari.  HlBt.,sxis.  U78-1534;  Tomlina'a  Life  of  Pitt,  ill,  317;  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Coir.,  ii.  441.  There  tad  been  similar  proclamations  in  the 
retgna  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
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law."  He  himself  condemned  Mr.  Paine's  opinions ;  but  his 
client  was  not  to  be  punished  because  the  jury  disapproved 
of  them  as  opinions,  unless  their  character  and  intention 
were  criminal.  And  lie  showed  from  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Milton,  Burlie,  Paley,  and  other  speculative  writers,  to  what 
an  extent  abstract  opinions  upon  our  constitution  had  been 
expressed,  without  being  objected  to  as  libellous.  Paine  was 
very  properly  found  guilty  : '  but  the  general  principles  ex- 
pounded by  his  advocate,  to  whicli  his  contemporaries  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  basis  on  which 
liberty  of  opinion  is  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  democracy,  of  the  press,  and  of 
AUrmotthe  Speculative  opinions,  were  further  aggravated  by 
^"magfa"'  *^^  progress  of  events  in  France  and  the  extrav- 
tracy.  agance  of  English  democrats. 

Several  societies,  which  had  been  formed  for  other  objects, 
BeinMMtie  now  avowed  their  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
sBsocieUoiiB.  jijg  revolutionary  party  in  France,  addressed  the 
National  Convention,  corresponded  with  political  clubs  and 
public  men  in  Paris,  and  imitated  the  sentiments,  the 
language,  and  the  cant  then  in  vogue  across  the  channel." 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  "  Revolution  So- 
ciety," the  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  and  the 
TheBwoin-  "London  Corresponding  Society."  The  Revolu- 
tion  socieij.  (ion  Society  had  been  formed  long  since,  to  com- 
memorate the  English  revolution  of  1688,  and  not  that 
of  France,  a  century  later.  It  met  annually  on  the  4th 
of  November,  when  its  principal  toasts  were  the  memory 
of  King  William,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  On  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1788,  the  centenary  of  the 
revolution  had  been  commemorated  throughout  the  country 
by  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  the  Revolution  Society  had  been 
attended  by  a  secretary  of  slate  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons.'    But  the  excitement  of  the  limes  quickened  it  with  a 

1  St  Tr.,  xsii.  36T. 

1  Ann.  Beg.,  1793,  part  ii.  123-170,  344. 

»  HJstorj-  of  tha  Two  Acts,  Inlrod.  sxxv. 
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new  life ;  and  historical  sentiment  was  lost  in  political  agi- 
tation. The  example  of  France  alniost  effaced  the  memory 
of  William.^  The  Society  for  Constitutional  In-gocjctyuir 
formation  had  been  formed  in  1780,  to  instruct  the  JiJI^afS^r. 
people  in  their  poUtical  rights,  and  to  forward  the  """i™- 
cause  of  parliamentary  relbrm.  Among  ils  early  memhers 
were  the  Duko  of  Richmond,  Mr,  Fos,  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan.  These  soon  left  the  sodety ;  hut  Mr, 
WyTill,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  a  few 
more  zealous  politicians,  continued  to  support  it,  advocating 
universal  suffrage  and  distributing  obscure  tracts.  It  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  public ;  its  funds  were  low ;  and  it 
was  only  saved  from  a  natural  death  by  the  French  revolu- 

The  njondon  Correspondiog  Society,  —  composed  chiefly 
of  working  men, — was  founded  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  events  in  France.     It  resgonaii^ 
sought  to  remedy  all  the  grievances  of  society, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  correct  all  political  abuses,  and  par- 
ticularly to  obtain   universal   suffrage   and  annual   parlia- 
ments.    These  objects  were  to  be  secured  by  the  joint  action 
of  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  country.     The  scheme 
embraced  a  wide  correspondence,  not  only  with  other  politi- 
cal associations  in  England,  but  with  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  France   and  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.     The  leaders 
were   obscure,  and,  for   the  most  part,  illiterate  men  ;    and 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  were  more  conspicuous  for 
extravagance  and  folly  than  for  violence.     Arguments  for 
universal  suffrage  were  combined  with  abstract  speculations, 

1  Abslract  of  the  Histoiy  and  Proceedings  of  the  Eevolution  Society, 
1789!  Sermon  by  Dr.  Trice,  with  Appendix,  1789;  " The  CorreBpondence 
of  the  EeTotnlion  Sodety  in  London,"  &c.,  1793;  Ann.  Bog.,  1792,  part  i. 
165,  311,  Sm-.  part  ii.  135;  App.  to  Chron.,  123,  etseq.;  Adolphus' Hist, 
iv.  6*3,  V.  311. 

2  Stephen's  Lift  of  Home  Toofce,  i.  436;  il.  144;  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts, 
Introd.  ixxTii.    Adolphus' Hist.,  v.  213;  Lord  Slanboiie's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
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and  conventional  phrases,  borrowed  from  France,  —  wholly 
foreign  to  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen  and  the  genius  of 
English  liberty.  Their  members  were  "  citizens,"  the  king 
was  "  chief  magistrate."  ' 

These  societies,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment,  en- 
gaged in  active  correspondence ;  and  published  numerous 
resolutions  and  addresses  of  a  democratic,  and  sometimes 
of  a  seditious  character.  Their  wild  and  visionary 
schemes,  —  however  captivating  to  a  lower  class  of  poli- 
ticians,—  served  only  fo  discredit  and  endanger  liberty. 
They  were  repudiated  by  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,"  ^  and  by  all  the  earnest  hut  temperate  reformers 
of  that  time :  they  shocked  the  sober,  alarmed  the  timid, 
and  provoked — if  they  did  not  justify  —  the  severities  of 
the  government. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  insignificance  of  these  societies 
would  have  excited  contempt  rather  than  alarm ;  but  as 
clubs  and  demagogues,  originally  not  more  formidable,  had 
obtained  a  terrible  ascendency  in  France,  they  aroused 
apprehensions  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  danger.  In 
presence  of  a  political  earthquake,  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  every  symptom  of  revolution  was 
too  readily  magnified. 

There  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  the  alarm  of 
BsagBeraied  t'lis  period  was  exaggerated  and  excessive.  Evi- 
KiBims,  dence  was  not  forthcoming  to  prove  it  just  and 

well  founded.  The  societies,  however  mischievous,  had  a 
small  following :  lliey  were  not  encouraged  by  any  men  of 
influence:  the  middle  classes  repudiated  them;  society  at 
large  condemned  them.  None  of  the  causes  which  had 
precipitated  the  revolution  in  France  were  in  existence 
here.     The  evils  of  an  absolute  government  had  long  been 

1  Ann.  Eeg.,  1793,  p.  388;  1T93,  p.  165;  App.  to  Chron.,  TD,  1T94,  p. 
139;  AdolphiK' Hist,,  V.  212;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  2T2,  821 ;  LordJ. 
Eiisseil's  Lift  of  Fox,  ii.  281;  Belsham's  Hiet.,  vlii.  495,  499. 

'  Seaaap-iF,  VoLL319;  Lord  J.  KusselPB  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  293. 
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let  their  very  loyalty  was  now  adverse  to  the  public 
liberties.  It  showed  itself  in  dread  and  hatred  RepressiYo 
of  democracy.  Repression  and  severity  were  ^^"y'  ^''^■ 
popular,  and  sure  of  cordial  support.  The  influential 
classes,  more  alarmed  than  the  government,  eagerly  fomented 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  reaction.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  tie  press  and  popular 
opinion.  Their  own  power  had  been  disturbed  by  the  po- 
litical agitation  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was  further 
threatened  by  parliamentary  reform.  But  the  time  had 
DOW  come  for  recovering  their  ascendency.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  people  was  betraying  itself;  and  must 
be  crushed  out,  in  the  cause  of  order.  The  dangers  of 
parliamentary  reform  were    illustrated  by  clamors  for  uni- 
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versa!  suffrage,  annual  parliamentSj  and  the  rights  of  man  ; 
ani]  reformers  of  a!l  degrees  were  to  be  scouted  as  revo- 
lufionary. 

The  calm  and  lofty  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  little  prone 
to  apprehension.  He  had  discountenanced  Mr.  Burfce's 
early  reprobation  of  the  French  revolution  :  he  had  recently 
declared  his  confidence  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  ;  and  had  been  sloiv  to  foresee  the  political  dangers 
of  events  in  France.  But  he  now  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  an  increasing  party  in  Parliament ;  and 
while  he  quieted  their  apprehensions,  he  secured  for  him- 
self a  vast  addition  of  moral  and  material  support.  En- 
larging his  own  party,  and  breaking  up  ihe  opposition,  he 
at  tiie  same  time  won  puUic  confidence. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  unexampled  difficulty,  —  needing  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  firmness.  Ministers,  chatted  with  the 
maintenance  of  order,  could  not  neglect  any  security  which 
the  peril  of  the  time  demanded.  They  were  secure  of  sup- 
port in  punishing  sedition  and  treason :  the  guilty  few  would 
meet  with  no  sympathy  among  a  loyal  people.  But,  coun- 
selled by  their  new  cliancellor  and  convert.  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  government 
gave  too  ready  a  credence  to  the  reports  of  their  agents ; 
and  invested  the  doings  of  a  small  knot  of  democrats  — 
chiefly  workingmen  —  with  the  dignity  of  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy  to  overturn  Ihe  constitution.  Ruling  over  a  free 
state,  they  learned  to  dread  the  people,  in  the  spirit  of 
tyrants.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  country,  they  appealed  to  its  fears ;  and  in  repressing 
seditious  practices,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  hberty 
of  opinion.  Their  policy,  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of 
a  time  of  strange  and  untried  danger,  was  approved  by  the 
prevaihng  sentiment  of  their  contemporaries :  but  has  not 
been  juslified.  —  in  an  age  of  greater  freedom,  —  by  the 
maturer  judgment  of  posterity. 

The  next  step  taken  by  (he  government  was  calculated  to 
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exoile  a  panic.     On  the  1st  of  December,  1792,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  stating  that  so  dangerous  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorcler  had  been  excited  by  evil-  tion.neo. 
disposed  persous,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in     ' 
foreign  parts,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  and  embody 
the  militia.     And  Parliament,  which  then  stood  prorogued 
until  the  3d  of  January,  was  directed  to  meet  on  the  13th  of 
December. 

The  king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  repeated 
the  statements  of  the  proclamation;  and  adverted 
to  designs,  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  smech,  Deo. 
countries,  to  attempt  "  the  destruction  of  our  happy  ' 
constitution,  and  lie  subvei-sion  of  all  order  and  govem- 
menl."  ^  These  statements  were  warmly  combated  by  Mr. 
Fox,  wlio  termed  them  "  an  intolerable  calumny  upon  tlie 
people  of  Great  Britain,"  and  argued  that  the  executive  gov- 
ernment were  about  to  assume  control,  not  only  over  the  acts 
of  the  people,  but  over  their  very  thoughts  Instead  of 
sdencmg  discussion,  he  counselled  a  forwardness  to  redress 
every  giievance  Olher  ^>peakers  also  protested  ag^mst  the 
exaggerated  views  of  the  stite  of  the  country  which  the  ad 
mmistration  had  encouraged  They  exhorted  miniatert  to 
hive  confidencp  in  the  loyalty  and  sound  judgment  ot  the 
people,  ind,  instead  of  fomenting  apprehenaions,  to  &et  in 
example  of  calmness  and  sobriety  But  m  both  Houses  ad 
dresses  weie  voted,"  giving  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  from  the  throne.'  The  majority  did 
not  hesitate  to  permit  popular  privileges  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  prevailing  panic. 

But  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  dangers  had  been 
produced ;    and  on  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Mr,  shsri- 
Sheridau  proposed  an  inquiry,  in  a  committee  of  B^S.^s'th'''™' 
the  whole  House.     He  denied  the  existence  of  se-  ^'^■ 

1  Coram.  Jgura,,  xlviii.  4;  Pari.  Hiat.,  xsx.  6;  Fos'a  Speeches,  Iv.  4i5. 

^  In  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  290  to  60. 

»  Pari.  Hiat.,  ssx.  1-80.    Ann.  Keg.,  1793,  p.  244-2*9. 
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ditioiia  practices ;  and  imputed  to  tlie  government  a  desire  to 
create  a  panic,  in  order  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
France,  with  which  war  was  now  declared,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  parliamentary  reform.  The  debate  elicited  no 
further  evidence  of  sedition ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.* 

Meanwhile,  prosecutions  of  the  press  abounded,  especially 
against  publishers  of  Paine's  woi'ka.^  Seditious  speaking 
was  also  vigilantly  repressed.  A  few  examples  will  iUustrate 
the  rigorous  administration  of  the  laws.  John 
Fmat,  Much,  Frost,  a  respectable  attorney,  who  had  been  asso- 
'  elated  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

a  few  years  before,  in  promoting  parliamentary  reform,  was 
prosecuted  for  seditious  words  spoken  in  conversation,  after 
dinner,  at  a  coffee-bouse.  His  words,  reprehensible  in  them- 
selves, were  not  aggravated  by  evidence  of  malice  or  seditious 
intent.  They  could  scarcely  be  termed  advised  speaking; 
yet  was  he  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to 
Mr.  Winter-  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  allorneys.'  Mr.  Winter- 
i»thsin,ii9a,  t,Qj]iaj„^  ^  Baptist  minister,  was  tried  for  uttering 
seditious  words  in  two  sermons.  The  evidence  brought 
against  him  was  distinctly  contradicted  by  several  witnesses ; 
and  in  the  second  case,  so  weak  was  the  evidence  for  the 
crown,  and  so  conclusive  his  defence,  that  the  judge  directed 
an  acquittal ;  yet  in  both  cases  the  jury  returned  verdicts  of 
guilty.  The  luckless  minister  was  sentenced  to  four  years' 
imprisonment,  to  pay  two  fines  of  100?.,  aiid  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behavior.'  Thomas  Briellat  was 
TticmM  tried  for  the  use  of  seditious  words  in  eonversa- 

■  tions  at  a  public-house  and  in   a  butcher's  shop. 

1  Pari.  HisL,  xxx.  323. 

»  E.g.,  Daniel  laaac  Eaton,  Daniel  Holt  and  others;  State  Tr.,  x-tii. 
571-822;  Ibid.,  xiiii.  211,  &c.  Tlie  Attorney-General  stated,  on  tha 
ISth  December,  1792,  that  he  had  on  his  tile  WO  informationB  for  Eeditioua 
libels.  —  Adolphus'  Hist.,  T.  S24.  See  also  Curriu's  Lil^,i.l65;  Koscoe'a 
Life,  i.  134;  Uoleroft's  Mem.,  ii.  151. 

B  St.  Tr.,  xxii.  522. 

*  Ibid.,  823,  875, 
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Here  again  the  evidence  for  tlie  prosecution  was  contradicted 
by  witnesses  for  tiie  defence ;  but  no  credit  being  g^ven  to 
the  latter,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  Briellat 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  impvisonment,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  1001.^ 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Hudson,  for  seditious  words  spoken  at  (he 
London  Coffee-House,  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  alarmed  and  watchful  spirit  of  the  people.  W.  aui,  ' 
Dr.  Hudson  had  addressed  toasts  and  sentiments  ' 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  who  was  dining  with  him  in  the 
same  box.  Other  guests  in  the  coffee-house  overheard  them, 
and  interfered  with  threats  and  violence.  Both  the  friends 
were  given  in  chaise  to  a  constable :  but  Dr.  Hudson  was 
alone  brought  to  trial,^  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  200?,^ 

Nor  were  such  prosecutions  confined  to  the  higher  tribu- 
nals.    The  magistrates,  invited  to  vigilance  by  tiie 
king's  proclamation,  and  fully  sharing  the  general  Uuarter 
alarm,  were  satisfied  with  scant  evidence  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  if  they  erred  in  their  zeal,  were  sure  of  being  up- 
held by  higher  authorities.'    And  thus  every  incautious  dis- 
putant was  at  the  mercy  of  panic-stricken  witnesses,  officious 
constables,  and  country  justices. 

Another  agency  was  evoked  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, — 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  the  voiuntaij 
security  of  domestic  life.     Voluntary  societies  were  ^^Lg' 
established  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  '''^"'™- 
for  thp  purpose  of  aiding  the  executive  government  in  the 

1  fit.  Tr,,  xsii.  fllO, 

*  The  bill  of  indictment  against  Pigoit  was  rejecled  by  the  grand  jurj'. 

^  A  yeoman  in  liia  cupa  being  eithorted  by  a  constable,  as  drunk  as  bim- 
self,  to  keep  ths  peace  in  tbe  king's  name,  muttered,  "  D—  yoii  and  tho 
king  too:"  for  wbich  the  loyal  qiiarl^r  sessions  of  Kent  sentenced  him  to  a 
year's  imprisonment.  A  complaint  being  made  of  this  sentence  to  Lord 
(Jhancellop  Loughborough,  he  said  "that  to  save  the  country  from  revolu- 
Uon,  the  authority  of  all  (ribunals,  high  and  low,  must  be  upheld."  —  Lord 
CaawbelPsUoesoflke  ChanceBors,  yi.  265. 
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discovery  and  punishment  of  seditious  writings  or  lan- 
guage. Of  these  the  parent  was  the  "  Society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and  levellers." 
These  societies,  supported  by  largo  subscriptions,  were  busy 
in  collecting  evidence  of  seditious  designs,  —  often  consisting 
of  anonymous  letters,  often  of  the  reports  of  informers,  lib- 
erally rewarded  for  their  activity.  They  became,  as  it  were, 
public  prosecutors,  supplying  the  government  with  proofs  of 
supposed  offences,  and  quickening  its  zeal  in  the  prosecution 
of  offenders.  Every  unguarded  word  at  the  club,  the  market- 
place, or  the  tavern,  was  reported  to  these  credulous  alarm- 
ists, and  noted  as  evidence  of  disaffection. 

Such  associations  were  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  our  laws, 
by  which  the  crowTi  is  chained  with  the  office  of  bringing 
offenders  to  justice,  while  the  people,  represented  by  juries, 
are  to  judge,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  of  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. But  here  the  people  were  invited  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  crown  against  offenders,  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence, and  prejudge  the  guilt.  How  then  could  members  of 
these  societies  assist  in  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  as 
jurymen  andjustlcesof  the  peace?  In  the  country  especially 
was  justice  liable  to  be  warped.  Local  cases  of  sedition  were 
tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  by  magistrates  who  were  lead- 
ers of  these  societies,  and  by  jurors  who,  if  not  also  members, 
were  the  tenants  or  neighbors  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  bench. 
Prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  being  ail  leagued  against  the  ac- 
cused, in  a  time  of  panic,  how  could  any  man  demand  with 
confidence  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ? ' 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  were  more  alarmed 
Apprebcn-  by  the  French  revolution  than  the  English  govern- 
dSi^Mojin  ment;  and  iheir  apprehensions  were  increased  by 
^™*'"'^'  the  proceedings  of  several  societies  for  demo- 
cratic reform,  and  by  the  assembling  in  Edinburgh  of  a 
"  convention  of  delegates  of  the  associated  friends  of  the 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  flio  Ptbbs,  Jan.  1793 ;  Ers- 
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people  "  from  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
mission  of  these  delegates  was  to  discuss  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage ;  but  the  excitement  of  the  times  led 
them  to  an  extravagance  of  language,  and  proceedings  which 
had  characterized  other  associations.^  The  government  re- 
solved to  confront  democracy  and  overawe  sedition  ;  but  in 
this  period  of  panic,  even  justice  was  at  fault ;  and  the  law 
was  administered  with  a  severity  discreditable  to  the  courts 
and  to  the  public  sentiments  of  that  country.  Some  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  obnoxious  publications  withdrew  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ; '  while  those  who  remained 
found  little  justice  or  mercy." 

Thomas  Muir,  a  young  advocate  of  high  talents  and  attain- 
ments, having  exposed  himself  to  suspicion  by  his 
activity  in  promoting  the  proscribed  cause  of  par-  a^. 
liamentary  reform,  and  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  delegates,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  for  sedition.  Every  inci- 
dent of  this  trial  marked  the  unfairness  and  cruel  spirit  of  his 
judges. 

tn  deciding  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  they  di- 
lated upon  the  enormity  of  the  offences  charged,  —  which,  in 
their  judgment,  amounted  almost  to  high  treason,  —  upon  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution,*  and  the  terrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  plain  that  any  attempt  to  amend  our  in- 
stitutions was,  in  their  eyes,  a  crime.  All  the  jurymen,, 
selected  by  the  sheriff  and  picked  by  the  presiding  judge,' 
were  members  of  an  association  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  who 
had  erased  Muir's  name  from  their  books  as  an  enemy  to  the 

1  Ann.  Reg,,  1794,  p.  129;  State  Tr.,  xxiii,  335,  et  leq.,  398. 

5  James  Tytler,  St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  2;  John  Elder  and  William  Stewart,  Ibvl. 
SS;  James  Smith  and  John  Mennons,  Ibid.  34;  James  T.  Callender,  IbU. 
84. 

3  See  Trial  of  Walter  Berry  and  James  Robertson,  State  Tr.,  xxiii.  7S. 

*  The  Lord  Justice  Oerk  (Lord  Braxfield)  termed  it  "the  happiest,  the 
best,  and  the  most  noble  constitution  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  beheve  it 
possible  to  make  a  belter."  —  St.  Tr.,  ixiii.  133. 

6  Slate  Tr.,  xbt.  11,  n.;  Cockbum's  Mem.,  87. 
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constitution.  He  objected  that  such  men  had  already  pre- 
judged his  cause,  but  was  told  he  might  as  well  object  to  his 
judges,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  !  The 
witnesses  for  the  crown  failed  to  prove  any  seditious  speech- 
es,—  while  ihey  all  bore  testimony  to  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  had  eouaselied  order  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
Throughout  the  trial,  he  was  browbeaten  and  threatened  by 
the  judges.  A  contemptible  witness  against  him  was  "caressed 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  complimented  by  the  court,"  —  while 
a  witness  of  his  own  was  hurriedly  committed  for  concealing 
the  truth,  without  hearing  Muir  on  his  behalf,  who  was  told 
that  "he  had  no  right  or  title  to  mterfere  in  the  business." 
In  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age  of  judicature,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate denounced  Muir  as  a  demon  ot  sedition  and  mischief. 
He  even  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  guilt  that  a  letter  liad  been 
found  among  his  papers,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer, 
who  was  about  to  be  tried  for  sedition  ! 

Muir  defended  himself  in  a  speech  worthy  of  the  talents 
and  courage  which  were  to  be  crushed  by  this  prosecution. 
Little  did  they  avail  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  addressing 
men  by  whom  his  cause  had  been  prejudged ;  but  he  ap- 
pealed worthily  to  the  public  and  to  posterity;  and  affirmed 
that  he  was  tried,  in  truth,  for  promoting  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Braxfield,'  confirmed  this 
assertion,  by  charging  the  jury  that  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  reform,  at  a  time  of  excitement,  was  seditious.  This 
learned  judge  also  harangued  the  jury  upon  parliamentary 
reform.  "  The  landed  interest  alone  had  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented," he  said ;  "  as  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but 
personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ? " 
Need  it  be  told  that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty? 
And  now  the  judges  renewed  their  reflections  upon  the  enor- 

1  Bobert  McQueen  of  Brasfield— Lord  Bmxfield,  "was  the  Jeffreys  of 
Scotland."  "Let  Ihem  bring  me  more  prisoaera,  and  I  will  find  iliem 
law,"  -naa  said  to  have  been  his  language  to  the  government.  —  Lora 
CocBura'i  Mem.,  116. 
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ruity  of  the  prisoner's  crimes.  Lord  Henderland  noticed  the 
applause  with  which  Muir's  noble  defence  had  been  received 
byfiie  audience,  —  which  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit  and 
eloquence,  —  asaproof  of  the  seditious  feelings  of  the  peo^>le; 
and  though  his  lordship  allowed  that  this  incident  should  not 
aggravate  Muir's  punishment,  proceeded  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
transportation  for  fourteen  years.  Lord  Swintoa  could 
scarcely  distinguish  Muir's  crime  from  high  treason,  and  said, 
with  a  ferocity  unworthy  of  a  Christian  judge,  "if  punishment 
adequate  to  the  crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  sought  for,  it 
could  not  be  found  in  our  law,  now  that  torture  is  happily 
abolished,"  He  concurred  in  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion,—  referring  to  the  Roman  law  where  seditious  criminals 
"  aut  in  Juream  toUuntur,  aut  hestiis  ol^iduntur,  aut  in  insu- 
lam  deporianlur."  "  We  have  chosen  the  mildest  of  these 
punishments,"  said  his  lordship !  Lord  Abercromby  and  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  Iho  ght  tl  e  defendant  fortunate  'n  1  av 
mg  e  caped  w  h  h  ^  1  fe  — the  penai  y  of  trei  on  and  the 
lat  er  refern  g  to  the  applau  e  h  wl  ch  Mu  r  had  been 
greeted  adra  t  ed  1  at  the  c  cums  ance  hid  no  1  tUe  we  gl  t 
w  th  b  n    n  CO  s  der    g  tl  e  pun  ha  ent 

"What  was  th  s  but  an  avo  a!  that  puhhc  op  n  on  was 
to  be  repres  ed  an  1  pun  bed  n  tl  e  per  on  of  Mu  r  nho 
was  now  v  th  n  the  gra  p  of  the  law  '  And  tl  u  w  hout 
even  the  out  v^rd  1  o  v  ot  i  f a  r  tr  al  Mu  stood  e  enced 
to  a  punishment  of  unwarrantable,  if  not  illegal,  severity,- 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxiii,  118-238;  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
vi.  261.  In  reference  to  thia  trial,  Lord  Coekbum  says,  "if,  instead  of 
being  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  gnilt  or  innocence, 

Tictions,  little  of  its  judidal  manner  would  have  reqnired  lobe  changed." 
—  Memorialt,  p.  100. 

2  There  is  litrle  doubt  that  the  law  of  Scotland  did  not  authorize  tlie  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  sedition,  but  of  banishment  only.  Thia  was 
affinned  over  and  over  again.  In  ITBT  Mr.  Fox  aaid  he  was  satisfied,  "not 
merely  on  the  anlhority  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  country,  but  on 
the  information  he  had  himself  been  able  to  acquire,  that  no  such  law  did 
exist  in  Scotland,  and  that  those  who  acted  upon  it  will  one  day  be 
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A  few  days  after  this  trial,  tbe  Eev.  T.  Fyslie  Palmer  ' 
The  Key,  T,  ^'^^  tried  for  Sedition  before  the  Circuit  Court 
^£er  Pept  "^  Justiciary  at  Perth.  He  was  charged  with 
i2Ui,  Ii93  circulating  an  address  from  "  A  Society  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  to  their  fellow-citizens."  However 
strong  the  language  of  this  paper,'  its  sole  object  was 
to  secure  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whose 
corruption  and  dependence  were  attributed  all  the  evil* 
which  it  denounced.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  les? 
intemperance  than  that  of  Muir,  but  scarcely  willi  more 
fairness.  In  deciding  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
the  judges  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  paper  was  seditious, 
which  they  proved  mainly  by  combating  the  truth  of  the 
propositions  conlaiued  in  it.  The  witaesses  for  the  crown, 
who  gave  their  evidence  with  much  reluctance,  proved  that 
Palmer  was  not  the  author  of  the  address ;  but  had  cor- 
rected it,  and  softened  many  of  ils  expressions.  That  he 
was  concerned  in  its  printing  and  circulation,  was  clearly 
proved. 

The  judicial  views  of  sedition  may  be  estimated  from 
part  of  Lord  Abercroraby's  summing  up.  "Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  the  subjects  of  this 
country  never  enjoyed ;  and  were  they  to  enjoy  it,  they 
would  not  long  enjoy  either  liberty  or  a  free  constitution. 
You  will,  therefore,  consider  whether  telling  the  people  that 
tliey  have  a  just  right  to  what  would  unquestionably  be 
tantamount  to  a  total  subversion  of  this  constitution,  is  such 

brought  to  a  severe  rEtribation  for  their  conduct."  —  Pari  Hist.,  sxxiii. 
S16. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Act  2B  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  for  removing  offenders,  in 
Scotland,  to  places  of  temporary  confinement,  had  eicpired  in  1788;  and 
that  "Muir  and  Palmer  were  nevertheless  removed  from  Scotland  and 
(ransported  to  Botany  Bay,  thoMgh  there  was  no  statute  then  in  force  to 
warrant  it.  —  Lord  Oikhtster's  Diary,  i.  BO. 

1  Mr.  Palmer  had  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  after- 
wards became  aa  Unitarian  minister. 

2  "  That  portion  of  liberty  yon  onoo  enjoyed  is  fast  Betting,  we  fear,  in 
the  dartness  of  despotism  and  tyranny,"  was  the  strongest  sentence. 
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a  writing  as  any  person  is  entitled  to  compose,  to  print,  and 
(o  publish."  When  sucli  opinions  were  declared  from  the 
bench,  who  can  wonder  if  complaints  were  heard  that  the 
law  punished  as  sedition  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary  re- 
form ?  Palmer  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation, — not  without  intimations  from  Lord  Aber- 
croraby  and  Lord  Eskgrove  that  his  crime  so  nearly  amounted 
to  treason,  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  its  punishment.^ 

After  these  trials,  the  government  resolved  to  put  down 
the  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  people  in^^.^j^j 
Edinburgh,  whose  proceedings  had  become  J^''^" 
marked  by  greater  extravagance.'  Its  leaders  Jan.  Wmd 
were  arrested,  and  its  papers  seized.  In  Janu-  ' 
ary,  179i,  William  Skirving,  the  secretary,  was  tried  for 
sedition,  as  being  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  address 
to  the  people,  for  which  Palmer  had  already  been  convicted, 
and  in  otlier  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  fourtoeii  years'  transportation.  On 
hearing  his  sentence,  Skirving  said  :  —  "  My  Lords,  I  know 
that  what  has  been  done  these  two  days  will  be  rejudged ; 
that  is  my  comfort,  and  all  my  hope." '  That  his  guilt  was 
assumed  and  prejudged,  neither  prosecutor  nor  judge  at- 
tempted lo  disguise.  The  soliciior-general,  in  his  opening 
speech,  said  :  — "  The  very  name  of  British  Convention 
carries  sedition  along  with  it."  — "  And  tie  British  Con- 
vention associatod  for  what?  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
universal  suffrage :  io  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  237. 

2  It  was  now  sailed  the  British  Convention  of  Delegates,  &o.  Its  mem- 
Ijei^  ^ere  citisena:  it^  place  of  meeting  was  Ud  Lb  t  Hall:  it 
appointed  secret  eommlttees,  and  epoke  m     1  n      1}  vention  ot 

8  State  Trials,  xsiii.  391-602.  Hume's  Cm  al  C  mm  tariea  were 
compiled  "  in  s.  great  measure  for  the  purpo  t  di  t  f,  tl  e  proceed- 
ings of  the  Criminal  Court  in  these  case  f  d  I  b  t  "  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  iiivorite  points  that  th  I  g  Istu  w  Ih  tlie  cordial 
assent  of  the  public  and  of  lawyers,  has  not  p  I  d  w  —Lad  CocMam't 
Mem.,  161;  and  see  his  art-  in  Edinb.  Rev.,  No.  197,  art-  T. 
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verting  the  government  of  Great  Britain."  And  when 
Skirving,  like  Muir,  objected  to  the  jurors,  aa  members 
of  the  Goldsmith's  Hall  Association,  Lord  Eskgrore  said, 
"by  making  this  objection,  the  panel  is  avowing  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  overturn  the  government." 

Maurice  Margarot^  and  Joseph  Gerrald,^  who  had  been 
Margatot  and  sent  by  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to 
a^dMarch™'  *^^  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  people  at 
179*.  Edinburgh,  were  tried  for  seditious  speeches  and 

other  proceedings,  in  connection  with  that  convention ;  and 
on  being  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation.' 

The  circumstances  attending  these  trials,  and  the  extreme 
These  trials  severity  of  the  sentences,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
pmSiMt.  animadversions  in  Parliament.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Jan.  3iat,  Muir  was  brought  before  the  Lords  by  Earl  Stan- 
Teb.  24th,  ^^P^  '•  *  ^^^  ^^^  of  M''*  Fyshe  Palmer  before  the 
March  lotb.  Commons,  on  a  petition  from  himself,  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheridan.' 

The  cases  of  Mtiir  and  Palmer  were  afterwards  more 
fuUy  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Adam. 
He  contended,  in  an  able  speech,  that  the  offences  with 
which  they  had  been  cliarged  were  no  more  than  leasing- 
making,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,"  for  which  no 
such  punishment  as  transportation  could  be  inflicled.  He 
also  called  attention  to  many  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with   these  trials,  in  order  to  show  their  unfairness ;  and 

1  St.  Tr.,  xsiii.  803. 

a  !bid.,  805. 

»  Mr.  FoK  said  of  Gemld,  in  l" 
made  him  dear  to  the  circles  of  li 
ia  which  hia  accomplishmeDts  fitted  him  to  participate,  and  endowed  with 
taienta  tliat  rendered  him  valuable  to  hia  counliy,  ...  the  pnaishraent  to 
such  a  man  was  certain  death,  and  accordingly  he  sanlc  under  the  sen- 
tence, IheTictiia  of  virtuous,  wounded  sensibility.-— Pnrf.  ffi>i,,S3:xiii.  617. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  XXX.  1298. 
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moved  for  a  copy  of  the  record  of  Muir's  trial.  The  trials 
and  sentences  were  defended  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Mr,  Pitt ;  and  strongly  censured  by  Mr- 
Sheridan,  Mr,  Whilbread,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr,  Fox.  The 
latter  denounced,  with  eloquent  indignation,  some  of  the 
extravagant  expressions  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
bench,  and  exclaimed,  "  God  help  the  people  who  hate  such 
judges !  "     The  motion  was  refused  by  a  large  majority.^ 

These  eases  were  again  incidentally  brought  into  dis- 
cussion, upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  respecting  Match  26th. 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.^  They  were  also  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  April  i5Ui. 
Lauderdale,  but  without  any  results.' 

The  prisoners  were  without  redress,  but  their  sufferings 
excited   a    strong    popular  sympathy,   especially 
in  Scotland.     "  These  trials,"  says  Lord  Cockbum,  tor  the 
"sank  deep,  not  merely  into  the  popular  mind,  but 
into  the  minds  of  all  men  who  thought.    It  was  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, more  than  by  any  other  wrong,  flat  the  spirit  of 
discontent  justified  itself  throughout  the  rest  of  that  age."  ' 
This  strong  sense  of  injustice  rankled   in   the  minds  of  a 
whole  generation  of  Scotchmen,  and  after  fifty  years,  found 
expression  in  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  on  Gallon  Hil!.^ 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  cases  of  sedition  fried  by  the 
courts,  in  England,  brought  ridicule  upon  the  other  cbscb 
administration  of  justice.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  J^  England, 
tried  for  publishing  a  contemptible  pamphlet  inti-  ^^^^ 
tuled  "  Politics  for  the  people,  or  Hog's  Wash,"  in  sith,  ITM. 
which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  typified  under  the  character 

t  Ayes,  33;  Noes,  ITlj  Pari.  Hist-,  ixx.  H88. 

H  Ibid.,  &4. 

s  Ibid.,  ssxi.  263.  For  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Muir  and  Palmer 
on  bo&ti  the  hoiks,  see  St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  377,  tote.  Palmer,  Gerrald,  and 
Skirving  died  abroad ;  Mnir  escaped  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Paris,  in  1799. 
—  Ann.  Reg.,  1797,  Chron.,  p.  U,  andlT99,  Chnjn.,  p.  9. 

*  Lord  Cockbnm'a  Mem.,  103;  Eelsham's  Hist,  ix.  77-80. 

s  Erected  1841. 
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of  a  game-cock.  It  was  a  ridiculous  prosecution,  character- 
istic of  the  times:  the  cuiprit  escaped,  and  tte  lawyers 
were  laughed  at.'- 

Another  prosecution,  of  more  formidable  pretensions,  was 
Thomia  brought  to  an  issue  in  April,  1794.  Thomas 
Walter,  of  Walker,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Manchester,  and 
BDdodiers,  sis  other  persons,  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
^'  to    overthrow    the  constitution  and  government, 

and  lo  aid  the  French  in  the  invasion  of  these  shores.  This 
charge  expressed  all  the  fears  with  which  the  government 
were  harassed,  and  its  issue  exposed  their  extravagance. 
The  entire  charge  was  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  a  dis- 
reputable witness,  Thomas  Dunn,  whose  falsehoods  were  so 
transparent  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  immediately  taken, 
and  the  witness  was  committed  for  his  perjury.  The  arms 
that  were  to  have  overturned  the  government  and  constitulioa 
of  the  country,  proved  to  be  mere  children's  toys,  and  some 
firearms  which  Mr.  Walker  had  obtained  to  defend  his  own 
house  against  a  church  and  king  mob,  by  whom  it  had  been 
assailed,^  That  such  a  case  could  have  appeared  to  the 
officers  of  the  crown  worthy  of  a  public  trial,  is  evidence  of 
the  heated  imagination  of  the  time,  which  discovered  con- 
spiracies and  treason  in  all  the  actions  of  men. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  session  of  1794,  that  the  minis- 
King-g  ters  laid  before  Parliament  any  evidence  of  sedi- 

JJ^g"^  tious  practices.  But  in  May,  1794,  some  of  the 
pi^ticM,  leading  members  of  the  democratic  societies  having 
^  12th,  jjgg^  arrested,  and  their  papers  seized,  a  message 
Maj  16th.  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  stating 
that  he  had  directed  the  books  of  certain  corresponding  socie- 
ties to  be  laid  before  them,'  In  the  Commons,  these  papers 
were  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  which  first  reported  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  information, 

1  St.  Tr.,  xsili.  lOH. 

2  im.,  105B. 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xisi.  471. 
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and  the  London  Corresponding  Society  ;  and  pronounced  its 
opinion  tliat  measures  were  being  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  convention  "  to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  representative  capacity,  and  to  assume  to  itself  all  the 
functions  and  powers  of  a  national  legislature,"  ^  It  was  also 
stated  that  measures  had  recently  been  taken  for  providing 
arms,  to  be  disfributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  societies. 
No  sooner  had  the  report  been  read,  than  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
recapitulating  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded,  moved 
for  a  bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  was  rapidly 
passed  through  bolii  Houses.^ 

A  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  reported  that,  "a  traitor- 
ous conspiracy  had  been  formed  for  the  subversion  lo^>,  com- 
of  the  established  laws  and  constitution,  and  the  ^th°°i9^ 
introductionof  that  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ^^'■ 
which  has  fatally  prevailed  in  France." '  And  the  committee 
of  the  Commons,  in  a  second  report,  revealed 
evidence  ot  the  =ecret  manufactuie  of  arms,  in  portof^Bcret 
connection  with  Ihe  lOCieties,  of  other  designs  ((.ommona) 
dangerous  to  the  pubhc  peace,  and  of  proceedmga  ""^ 
ominously  formed  upon  the  French  model '  A  'second 
report  was  also  is-iued,  on  the  following  day,  from  the 
committee  of  the  Lords'  Tliej  were  followed  by  lo\il 
addresses  from  both  Houbc,  eipressing  their  indignation  at 
the'iC  seditious  practices,  and  their  determination  to  support 
the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  country  *  The  wirmest 
fnends  of  Itee  discussion  had  no  sjmpalhy  with  sedition,  or 
the  dark  plots  of  political  fenafacs ,  but,  relying  upon  the 
loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  the  people,  and  the  '*oundneas  of 
the  constitution,  they  steadily  contended  that  these  dangers 
were  exaggerated,  and  might  be  sifely  left  to  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  Iiw 

notwithstanding  the  dangers  disclosed  in  these  reports, 

I  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxi.  195.  *  Ibid.,  688, 
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prosecutions  for  seditious  libel  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land  were  singularly  infehcitous  The  eonvictions 
eeditom  secured  B  ere  few  compared  wilh  the  acquittals;  and 
the  e\idence  was  so  often  drawn  from  spies  and 
informers  tliit  a  storm  of  unpopularity  was  raised  against 
the  government  Chases  heartily  on  the  side  of  order, 
began  to  be  alwmfd  for  the  p  iblic  liberties.  They  were 
willing  tbit  1  bellers  should  be  pimahed  but  protested 
against  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  being  iGvaded  by  epie?, 
who  trafficked  upon  the  excitement  of  the  times.* 

Crimes  more  serious  than  seditious  writings  were  now  to  be 
SiAte  iiiaiB  repressed.  Traitorous  societies,  conspiring  to  sub- 
ITfli.  Ygpt  the  laws  and  constitution,  were  to  be  assailed, 

and  their  leaders  brought  to  justice.  If  they  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  all  good  subjects  prayed  that  they  might  be  con- 
victed ;  but  thoughtful  men,  accustomed  to  free  discussion 
and  association  for  pohtical  purposes,  dreaded  lest  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  public 
apprehensions. 

In  1794,  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  were  tried,  in 
Scotland,  for  high  treason.  They  were  accused  of 
Eobertwatt  a  conspiracy  to  call  a  convention,  with  a  view  lo 
Downie  for  usurp  legislative  power,  to  procure  arms,  and  resist 
Aug.'sn^"'  the  royal  authority.  That  their  designs  were  dan- 
Sept.  liBJ.  gerous  and  criminal  was  sufficiently  proved,  and 
was  afterwards  confessed  by  Watt,  A  general  conven- 
tion was  to  be  assembled,  comprising  representatives  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  supported  by  an  armed 
insurrectioa.  The  troops  were  to  be  seduced  or  over- 
powered, the  public  offices  and  banks  secured,  and  the  king 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  dissolve  Parliament. 
These  aiarmiDg  projects  were  discussed  by  seven  obscure 
individuals  in  Edinbui^b,  of  whom  Watt,  a  spy,  was  the 
leader,  and  David  Downie,  a  mechanic,  the  treasurer.  Two 
of  the  seven  soon  withdrew  from  the  conferences  of  the  con- 
1  Adolphiis'  Hist,,  vi,  45,  46. 
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Bpirators  ;  and  four  became  witnesses  for  the  crown.  Forty- 
Beven  pikes  had  been  made,  but  none  had  been  distributed. 
Seditious  writing  and  speaking,  and  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
were  too  eyidently  established ;  but  it  was  only  by  straining 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  constructive  treason,  that  (he 
prisonei-s  could  be  convicted  of  that  graver  crime.  They 
were  tried  separately,  and  both  being  found  guilty,  received 
sentence  of  death.'  Watt  was  executed ;  but  Downie, 
having  been  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  received  a 
pardon."  It  was  the  first  conviclion  yet  obtained  for  any  of 
those  traitorous  designs,  for  the  reality  of  which  Parliament 
bad  been  induced  to  vouch. 

While  awaiiing  more  serious  events,  the  public  were  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  of  a  regicide  plot.     The 
conspirators  were  members  of  the  much-dreaded  pint,  Sept. 
Corresponding  Society,  and  had  concerted  a  plan 
for  assassinating  the  king.     Their  murderous  instrument  was 
a  tube,  or  air-gun,  through  which  a  poisoned  arrow  was  to  be 
shot!     No  wonder  that  this  foul  conspiracy  at  once  received 
the  name  of  the  "  Pop-Gun  Plot ! "    A  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous prevailed  over  the  fears  and  loyalty  of  the  people.'     Eat 
before  the  ridicule  escited  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  plot  had 
subsided,  trials  of  a  far  graver  character  were  approaching, 
in  which  not  only  the  lives  of  the  accused,  but  the  credit  of 
the  executive,  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  at  stake. 

1  St  Tr.,  xxili.  1167!  ««*■,  ^txic.  11.  Not  long  before  the  commiaaion 
of  tliose  acts  which  cost  him.  his  life,  Watt  had  been  giving  inFormation  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  of  dangerous  plots  whicli  never  eKisted;  and  aua- 
picionB  were  entertained  that  if  bia  criminal  sngseslions  had  lieen  adopied 
by  olhera,  and  a  real  plot  put  ia  movement,  he  would  have  keen  the  first 
to  espoBS  it  and  to  claim  a  reward  for  his  disclosures.  If  such  was  his 
design,  the  "hiter  was  bit,"  as  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
federafefl.  — St.  Tr.,  ssiii.  1335;  Belsham's  Hist,,  ix.  22T. 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Curwen  in  defence  of  Downie,  St.  Tr.,  xxlv.  160; 
Speech  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  defence  of  Hardy,  /*.,  66i,  &c- 

S  Cmsefield,  the  chief  conspirator,  being  abroad,  the  other  Iraitora  were 
not  brought  to  trial  for  nearlv  two  years,  when  CroBsfield  and  his  confed- 
erates were  all  acquiiled.  -  St.  Tr.,  xsvi.  1, 
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Parliament  had  d  1  d  M  y '"  that  a  traitorous  and 
Btttta  trials,     detestabi  p       y  h  d  been  formed  for  subvert- 

IW*'  ing  the  1  w        d  constitution,  and  for  in- 

troducing the  syst  m    f  1       nd  confusion  which  has  so 

Oct.  eth,  lately  prevailed  in  France."  In  October,  a  special 
I'i^'  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  leaders 

of  this  conspiracy.  The  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill 
against  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Horne  Tooke,  John  Thelwall, 
and  nine  other  prisoners,  for  high  treason.  Tliese  persona 
were  members  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  information,  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  the  reports  of  secret  committees,  and  had  in- 
spired the  government  with  so  much  apprehension.  It  bad 
been  the  avowed  object  of  both  these  societies  to  obtain  par- 
liamentary reform ;  but  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  break  the  public  peace,  —  to  excite  rebellion,  —  to 
depose  the  king  and  put  him  to  death,  and  alter  the  legisla- 
ture and  government  of  the  country,  —  to  summon  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  for  effecting  these  traitorous  designs,  —  to 
write  and  issue  letters  and  addresses,  in  order  to  assemble 
such  a  convention ;  and  to  provide  arms  for  the  purjtose  of 
resisting  the  king's  authority. 

Never,  since  the  revolution,  had  prisoners  been  placed  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage,  in  defending  themselves  from  charges 
of  treason.  They  were  accused  of  the  very  crimes  which 
Parliament  had  declared  to  be  rife  throughout  the  country ; 
and  in  addressing  the  grand  jury.  Chief  Justice  Eyre  had  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  act,  as  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy to  subvert  the  government. 

The  first  prisoner  brought  to  trial  was  a  simple  mechanic, 
Thomas  Hardy,  —  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
^^foct.  secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
2Sth,  iiS4.  jj^y  j^fjgj,  ^gy^  evidence  was  produced  by  the 
crown,  first  lo  establish  the  existence  and  character  of  this 
conspiracy ;  and  secondly  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  con- 
1  Preamble  lo  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  S4  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 
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cemed  in  it.  '  This  evidence  having  already  convinced  Par- 
liament of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  the  jury  were  naturally 
predisposed  to  accept  it  as  conclusive ;  and  a  conspiracy  being 
established,  the  prisoner,  as  a  member  of  the  societies  con- 
cerned in  it,  could  scarcely  escape  from  the  meshes  of  the 
general  evidence.  Instead  of  being  tried  for  his  own  acts  or 
language  only,  he  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  societies.  If  they  had  plotted  a  revolution, 
he  must  be  adjudged  a  traitor ;  and  if  he  should  be  found 
guilty,  what  members  of  these  societies  would  be  safe? 

The  evidence  produced  in  this  trial  proved,  indeed,  that 
there  had  lieen  strong  excitement,  intemperate  language,  im- 
practicable projects  of  reform,  and  extensive  correspondence 
and  popular  organization.  Many  things  had  been  said  and 
done,  by  persons  connected  with  these  societies,  which  proba- 
bly amounted  to  sedition  ;  but  nothing  approaching  either  the 
dignity  or  the  wickedness  of  treason.  Their  chief  offence 
consisted  in  their  efforts  to  assemble  a  general  convention  of 
the  people,  ostensibly  for  obtaining  parUamentary  reform, — 
but  in  reality,  it  was  said,  for  subverting  the  government.  If 
their  avowed  object  was  the  true  one,  clearly  no  offence  had 
been  committed.  Such  combinations  had  already  been 
formed,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  lawful.  Mr,  Pitt 
himself,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  state  had  been  concerned  in  them.  If  the  prisoner  had 
concealed  and  unlawful  designs,  it  was  for  the  prosecution  to 
prove  their  existence  by  overt  acts  of  treason.  Many  of  the 
crown  witnesses,  themselves  members  of  the  societies,  declared 
Iheirinnocenceof  all  traitorous  designs;  while  other  witnesses 
gained  little  credit  when  exposed  as  spies  and  informers. 

It  was  only  by  pushing  the  doctrines  of  constructive  treason 
to  the  most  dangerous  extremes,  that  such  a  crime  could  even 
be  inferred.  Against  these  perilous  doctrines  Mr.  Erskine 
had  already  successfully  protested  in  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon !  and  now  again  he  exposed  and  refuted  them,  in  a 
speech  which,  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke  justly  said,  "  will  !iVe 
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forever"^  The  shortcomings  of  the  evidence,  and  (he  con- 
sumnnte  -kill  anJ  eloquence  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
secured  llie  icquitlal  of  the  pnaoner " 

Notwithstanding  their  discomfiture  the  advi-ers  of  the 
jj^jif  crown  re  olved  to  piocccd  with  the  tiiil  of  Mr 
Home  Toote  John  Hoine  Tooke,  an  iccomphshed  scholar  and 
wit,  and  no  mean  di  pulint  Hia  defence  wai  easier 
than  tliat  of  Haidy  It  hid  previoualj  been  doubtful  how 
f»r  (he  f  urncs  and  independence  of  a  jury  could  be  re 
lied  upon  Whj  should  they  be  above  the  influences  and 
prejudices  which  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  ?  In  his 
defence  of  Home  Tooke,  Mr,  Erskine  could  not  resist  ad- 
verting to  his  anxieties  in  the  previous  trial,  when  even  the 
"  protecting  Commons  had  been  the  accusers  of  his  client, 
and  had  acted  as  a  solicitor  to  prepare  the  very  briefs  for  the 
prosecution."  But  now  that  juries  could  be  (j'usted,  as  in 
ordinary  times,  the  case  was  clear ;  and  Home  Tooke  was 
acquitted.' 

The  groundless  alarm  of  (he  government,  founded  upon 
the  faithless  reports  of  spies,  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Home  Tooke,  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joyce, 
containing  the  ominous  words  "  Can  you  be  ready  by  Thurs- 
day ?  "  The  question  was  believed  to  refer  to  some  rising, 
or  other  alarming  act  of  treason  ;  but  it  turned  out,  that  it 
related  only  to  "  a  list  of  the  titles,  offices,  and  pensions  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  his  relations,  friends,  and 
dependents."  *     And  again,  Mr.  Tooke,  seeing  Mr.  Gay,  an 

i  Tlie  conclusion  of  liis  8pe«cti  was  receivea  with  acclamations  by  the 
spectators  who  thronged  the  conrt,  and  by  the  nmltitudeB  Eurroanding  it. 
Fearful  that  Iheir  numbera  and  zea!  shonld  have  the  appearance  of  over- 
awing the  judges  and  jury,  and  interfering  with  the  adminiBtration  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Erskine  went  out  and  addressed  the  crowd,  beseeching  them  to 
disperse.  "  In  a  ftew  minutes  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to  be  seea  near 
[he  Court."  —  Aole  to  Erakine'a  Speeches,  iii.  S02. 

"  State  Tr,,  xxiv.  19;  Erskine's  Speeches,  iij.  S3;  Lord  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  471. 

8  St.  Tr.,  XXV.  715. 

»  Mr.  Erskine's  Speech,  St.  Tr.,  ssv.  309. 
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enterprning  frayeller  pre  ent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Constitu- 
tionil  Soc  etj  had  humorously  oha«r\ed  that  he  wia  dis- 
posed to  go  to  greater  lengths  than  vay  of  us  would  choose  to 
follow  him  an  observation  which  wis  faithfully  reported  by 
a  py  as  evidence  of  dangeroua  deaigos  ^ 

Measr*    Bonney,   Joyce    Kjd    ind  Holcrofl  were  next 
arraigned  but  the  attorney  gener'il    having  twice  o  her pris- 
feiltd  m  obtaining  i  comiction  upon  the  evidence  "h^^T 
at  his  comma  id    consented  to  their  icquittal  and  ^  JJ'^™*' 
di  charge^     But    Thelnall     against     whom    the  Tisi""!'- 
pro  ecution  had  some  additional  evidence  personal  to  him- 
self was  tried    ind  acquitted      Aflei  this   last   liilure,  no 
further  tiials  ^sere   ventured  upon      The  other  prisoners, 
for  whose  trnl    the   special   commission    had    been  issued, 
were  discharged    as  well  as  several  pnsoneis  la  the  coun- 
try, who  had  been  imphcafed  in  the  proL.eedings  of  the  ob- 
noxious societies 

Most  fortunate  was  the  result  of  these  Inals  Had  the 
pri'soners  been  found  guilty  and  suffered  death  a 
Beuae  of  injustice  would  hive  aroused  the  people  «sa  tof  thase 
to  dangerous  esasperition  The  right  of  free 
discusBOii  and  a«ocnt  on  would  hive  been  br  nled  as 
trea  on  public  liberty  would  have  been  crushed  and  no 
man  v^ould  have  been  eafe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gov 
emmenf  But  now  it  was  icknovvledged,  that  if  the  ex 
ecutne  hid  been  too  eisily  alarmed  and  Parlnment  too 
readily  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  dinger  the  idmin 
istration  of  ju  tice  hal  not  been  tampered  with  and  thai, 
even  in  the  midst  of  panic  an  English  jury  would  see  right 
done  between  the  crown  ind  the  meanest  of  its    ubjecta.' 

>  St.  Tr   -^1     310 

3  I6d   -46 

'  Mr    Speakec  Addingtoi   vr  f  nt,  after  the  e  ev     ts   en  d      It  is  of 

adm  nistrot  on  of  juat  ce  tlian  even  to  eonvict  u  Jacob  n  —Lord  BSd- 
nwiirt  $  Life  ISi  See  also  Belsham  a  Hiat  is.  244  Cartmight'B 
Life,  1.  210!  Holcroft'a  Mem.,  ii.  180. 
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And  while  the  people  were  made  sensible  of  their  freedom, 
ministers  were  checked  for  a  time  in  their  perilous  career. 
Nor  were  these  trials,  however  impolitic,  without  their 
uses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  alarmists  were  less  credulous 
of  dangers  to  the  stale:  on  the  other,  the  folly,  the  rashness, 
the  ignorance,  and  criminality  of  many  of  the  peraons  con- 
nected with  political  associations  were  exposed. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  December,  the  failure 
of  these  prosecutions  at  once  became  the  subject 
Parliament  of  discussion.  Even  on  the  forma!  reading  of  the 
iSc.  30th,  '  Clandestine  Outlawries  Bill,  Mr.  Sheridan  urged 
'   ■  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  suspension 

of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  While  he  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition  contended  that  the  trials  had  discredited  the 
evidence  of  dangerous  plots,  ministers  dechned  to  accept  any 
such  conclusion.  The  solicitor-general  maintained,  that  the 
"  only  effect  of  the  late  verdicts  was,  that  the  persons 
acquitted  could  not  be  again  tried  for  the  same  offence;" 
and  added,  that  if  the  juries  had  been  as  well  informed  as 
himself,  they  would  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion ! 
These  expressions,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  and  ridiculed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  were  soon  improved  upon  by  Mr.  Windham. 
The  latter  wished  the  opposition  "joy  of  the  innocence  of 
an  acquitted  felon,"  —  words  which,  on  being  called  to  order, 
he  was  obHged  to  explain  away.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  the  repeal 
jaii.5th,i796.of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  in  a  speech 
abounding  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  personalities.  The  debate 
elicited  a  speech  from  Mr.  Erskine,  in  which  he  proved, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  founded  upon  the  entire  disbelief  of  the  jury 
in  any  traitorous  conspiracy,  —  such  as  had  been  alleged 
to  exist.  His  arguments  were  combated  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  House  had 
been  right,  and  the  juries  in  error,  was  naturally  rewarded 

1  Pari.  Hisl.,  sxsi.  994-1061, 
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with  the  applause  of  his  audience.  His  speech  called  forth 
this  happy  retort  of  Mr.  Fox,  The  learned  genlleman, 
he  said,  "appealed  from  tlie  jury  to  the  House.  And  here 
let  me  adore  the  trial  by  jury.  When  this  speech  was  raade 
to  another  jury,  —  a  speech  which  has  been  to-night  re- 
ceived with  such  plaudits  that  we  seemed  ready  ire  pedihis 
in  senlentiam,  —  it  was  received  with  a  cold 'not  guilty.'" 
The  minister  maintamed  a  haughty  silence ;  but  being  ap- 
pealed to,  said  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  act.  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  supported  by  no 
more  than  forty-one  votes.^ 

The  debate  was  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Continuance  Bill.     The  government,  not  having 
any  further  evidence  of  public  danger,  relied  upon  of  liaUaa 
the  facts  already  disclosed  in  Parliament  and  in  cooSnucd, ' 
the  courts.     Upon   these   they  insisted,  with   as  ^ 
much  confidence  as  if  there  had  been  no  trials ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  late  verdicts  were  taken  as  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  all  proofs  hitherto  offered  by  the   executive. 
These  arguments  were  pressed  too  far,  on  either  side.  Proofs 
of  treason  had  failed  :  proofs  of  seditious  activity  abounded. 
To  condemn  men  to  death  on  such  evidence  was  one  thing; 
to  provide  securities  for  the  public  peace  was  another ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  public  danger  had  been  magnified,  and 
its  character  misapprehended.     The  bill  was  speedily  passed 
by  both  Houses.' 

While  many  prisoners  chained   with  sedition  had  been 
released  after   the  state  trials,  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke  was  excepted  from  this  indulgence.     He  Henry  K«d- 
was  just  twenty-two  years  old,  —  of  considerable  a^™"^ 
talent  (  and  had  entered  into  politics,  when  a  mere  '^l^Si^"'' 
hoy,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.     In  April, 
1794,  he  had  assembled  a  meeting  at  Castle  Hill,  Sheffield, 
whom  he  addressed,  in  strong  and  inflammatory  language, 
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upon  the  corruptions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  proceedings  at 
this  meeting  were  subsequently  printed  and  published ;  but 
it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  concerned  in  the 
publication,  nor  that  it  contained  an  accurate  report  of 
Lis  speech.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  After  a  long  imprisonment, 
this  charge  was  abandoned;  hut  in  July  1795,  he  was  at 
length  brought  to  trial  at  the  York  Assizes,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  defame  ihe  House  of  Commons,  and  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition  amongst  the  people. 
He  spoke  ably  in  his  own  defence ;  and  Mr.  Justice  fiooke, 
before  whom  he  was  tried,  admitted  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  that  the  language  of  the  prisoner,  —  presuming  it  to 
be  correctly  reported,  —  would  have  been  innocent  at  anoth- 
er time  and  under  other  circumstances ;  hut  that  addressed 
to  a  large  meeting,  at  a  period  of  excitement,  it  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace.  The  jury  being  of  the  same  opinion, 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  the  defendant  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  200?.,  and  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester 

The  year  1795  was  one  of  suffering,  excitement,  uneasi- 
DiBtreisand  ness,  and  disturbance:  "the  time  was  out  of 
riota,  1795-  joint."  The  pressure  of  the  war  npon  industry, 
aggravated  by  two  bad  harvests,  was  already  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Want  of  employment  and  scarcity  of  food,  as 
usual,  provoked  political  discontent;  and  the  events  of  the 
last  three  years  had  made  a  wide  breach  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.^  Until  then,  the  growth  of  freedom 
had  been  rapid :  many  constitutional  abuses  had  already  been 
corrected  ;  and  the  people,  trained  to  free  thought  and  discus- 
sion, had  been  encouraged  by  the  first  men  of  the  age,  —  by 
Chatham,  Fox,  Grey,  and  the  younger  Pitt  himself,  —  to 
hope  for  a  wider  representation  as  the  consummation  of  their 

1  St,  Tr.,  XXV.  1003. 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1796,  p.  7;  History  of  tlie  Two  Acts,  Introduction. 
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libei-tiea  But  how  had  the  government  lately  responded  to 
thfi'ie  popular  influence'!  ?  By  prosecutions  of  the  pre  %  — 
by  the  puni-hment  of  political  discussion  as  a  cnme  —  by 
the  proscription  of  parliamentary  reformers  as  men  guilty 
of  sedition  and  trea'ion,  —  and  by  startling  restraints  upon 
public  liberty  Deeply  disturbed  and  discontented  v,as  the 
public  mind  Biead  uot\  and  excited  meetings  in  fi\or  of 
parliamentary  relorra,  disclosed  the  mixed  feelmga  of  the 
populace  These  discontents  were  nflimed  by  the  mischiev- 
OU1  activity  of  the  London  Correaponding  Society  ^  embold 
ened  by  its  triumphs  over  the  government,  and  by  dema- 
gogues begotten  by  the  agitation  of  the  times.  Ou  ihe  26th 
of  October,  a  vast  meeting  was  assembled  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  at  Copenliagen  House,  at  which 
150,000  persons  were  said  to  have  been  present.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  was  agreed  to,  in  which,  among  other 
stirring  appeals,  it  was  said,  "  We  have  lives,  and  are  ready 
to  devote  them,  either  separately  or  collectively,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country."  This  was  followed  by  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  urging  parliamentary  reform,  the  removal 
of  ministers,  and  a  speedy  peace.  Several  resolutions  were 
also  passed  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  load 
of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of  universsd  suffrage  and  an- 
nual parliaments.  The  latter  topic  had  been  the  constant 
theme  of  all  iheir  proceedings ;  and  however  strong  their 
language,  no  other  object  had  ever  been  avowed.  The  meet- 
ing dispersed  without  the  least  disorder,* 

Popular  excitement  was  at  its  height,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  open  Parliament  in  person.     On  the  29th  muush 
of  October,  the  Park   and  streets  were  thronged  ^^^  qcV 
with  an  excited  multitude,  through  which  the  royal  ^'"^  1™^- 
procession  was  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  Westminster.     Instead 


2  Hist,  of  tlie  Tvfo  A 
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of  the  cordial  acclamations  with  which  the  king  had  generally 
been  received,  he  was  now  assailed  with  groans  and  hisses, 
and  cries  of  "  Give  us  bread,"  —  "  No  Pitt,"  —  "  No  war,"  — 
"  No  famine."  His  state  carriage  was  pelted,  and  one  mis- 
sile, apparently  from  an  air-gun,  passed  through  (he  window. 
In  all  his  dominions,  there  was  no  man  of  higher  courage 
thaa  the  king  himself.  He  bore  these  attacks  upon  his  per- 
son with  unflinching  firmness ;  and  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  without  a  trace  of  agitation.  On  his 
return, to  St.  James's,  these  outrages  were  renewed,  the  glass 
panels  and  windows  of  the  carriage  were  broken  to  pieces  s  ^ 
and  after  the  king  had  alighted,  the  carriage  itself  was  nearly 
demolished  by  the  mob.  The  king,  in  passing  from  8t. 
James's  to  Buckingham  House  in  his  private  carriage,  was 
again  beset  by  the  tumulfnoos  crowd  ;  and  was  only  rescued 
from  farther  molestation  by  the  timely  arrival  of  some  horse- 
guards,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  duty.^ 

These  disgraceful  outrages,  reprobated  by  good  men  of  all 
classes,  were  made  the  occasion  of  further  encroach- 
ttons  ftnd  ments  upon  the  political  privileges  of  the  people. 
*'  Both  Houses  iminedialely  concurred  in  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  events. 
Oct,  Bist,  This  was  succeeded  by  two  proclamations,  —  one 
1795-  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  au- 

thors and  abettors  of  these  outrages ;  and  the  other  advert- 
Sor.  4th.  ing  to  recent  .meetings  near  the  metropolis,  fol- 
lowed by  the  attack  upon  the  king ;  and  calling  upon  the 
magistrates  and  all  good  subjects  to  aid  in  preventing  such 
meetings,  and  in  apprehending  persons  who  should  deliver 
inflammatory  speeches  or  distribute  seditious  papers.  Both 
Trfaflonabio  ihesc  proclamations  were  laid  before  Parliament, 
BJu^NDv.tui.  ^""^  -'^"'^  Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of 
HoT.aih.       Lords  a  bill  founded  upon  them,  for  the  "preser- 

1  "When  a  stone  was  thrown  at  one  of  liis  glasses  in  rPturninE  home, 
the  king  said, '  That  ia  a  sfone,  — yousee  the  difference  &om  a  bnliet-'"— 
Lord  Cokhesier's  Diary,  i.  3. 

2  Ann.  Reg,,  176,  p,  9;  History  of  the  Two  Acts,  1796,  4^-21;  Lord 
Colchester's  Diarj,  i.  2. 
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vatioi)  of  his  Majesty's  person  and  government  against  trea- 
sonable practices  and  attempts." 

This  bill  introduced  a  new  law  of  treason,  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  existing  law,  the  operation  of  which  had 
gravely  dissatisfied  the  government  in  the  recent  state  (rials. 
The  proof  of  overt  acts  of  treason  was  now  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  any  person  compassing  and  devising  the  death, 
bodily  harm,  or  I'estraint  of  the  king,  or  his  deposition,  or  the 
levying  of  war  upon  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  or  counsels,  or  who  should  express  such  designs 
by  any  printing  writing  preaching  or  malicious  and  advised 
speaking  hould  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason.'  Any 
person  who  by  nrtmg  prmtmg  preaching,  or  speaking 
should  inute  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Majesty, 
or  the  established  go^einraent  and  constitution  of  the  realm, 
would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  high  misdemeanor  ;  and 
on  a  second  conviction,  to  binishraent  or  transportation.  The 
act  was  t  and  till 

the  end  h  eas 

It  was  m  n  alarm- 

ing encr  la  ponents 

saw  in  it  m     lary  re- 

form.    T      m      fl     ra  m       and  con- 

stitution d       m      po    re.     To 

speak  of       m  mpt ;  and 

silence  was  m  N       'ere  the 

arguments  by  which  this  measure  was  supported  such  as  to 
qualify  its  obnoxious  provisions.  So  grave  a  statesman  as 
Lord  Grenville  claimed  credit  for  it  as  being  copied  from 
acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II., 
— "  approved  times,"  as  his  Lordship  ventured  to  affirm,^ 
Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  did  not  know  what  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws, 

1  The  provision  coQoemmg  preaching  and  advised  speaking  waa  after- 
Viirds  omitted. 

2  ParL  Hist.,  xxsii.  24a ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  6. 
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but  to  obey  ihem  "  Thia  con'stitulional  maxim  he  repeated 
on  another  day,  and  i;as  so  imjtres^ed  with  its  exceUence 
that  he  exclaimed,  "My  Lords,  it  is  i  maxim  which  I  ever 
will  maintain  ;  —  I  w  ill  maintain  it  to  the  deith,  I  will  main- 
tain it  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine '  ^  And  notwithsiand 
ing  the  obloquy  which  this  aentiment  occisioned,  it  was,  m 
truth,  the  principle  and  es>en<e  of  the  bill  is  Inch  he  na-  sup 
porting. 

Witbin  a  week  the  bill  was  passed  through  all  its  stage?, 
Noy.  13th,  there  being  only  seven  dissentient  Peers  ;  and  sent 
1J95.  (q  ^[,g  jjouse  of  Commons.^ 

But  before  it  reached  that  House,  the  Commons  had  been 
o^.^.  occupied  by  the   discussion  of  another   measure 

Heelings  Bill,  equally  alarming.  On  the  10th  ^November,  the 
king's  proclamations  were  considered,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  founded  upon  them  a  bill  to  prevent  seditious  meetings. 
Following  the  same  reasoning  as  these  proclamations,  he 
attributed  the  outrages  upon  his  Majesty,  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  to  seditious  meetings,  by  which  the  disaffection 
of  the  people  had  been  inflamed.  He  proposed  that  no 
meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  (except  county  and 
borough  meetings  duly  called)  should  be  held,  for  considering 
petitions  or  addresses  for  alteration  of  matters  in  church  or 
state,  or  for  discussing  any  grievance,  without  previous  notice 
;,  who  should  attend  to  prevent  any  proposition 
i  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the 
sovereign,  or  the  government  and  constitution.  The  magis- 
trate would  be  empowered  to  apprehend  any  person  making 
such  proposition  or  discourse.  To  resist  him  would  be 
felony,  punishable  with  death.      If  he  deemed  the  proceed- 

1  Pari.  Hiet,,  xxxii.  363.  Ilis  explanations  in  no  degree  modified  the 
extreme  danger  of  tbis  outrageous  doctrine.  He  admitted  that  where  there 
were  laws  bearing  upon  the  particular  interests  of  certain  persons  or  bodies 
of  men,  aach  personB  might  meet  and  discuss  tbem.  In  no  other  eaeea 
had  the  people  anvlhirg  to  do  with  the  laws,  i.  e.,  fhey  had  no  right 
to  an  opinion  npon  any  question  of  public  policy  i     See  supra.  Vol.  I.  411. 

2  /6irf.,  xxiii.  34i-273;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  5,  6. 
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ingB  tumultuous  he  might  disperse  the  meeting ;  and  was 
indemnified  if  any  one  was  killed  in  its  dispersion.  To 
restrain  debating  societies  and  political  lectures,  lie  proposed 
to  introduce  provisions  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  of 
lecture-rooms  by  magistrates. 

When  this  measure  had  been  propounded,  Mr.  Fox's 
indignation  burst  forth.  That  the  outrage  upon  the  king  had 
been  caused  by  public  meetings,  he  denounced  as  a  flimsy 
pretext ;  and  denied  that  there  was  any  ground  for  such  a 
measure.  "  Say  at  once,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  a  free  consti- 
tution is  no  longer  suited  to  us ;  say  at  once,  in  a  manly 
manner,  that  on  a  review  of  the  stale  of  the  world,  a  free 
constitution  is  not  fit  for  you  ;  conduct  yourselves  at  once  as 
the  senators  of  Denmark  did,  —  lay  down  your  freedom,  and 
acknowledge  and  accept  of  despotism.  But  do  not  mock  the 
understandings  and  the  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the 
world  that  you  are  free," 

He  showed  that  the  hiU  revived  the  very  principles  of  the 
Licensing  Acts,  They  had  sought  to  restrain  the  printing 
of  opinions  of  which  the  government  disapproved  ;  this  pro- 
posed to  check  the  free  utterance  of  opinions  upon  public 
affairs.  Instead  of  leaving  discussion  free,  and  reserving  the 
powers  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  it  was 
again  proposed,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  to 
license  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  let  none  go  forth  without 
the  official  dicatur.  "With  the  views  of  a  statesman  in 
advance  of  his  age,  he  argued,  "  We  have  seen  and  lieard  of 
revolutions  in  other  states.  Were  they  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  popular  opinions  ?  Were  they  owing  to  the  facility  of 
popular  meetings  ?  No,  sir,  they  were  owing  to  the  reverse 
of  these  ;  and  therefore,  1  say,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  such  revolutions,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  a  state  as 
different  from  Ihem  as  possible."  Forty-two  members  only 
could  be  found  to  resist  the  introduction  of  this  bill.* 

1  Ayea,  244;  Noes,  42;  Pari.  Hist.,  sxiii.  272-300;  Lord  Colchester's 
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Each  succeeding  stage  of  the  bill  occasioned  renewed  discus- 
Not  a7th  sions  upon  its  principles.'  But  when  its  detEuls 
17B5.  were  about  to  be  considered  in  committee,  Mr-  Fox, 

Mr.  Erakine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lamblon,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  the  mea-iure,  rcse  from  their  eeata 
and  withdrew  from  the  Hou^e  ^  Mi  Shendan  ilone  re 
mained,  not,  as  hp  said,  to  ptoposP  any  amendments  to  the 
bill, — for  none  but  the  omission  of  every  clause  would  make 
it  acceptable, — but  merely  to  watch  its  progress  through  the 
DM-  3a.  committee '  The  seceders  returned  on  the  third 
reading,  and  renewed  their  oppOMtion  to  the  bill ,  but  it  was 
passed  by  a  vast  mdjority  * 

Meanwhile,  the  Tic^sonahle  Practices  Bill,  having  been 
.,  brought  from  the  Loid-,  had  also  encountered  a 
PtKcticEB  Bill  resolute  opposition  The  nutation  of  debate  pro 
mona,  Noy,  vokcd  cKpres-ions  on  both  sidt,s  lending  to  increase 
the  public  excitement.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  it 
■'  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
pass  the  bills,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  should  tiiey  be  put  in 
force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people,  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell 
thera  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation 
and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  He  expressed  this  strong  opinion 
advisedly,  and  repeated  and  justified  it  again  and  again,  with 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  other  earnest  opponents  of  the  bills."  On  the 
other   side,  this   menace  was   met  by  a  statement  of  Mr. 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  300-364,  337-422. 

s  Jiid.,  Lord  ColcheBter'a  Diary,  L  11, 

8  Pari.  Hist.,  xxsii.  422. 

^  Ayes,  366;  Noes,  SI.     Ihid.,  422-470. 

>  Pari.  Hise.,  xxxii.  3S3,  385,  380,  aSi 
Diarj,  i.  9.  Nov.  24tli!  "  Grey  to-night  e 
ance  to  be  theoretical,  which  in  the  preceding  night  he  had  stated  to  be 
practically  applicable  to  the  present  occaaion."  —  JWrf.,  i.  10.  Aod  see 
Lord  Molmeabury's  Diary,  iii.  247. 
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Windham,  "that  ministers  were  determined  to  exert  a  lifor 
beyond  the  law,  as  exercised  in  ordinary  times  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances."  ^ 

After  repeated  discussions  in  both  Houses,  the  bills  were 
eventually  passed.^  During  their  progress,  how- The  biua 
ever,  large  classes  of  the  people,  whose  liberties  r'"^tion 
were  threatened,  had  loudly  remonstrated  against  oatoftrwrs. 
them.  The  higher  classes  generally  supported  the  govern- 
ment, in  these  and  all  other  repressive  measures.  In  their 
terror  of  democracy,  they  had  unconsciously  ceased  to  respect 
the  time-honored  doctrines  of  constitutional  liberty.  They 
saw  only  the  dangers  of  popular  license  ;  and  scarcely  heeded 
the  privileges  which  (heir  ancestors  had  prized.  But  on  the 
other  side  were  ranged  many  eminent  men,  who  still  fear- 
lessly asserted  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  were  supported 
by  numerous  popular  demonstrations. 

On  the  10th  November,  the  Whig  Club  held  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the  first  t^^  ,Tjj,g 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  party.  It  was  there  '^'"*'' 
agreed,  that  before  the  right  of  discussion  and  me'-tinj;  had  been 
■ibrogaled,  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  u-ed  to  oppose  these 
dangerous  raeasuie>>  Resolutions  were  accordin^fh  passed, 
expressing  abhorrence  of  the  -ittdck  upon  the  king,  and 
deploring  that  it  should  have  been  made  the  prttext  for  bills 
striking  at  the  liberty  of  the  piew,  the  fteedom  of  public 
dtseuasion,  and  the  right  to  petition  Pailiament  for  redress 
of  grievinces,  and  ad\ising  that  meetings  should  be  imme- 
diately held  and  petitions  presented  against  mea-uies  which 
infringed  the  n^jhts  of  the  people '  The  London  Correspond- 
ing Societypublished  an  address  to  thenation,indi»nintly  deny- 
ing that  the  excesses  of  an  aggrieved  and  uninformed  populace 
could  be  charged  upon  (hem,  or  the  lale  meting  at  Copen- 
hagen House,  —  professing  the  stricteat  legahtj  in  pursuit 
of  parliamentary   reform,  and  denouncing   the   minister  as 

1  Pari,  Hist.,  xsxii.  390.  a  38  Geo.  HI.  o.  7,  8. 

=  Hi3t.  of  the  Two  AdtB,  120. 
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seeking  pretences  "  to  make  fresh  invasion  upoa  our  liber- 
ties, and  ef.tab!i-h  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  popular  associa- 

The  «ame  society  assembled  a  prodigious  meeting  at 
MeeiiDBai  Copenhagen  Hou-e,  which  agreed  to  an  address, 
Hmw''^™  pe""™'  ai^  remonsti-ance  to  the  king,  and  petitions 
Kit  13th  (0  ])oth  Houses  of  PailiamenI,  denouncing  these 
•'tiemenJouB  hilK  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional throne  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  despotism  of  the  esiled  Stuarts." "  A  few  days 
afterwards,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Palace 
In  PaiacB  Yard,  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  chair,  which  voted  an 
address  to  the  king  and  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  bills.'  Mr.  Pox  there  denounced  the 
bills  "as  a  daring  attempt  upon  your  liberties,  —  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.  The  Bill  of  Eigtits 
is  proposed  to  be  finally  repealed,  that  you  shall  he  deprived 
of  the  right  of  petitioning."  And  the  people  were  urged  by 
(be  Duke  of  Bedford  to  petition  while  that  right  remained  to 
them. 

Numerous  meetings  were  also  held  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
other  Glasgow,  York,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 

meeange.  jj^^  j^  petition  against  the  bills.  And  other  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  andeke  where,  in 
support  of  ministers,  which  declared  their  belief  that  the 
seditious  excesses  of  the  people  demanded  these  stringent 
measures,  as  a  protection  to  society,* 

The  debates  upon  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  had  been 
Mr  Bc8«cfl'«  enlivened  by  an  episode,  in  which  the  opposition 
painphiBt.  found  the  means  of  retaliating  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  its  supporters.     A  pamphlet,  of  ultra-monarchical 

1  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts,  39.  *  /iid.,  125-134. 

a  IMd.,  232-2.16-339;  Adolpii.  Hist.,  vj.  370;  Lord  Colchesler's  Diaiy, 
i.  7.  This  meeting  liBd  been  convened  to  aasemble  in  Westminster  Hall; 
bnt  as  the  Courts  were  Bitting,  it  adjonrned  to  Palace  Yard. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts,  135,  195,  244,  306-361,  389-893,  466,  et  leq. ; 
BcJsham'a  Hist.,  x.  10-23. 
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principles,  was  published  entitled  Thou^Lfs  on  the  English 
Government  One  passage  represented  the  king  as  the 
ancient  stock  of  the  constitution  — and  the  Lord's  and  Com 
mona  as  merely  brinches  which  might  be  'lopped  off 
without  any  fat-il  injury  to  the  eon  t  lution  itself  It  vai  a 
speculative  essay  which  at  any  other  time  would  merely 
have  excite  1  »  smile  but  it  nas  discovered  to  be  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ree\  ea,  chairman  of  the  "  Society  for  protecting  lib 
erty  and  property  from  Republicans  an  1  Lp\  cUers  —  better 
known  as  the  '  Crown  and  Anchor  A-isociation  ^  The  work 
wa'i  publi-hed  in  a  cheap  form  and  extensivelj  circulated 
amon^  t  ihe  numerous  Bocieli  sof  which  Mr  Eeeveanasthe 
moving  spirit  and  its  sentimento  were  in  accordance  with 
those  nhich  had  been  urgel  by  the  more  indiscreet  support- 
ers of  repie=Bi\e  mc'isuie^  Hence  the  opposition  wfre  pro- 
voked to  take  notice  of  it.  Hiving  often  condemned  the 
goieminent  for  repressing  speculitue  opinion«,  it  would 
have  been  more  (.onsi-^teat  with  their  piinciples  to  answer 
than  to  pun]  h  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  opportunity  was  too 
temptmg  to  be  lost.  The  author  naa  obnosioti,,  and  had 
committed  himself:  ministers  couid  scarcely  venture  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines ;  and  thus  a  diversion  favorable  to  the 
minority  was  at  last  feasible.  Mr.  Sheridan,  desirous,  he 
Slid,  of  setting  a  good  example,  did  not  wish  the  author  to  be 
prosecuted:  but  proposed  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  at 
the  bar,  and  his  book  burned  in  New  Palace  Yard  by  the 
common  hangman.  Minbters,  however,  preferred  a  prose- 
cution, to  another  case  of  privilege.  The  attorney-general 
was  theiefore  directed  to  prosecute  Mr.  Reeves ;  and,  on  his 
trial,  the  |ury,  while  they  condemned  his  doctrines,  acquitted 
the  author.* 

1  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  author  of  the  learned  "  History  of  tbe  Law  of  Eng^ 
land,"  well  known  to  postetilj-,  by  whom  liis  pamphlet  would  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  these  proceedings. 

2  Pari.  Hist,,  sxsii.  608,  627,  651,  662.  In  the  Lords,  notice  was  also 
taken  of  the  pamphlet,  but  no  proceedings  taken  ogainal  it;  Ibid.,  681. 
St.  Tr.,  xxvi.  523 ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  8. 
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In  1797,  Mr.  Fox  inovect  for  the  repeal  of  the  Treason 
Mr.  Foi'9  ^"'^  Sedition  Acts,  in  a  speech  abounding  in  politi- 
KEfaTT™.  *'^'  ^"'^'^'i''  The  truth  of  many  of  his  sentimenls 
mn  andSedi-  has  since  received  remarkable  confirmation.  "  In 
Ma^iith,       proportion  as  opinions  are  open,"  he  said,  "they 

are  innocent  and  harmless.  Opinions  become  dan- 
gerous to  a  state  only  when  persecution  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  people  to  communicate  their  ideas  nnder  tlie  bond 
of  secrecy."  And,  again,  with  reference  to  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  public  meetings :  "  What  a  mockery,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  to  tell  the  people  that  they  shall  have  a  right 
to  applaud,  a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when  they 
are  happy ;  but  not  a  right  to  condemn,  not  a  right  to  de- 
plore their  misfortunes,  not  a  right  to  suggest  a  remedy !  " 
And  it  was  finely  said  by  him,  "  Liberty  is  order :  liberty  is 
strength,"  —  words  which  would  serve  as  a  motto  for  the 
British  constitution.  His  motion,  however,  found  no  more 
than  fifty-two  supporters.^ 

During  this  period  of  exdtement,  fie  regulation  of  news- 
Ramiation  of  P^P^'^  °f^s"  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
?-^vTw™'    tare.     The  stamp  and  advertisement  duties  were 

increased  :  more  stringent  provisions  made  agwnst 
unstamped  publications  j  and  securities  taken  for  insuring 
the  responsibility  of  printers.'  By  ail  these  laws  it  was 
sought  to  restrain  the  multiplication  of  cheap  political  papers 
among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  to  subject  the  press,  generally, 
to  a  more  effectual  control.  But  more  serious  matters  were 
still  engaging  the  attention  of  government. 

The   London   Corresponding   Hociety  and  other    similar 

societies  continued  their  baneful  activity.  Their 
ing  BodfiioB,-  rancor  against  the  government  knew  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were  denounced  as 
tyrants  and  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Hitherto  their  pro- 


1  Pari.  Hist.,  sxxiii. 

813. 

2  29  (ieo.  III.  0.50; 

34  Geo.III.  c.  72;  87  Geo.  IIL  ■ 

78;  Pari.  Hi3^  xxsi. 

ii.  1416, 1482. 
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ceeding3  had  been  generally  open :  Ihey  had  courted  publicity, 
paraded  their  numbers,  and  prided  themselves  upon  their 
appeals  to  the  people.  But  the  acts  of  1795  having  re- 
strained their  popular  meetings,  and  put  a  check  upon  their 
speeches  and  printed  addresses,  they  resorted  to  a  new  or- 
ganization, in  evasion  of  the  law.  Secrecy  was  now  the 
scheme  of  (heir  association.  Secret  societies,  committees, 
and  officers  were  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  by  whom 
an  active  correspondence  was  maintained :  the  members  were 
bound  together  by  oaths ;  inflammatory  papers  were  clan- 
destinely printed  and  circulated  :  seditious  handbills  seci'etly 
posted  on  the  walls.  Association  degenerated  into  conspiracy. 
Their  designs  were  congenial  to  the  darkness  in  which  they 
were  planned.  A  general  convention  was  projected ;  and 
societies  of  United  Englishmen  and  United  Scotsmen  es- 
tablished an  intercourse  with  the  United  Irishmen.  Corre- 
spondence with  France  continued ;  but  it  no  longer  related  to 
the  rights  of  men  and  national  fraternity.  It  was  undertaken 
in  concert  with  the  United  Irishmen,  who  were  encouraging 
a  French  invasion.^  In  ibis  basest  of  all  treasons  some  of 
the  English  societies  were  concerned.  They  were  further 
compromised  by  seditious  attempts  to  foment  discontents  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  by  the  recent  mutiny  in  the  fleet.^ 
But  whatever  their  plots  or  crimes,  their  secrecy  alone  made 
tliem  dangerous.  They  were  tracked  to  their  hiding-places 
by  the  agents  of  the  government ;  and  in  1799,  when  the  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  papers  disclosing  these 
proceedings  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
secret  committee  related,  in  great  detail,  the  history  of  these 
societies ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  repress  them. 

It  was  not  sought  to  punish  the  authors  of  past  excesses; 
but  to  prevent  future  mischiefs.  The  societies  correspona, 
of  United  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen,  '£Ji^"pril" 
and    the    London    Corresponding    Society,  were  ^^'^'  "^■ 

2  An  Act  had  been  passed  in  179T  to  pnnlsh  this  particular  crime,  37 
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suppressed  by  name ;  and  all  other  societies  were  de- 
clared unlawful  of  which  the  members  were  required  to 
take  any  oath  not  required  by  law,  or  which  had  any  mem- 
bers or  committees  not  known  to  the  society  at  large,  and 
not  entered  in  their  books,  or  which  were  composed  of 
distinct  divisions  or  branches.  The  measure  did  not  stop 
here.  Debating  clubs  and  reading-rooms  not  licensed  were 
to  be  treated  as  disorderly  houses.  All  piinting-pressea  and 
type-founderies  were  to  be  registered.  Printers  were  to 
print  their  names  on  every  book  or  paper,  and  register  the 
names  of  their  employers.  Restraints  were  even  imposed 
upon  the  lending  of  books  and  newspapers  for  hire.  This 
rigorous  measure  encountered  little  resistance.  Repression 
had  been  fully  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
Opposition  had  retired  from  a  hopeless  contest  with  power. 
Nor  for  societies  conducted  on  such  principles,  and  with 
such  objects,  could  there  be  any  defence.  The  provisions 
concerning  the  press  introduced  new  rigors  in  the  execution 
of  the  law,  which  at  another  time  would  have  been  resisted : 
but  a  portion  of  the  press  had,  by  outrages  on  decency  and 
order,  disconcerted  the  stanchest  friends  of  free  discussion.^ 

The  series  of  repressive  measures  was  now  complete. 
RepresstTB  We  cannot  review  them  without  sadness.  Lib- 
^^letei  *^'^^y  ^^^  suffered  from  the  license  and  excesses  of 
1799.  one  party,  and  the  fears  and  arbitrary  temper  of 

the  olher.  The  government  and  large  classes  of  the  people 
had  been  brought  into  painful  conflict.  The  severities  of 
rulers,  and  the  sullen  exasperation  of  the  people,  had  shaken 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  first  attribute  of  a  free 
state.  The  popular  constitution  of  England  was  suspended. 
Yet  was  it  a  period  of  trial  and  transition,  in  which  public 
liberty,  repressed  for  a  time,  suffered  no  permanent  injury. 
Subdued  in  one  age,  it  was  to  arise  with  new  vigor  in 
another. 
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Political  agitation  in  its  accustomed  torms  of  publn^  meet 
ings  and  association  was  now  checked  for  sevei-al  Adm  nist™- 
year  ^  —  and  fieedom  of  discu'ision  in  tlie  presa  i'h°°»wa'* 
continued  to  be  lestrained  by  meri,  !e3s  peraecu  i  *^i8ii 
tion      But  the  actmly  of  the   press  was  not    abated       It 
was  oftei  at  issue  with  the  governraeat     ind  l!  p  lecoids 
of  our   courio  present  too  ma  y  examples   of  tt  a   heense 
ot  the   one    and  the  rigors  ot    thp  other      Who  can  read 
without  pain  the  trial    of  Mr  Gilbert  Vi  akefield 
anl  his  pubhshei      m  I7JJ  '     On  one  s  de  we  o'lbe^'^ 
see  an  eminent  scholar   difauidmg  the   people 
in   an   inflammatory  pamphlet,  from  repelling   •\a   invasion 
of  our  shores     on  the  other   we  find  publi  hei    held  trim 
tnally  reapon  il  le  for  the  publication  of  a  libel    though  ig 
norant   of  its  contents    and  the  misg  tided  author  punished 
with  two  years  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  j  1 1    — •>  j  un 
ishment  wh  eh  pioved  little  short  of  a    entence  oi  death' 
Who  can  jeruse  wilhout  indignatioQ  the  tiul  of  the  con 
ductors  of  the     Courier     in  the  same  jear  foi  ■»  libd  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,*  in  which  the  pusillanimous  dottnne 
was  laid  down  from  the  Beneh,  that  public  writers  were  to 

1  In  Scotland,  "  as  n  body  (o  be  deferred  lo,  no  public  existed."  —  Cock- 
barn't  Mem.,  38.     See  also  IHd.,  282,  302,  3T6. 

"  St.  Tr.,  xxvii.  879;  Erakine'a  Speeches,  v.  213;  Lord  Campbell's 
Chancellors,  vi.  SIT. 

»  i5(KlO  was  subscribed  for  him,  but  he  died  a  fortnight  after  hia 
release.  Mr.  Fox,  writing  March  1st,  1799,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
says:  — "The  liberty  of  the  press  I  consider  as  virtually  destroyed  by  Ihe 
pcoceedinga  against  Johnson  and  Jordan ;  and  what  has  happened  to  you 
I  cannot  but  hunent,  therefore,  the  more,  as  the  sufTeringa  of  a  man  whom 
I  esteem,  ip  a  cause  that  is  no  more."  — foa  Jfein.,  iv.  337.  — And  again 
onJune  9th;  — "Kothing  could  exceed  the  concern  I  felt  at  the  extreme 
eevecify  (for  such  it  appears  to  me)  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
you."  — 76.,  339. 

*  This  libel  was  as  follows:  —"The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  rendering  hun- 
self  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  various  acts  of  tyranny,  and  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency.  He  has  now  passed  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  timber,  deals,  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  ill- 
timed  law,  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  vessels  are  likely  to  retnrn  to 
this  kingdom  without  freight." 
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be  punished,  not  for  their  guilt,  but  from  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  foreign  powers.' 

From  such  a  case,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  worthier 
ibe  First  principles  of  freedom,  and  independence  of  foreign 
the  Bngusii  dictation.  However  often  liberty  may  have  been 
presB,  1S02.  invaded,  it  has  ever  formed  the  basis  of  our  laws. 
When  the  First  Consul,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  de- 
manded that  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  should  be  placed 
under  restraints  not  recognized  by  the  constitution,  he  was 
thus  answered  by  the  British  government :  —  "  His  Majesty 
neither  can  nor  wi!l,  in  consequence  of  any  representation 
or  menace  from  a  foreign  power,  make  any  concession  which 
may  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  country. 
This  liberty  is  justly  dear  to  every  British  subjects  the  eon- 
stjtution  admits  of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications 
of  any  description  ;  but  there  exist  judicatures  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive,  capable  of  taking  cognizance  of 
such  publications  as  the  law  deems  to  be  criminal;  and 
which  are  bound  to  inflict  the  punishment  the  delinquents 
may  deserve  These  judi  atures  may  investigate  and  punish 
not  only  libels  agamst  the  government  and  magistracy  of 
this  kingdom,  but  as  has  been  repeatedly  experienced, 
of  publications  defamatory  of  those  in  whose  hands  the 
administration  of  foieign  governments  is  placed.  Our  gov- 
ernment ULither  has  nor  wants  any  other  protection  than 
what  the  laws  of  the  country  afford ;  and  though  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  give  to  every  foreign  government  all 
the  protection  against  offences  of  this  nature,  which  the 
principle  of  their  laws  and  constitution  will  admit,  they 
never  can  consent  to  new-model  their  laws,  or  to  change 

1  Lord  Kenyon  said:  —  "  When  thesa  papers  went  Co  Kuasia  and  held 
up  this  'great  sovereign  as  being  a  tyrant  and  ridiculous  over  Europe,  it 
might  tend  to  his  calling  for  eatis&otioa  as  for  a  national  affront,  if  it  passed 
unreprobatcd  by  our  government  and  in  our  raurts  of  justice."  Trial 
of  Vmt,  Ross,  and  Peny :  St.  Tr.,  xxviL  637 ;  Starkie'a  Law  of  Libel,  iL 

ai7. 
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their   constitution,   to    gratify  the    wishes   of   any   foreign 
power."  ^ 

But  without  any  departure  from  the  law  of  England,  the 
libeller  of  a  foreign  power  could  be  a 


and  this  correspondence  was  followed  by  the  mem-  Peiuet,  Pcb. 
orable  trial  of  Jean  Peltier."  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  ' 
his  eloquent  and  masterly  defence  of  the  defendant,'  dreaded 
this  prosecution  "as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  press 
remaining  in  Europe ; "  and  maintained  by  admirable  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  the  impolicy  of  restraining  the  free 
discussion  of  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  the  character  and 
conduct  of  foreign  princes,  as  affecting  the  interest  of  this 
country.  The  genius  of  his  advocate  did  not  save  Peltier 
from  a  verdict  of  guilty;  hut  as  hostilities  with  France  were 
soon  renewed,  he  was  not  called  up  for  judgment.^  Mean- 
while the  First  Consul  had  continued  to  express  his  irritation 
at  the  English  newspapers,  between  which  and  the  news- 
papers of  France  a  warm  controversy  was  raging ;  and  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  be  repressed  by  law,  he  desired  that 
the  government  should  at  least  restrain  those  newspapers 
which  were  supposed  to  be  under  its  influence.  But  here 
again  he  was  met  by  explanations  concerning  the  indepen- 
dence of  English  editors,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend;* and  no  sooner  was  war  declared,  than  all  ihe 
newspapers    joined    in    a    chorus    of    vituperation    against 

>  Lord  Hawkesbniy  to  Mi.  Merry,  Aug.  aSth,  1802;  Pari.  Hist.,  sxxvi. 


a  LetlerfromM.  Otto  to  Lord  Hawkaabury,  July  25t]i,  1803;  Piirl.  Hist., 

xssvi.  laei. 

*  The  Attorney-General  (Spencer  Perceval)  Bpoke  of  ft  as  "one  of  the 
most  splendid  displays  of  eloquence  he  ever  had  occasion  tn  hear; "  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  termed  it "  eloquence  almost  unparalleled." 

6  81.  Tr.,  xsTiii.  529. 

«  Lord  Wbitworth  to  Lord  Hawkeabury,  Jan.  anb.aod  Fab.  Slat,  1803. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte,  without  any  fears  of  Uie  attorney- 
general. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  press,  we  now  approach 
wiiiiHm  names  familiar  in  our  own  time.  William  Cob- 
Sa^iBM.  ''^"'  '^^^'''S  outraged  the  republican  feelings  of 
America  by  his  loyalty,  now  provoked  the  loyal 
sentiments  of  England  by  his  radicalism.  His  strong  good 
sense,  his  vigorous  English  style,  and  the  bold  independence 
of  his  opinions,  soon  obtained  for  his  "  Political  Register  "  a 
wide  popularity.  But  the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  he 
assailed  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  government  exposed 
him  to  frequent  prosecutions.  In  1804,  he  suffered  for  the 
publication  of  two  letters  from  an  Irish  judge,  ridiculing  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  the  Irish  executive.^  Rid- 
icule being  held  to  be  no  less  an  offence  than  graver  obloquy, 
Cobbett  was  fined ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  the  author  of 
the  libels,  retired  from  the  bench  with  a  pension.' 

In  1809,  another  libel  brought  upon  Mr.  Cobbett  a  severer 
punishment.  Some  soldiers  in  a  regiment  of  mili- 
ar OemM  tia  having  been  flogged,  under  a  guard  of  the 
'  *  German  legion,  Cobl>ett  seized  the  occasion  for 
inveighing  at  once  against  foreign  mercenaries  and  mili- 
tary flowing.  He  was  indicted  for  a  libel  upon  the 
German  legion ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  1000?.,  and  to  give 
security  for  3000/.  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 
The  printer  of  the  Register,  and  two  persons  who  had  sold 
it,  were  also  punished  for  the  publication  of  this  libel.  The 
extreme  severity  of  Cobbett's  sentence  excited  a  general 
sympathy  in  his  favor,  and  indignation  at  tlie  administration 
of  the  libel  laws.' 

1  There  was  far  mora  of  ridicule  ttan  invective.  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
termed  "  a  very  eminent  sheepfeeder  from  Cambridgeshire  "  with  "a  wood- 
en head;"  and  Lord  Redeedala  "  a,  very  sbtc  iind  Btrong-builC  Chancery 
pleader  ftom  Lincoln's  Inn." 

a  8t,  Tr.,  xxis.  1,  54,  4M,  43T;  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  v.  119. 

*  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  letter  (o  Lady  Holland,  Feb.  11th,  1810,  said:  — 
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Another  Bimilar  case  illustrates  the  grave  perils  of  the  law 
of  libel.     In  18U,  Messrs.  John  and  Le  gh  Hunt  jjsh™  john 
were  prosecuted  for  the  republication  of  a  spirited  ^^  ^^^"^ 
article  agflinst  military  flogging  from  the     Stain  ^  ^  iBU 
ford  News."      They  were  defended  by  tl  e  Tigor  and  elo- 
quence of  Mv.  Brougham,  and  were  acquittel ' 

Yet  a  few  days  afterwards,  Juhn  Drakard  the  pr  nter  of 
the  "  Stamford  Kews,"  though  defended  bj   the  The    stam 
same  able  advocate,  was  convicted  at  Lincoln  for  March™ih 
the  publication  of  this  very  article.^     Lord  Ellen  ^^^' 
borough   had  laid   it  down    !  at  " '  competent  for  all 

the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  f  ee  y  bu  emperately  to  dis 
cuss,  through  the  medium  of    he  p  e      y  que  t  on  con 

nected  with  public  policy."  E  oa  he  al  ot  Drakard, 
Baron  Wood  expressed  opin  o  s  f  1  o  he  liberty  of  the 
press.  "  It  is  said  that  we  1  a  e  a  ^h  o  liacuas  the  acts 
of  our  legislature.  This  would  be  a  large  permission  indeed. 
Is  there,  gentlemen,  to  be  a  power  in  the  people  to  counteract 
the  acts  of  the  Parliament ;  and  is  the  libeller  to  come  and 
make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the   government    under 


L  te 
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two  years  for  such  an  offence  is  most  atrocious-"  — Sydaet/  EmilJt'i  Mem^ 

1  St  Tr,,  sxxi.  3S7.  =  Ibid.,  496.  »  Ibid.,  535. 

J  From  1308  to  1811,  forty-tn-o  informatjons  were  filed,  of  which  twenty- 
nix  were  brought  lo  trial.  Lords'  Deh.  on  Lord  Holland's  motion,  March 
4th,  1811;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  six.  UO;  Conunona' Del),  oa  Lord  Folk«- 
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It  is  now  time  again  to  review  the  progress  of  the  press, 
Progress  Dt     during  this  long  period  of  trial  and  repression. 

piess.  Every  excess  and  indiscretion  liad  been  severely 
visited :  controversial  license  had  often  been  confounded  with 
malignant  libel :  but  the  severities  of  the  law  had  not  subdued 
the  influcQce  of  the  press.  Its  freedom  was  often  invaded: 
but  its  conductors  were  ever  ready  to  vindicate  their  rights 
with  a  noble  courage  and  persistence.  Its  character  was 
constantly  improving.  The  rapidity  with  which  intelligence 
of  all  the  incidents  of  (he  war  was  collected,  in  anticipation  of 
officiil  sources,  increiaed  the  public  appetite  for  new*  its 
powerful  criticisms  upon  military  operations  and  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  raised  its  reputation  for  judgment  and 
capacity  Higher  intellects,  attracted  lo  its  service,  were 
able  to  guide  and  mstnict  public  opmion.  Sunday  news- 
papers were  beginning  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  periodical 
press,  —  destined  to  future  eminence  — and  attempts  to  re- 
press them,  on  the  grounds  of  religion  aad  moriiitj,  had 
felled'-  But  in  the  pre«,  as  in  society,  theie  were  many 
grades,  and  a  considerable  class  of  newspapers  were  still 
wanting  in  the  =obiiety  and  honestj  of  purpose  necessiry  to 
maintain  the  permanent  influence  of  political  literature.  Thpy 
were  intemperate,  and  too  often  slandeious^     A  lower  class 

stone's  motion,  March  23tli,  1811;  Ibid.,  548;  Ann.  Ecg,,  1811,  p.  142; 
Romilly'B  Litfe,  ii.  380;  Homer's  Life,  ii.  139, 

1  In  1T96  Lord  Belgravo,  in  concart  with  Mr.  Wilberfbrco,  brought  in  a 
bDl  for  that  purpose,  whidi  was  loet  on  the  eecond  rending.  Its  I039  vna 
atblbnted  by  its  promotera  to  the  (net  tliat  three  ont  of  the  four  Sunday 
BowBpapera  supported  the  government.  Paii.  Hist.,  xjaiiv.  lOOS;  Lifis  of 
Wilberforce,  ii.  424. 

^  In  bis  defence  of  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1811,  Mr.  Srougbam  gave 
a  highly-colored  slieteh  of  the  licentiousnesa  of  tlie  press:  —  "  There  is  not 
only  no  personage  so  importantor  exalted,  —  for  of  tbat  I  do  not  complain, 
—  but  no  person  so  bumble,  harmless,  and  retired,  as  to  escape  the  defama- 
tion which  is  daily  and  hourly  poured  forth  by  the  venal  crew,  to  gratily 
the  idle  curiosity,  or  still  less  escusshle  malignity;  to  mark  out,  for  the  in- 
dolgencB  of  that  projiciisiiy,  individuals  retiring  into  the  privacy  of  domes- 
tic litte;  to  bant  them  down  and  dragtbum  forth  as  a  laagbing-stock  to  the 
vulgar,  has  become,  in  our  days,  with,  some  men,  the  road  even  to  populari- 
ty; but  with  multitudes  the  means  of  earning  a  base  subsistence."  — 
Si.  Tr.,  sssi.  380. 
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of  papers,  clandestinely  circulated  in  evasion  of  the  stamp 
laws,  went  far  to  justify  reproactes  upon  the  religion  and 
decency  of  the  press.  The  ruling  classes  had  long  been  at 
war  wiih  the  press ;  and  its  vices  kept  alive  their  jealousies 
and  prejudice.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  noxious  weed,  to 
be  rooted  out,  rather  than  a  plant  of  rare  excellence,  to  be 
trained  (o  a  higher  cultivation.  Holding  public  writers  in 
low  esteem,  —  as  instrumenis  of  party  rancor,  —  they  failed 
to  recognize  their  transcendent  services  to  truth  and  knowl- 
edge.i 

But  all  parties,  whether  regarding  the  press  with  jealousy 
or  favor,  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  affairs  of  slate.  "  Give  me,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan, 
"  hut  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  will  give  the  minister  a 
vena]  House  of  Peers, — I  will  give  hira  a  corrupt  and  servile 
House  of  Commons,  —  I  will  give  him  the  full  awing  of  the 
patronage  of  office,  —  I  will  give  him  the  whole  host  of 
ministerial  influence,  —  I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  submission,  and  overawe 
resistance ;  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I 
will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed ;  I  will  attack  the 
mighty  fabric  he  has  reared,  with  that  mightier  engine :  I 
will  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption,  and  lay  it  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter."^ 

1  In  1808,  lie  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  passed  a  by-law,  excluding  all 
persons  who  had  written  for  hire,  in  the  daily  papers,  from  being  called  to 
the  bar.  The  other  Jnns  of  Court  reftised  to  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 
On  the  23d  March  1809,  Mi.  Sheridan  presented  a  petition  compluning  of 
this  by-law,  whicb  was  generally  condemned  in  debate,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  rescinded  by  the  benchers.  —  Lord  CoUhealer'!  Diary,  ii.  210. 
In  1810,  Mr.  Windham  spoke  of  the  reporters  as  having  amongst  them 
"  bankrupts,  lottaiy-office  keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  tradesmen."  And 
he  understood  the  conductors  of  the  press  to  be  "  a  set  of  men  who  wonid 
giie  in  to  the  corrupt  misi'epresentalion  of  oppoute  sides."  —  Hans,  Dei., 
1st  Ser,,  XT.  330. 

2  Feb,  eth,  1810.  —  JWd.,  341. 
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HepreasivB  Policy  of  the  Regency :  —  MeaanreB  of  1817 :  —  The  Manchester 
Meeting,  1819;  — The  Six  Acts:  — Advanciue  Power  of  Public  Opinion: 
—The  Catholic  Aasociation :  —  Freedom  of  the  Press  assured :—  Political 
Unions,  and  the  Befonn  Agitation  ■  —  Eepeal  Agitatinn-  —  Orange  Lodg- 
es:— Trades' Unions :— The  OhardstB  —The  Anli  Com  Law  League: 
—  General  Revieif  of  Political  Ablation 

The  regency  waa  a  penod  memorable  for  the  di'fconteiits 
Lota  aid-  !ni<l  turbulence  of  the  people  and  for  the  severity 
SJ^Sa^Sr  ™'''''  which  they  were  reproased.  The  working 
^1^-  classes  were  suffering  from  the  grievous  burdens 

of  the  protracted  war,  ftom  the  high  prices  of  tood,  from 
restraints  upon  trade,  and  diraini-hed  employment.  Want 
engendered  discontent ;  and  ignorant  and  suffering  men  were 
misled  into  disorder,  tumuh  ind  violence  In  June  1812, 
Lord  Sidmonth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  Never 
was  statesman  more  amiable  and  hum'kne  but  filling  upon 
evil  times,  and  committed  to  the  policy  cf  hia  generation,  bia 
rule  was  stern  and  absolute 

The  mischievous  and  criminal  outrages  of  the  "  Luddites," 
Thfl  Luddites,  ^"i^  the  mcasurcs  ot  repression  adopted  by  the 
1811-1S14.  government,  must  be  viewed  wholly  ipart  from 
the  history  of  freedom  of  opinion  Bands  of  famished  oper- 
atives in  the  manufacturing  districts,  beheving  their  distresses 
to  be  due  to  the  encroachment  ot  machinery  upon  their 
labor,  associated  for  its  destruction  Bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  their  designs  were  cirried  out  with  intimidation, 
outrage,  incendianim,  and  murder  ^     Life  and  property  were 

1  A  full  ( 
Trials,  xxKi 
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alike  ingecure ;  and  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  government 
fo  protect  them,  ind  puniish  the  wrongdoers.  Atlempts, 
indeed,  were  made  to  confound  the  ignorance  and  turbulence 
of  a  particular  cla=s,  suffering  under  a  specific  grievance, 
with  a  general  spirit  of  sedition  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
frame -breakers  were  without  work,  and  starving  :  that  they 
were  blind  to  the  causes  of  their  distress ;  and  that  the 
objects  of  their  fury  were  near  at  hand ;  but  they  were  also 
accused  of  disaffection  io  the  state.^  In  truth,  however,  their 
combinations  were  devoid  of  any  political  aims;  and  the 
measures  taken  to  repress  them  were  free  from  just  imputa- 
tions of  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
subject.  They  were  limited  to  the  particular  evil,  and  pro- 
vided merely  for  the  discovery  of  concealed  arms  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  offenders.^ 

In  1815,  the  unpopular  Corn  Bill,  —  expressly  designed  to 
raise  the  price  of  food,  —  was  not  passed  without  Hiob., 
riots  in  the  metropolis."  In  the  following  year  there  ^^^'  ^^^' 
were  bread  r  ots  and  tumultuous  assemblages  of  workmen  at 
Nottingham  Manchester  Birmingham  and  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
London  itself  was  the  scene  of  serious  disturbances*  All 
these  were  repressed  by  the  executive  j,o\  ernment,  with 
the  ordinary  means  placed  at  its  disposal 

But  in  1S17  the  excesses  of  mi  chie^ous  and  misguided 
men  led,  as   on  former   occasions     to  restraints  outr^e  on 
upon  the   public  libertic     On  the   opening  of  ^an'zs^"'' 
Parliament     ome  buUeis    stone     or  other   mis  i^^' 
siles,   struck   the    state  carriage  of  the   prince  regent,    on 
Committees  Hlh  Tulj   1813  are  exfreradv  meugre    Hans  Deb    Ist  Ser.^ 

1  3  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  sxiu.  9G2,  999,  &c. ;  Lord  bidmottth  s  Lifb,  iii. 
79-96. 

2  52  Geo.  in.  c.  183. 

»  Add.  Reg.  1815, 140;  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  iii.  135. 
*  Ibid.,  143-162;  JSamford's  Passages  in  the  Lif^  of  a  Badical,  i.  T,  Sk.; 
Add.  Keg.  1316,95. 
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his  return  from  the  House  of  Lords.^  This  outrage  was 
followed  by  a  message  from  the  prince  regent,  communi- 
cating to  both  Houses  papers  containing  evidence  of  sedi- 
tious practices.  These  were  referred  to  secret  committees, 
which  reported  that  dangerous  associations  had  been  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  other  seditious  practices 
carried  on  which  the  existing  laws  were  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent. Attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  soldiers;  arms  and 
banners  had  been  pi'ovided,  secret  oatis  taken,  insurrection 
plotted,  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications  circulated. 
The  jails  were  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 
free:  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Tower  were  to  be 
stormed  :  the  government  subverted  :  property  plundered  and 
divided.  Hampden  clubs  were  plotting  revolution  ■  Spenceans 
were  preparing  to  hi  nf  down  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  "  rapacious  lundholders     * 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  alirming  disclosures  was 
K*  ffijBive  *  revival  ot  the  repies^ne  policy  of  the  latter 
meoaucBB  years  of  the  h  t  century  to  which  this  period  af- 
propojea.  ^^^^  ^  singular  paralleL  The  ict  of  1795,  for  the 
protection  of  the  king  from  treasonable  attempts  was  now 
extended  to  the  prince  regent  and  another  act  renewed, 
to  restrain  the  seduction  of  soldiero  and  sailors  from  their 
allegiance.  To  such  measures  none  could  object  but  there 
were  others,  dictated  by  the  s-une  policy  and  considerations 
as  those,  which,  on  former  occasions  had  imposed  restraints 
upon  public  liberty  Again,  the  criminal  exce  sea  of  a  small 
class  were  accepted  -is  evidence  of  wide  spread  disaffection. 
In  suffering  and  social  discontent  were  detected  the  seeds 
of  revolution;  and  to  remedies  for  partial  evils  were  added 
jealous  restrictions  upon  popular  nght  It  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  acts  ot  IT'lS  and  1799,  against  corresponding 

1  Evidence  of  Lord  James  Mutthj  ;  Hime.  Deb.,  1st  Set.,  sxxy.  31;  Add. 
Eag.  1817,  p.  3. 
'  Reports  of  Secret  Commitleea,  Lords  and  Cominonsi  Hans.  Deb.,  1b1 
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Bocieties,  to  other  political  clubs  and  associations,  whether 
r  not :  to  suppress  the  Spencean  clubs,  to  regulate 
f  more  than  fifty  persons,  to  license  debating  aocie- 
;  and  lastly,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.*  These 
s,  especially  the  latter,  were  not  passed  without  remon- 
strance and  opposition.  It  was  maintained  that  the  dangers 
were  exaggerated,  that  the  existing  laws  were  suiBcIent  to 
repress  sedition,  and  that  no  encroachment  should  be  suffered 
on  the  general  liberties  of  the  people  for  the  sake  of  reach- 
ing a  few  miscreants  whom  all  good  citizens  abhorred.  While 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  the  conspirators  to  carry  out 
their  fearful  designs  was  ridiculed,  it  was  urged  that  the  ex- 
ecutive were  already  able  to  cope  with  sedition,  lo  put  down 
secret  and  other  unlawful  societies,  and  to  restrain  the  circu- 
lation of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  But  so  great 
was  the  power  of  the  governmenl,  and  so  general  the  repug- 
nance of  society  to  the  mischievous  agitation  which  it  was 
proposed  to  repress,  that  these  measures  were  rapidly 
passed  through  both  Houses,  without  any  formidable  oppo- 
sition.^ 

The  restraints  upon  public  liberty  expired  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ;  but  other  provisions,  designed  to  insure  Parliament 
against  intimidation  and  insult,  were  allowed  a  permanent 
place  in  our  constitutional  law.  Public  meetings  were  pro- 
hibited within  a  mile  of  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  silting 
of  Parliament  or  the  courts ;  and  to  arrest  the  evil  of  con- 
ventions assuming  to  dictate  to  the  legislature,  restraints  were 
imposed  on  the  appointment  and  cooperation  of  delegates 
from  different  societies.^ 

The  state  prosecutions  for  treason  were  as  infelicitous  as 

I  Speeclies  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  Uoaae  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  in  the  House  of  Commons;  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xsxy.  S51,  S90; 
Lwd  Sidmoutii's  Lifa,  iii.  172;  Acts  57  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  6,  7, 19. 

^  For  the  tbird  reading  of  Habeas  Corpus  Snspeneion  Sill  there  were 
26B  voles  against  103  —  the  minority  including  nearly  all  the  opposition.  — 
Bcaa.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  sxxv.  822;  Edinburgh  Review,  Aug.  1817,  p.  624r-643. 

8  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  H  23,  25. 
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those  of  1794,  which  had  been  undertaken  under  similar  clr- 
cumstances.  James  Watson,  Arthur  Tiiisllewood, 
Waieonand  JamBs  Watson  the  younger,  Thomas  Preston,  and 
John  Hooper,  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  riotous  meefing  in  Spa  Fields,  which  they  had 
called  together,  and  other  riotous  and  seditious  proceedings,  fot 
which  none  will  deny  that  they  deserved  condign  punishment. 
They  were  entitled  to  no  sympathy  as  patriots  or  reformers ;  and 
the  wickedness  of  their  acts  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their 
folly.  But  the  government,  —  not  warned  by  the  experience 
of  1794, — indicted  them,  not  for  sedition  and  riot,  of  which 
they  were  unquestionably  guilty,  but  for  treason ;  and  so 
allowed  tliem  to  escape  with  impunity.^ 

In  the  month  of  June  disturbances,  approaching  the  char- 
acter of  insurrection,  broke  out  in  Derbyshire ; 
inBHtrectioD,  and  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  convicted. 
Brandreth,  commonly  known  as  the  Nottingham 
Captmn,  Turner  and  Ludlam  were  executed :  'Weightman  and 
twenty-one  others  received  His  Majesty's  pardon,  on  con- 
dition of  transportation  or  imprisonment ;  and  against 
twelve  others  no  evidence  was  offered  by  the  attorney- 
general.* 

When  the  repressive  measures  of  this  session  had  been 
Lora  su-  passed,  the  government  commenced  a  more  rigor- 
SttJ'aarSi  ous  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  press.  Lord 
a7Ui,  1817.  Sidmouth  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  lords- 
lieutenants  of  counties,  acquainting  them  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  were  of  opinion,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
may  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel, 
and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge ;  and 
desiring  them  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  the  magistrates 
at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  and  to  recommend  them  to 

1  St.  Tr.,xxsii.  1,874;  Lord  Sidmoulh'a  Lift,  iil.  158. 
a  SI.  Tr.,sxidi.T5B-1394;  Lord  Sidmouth's Life,  iii.  179-183;  Eeports 
onOieatateof  thecountiy;  Hans,  Deb.,  1st  Sor.,  xxvii.  668,  679. 
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act  npon  it.  He  furthqr  informed  them  ibat  the  venders  of 
pamphlets  or  tracts  should  be  considered  as  within  Ihe  pro- 
visions of  the  Hawkers'  and  Pedlars'  Act,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly,  if  selling  such  wares  without  a  license. 
Doubts  were  immediately  raised  concerning  the  jj,  lawfiiincss 
lawl'ulness  and  policy  of  this  circular ;  and  ihe  JJ'^iSth^' 
question  was  brought  by  Earl  Grey  before  the^r^'"" 
Loi-ds,*  and  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  before  the 
Commons.'  Their  arguments  were  briefly  these.  The  law 
itself,  as  declared  in  this  circular,  was  ably  contested,  by 
reference  lo  authorities  and  principles.  It  could  not  be  shown 
that  justices  had  this  power  by  common  law:  it  had  not 
been  conferred  by  statute ;  nor  had  it  been  recognized  by 
any  express  decision  of  the  courts.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was 
confessedly  doubtful,  or  the  opinion  of  the  law  officei-s  would 
not  have  been  required.  In  1808,  it  had  been  doubted  if 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  commit  or  hold 
to  bail  persons  charged  with  the  publication  of  libels,  before 
indictment  or  information ;  and  this  power  was  then  conferred 
by  statute.*  But  now  the  right  of  magistrates  to  commit,  like 
the  judges,  was  determined,  neither  by  Parliament,  nor  by 
any  judicial  authority,  but  by  the  crown,  through  its  own 
executive  officers.  The  secretary  of  state  had  interfered  with 
the  discretion  of  justices  of  the  peace.  What  if  he  had  ven- 
tured to  deal,  in  such  a  manner,  with  the  judges  ?  The 
justices  had  been  instructed,  not  upon  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration or  police,  but  npon  their  judicial  duties.  The  con- 
stitution had  maintained  a  separation  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  authorities  ;  but  here  they  had  been  confounded. 
The  crown,  in  declaring  the  law,  had  usurped  the  province 
of  the  legislature ;  and  in  instructing  the  magistrates,  had 
encroached   upon  an  independent  judicature.      And,   apart 

1  May  I2tli,  iai7(Lorda)i   Haos.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,xxxvi,  445,    Sea  also 
Lord  Sidmoulh'B  Life,  iii.  176. 
"  ibid.,  June  S5tli  (Commons),  1153. 
s  4BGeo.  lU.  0.58. 
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from  these  constitutional  considerations,  it  was  urged  that  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  by  justices  of  the  peace  was  ex- 
posed to  grave  abuses.  Men  might  be  accused  before  a 
magistrate,  not  oaly  of  publishing  libels,  bu(  of  uttering  sedi- 
tious words :  they  might  be  accused  by  spies  and  informers 
of  incautious  language,  spoken  in  the  confidence  of  private 
society ;  and  yet,  upon  such  testimony,  they  might  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  a  single  magistrate,  —  possibly  a  man  of 
violent  prejudices  and  strong  political  prepossessions.  On 
the  part  of  ministers  it  was  replied  that  magistrates,  embar- 
rassed iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  having  applied  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  information,  he  had  consulted  the  law 
of&cers,  and  communicated  their  opinion.  He  had  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  their  discretion,  but  had  merely  promulgated 
a  law.  The  law  had  been  correctly  expounded,  and  if  dis- 
puted, it  could  be  tried  before  a  court  of  law  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  But,  in  the  meantime,  unless  the  baivkers  of 
seditious  tracts  could  be  arrested,  while  engaged  in  their 
pernicious  trafiic,  they  were  able  to  set  the  police  at  defiance. 
Whatever  the  results  of  these  discussions,  they  at  least 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  executive,  ever  to  keep  in  view 
the  broad  principle  of  English  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
independent  magistrates  from  prefects  of  police. 

Threatening,  indeed,  were  now  the   terrors   of  the  iaw. 

While  every  justice  of  the  peace  couJd  issue  his 

J517.      '       warrant  against  a  supposed  libeller,  and  hold  him 

oisB*  sgajnet  to  bail ;  the  secre  ary  of  s  a  e  a  -med  with  the  ex- 

esrsBB.  traordinary  poi  e  s  of  i  e  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Act,  could  imprison  h  m  upon  bare  s  picion,  and  detain 
bim  in  safe  custody  without  br  ng  ng  h  n  to  trial.  The 
attorney-general  continued  to  w  eld  1  s  terrible  ex-afficio  in- 
formations, —  holding  the  accu  ed  to  bi  1  or  keeping  them  in 
prison  in  default  of  it,  u  1  the  r  r  1  Defendants  were 
punished,  if  convicted,  w  1  tine  and  mprisonment,  —  and, 
even  if  acquitted,  with  r    no      co  Nor  did  the  judges 

I  48  Geo.  III.  c.  58. 
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spare  any  exertion  to  obtain  convictions.  Ever  jealous  and 
distrustful  of  the  press,  they  had  left  as  little  discretion  to 
juries  as  they  were  able  ;  and  using  freely  the  power  re- 
served (o  them  by  the  Libel  Act  of  1792,  of  stating  their 
own  opinion,  they  were  eloquent  in  summing  up  the  sins  of 
libellers.! 

William  Cobbett,  who  had  already  suffered  from  the  sever- 
ities of  tlie  attorney-general,  was  not  disposed  to  cobiiett'B 
brave  the  secretary  of  state,  but  suspended  his  JJt,^*^J^ 
"  Political  Register,"  and  sailed  to  America.  "  I  '^^■ 
do  not  retire,"  said  he,  "  from  a  combat  with  the  attorney- 
general  ;  but  from  a  combat  with  a  dungeon,  deprived  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  A  combat  with  the  attorney-general 
is  quite  unequal  enough.  That,  however,  I  would  have  en- 
countered. I  know  too  well  what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is ; 
yet  that,  or  any  sort  of  trial,  I  would  have  stayed  io  face. 
But  against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment,  without 
even  a  hearing,  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the  king- 
dom, without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  without 
communication  with  any  soul  but  the  keepers,  —  against  sueh 
a  power  it  would  have  been  worse  than  madness  to  attempt 
to  strive." ' 

Ministers  had  silenced  and  put  to  flight  their  most  formi- 
dable foe  ,  but  against  this  succe=s  must  be  set  tbeir  iriau  of 
utter  discomfiture  by  an  obacure  booksellei,  who  ^'^""^ 
would  ncier  haie  been  knonn  to  fame,  had  he  not  been 
drawn  out  trom  his  dingy  shop  into  a  court  ot  justice  Wil 
liam  Hone  had  pubhshed  some  political  squibs,  in  the  form 
of  parodies  upon  the  liturgy  of  the  church ,  and  foi  this  piti 
ful  trish  was  thriLP  put  upon  hu  trul,  for  blasphemous  ind 
seditious  libels  Too  poor  to  seek  professional  aid,  he  de- 
fended himaelt  in  person  But  he  nds  a  man  of  geniu'J  in 
his  may,  and  with  singular  ingenuity  and  perBi-.teiice,  and 
much  quaint  learning,  he  proved  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  attorney-general  and  the  bench. 
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In  vain  did  Lord  Ellen  borough,  uniting  the  authority  of 
the  judge  witli  the  arts  of  a  counsel,  strive  for  a  conviction- 
Addressing  the  jury,  —  "  under  the  authority  of  the  Libel 
Act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane 
libel."  But  the  jury  were  proof  alike  against  his  authority 
and  his  persuasion.  The  humble  bookseller  fairly  overcame 
the  awful  chief  justice ;  and,  after  intellectual  triumphs  which 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  a  more  eminent  man, 
was  thrice  acquitted,* 

These  proceedings  savored  so  strongly  of  persecution,  that 
they  excited  a  wide  sympathy  for  Hone,  amongst  men  who 
would  have  turned  with  disgust  from  his  writings ;  and  his 
trial,  in  connection  with  other  failures,  insured  at  least  a 
temporary  mitigation  of  severity  in  the  administration  of  the 
libel  laws.'^ 

At  this  time  some  trials  in  Scotland,  if  they  remind  us  rf 
Trials  In  1793,  aiTord  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  adminis- 
Scoiiand.  tration  of  justice  at  that  period.  Alexander 
Baird,  Mareii  M'Laren,  a  weaver,  and  Thomas  Baird,  a  grocer,' 
511.,  1817.  ^^^^  jj.[gj  fjjj.  gg^iiiun  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh.  The  weaver  had  made  an  intem- 
perate speech  at  Kilmarnoch,  in  favor  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, which  the  grocer  had  been  concerned  in  printing.  It 
was  shown  that  petitions  had  been  received  by  Parlia- 
ment, expressed  in  language  at  least  as  strong ;  but  the 
accused,  though  defended  by  the  admirable  arguments  and 
eloquence  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  were  found  guilty  of  se- 
dition/ 

1  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  presided  at  tlie  first  trial ;  Lord  Ellenborougli  at  the 
second  and  third.  Lord  EUenborough  felt  liis  defeat  so  sensibly,  that  on  the 
following  day  he  sent  to  Lord  Sidmouth  the  draft  of  a  letter  of  reaignalion. 
Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ill.  336;  Hone'sPrinted  Trials;  Mr.  Charles  Knight's 
Nairadve  m  Marlineau's  Hist.,  i.  141. 

a  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  199. 

B  So  stated  m  evidence,  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  23,  though  called  in  the  indict- 
munt "  a  inerehnnt." 

*  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  1. 
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Neil  Douglas,  "  Universalist  Preaclier,"  had  sought  to 
enliven  hia  prayers  and  sermons  with  political  j,eiL  Dougiu, 
lucQbrafiona ;  and  spies,  being  sent  to  observe  ^^^^■ 
him,  reported  that  the  fervid  preacher,  with  rapid  u 
and  in  a  strong  Highland  dialect,  had  drawn  s 
parallel  between  our  afflicted  king  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
King  of  Babylon ;  and  between  the  prince  regent  and  King 
Belshazzar.  The  crown  witnesses,  unused  to  tiie  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  preacher,  had  evidenlly  failed  to  comprehend 
him;  while  others,  more  familiar  with  Neil  Douglas,  hia 
dialect,  opinions,  and  preaching,  proved  him  to  be  as  innoc^ 
of  sedition,  as  he  probably  was  of  religious  edification.  Hft; 
was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  JeSVey,  and  acquitted  by  thS 
jury.i 

But  the  year  1819  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  pro- 
tracted contest  between  the  state  and  liberty  of  p^jjHo  n^jt- 
opinion.  Distress  still  weighed  heavily  upon  the  "ipiiiSJa- 
working  classes.  They  assembled  at  Carlisle,  at  Leeds,  at 
61asgow,atA3hton-uader-Line,at  Stockport, and  in  London, 
to  discuss  iheir  wants,  and  to  devise  remedies  for  their 
destitution.  Demagogues  were  prompt  in  giving  a  political 
direction  to  their  deliberations ;  and  universal  sulFrage  and 
annual  Parliaraenis  were  soon  accepted  as  tlie  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  social  ills  of  which  they  complained.  It  was 
afSiTued  that  the  constitutional  right  to  return  members  be- 
longed to  all  communities.  Unrepresented  towns  were  in- 
vited to  exercise  that  right,  in  anlicipalion  of  its  more  formal 
acknowledgment;  and  accordingly,  at  a  large  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  Sir  Charles  Woiseley  was  elected  "legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative  "  of  that  populous  place.' 

Other   circumstances   contributed    to   invest    these  large 
assemblages  with  a  character  of  peculiar  insecu-  state  of  the 
rity.      A  great  social  change   had  been  rapidly  Sg'popuS^'' 
developed.     The  extraordinary  growth  of  manu-  '""'■ 

1  St.  Tr.,  xsxiii.  631. 

a  Ann.  Keg.,  1819,  p.  Iftt.  Sir  Charles  was  atlerwards  arrested,  while  at- 
tending a  meeting  at  Smithfield,  for  seditious  words  spoken  by  him  at 
Stockport. 
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faclures  had  suddenly  brought  together  vast  populations, 
severed  fi-om  those  ties  which  usually  connect  the  members 
of  a  healthy  society.  They  were  strangers,  deprived  of  the 
associations  of  home  and  kindred,  without  affection  or  tra- 
ditional respect  for  their  employers,  and  bafBing,  by  their 
numbers,  the  ministrations  of  the  church  and  the  softening 
influence  of  charity.  Distressed  and  discontented,  they  were 
readily  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  most  mischievous 
portion  of  the  press,  and  to  the  lowest  demagogues ;  while  so 
great  were  their  numbers,  and  so  densely  massed  together, 
that  their  assemblages  assumed  proportions  previously  un- 
known ;  and  became  alarming  to  the  inhabitants  and  magis- 
tracy, and  dangerous  to  the  puhUc  peace. 

These  crowded  meetings,  though  addressed  in  language  of 
VrocijiDisiion  excitement  and  extravagance,  had  hitherto  been 
^"lysoib,  held  without  disturbance.  The  government  had 
watched  them,  and  taken  precautions  to  repress 
disorder;  but  had  not  attempted  any  interference  with  their 
proceedings.  On  the  30th  of  July,  however,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  seditious  meetings  ;  and  large  assemblies 
of  men  were  viewed  with  increased  alarm  by  the  govern- 
ment and  magistracy. 

Following  the  example  of  Birmingham,^  the  reformers  of 
MeeHnitBt  Manchester  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  9th  of 
BtancheBtar    August,  for  the  clcction  of  a  "  legislatorial  attor- 

dlSpSTBl^lI,  „  ,  .  ,        .  .  , 

Aug.  I6«i,  ney  ;  hut  the  magistrates,  havmg  issued  a  notice 
declaring  an  assemblage  for  such  a  purpose  illegal, 
another  meeting  was  advertised  for  the  16th,  to  petition  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Great  preparations  were  made  for 
this  Occasion ;  and  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire  large  bodies 
of  operatives  were  drilled,  in  the  night-time,  and  practised  in 
military  training.  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  tliis  drilling 
to  enable  the  men  to  march  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 

'  At  the  Leeds  meeting  it  had  been  Fesolved  fhat  u  similar  election 
should  take  place,  when  a  anitabla  candidate  had  been  found;  but  no  rep- 
resentative liad  been  chosen.  — .dnn.  JS«s-,  1319t  P- 105. 
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meeting  :  but  the  magistrates  were,  not  unnaturally,  alarmed 
at  demonstrations  so  threatening. 

On  the  16th,  St.  Peter's  Field  in  Manchester  became  the 
scene  of  a  deplorable  catastrophe.  Forty  thousand  men  * 
and  two  clubs  of  female  reformers,  marched  in  to  the  meet- 
ing, bearing  ilags,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  objects  of 
their  political  faith,  —  "  Universal  Suffrage,"  "  Equal  Repre- 
sentation or  Death,"  and  "  No  Com  Laws."  However 
menacing  their  numbers,  their  conduct  was  orderly  and 
peaceful.  Mr.  Hunt,  having  taken  the  chair,  had  just 
commenced  his  address,  when  ho  was  interrupted  by  the 
advance  of  cavalry  upon  the  people.  The  Manchester  Yeo- 
manry, having  been  sent  by  the  magistrates  !o  aid  the  chief 
constable  in  arresting  Mr.  Hunt,  and  other  reform  leaders,  on 
the  platform,  executed  their  instructions  so  awkwardly  as  to 
find  themselves  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  dense 
crowd,  and  utterly  powerless.  The  15th  Hussars,  now  sum- 
moned to  their  rescue,  charged  the  people  sword  in  hand ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  meeting  was  dispersed,  the  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  the  terrified  crowd  driven  like  sheep 
through  the  streets.  Many  were  cut  down  by  sabres,  or 
trampled  upon  by  the  horses :  hut  more  were  crushed  and 
wounded  in  their  frantic  sfru^les  to  escape  from  the  military. 
Between  300  and  400  persons  were  injured :  hut  happily  no 
more  than  five  or  six  lives  were  lost. 

This  grievous  event  brought  to  a  sudden  crisis  the  antago- 
nism between  the  government  and  the  popular  gyitaofpub. 
right  of  meeting  to  discuss  grievances.  The  magis-  '>"'**'"'b- 
trates  complimented  the  military  upon  their  forbearance ;  and 
the  government  immediately  thanked  both  the  magistrates  and 
the  military,  for  their  zeal  and  discretion  in  maintaining  the 
public  peace.  But  it  was  indignantly  asked,  —  not  by  dema- 
gogues and  men  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  by  statesmen  and 


1  It  was  variously  ealimated  at  from  20,(100  to  60,000. 

Lord  Liverpool 

eaid  30,000;  Lord  Ciistlereagh,  40,000.    In  the  indictaie 

nt  against  Hunt 

and  others  it  was  laid  at  60,000. 
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lawyers  of  eminence,  —  by  whom  the  public  tranquillity  had 
been  disturbed  ?  Other  meetings  had  been  held  without  mo- 
lestation :  why  then  was  this  meeting  singled  out  for  the 
inopportune  vigor  of  the  magistrates  ?  If  it  threatened 
danger,  why  was  it  not  prevented  by  a  timely  exercise  of 
authority?  If  Hunt  and  his  associates  had  violated  the 
law,  why  were  they  not  arrested  before  or  after  the  meeting  ? 
Or  if  arrested  on  the  hustings,  why  net  by  the  civil  power? 
The  people  were  peaceable  and  orderly  ;  Ihey  had  threat- 
ened no  one ;  they  had  offered  no  resistance.  Tiien  why 
had  they  been  charged  and  routed  by  (he  cavalry  ?  It  was 
even  doubted  if  the  Riot  Act  had  been  duly  read.  It  had 
certainly  not  been  heai-d ;  and  the  crowd,  without  notice  or 
warning,  found  themselves  under  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
soldiery.' 

Throughout  the  country,  "  the  Manchester  Massacre,"  as 
,  it  was  termed,  aroused  feelings  of  anger  and  in- 
peHtions  Sir  dignation.  Influential  meetings  were  held  in  many 
of  the  chief  counties  and  cities,  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  and  Ihe  government,  and  demanding 
inquiry.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  working  classes 
assembled,  in  large  numbers,  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers,  and  their  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  against  the 
authorities.  Dangerous  discontents  were  inflamed  into  sedi- 
tion.    Tet  all  these  excited  meetings  were  held  peaceably, 

'  Tha  evidence  on  this  point  was  veiy  confused.  Earl  Grey,  after  read- 
ing all  the  documenffif  affirmed  that  tin;  Kiot  Act  had  not  t>een  read.  Lord 
Liverpool  said  it  had  been  completely  read  once,  and  partly  read  a  second 
time.  X^rd  Casflereagh  said  the  Kiot  Act  had  been  read  frooi  the  windov 
of  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  lliis  not  being 
deemed  sufficient,  another  magistrate  went  ont  into  Iha  crowd  to  read  it, 
and  WHS  trampled  under  fbot.  Another  Tainly  endeavored  to  read  it  at  the 
hustings  after  the  arrest  of  Mr  Hunt. 

Hans.  Deb,,  Ist  Ser.,  sli.  4,  51,  &c.(  Lord  Sidmoutb's  Life,  iiL  248,  et 
teq.;  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  p.  106;  Trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  others,  1830;  Ann. 
Beg.,  1820;  Chmn.,  41;  Barn,  and  ALl.  Rep.,  iii.  566;  I'lipFrs  Uid  before 
Parlisment,  Nov.  181B;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Set.,  sli.  330  {Mr.  Hay'a  state- 
ment); Bamfbrd's  Passages  from  Ihe  Life  Of  a  Radical,  i.  176-213;  Fren- 
tice's  Mandiester,  ISO. 
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except  one  at  Paisley,  where  the  magistrates  having  caused 
the  colors  to  be  seized,  rioh  and  OQtrages  ensued.'  But 
ministers  were  hard  and  defiant.  The  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  London  addressed  ihe  prince  regent,  praying  for 
an  inquiry,  and  were  sternly  rebuked  in  his  reply.  Earl 
Fitawilliam,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
zealously  assisted  the  government  in  the  repression  of  disor- 
ders in  his  own  county,  joined  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  sev- 
eral otiier  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  importance,  in 
a  requisition  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  to  call 
a  meeting  for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  meeting  he  attend- 
ed and  spoke  ;  and  was  dismissed  from  his  !ord-lieu tenancy." 
Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  discountenanced  the  radical  reform- 
ers ;  hut  now  the  rigors  of  the  government  forced  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  that  parly,  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  the  executive,* 

In  the  midst  of  this  perilous  excitement.  Parliament  was 
assembled,  in    November;   and  the   Manchester  MBEBngot 
meeting  was  -naturally  the  first  object  of  discus-  s"'.'^™'' 
sion.     Amendments  were  moved  to  the  Address,  ^i^- 
in  the  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  reprobating  all  dangerous  schemes,  but  urging  the 
duty  of  giving  just  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
and  the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  the  events  at  Manches- 
ter,*    It  was  the  object  of  the  Opposition  to  respond  to  the 
numerous    meetings,    petitions,   and    addresses,   which   had 
prayed  for  inquiry ;  and  to  evince  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  sjg- 

a  Lord  SidmouOi'e  Lift,  iii.  268-272;  Ann.  Keg.,  1819,  p,  113,  and  Lord 
Grey's  observaUons;  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xli.  U-IS.  'I'lie  reEolutions  cif 
this  meeting,  witliout  condemning  the  magistrates^  merely  demanded  i^- 

B  Lord  Liverpool,  writing  to  Lord  Sidmoiitli,  Sept.  30tli,  1319,  saiii:  — 
"  As  far  Bs  tlie  Manchester  business  goes,  it  will  identify  even  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  opposition  witii  Hunt  and  the  radical  refonnera."  —  iord 
Sidnioalh's  Life,  iii.  270. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  4,  51;  Lord  Sidmoutli's  Life,  iii.  39T,  el  jej. 
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nally  wanting  in  the  government.  Earl  Grey  aaid,  "  there 
was  no  attempt  at  conciliation,  no  concession  to  tlie  people ; 
nothing  was  attended  to  but  a  resort  to  coercion,  aa  the  only 
remedy  which  cotild  be  adopted," — "  The  natural  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  system,  when  once  begun,  was  that  it  could  not 
be  stopped :  discontents  begot  the  necessity  of  force :  the 
employment  of  force  increased  discontents  :  these  would  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  new  powers,  till  by  degrees  they  would 
depart  from  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution."  It  was 
urged,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  that  "  a  House  of  Commons 
who,  in  all  disputes  between  the  people  and  administration, 
presume  against  the  people,  —  who  punish  their  disorders, 
but  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them, — 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things,  in  such  a 
constitution." 

But  conciliation  formed  no  part  of  the  hard  policy  of  min- 
inqairr  isters.  Sedition  was  to  be  trampled  out.  The 
nftiMa.  executive  had  endeavored  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  country  ;  but  its  hands  must  now  be  strengthened.  In 
both  Houses  the  amendments  were  defeated  by  large  majori- 
ties ;*  and  a  similar  fate  awaited  distinct  motions  for  inquiry, 
proposed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Allhorp  in  the  Commons,^ 

Papers  were  laid  before  Parliament  containing  evidence 
The  Bii  of  the  state  of  the  country,  which  were  immedi- 
^°'''  ately  followed  by  the  introduction  of  further  meas- 

ures of  repression,  —  then  designated,  and  since  familiarly 
known,  as  the  "  Sis  Acts."  The  first  deprived  defendants  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor  of  the  right  of  traversing :  to  which 
Lord  Holland  induced  the  chancellor  to  add  a  clause,  obli^ng 
the  attorney-general  to  bring  defendants  to  trial  within  twelve 
months.     By  a  second  it  was  proposed  to  enable  the  court, 

1  In  the  Lords  there  -were  159  for  tlie  Address,  and  34  for  the  amend- 
ment, la  the  Coinmons,  3S1  for  the  Address,  and  ISO  fbr  the  amendmeat. 
~  Haas.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.,  50,  ^8. 

2  Nov.  30th.  Conlenla,  47;  NoD-couteuls,  178.  Ayes,  150;  Noes,  323. 
—  Ibid.,  US,  517. 
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on  the  conviction  of  a  publisher  of  a  seditious  libel,  to  order 
the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  tbe  libel  in  his  possession,  and  to 
punish  him,  on  a  second  conviction,  with  fine,  iinprisoament, 
banishment,  or  transportation  By  a  third,  the  newspaper 
stamp-duty  was  imposed  upon  pamphlets  and  other  papers 
containing  news,  or  observation'!  on  pubhc  affaiis,  and  re- 
cognizances were  required  from  the  publishers  of  new  'papers 
and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty.  By  a  fourth, 
no  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  was  permitted  to  be 
held  without  six  days'  notice  being  given  by  seven  house- 
holders to  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  all  but  free- 
holders or  inhabitants  of  the  county,  pariah,  or  townslilp,  were 
prohibited  from  attending,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. The  justice  could  change  the  proposed  time  and 
place  of  meeting;  but  no  meeting  was  permitted  to  adjourn 
itself.  Every  meeting  tending  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  king's  person,  or  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  was  declared  an  unlawful  assembly ; 
and  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  justices  for  the  dis- 
persion of  such  meetings,  and  the  capture  of  persons  address- 
ing them.  If  any  persons  should  be  killed  or  injured  in  the 
dispersion  of  an  unlawful  meeting,  the  justice  was  indemni- 
fied. Attending  a  meeting  with  arms,  or  with  fiitgs,  banners, 
or  other  ensigns  or  emblems,  was  an  offence  punishable  with 
two  years'  imprisonment.  Lecture  and  debating  rooms  were 
to  be  licensed,  and  open  to  inspection.  By  a  fifth,  tbe  train- 
ing of  persona  in  the  use  of  arras  was  prohibited ;  and  by  a 
sixth,  the  magistrates,  in  the  disturbed  counties,  were  em- 
powered lo  search  for  and  seize  arms. 

All  these  measures,  except  that  for  prohibiting  military 
training,  were  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Houses.  _|^j^.,. 
They  were  justified  by  the  government  on  theoppoaeain 
ground  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  society. 
It  was  argued  by  Lord  Castiereagh,  "  that  unless  we  could 
reconcile  the  exercise  of  our  liberties  with  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  our  liberties  would  inevitably  perish." 
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It  was  said  that  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels  were  un- 
dermining the  very  foundations  of  society,  while  public  meet- 
ings, under  pretence  of  discussing  grievances,  wei'e  assembled 
for  purposes  of  intimidation,  and  Ibe  display  of  physical  force. 
Even  the  exampli.  of  the  Frpuch  Revolution  was  not  yet  con 
sidered  out  of  date  but  was  still  relied  on  in  juatifictlion  of 
these  measures '  On  the  other  side  it  wis  contended  thit 
the  libel  laws  were  alreidy  suffic  ently  seveie  and  alw*ys 
liable  lo  be  administered  capnciouMy  Writings  which  at 
one  time  would  be  idjudged  innocent  and  UuUble  at  an 
other  would  be  punished  as  subveisive  ot  the  Kws  and  con 
stitution  Zealous  juries  would  be  too  ready  to  confound 
in^ecfnes  against  ministers  with  incitements  to  hatred  and 
conteropt  ot  established  institutions  The  puni  hmenta  pro- 
posed weie  excessive  Transportation  hal  hitherto  been 
confined  to  felonioui  offences  and  bam  hment  wis  unknown 
to  the  laws  ot  England.  Such  punishments  would  either  de- 
ter juries  from  finding  persons  guilty  of  libel:  or,  if  inflicted, 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence.  The  extent  of 
the  mischief  wis  ilso  denied  It  was  an  unjust  reproich  to 
th       I  f  I  y  pp        th     bl    pi      y         Id 

b    g  lly  t  1      t  d       d        i    1  y  Ity    I  d  t       w     Id 

b  d 

T    th     S  d  t         M  But  bj    t  d  lb  t    h 

1 1  t       1     glt    f         mbl  d  W13 

tblmdtoth  b       dfparh       d 

d         i      pi  t       m  <n  — p    b  bly        t      h 

pp  f  la      t  rs  J    1         f  p  p  lar       1  d  t  11    f 


d  Gre      It, 
ion  for  iaq\uTv.~Bans.  Stb.,  1st  h. 
St  Ser.,  xli.  313,  379,  594,  See. 
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these    severe   measures  were   eventually  passed  with  little 
change.^ 

In  presence  of  a  novel  development  of  popular  meetings 
in  crowded  districts,  ministers  sought  to  prevent  pjjtmjtof 
the  assemblage  of  vast  numbers  from  different ""  p^b''- 
parts,  and  to  localize  political  discussion.  Kor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  unsettled  condition  and  ignorance  qf  the 
manufacturing  population  justiSed  apprehensions  and  pre- 
caution. The  policy,  however,  which  dictated  these  measures 
was  not  limited  to  the  correction  of  a  special  danger ;  but 
was  marked,  as  before,  by  settled  distrust  of  the  press  and  pop- 
ular privileges.  Ten  years  before  it  had  been  finely  said  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  "  Let  the  public  discuss !  So  mucb  the  bet- 
ter. Even  uproar  is  wholesome  in  England,  while  a  whisper 
is  fatal  in  Fi'ance."  ^  But  this  truth  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  rulers  of  that  period.'  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  upon  the  support  of  the  middle  classes,  in  upholdmg  order 
and  repressing  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
recognize  in  the  language  of  the  Opposition  leiders  a  bold 
eonfldence  in  their  countrymen,  and  a  prescient  ''tate'manship, 
—  destined  in  a  few  years  to  be  accepted  as  the  policy  of 
the  state. 

Disaffection,  however,  still  prevailed  ;  and  the  ei  il  passions 

1  60  Geo.  rn.  c.  1;  Geo.  IV.  e.  1,  2,  i,  8,  8,  9.  All  these  were  perma- 
nent, exiept  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  which,  introduced  as  u  poimanent 
measure,  was  atterwards  limited  to  five  yesra,  and  the  Seizure  of  Aims 
Act,  which  expired  on  the  aSth  March,  1822. 

*  In  defence  of  the  Stamford  News. 

'  Slringent  as  were  (he  measures  of  the  government,  they  fell  short  of 
the  views  of  the  old  Tory  party.  Mr.  Bankes  wrote  fo  Lord  Colchester, 
Dec.  3l8t,  1319:  —  "My  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have  gone  fhienoagh  in 
our  endeavor  lo  restrain  and  correct  the  lioentionancss  and  abuse  of  the 
press."  —  Lord  Oilcheiitr't  i)uiry,  iii.  104. 

Lord  Redeadale,  another  type  of  the  same  school.  Wrote;  — "I  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  fortunate  for  the  country,  if  half  Man- 
chestBT  had  been  burned,  and  Glasgow  had  endured  a  little  singing."  — 
To  I..ord  Colchester,  Jan.  4fh,  1830.  —  Md.,  iii.  lOT. 
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of  this  distempered  period  soon  aftenvards  exploded  in  the 
Csto  stiMt  *'i^'^'°"^  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood  and  his  mis- 
conspirHey,  creant  gang.  To  the  honor  of  Englishmen,  few 
were  guilty  of  plotting  this  bloody  and  insensate 
crime,  the  discovery  of  which  filled  all  classes  of  men  with 
horror  and  disgust.' 

While  the  country  was  still  excited  by  this  slarlling  event, 
Trinisof  Hunt  and  his  associates  were  convicted,  with  five 
c."woi«fej,''  others,  of  unlawfully  meeting  together,  with  divers 
1820.  other  persons  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 

ing discontent  and  disaffection,  and  of  exciting  the  king's 
subjects  to  hatred  of  the  government  and  constitution. 
Hunt  was  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  the  others  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  and  Harrison,  a  dissenting  preacher,  were 
also  tried  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
for  tbeif  participation  in  the  Stockport  meeting.^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  general  results  of  the  long  contest 
Beriewof  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  ill-reg- 
iwtmen"'  uJated,  mischievous,  and  often  criminal  struggles 
Md^irtSty  '^^  '■^^  people  for  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ofopinion.  (lie  harsh  policy  of  repression  maintained  by  the 
government,  on  the  other.  The  last  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  formed  a  period  of  perilous  transi- 
tion for  liberty  of  opinion.  While  the  right  of  free  discussion 
had  been  discredited  by  factious  license,  hy  wild  and  danger- 
ous theories,  by  turbulence  and  sedition,  —  the  government 
and  legislature,  in  guarding  against  these  excesses,  had  dis- 
countenanced and  repressed  legitimate  agitation.  The  ad- 
vocates of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  confounded  with 
Jacobins  and  fomenters  of  revolution.     Men  who  boldly  im- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  p.  84,  and  Chron.  29;  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  681;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Life,  iii.  311-325.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  says  {p.  320):— "Party 
feelings  appeared  (o  be  absorbed  in  those  of  indignation,  which  the  lower 
oiders  bad  also  evinced  very  stnkingly  upon  the  oceasion.^' 

lAan.  Reg.,  1820;  Chroa.  41;  Bam,  and  Aid.  Sep.,  iii.  56G;  Bamford's 
Life  of  a  Radical,  ii.  66-103, 162. 
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peached  the  conduct  of  their  ruler?,  had  been  punished  for 
sedition.  The  discussion  of  grievances  —  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  fi-eemen  —  had  been  checked  and  menaced.  The  aa- 
sertioa  of  popular  ri^hls  had  been  denounced  by  ministers  and 
frowned  upon  by  society,  until  low  demagogues  were  able  to 
supplant  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  ia  the  confidence  of 
those  classes  who  most  needed  safe  guidance.  Authority  was 
placed  in  constant  antagonism  to  large  masses  of  people,  who 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Mutual 
distrust  and. alienation  grew  up  between  them.  The  people 
lost  confidence  in  rulers  whom  ihey  knew  only  by  oppressive 
taxes,  and  harsh  laws  severely  administered.  The  govern- 
ment, harassed  by  suspicions  of  disaffection,  detected  con- 
spiracy and  treason  in  every  murmur  of  popular  discontent' 
Hitherto  the  government  had  prevwled  over  every  adverse 
influence.  It  had  defied  parliamentary  opposition  pinsiaonima- 
by  never-failing  majorities  :  It  had  trampled  upon  opi°|onover 
the  press :  it  had  stifled  public  discussion.  In  sut!i™iW. 
quelling  sedition,  it  had  foi^tten  to  respect  liberty.  But 
henceforward,  we  shall  find  its  supremacy  gradually  de- 
clining, and  yielding  to  the  advancing  power  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  The  working  classes  were  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  numbers,  industrial  resources,  and  knowledge. 
Commerce  and  manufactures,  bringing  them  together  in  large 
masses,  had  given  them  coherence  and  force.  Education 
had  been  widely  extended ;  and  discontent  had  quickened 
political  inquiry.  The  press  had  contributed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  Even  demagogues  who  had  misled 
them,  yet  stirred  up  their  minds  lo  covet  knowledge  and  to 
love  freedom.     The  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the 

1  Ok  May  lath,  1817,  Earl  Grey  truly  said :  —  "  It  is  no  longer  t!ie  en- 
doa^^menta  of  |>owor,  of  which  we  are  jealous,  but  Ihe  too  great  extension 
of  freedom.  Every  symptom  of  popular  nneasinesB,  every  ill-regulated 
effort  of  that  spirit,  without  which  liberty  cannot  exist,  but  which,  whilst 
it  exists,  wil!  break  out  into  occasional  excesses,  affords  a  pretence  which 
we  seem  *mtil"UBtn  seize,  for  imposing  on  it  new  resttainls."  —  Hont  i>e4., 
Ist  Ser.,  sx:ivl.  US. 
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middle  classes  Lad  been  extended,  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  former  period,  A  new  society  had  sprung  up,  outnum- 
bering the  hmited  elass  by  whom  the  state  was  governed,  and 
rapidly  gaining  upon  Ihem  in  enlightenment  and  social  influ- 
ence. Superior  to  the  arts  of  demagogues,  and  with  eveiy 
incitement  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  —  their  extended  inter- 
ests and  important  position  led  them  to  watch,  with  earnest- 
ness and  sober  judgment,  the  course  of  public  affaira.  Their 
views  were  represented  by  the  best  public  writers  of  the  time, 
whose  cultivated  taste  and  intellectual  resources  received  en- 
couragement from  their  patronage.  Hence  was  formed  a. 
public  opinion  of  greater  moral  force  and  authority.  The 
middle  classes  were  with  ministers  in  quelling  sedition ;  but 
against  them  when  they  menaced  freedom.  During  the  war 
they  had  generally  sided  with  the  government;  but  after  the 
peace,  the  unconcilialory  policy  of  ministers,  a  too  rigorous 
repression  of  the  press,  and  restraints  upon  public  liberty, 
tended  lo  estrange  those  who  found  their  own  temperate 
opinions  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Op- 
position. Their  adhesion  to  the  Whigs  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  political  era,'  fruitful  of  constitutional  growth 
and  renovation.  Confidence  was  established  between  consti- 
tutional statesmen  in  Parliament  and  the  most  active  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  the  country.  Agitation,  no  longer  left  to 
demagogues  and  operatives,  but  uniting  the  influence  of  all 
classes  under  eminent  leaders,  became  an  instrument  for  in- 
fluencing the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  —  as  legitimate  as 
it  was  powerful. 

From  tliis  time,  public  opinion  became  a  power  which 
ministers  were  unable  to  subdue,  and  to  which  statesmen  of 
all  parties  learned,  more  and  more,  lo  defer.  In  the  worst 
of  times,  it  had  never  been  without  its  influence  ;  but 
from  the  accession  of  George  IV.  it  gathered  strength  until 
it  was  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to  dominate  over  ministers  and 
parliaments. 
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Meanwhile,  the  severities  of  the  law  failed  to  suppress 
libels,^  or  to  appease  disconlents.  Complaints  of^he  resBnot 
both  evils  were  as  rife  as  ever.  A  portion  of  the  pwnaea  by 
press  still  abounded  in  hbels  upon  public  and 
private  character,  whicb  the  moral  tone  of  its  readers  did  not 
yet  discourage.  It  was  not  in  default  of  legal  repression 
that  such  libels  were  published;  but  because  they  were 
acceptable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  lower  classes  of  that 
day.  If  severity  could  have  suppressed  them,  the  unthank- 
ful efforts  of  the  attorney-general,  the  secretary  of  slate, 
and  the  magistrates,  would  have  long  since  been  crowned 
with  success.  But  in  1821,  the  Constitutional 
Associalioa  officiously  tendered  its  intervention,  Biituuonai 
in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  dangers  of  such 
a  scheme  had  been  exposed  nearly  thirty  years  before  ;  ^  and 
were  at  once  acknowledged  in  a  more  enlightened  and  dis- 
passionate age.  This  association  even  ventured  to  address  a 
circular  to  every  justice  of  the  peace,  expounding  the  law  of 
libel.  An  irresponsible  combination,  embracing  magistrates 
and  jurymen  throughout  the  country,  and  almost  exclusively 
of  one  political  party,  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  sensible  of  these  dangers,  allowed  members 
of  the  association  to  be  challenged  as  jurors  ;  and  discussions 
in  Parliament,  opportunely  raised  by  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  "Whitbread,  completed  the  discomtiture  of  those  zealous 
gentlemen,  whom  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Sidniouth,  the  activ- 
ity of  the  atlomey-general,  and  the  zeal  of  country  justices 
had  failed  lo  satisfy.*     Had  ministers  needed  any  incitement 

1  Mr.  Freniantle,  writing  to  the  Marquess  of  BucldDgham,  Aug.  30tli, 
1820,  says;  —  "The  press  is  completelj'  open  to  treason,  sedition,  blaa- 
phemj',  and  falsehood,  with  impimitr."  ..."  I  don't  faiow  whether  you 
Bee  CabbeWi  Indtpendcal  Whig,  and  manj-  other  papers  now  circulating  most 
extensively,  and  whicli  are  dangerous  much  beyond  anything  I  can  da- 
BOiibe.  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  andean  speak,  therefore,  from 
knowledge."  —  Cmrt  and  CaMncIs  of  Geo.  IV.,leS;  Cookburn'a  Mem.,  308. 

3  See  supra,  p.  I4t. 

8  Ann.  Keg.,  1821,  p.  205;  Edinb.  Rev.,  vol.  sxxvii.  (1821)  114-131; 
Hans.  Deb.,  Bd  Ser.,  v.  891, 1016, 148T-1491. 
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to  vigor,  they  would  have  received  it  from  the  king  himself, 
who  took  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  prosecutions  of  the 
press  ;  ^  and  froni  men  of  rank  and  influence,  who  were  over- 
sensitive to  every  political  danger.^ 

The  government  hid  lOon  t)  deal  with  ■»  politicil  organi- 
Oatboio  zat  on  more  formed  able  than  any  which  had  hilher 
^Bsoeiation  (^  needed  its  vigilance  — thp  Catholic  Asaooiation 
in  Ireland  The  objects  constitution  and  proceedings  of  this 
body  demand  e--peoiil  notice  as  exemphfymg  the  hounds 
within  which  poiiticil  agitatioa  may  be  lawfully  practised 
To  ohtnn  ilie  repeal  of  statute  impo'iing  civil  disabilities 
upon  five  sixths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  wi«  a  legitimate 
object  of  association  It  was  no  visionary  scheme  tending 
to  ll  e  subversion  of  the  state  but  ■»  practical  measure  of 
rehet  which  had  been  urgcl  upon  the  legtsUtuie  by  the  first 
statesmen  of  the  time  To  attain  thi  end  it  was  lawful  to 
instruct  and  irou'.e  the  people  by  speeches  and  tracts  and 
by  appeals  to  their  reason  and  feelings  It  was  alao  lawful 
to  demoni-tnte  to  Parliament  the  unanimity  and  earnestness 
of  the  people  in  demanding  a  redre  s  of  gnevances  and  to 
influence  its  deliberations  bj  the  moial  force  of  a  great  popu 
lar  movement  With  these  object'!  orgaoization  m  vknous 
forms  had  been  at  work  for  many  jear  '  In  1809,  a 
Catholic  Committee  had  been  formed  in  Dublin  of  which 
Mr  OConnell — dctinel  to  become  a  prominent  figure  m 
the  history  of  his  counti  j  —  was  a  leading  member.     Active 

1  On  January  9th,  1821,  His  Majesty  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon;  — "As  tha 
conrts  of  law  wiJI  nov  be  open  within  a  few  dnys,  I  am  desirous  to  know 
the  decision  that  haa  been  taken  hy  the  attorney-general  upon  the  mode  in 
whieh  all  (he  veadora  of  treason,  and  libellers,  Bueh  as  Benbow,  &e.,  &c., 
an  Id  be  prosecuted.  This  is  a  measare  so  vitally  indispensable  to  my 
feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  that  I  mnst  insist  that  no  further  lose  of 
time  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  befbre  proceedings  be  instituted." —  Cotirt 
and  foSined  of  Geo.  IK,  i.  107. 

s  Ibid.,  121,  &e. ;  Lord  Colchester's  Mem.,  iii.  ST,  &c. 

»  The  first  ossodalion  or  committee  was  formed  so  ftr  hack  as  1760.— 
Wyse'e  Caik.  AsiO;  i.  89;  O' Conor's  Bht.o/lhe  hiili  Callielict,i.S62.  An- 
!e  was  arranged  in  1773 —  Wyse,  i.  91;  aad  a  more  general 
issociation  in  1T90,  —  ii^,  104. 
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in  the  preparation  of  petitions,  and  holding  weeljlj'  meetings, 
it  endeavored,  by  discussion  and  association,  to  arouse  the 
Catholics  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,^  In  1811,  it  endeav- 
ored to  enlarge  its  constitution  by  assembling  managers  of 
petitions  fi-om  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  this  project  was 
arrested  by  the  governmeal,  as  a  contravention  of  the  Irish 
Convention  Act,  which  prohibited  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates or  representatives,^  The  movement  now  languished 
for  several  years  ;*  and  It  was  not  unlil  1823  that  ihe  Cath- 
olic Association  was  formed  on  a  wider  basis,^  It  embraced 
CaUiolic  nobles,  gentry,  priesthood,  peasantry ;  ^  and  though 
disclaiming  a  delegated  authority,  its  constitution  and  objects 
made  if,  in  effect,  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Exclusively  Catholic,  ils  orgaaization  embneed  the  whole  of 
Ireland.     Constanlly  increasing  in  n  mb  d      fl  ence,  it 

at  length  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  I  1  p  liament. 
It  held  its  "sessions"  in  Dublin,  jp  t  1  mmittees, 
received  petitions,  directed  a  census  f  tl  j  p  I  t  of  Ire- 
land to  be  taken  ;  and,  above  aU,  lev  d  t  b  ,  in  the 
form  of  a  Catholic  rent,  upon  every  p  h  I  I  d,*  Its 
stirring  addresses  were  read  from  tl  Ita  f  11  Catholic 
chapels,  Ils  debates,  abounding  In  pp  1  t  tl  pasaiona 
of  the  people,  were  published  in  e  y  \>  i  The 
speeches  of  such  orators  as  O'Conn  11  ]  SI  1  uld  not 
fail  lo  command  attention ;  but  add  t  1  p  bl  ty  was 
secured  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Ih  A  by  contri- 
butions from  the  Catholic  rent. 

In  1825,  its  power  had  become  too  great  (o  be  borne,  if 

1  Wyae,  i.  142-165. 
s  33  Geo.  HI.  c.  29  (Irelana);  se 
April  4th,  1811.  — ffons.  Dti.,  1st  S 

*  A  Catholic  board  was  formed,  but  soon  diaaotved. —  Wyse,  i.  179. 

4  Ibid.,  199. 

5  Ibid.,  a05. 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  2i  Ser.,  xi.  944  (May  Slat,  1S24);  Ml.,  xii.  171,  el 
{Feb.  10-15);  Wyse,  i.  208-217.    Mr.  Wyaa  asaigoa  a  later  date  lo 
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Ihe  authority  of  the  state  was  to  be  upheld.  Either  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  or  its  rival  in  Dublin,  must  give 
way.  The  one  must  grant  the  demands  of  the  Catholics,  or 
the  olhei'  must  be  silenced.  Ministers  were  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  former  alternative ;  and  determined  lo  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association,  This,  however,  was  a  measure  of  no 
ordinary  difScully.  The  association  was  not  unlawful ;  and 
was  engaged  in  forwarding  a  legitimate  cause.  It  could  not 
be  directly  put  down,  without  a  glaring  violation  of  the  right 
of  discussion  and  association.  Agitation  was  not  to  he  treated 
as  lawful,  so  long  as  it  was  impotent ;  and  condemned  when 
it  was  beginning  to  be  assured  of  success.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  avoided  by  embracing  in  the  same  measure,  Orange 
Societies  and  other  similar  bodiei  by  which  political  and 
rel  gious  animosities  were  fomented 

The  king  on  opening  Parliament  adverted  to  asaocia 
Supprea«€d  liotiswlich  have  adopted  proceedings  irreconcii 
mmftsW  ■*'j's  ^"h  the  spirt  of  the  con  titution  ind  a 
Feb  loth  bill  was  immediately  brought  in  to  ■»mend  (he 
laws  lelatmg  to  unlawful  societies  in  Ireland 
This  bill  prohibited  the  perm-inent  -sittings  of  societies  — 
the  appo  ntraent  of  comm  ttees  beyond  a  certain  time  — 
the  levjing  of  money  for  the  ledress  of  giievancea  — the 
affiliation  and  correspondence  of  societies  —  the  exclusion 
of  pel  eons  o  i  the  ground  of  religion  —  and  the  adm  nistra 
tion  of  oHths  ^  It  was  irenuously  res  sled  Mmiolers  were 
counselled  io  stiy  afjitation  by  redressing  grievances  rather 
than  by  vain  attempts  to  prevent  their  free  discus  ion  Bat 
so  perilous  was  the  state  of  Ireland  so  fierce  the  hatied 
of  her  parties  ind  so  full  of  warning  her  hislorv  —  that  a 
measuie  otherwise  open  to  grive  constitutional  object  ons, 
found  jU  t  fication  in  tl  e  det  tared  nece  sity  of  in  aring  the 
public  peace^  Its  o(Lration  honevei  was  limited  to  three 
years 

1  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  4. 

=  Hous.  Deb,,  2d  Ser.,  xii.  2-122, 128-522,  Sk. 
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The  Calbolic  Association  was  dissolved  in  obediem 
tbia  act;  but  was  immediately  replaced  by  a  new 
association,  constituted  so  as  to  evado  the  provis-  UQU^d 
ions  of  the  recent  law.  Tliia  society  professed  to 
be  established  for  promoting  education  and  other  charita- 
ble objects ;  and  every  week,  a  separate  meeting  viaa 
vened,  purporling  to  be  unconnected  with  the  association. 
"  Fourteen  days'  meetings "  and  aggregate  meetings  were 
also  iield ;  and  at  all  these  assemblies  the  same  violent  laa- 
guage  was  used,  and  the  same  measures  adopted,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  original  society.  While  thus  eluding  the  recent 
statute,  this  astute  body  was  beyond  the  reach  of  lite  common 
law,  being  associated  neither  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
unlawful  act,  nor  of  doing  any  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner. It  was  equally  unscathed  by  the  Convention  Act  of 
1793,  as  not  professing  a  representative  character.  In  other 
respects  the  new  association  openly  defied  the  law.  Perma- 
nent committees  were  appointed,  and  the  Catholic  rent  was 
collected  by  their  own  "  church- warden  a  "  in  every  parish.^ 
The  government  watched  these  proceedings  with  jealousy 
and  alarm;  but  perceived  no  means  of  restraining  them. 
The  act  was  about  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1828  ; 
and,  after  very  anxious  consideration,  ministers  determined 
not  to  propose  its  renewaL  It  could  not  have  been  made 
effectual  without  such  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  public  meetings,  as  they  could  not  venture  lo  recom- 
mend, and  which  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  have  declined 
to  sanction.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  act  expired,  than  the  old  Catholic  As- 
sociation, with  all   ila  organization  and  offensive 
tactics,  was  revived.    At  tlie  same  time,  the  Orange  aoeiition 
Societies  were  resuscitated,     Protestant  associa- 

1  Opinion  of  Mr.  Joy,  1828;  Sir  E.  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  45;  Wj-se,  i.  222- 
246;  Jbid-,  ii.  App.  xkeix. 

ie  of  Mr.  reel,  the  Marquess  of  Au- 
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tions,  called  Brunswick  Clubs,  were  established  on  tlie  model 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  collected  a  Protestant  rent.' 
Meanwhile,  the  agitation  fomented  by  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation  was  most  threatening.  Meetings  were  as- 
^s'i"^  sembled  to  which  large  bodies  of  Catholics  marched 
in  military  array,  bearing  flags  and  music,  dressed 
in  uniforms,  and  disciplined  to  word  of  command.  Such 
assemblages  were  obviously  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
Ministers  and  the  Irish  executive  watched  them  with  so- 
licitude ;  and  long  balanced  between  the  evils  of  permit- 
ting such  demonstrations  on  the  one  side,  and  precipitat- 
ing a  bloody  collision  with  escited  masses  of  the  people,  on 
the  other.  They  were  further  embarrassed  by  counter- 
demonstrations  of  the  Protestants,  and  by  the  hot  zeal  of  the 
Orange  Societies,  which  represented  their  cautious  vigilance 
as  timidity,  and  their  inaction  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
lion  f'"i*^'i*'°^  "f  government.  They  were  advised 
uBidBBt  tbein,  that  such  meetings,  having  no  definite  object  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  and  being  assembled  in  such  num- 
bers and  with  such  oi^anization  as  to  slrike  a  well-grounded 
fear  inlo  peaceable  inhabitants,  were  illegal  by  the  common 
law,  even  when  accompanied  by  no  act  of  violence.''  And 
at  length  they  determined  to  prevent  sueh  meetings,  and  to 
concert  measures  for  their  dispersion  by  fotce.°  A  procla- 
mation, being  issued  for  that  purpose,  met  with  a  ready  obe- 
dience. It  formed  no  part  of  tho  scheme  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  to  risk  a  collision  with  military  force,  or  with  their 
Protestant  rivals ;  and  the  association  had  already  begun  to 
discourage  these  dangerous  assemblages,  in  anticipation  of 

>  Wyse,  i.  347-859. 

*  Opinion  of  attorney  and  solidfor-general  of  England.  —  Sir  R.  PeeFs 
Mem.,  i.  ^6;  Qneen  w.  Soley,  H  Modem  Eeporis,  and  King  c.  Hnnt  and 
others. 

*  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Peel  with  Lord  Anglesey  and  Iho  Irish  ax- 
ecntive,  disdosea  all  the  considerations  by  which  the  government  was  in- 
floenced,  under  circumstanoeB  of  great  embarrassment.  ~  Sir  R,  Peeti 
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disorders  injurious  to  tlieir  cause.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  government- was  secured:  but  the  association  —  while  it 
avoided  a  contest  with  authority  —  adroitly  assumed  all  the 
credit  of  I'estoring  traQquillity  to  the  country.* 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  association  itself  became  more 
violent  and  offensive  than  ever.  Its  leaders  were  insolent 
and  defiant  to  the  government,  and  exercised  an  absolute 
sway  over  the  Catholic  population.  In  vain  the  government 
took  counsel  with  its  law  officers.^  Neither  the  Convention 
Act  of  1793  nor  the  common  law  could  be  relied  on,  for  re- 
straining the  proceedings  of  an  association  which  the  legisla- 
ture itself  had  interposed,  three  years  before,  to  condemn. 
Peace  was  maintained,  as  the  Catholics  were  unwilling  to 
disturb  it;  but  the  country  was  virtually  under  the  dominion 
of  the  association. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  suppression  of  this  and 
other  societies  in  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  gen-  „  . 

eral  scheme  of  Catholic  Emancipation.^  The  rf^^fH^ji*- 
Catholic  Association  was,  at  length,  extinguished ; 
hut  not  until  its  objects  had  been  fully  accomplished. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  measure  had  been  forced  upon  a 
hostile  court  and  reluctant  ParliamenI,  a  dominant  party 
and  an  unwilling  people,  by  the  pressure  of  a  political  or- 
ganization. The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  due  to 
the  conviction  which  had  been  wrought  by  fads,  arguments, 
and  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
But  the  Catholic  cause  owed  its  triumph  to  no  such  moral 
conversion.  The  government  was  overawed  by  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  a  formidable  confederacy,  supported  by  the 
Irish  people  and  priesthood,  and  menacing  authority  with 
their  physical  force.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  dangerous  example ; 
and  threatened  the  future  independence  of  Parliament.  But, 
however  powerful  this  association,  its  efforts  would  have  been 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  182S,  p.  140-146;  Peel'a  Mem.,  i.  232. 

2  Peel's  Mem.,  i,  213-284. 

B  Infra,  p.  374 ;  10  Geo.  IV.  e.  1. 
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paralyzed  without  a  good  cause,  espoused  by  eminent  sfates- 
Agood  anise  "leii  and  an  influential  party  in  Pariianient. 
"iwSfni'^  Tlie  state  would  have  known  how  to  repel  ir- 
agitaUon.  rational  demands,  however  ui-ged;  but  was  un- 
able 1o  resist  the  combined  pressure  of  parliamentary  and 
popular  force,  the  sympathies  of  many  liberal  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  and  the  steady  convictions  of  an  enlightened 
minority  in  England.  In  our  balanced  coQSIifution,  political 
agitation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  on  a  real  griev- 
ance, adequately  represented  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press,  and  supported  by  the  rational  approval  of  enlightened 
men.  But  though  the  independence  of  Parliament  remained 
intact,  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Association  marked  the 
increased  force  of  political  agitation,  as  an  element  in  our 
constitution.  It  was  becoming  superior  to  authorities  and 
party  combinations,  by  which  the  state  had  hitherto  been 
governed. 

During  the  short  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  influence  of 
lucreafei  public  opinion  made  steady  advances.  The  press 
mfluMco  of  obtained  a  wider  estension ;  and  the  people  ad- 
"1'™™.'°  vanced  in  education,  intelligence,  and  seiP-reliance. 
omrBerv,  There  was  also  a  marked  improvement  in  po- 
litical literature,  corresponding  with  the  national  progess. 
And  thus  the  very  causes  which  were  increasing  the  power 
imptoiement  of  the   people,  were   qualifying  them   to   use  it 

It  was  not  by  the  severities  of  the  law  that  the  inferior 
presa  was  destined  to  be  improved,  and  its  mischievous  ten- 
dencies corrected.  These  expedients  —  after  a  trial  of  two 
centuries  —  had  failed.  But  moral  causes  were  in  operation 
by  which  the  general  standard  of  society  was  elevated.  The 
church  and  other  religious  bodies  had  become  more  zealous 
in  their  sacred  mission ;  ^  society  was  awakening  to  the  duty 
of  educating  the  people ;  and  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  was  developing  a  more  general  and  active  intelU- 

1  See  iafra,  p.  in. 
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gence.  Tlie  classes  most  needing  elevation  had  begun  to 
desire  sound  and  wholesome  instruction ;  and  this  ineslima- 
ble  benefit  was  gradually  exfended  to  them.  Improved 
publications  successfully  competed  for  popular  favor  with 
writings  of  a  lower  character  ;  and,  in  cultivating  the  public 
taste,  at  the  same  time  raised  the  general  standard  of 
periodical  literature.  A  large  share  of  the  credit  of  this 
important  work  is  due  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  eotahlished  in  1826,  and  to  the  exertions 
of  its  chief  promotei-B,  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knight.'  The  puhiications  of  this  society  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  by  tlie  admirable  serials  of  Messrs.  Chambers.  By 
these  and  other  periodical  papers,  —  as  well  political  as  lite- 
rary, —  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  general  edu- 
cation. Public  writers  promptly  responded  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  time ;  and  the  aberrations  of  the  press  were  in 
great  measure  corrected. 

The  government,  Tiowever,  —  while  it  viewed  with  alarm 
the  growing  force  of  public  opinion,  which  controlled  its 
own  aulhority,  —  failed  to  observe  its  true  spiiit  and  ten- 
dency. Still  holding  to  the  traditions  of  a  polity,  then  on 
the  very  point  of  exhaustion,  it  was  unable  to  reconcile  the 
rough  energies  of  popular  discussion  wilh  respect  for  the 
law  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  It  regarded 
the  press  as  an  obstacle  to  good  govomment,  instead  of 
conciliating  its  support  by  a  bold  confidence  in  public  appro- 
bation. 

This  spint  dictated  to  the  Duke  of  VVellinoton'=  adminis- 
tration its  ill-advised  prosecutions  of   he  p 
1830.     By  passing  the   Roman  Ca  1  o  c   Ee     f     gton'B  pro- 
Act,  ministers  had  provoked  the    re    n  m        of      prsss, 
the  Tory  press ;  and  foremost  amon^   1        is  a  1 
ants  was  the  "  Morning  Journal."     O  e  a      1     appearing 
to  impute  personal  corruption  to  Lord  CI    n  ello    Ljndhurst, 
1  Edinb.  Eev.,  xlvi.  225  & 
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could  not  be  overlooked ;  but  the  editor  having  sworn  that 
his  lordship  was  not  the  person  alluded  to,  an  information 
against  him  was  abandoned.  The  attorney-general,  however, 
now  filed  no  less  than  three  ex-fffficio  informations  against 
the  editor  and  proprietors,  for  this  and  two  other  articles, 
as  libels  upon  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  Parliament.  A 
fourth  prosecution  was  also  instituted,  for  a  separate  libel 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  So  soon  as  the  personal 
character  of  a  member  of  the  administration  had  been 
cleared,  ministers  might  have  allowed  animadversions  upon 
their  public  conduct  to  pass  with  impunity.  If  llie  right 
of  free  discussion  was  not  respected,  the  excitement  of 
the  times  might  have  claimed  indulgence.  Again,  the 
accumulation  of  charges  against  the  same  persons  betrayed 
a  spirit  of  persecution.  It  was  not  justice  that  was  sought, 
but  vengeance,  and  tlie  ruin  of  an  obnoxious  journal.  So 
far  as  the  punishment  of  their  political  foes  was  concerned, 
ministers  prevailed.^  But  their  success  was  gained  at  the 
expense  of  much  unpopularity.  Tories,  sympathizing  with 
writers  of  their  own  party,  united  with  the  opposition  in 
condemning  this  assault  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Nor 
was  the  temper  of  the  people  such  as  to  bear,  any  longer, 
with  complacency,  a  harsh  execution  of  the  libel  laws.  The 
Failure  of  unsuccessful  prosccution  of  Cobbett,  in  the  follow- 
ofoobbftT  ''^S  y^'"'t  1*7  a  "Whig  attorney-general,  nearly 
1831.  brouglit  to  a  close  the  long  series  of  contests  be- 

tween the  government  and  the  press.' 

1-  Verdicts  were  obtained  in  three  out  of  the  four  prosecutions.  In  the 
second  a  partial  verdict  only  was  given  (guiity  of  libel  on  the  king,  hut 
not  on  his  ministers),  wiUi  a  reconunendation  to  mercy, — Mr.  Alex^der, 
the  editor,  being  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  £300,  and 
to  give  security  tbr  good  hehaviac  during  three  years;  and  the  proprietors 
to  lesser  punisbmeiits.  —Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  p.  3,  119;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser., 
isii.  116T. 

»  He  was  diarged  with  no  libel  on  ministers,  bat  with  inciting  laborers 
to  burn  ricks;  Ann.  Rag.,  1331,  Chron.,  p.  95.  In  the  same  year  Carlile 
and  Haley  were  indicted;  and  in  1833,  Reeve,  Ager,  Grant,  Bell,  Hether- 
Uigton,  RuBEBll,  and  Stevens —  Hunt's  Fourth  Est,,  ii.  67 ;  Roebuck's  Hist, 
ottiie  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  319,  n. 
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Since  that  time  the  utmost  latitude  of  erjlicism  and  invec- 
tive hia  been  permitted  to  the  presi  m  discuss  c  mpiete 
ing    public  men    iiid   measures       The   hw  hai  J^^ 
rarely  been  appealed  to    eien  for    the  exposure  *^'*'*"''^' 
of  mal  gnity  and  fdlaehood      Proaeeutions  for  libel  like  the 
eenwrship,  ha^e  fallen  out  of  oui    constitutional  system. 
When  the  press  erra  it  is  by  (he  press  itself  that  ita  errors 
are  left  to  be  corrected      Eepie  sion  has  cea'jed  to  be  the 
poi  cy  of  rulers     and  statesmen  hive  at  length  fully  realized 
the  wise  mtxtm  of  Lord  Bacon  that    the  punishing  of  wita 
enhances  their  authority     and  a  fjrbidden  writing  is  thought 
to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of 
them  that  seek  to  tread  it  out 

Henceforth  the  fieedora  ot  the  j  ess  nas  assured;  and 
nothing  was  now  wattng  to  its  full  expansion 
but  a  revision  of  the  fiscal  lans  by  TihiLh  ifs  ul  »rrooiiiig  the 
most  developn  ent  was  restrained  These  were''™' 
the  stamp,  advertisement  and  paper  dutie  It  was  DOt 
until  after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years  that  all  these  duties 
were  repealed  but  in  order  to  complete  our  survej  of 
the  press    their  hislorj   may   at  once    be  briefly  told. 

The  new  spaper  stamp  of  Q  leen  Anne  had  naen,  by  suc- 
cessive additions  to  fouipence  Oiignatinff  in  uewapaper 
jealousy  of  the  press, its  extension  mas  due  partly  "'""i"' 
to  the  same  policy  and  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  finance. 
So  high  a  tax  nhile  it  discouraged  cheap  newspapers,  was 
naturally  liable  to  e\asion  Tract  and  other  unstamped 
papers  containing  new  and  comments  upon  public  affairs, 
were  widdy  circulated  among  the  poor  and  it  was  lo  re- 
strain this  practice,  that  the  stamp  laws  had  been  extended  to 
that  class  of  papers  by  one  of  the  Six  Acts.^  They  were 
denounced  as  seditious  and  blasphemotia,  and  were  to  be 
extinguished.  But  the  passion  for  news  and  political  dis- 
cussion was  not  to  be  repressed  ;  and  unstamped  publications 
were  more  rife  than  ever.  Such  papers  occupied  the  same 
1  60  Geo.  HI.  c.  9 ;  supra,  p.  197. 
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place  ia  the  penodical  press,  as  tracts  pi-inted,  at  a  former 
period,  in  evasion  of  the  licenser.  All  concerned  in  such 
papers  were  violating  the  law,  and  briving  Us  terrots  the 
jail  was  ever  before  their  eyes.  This  was  no  lionor'ible  call 
ing;  and  none  hut  the  meanest  would  engage  in  it  Hence 
the  poor,  who  most  needed  wholesome  instruction,  received 
the  very  worst  from  a  contraband  preas  During  the  Reform 
agitation,  a  new  class  of  publishers,  of  higher  characfer  and 
purpose,  set  up  unstamped  newspapers  for  the  working 
classes,  and  defied  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  Prjnne 
and  Libume.  Their  sentiments,  already  democratic,  were 
further  embittered  by  their  hard  wrestling  with  the  law. 
They  suffered  imprisonment,  hut  their  papers  continued  in 
large  circulation  :  they  were  fined,  but  iheir  fines  were  paid 
by  subscription.  Prosecutions  against  publishers  and  vend- 
ers of  such  papers  were  now  becoming  a  serious  aggravation 
of  the  criminal  law.  Prisons  were  filled  with  ofienders;' 
and  the  state  was  again  at  war  with  the  press  in  a  new  form. 
If  the  law  could  not  overcome  the  unstamped  press,  it  was 

TTnfltmnp&l      ''^^™    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    '**^^f   '^'^^^    S'^^    "^7-      -'^^■ 

newspapers.  Lytton  Bulwer '  and  Mr.  Hume  exposed  the  grow- 
ing evils  of  the  newspaper  stamp :  ministers  were  too  pain- 
fully sensible  of  its  embarrassments;  and  in  1836  it  was 
reduced  to  one  penny,  and  the  unstamped  press  was  put 
down.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  paper  duty  was 
remitted.  Already,  in  1833,  the  advertisement  duty  had 
been  reduced ;  and  newspapers  now  labored  under  a  lighter 
weighL 

Meanwhile,  efforts  had  been  made  to  provide  an  antidote 
Taiea  on  f*""  ^^^  poisou  circulated  in  the  lowest  of  the  un- 
knowiedge.  stamped  papers,  by  a  cheap  and  popular  literature 
without  news  ; '  but  the  progress  of  this  beneficent  work  dis- 

1  From  1831  to  1835  there  were  no  less  than  728  prosecntionfl,  and  about 
500  cases  of  imprisonment.— Mr.  Hume's  Return,  Sept.  1836,  No.  21j 
Hunt's  Fourth  F^tate,  69-87. 

*  June  I4th,  1839;  Hans.  Deb.,  3i  Set.,  xiii.  619. 

8  St^a,  p.  311. 
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closed  the  pressure  of  the  paper  duty  upon  all  cheap  publica- 
tioDs,  tbe  cost  of  which  was  to  be  repaid  by  extensive  circu- 
lation. Cheapness  and  expansion  were  evidently  becoming 
the  characteristics  of  the  periodical  press ;  to  which  every 
tax,  however  light,  was  aa  impediment.  Hence  a  new  move- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  all  "taxes  on  knowledge,"  led  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  with  admirable  ability,  address,  and  per- 
sistence. In  1853,  (he  advertisement  duty  was  swept  away ; 
and  in  1855,  the  last  penny  of  tbe  newspaper  stamp  was  re- 
linquished. Nothing  was  now  left  but  the  duty  on  paper ; 
and  this  was  assailed  with  no  less  vigor.  Denounced  by 
penny  newspapers,  which  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  had 
called  into  existence :  complained  of  by  publishers  of  cheap 
books  ;  and  deplored  by  the  friends  of  popular  education,  it 
fell,  six  years  later,  after  a  parliamentary  contest  memorable 
in  history.^  And  now  the  press  was  free  alike  from  legal 
oppression  and  fiscal  impediments.  It  stands  responsible  to 
society  for  the  wise  use  of  its  unlimited  franchises ;  and, 
learning  from  the  history  of  our  liberties,  that  public  virtue 
owes  more  to  freedom  than  lo  jealousy  and  restraint,  may 
we  not  have  faith  in  the  moderation  of  the  press  and  the 
temperate  judgment  of  the  people  ? 

The  influence  of  the  press  has  extended  with  its  liberty; 
but  it  has  not  been  suffered  fo  dominate  over  the 
independent  opinion  of  the  country.     The  people  jaiiousiea 
love  freedom  too  well  to  bow  the  knee  fo  any  dic- 
tator, wh  ll      "    tl  "I  th  f  th    p  Ad 
no  soone    has   h                             y 

power,  becom     oo  p  d    h  fl  has  y 

declined.     I  ts  p    ss  b  p 

with  dec  a  d  m  d  dm  rs 

Opinio  n  h    pre  y     n         p 


It  is  neve 
in  Amen 
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lonty^  However  sni-Ul  a  miaont}  hoHCvei  unpopular,  ir- 
rational eccentric,  perverse  or  unpairiotic  it-!  sentinients 
howevei  despised  or  pitied,  it  may  speak  out  fearlc^isly,  in 
full  confidence  of  toleration  The  majonty  conscious  ot 
nght  and  asauied  of  its  proper  influence  in  the  stite  neither 
feara  noi  regents  opposition  ° 

The  fieedom  cf  the  piess  was  fullj  assured  before  the 
PoiiUcai  pissing  of  the  Refoira  Act  and  political  organi- 
muona  1831  ^ation  —  luore  potent  than  the  press  —  wa'*  now 
about  to  advance  suddenly  to  its  extreme  development 
The  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1S31-32  ex 
ceeded  that  of  any  previous  time,  in  its  wide  spreid  organi 
zalion,  in  the  numbers  associated,  in  earnestness  and  ttith  m 
the  cause.  In  this  agitation  there  weie  also  notable  circum 
stances,  wholly  unprecedented.  The  middle  and  the  work- 
ing classes  were,  for  the  first  time,  cordially  united  in  a 
common  cause :  they  were  led  by  a  great  constitutional  party ; 
and,  —  more  remarkable  still,  —  instead  of  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  king's  min- 
isters. To  these  circumstances  is  mainly  due  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  countiy  through  a  most  perilous  crisis.  The 
violence  of  the  masses  was  moderated  by  their  more  instruct- 
ed associates,  —  who,  again,  were  admitted  to  the  friendly 
counsels  of  many  eminent  members  of  the  ministerial  party. 
Popular  combination  assumed  the  .form  of  "  Political  Unions," 
Tbe  Bir-  which  were  established  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
^^  iiU  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country.  Of 
Union.  ((,g  provincial  unions,  that  of  Birmingham  took  the 

lead.     Founded  for  another  purpose  ao  early  as  January, 

1^  "  Tant  que  la  majority  eat  douteuse,  on  parle ;  maia  des  qu'elle  B'est 
infivoeablement  pfonono^e,  ohacun  ae  tait,  et  amis  comme  ennemia  aeni- 
blent  alors  s'attadier  de  concert  &  son  char."  — iJe  TocquevilU,  Detaocr.  m 
Amer.,  i.  307, 

3  In  politics  Ihia  is  Ime  nearly  lo  Ihe  extent  of  Mr.  Mill's  asiom :  "  If 
all  mankind,  minus  one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of 
the  contraiy  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that 
one  pereon,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  juatified  in  silendng 
mankind."—  On  LiDeriy,  33. 
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1830,^  it  became  the  type  of  most  other  unions  throughout 
the  country.  Ita  original  design  wai  "to  tuim  a  general 
political  union  between  ihe  lower  and  middle  clas'ie-,  ol  Ihp 
people  ; "  ^  and  it  "  called,  with  confidence,  upon  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  the  land  to  come  forward,  and  take  then  proper 
station  at  ihe  head  of  the  people,  in  this  great  cusis  of  the 
national  affairs." '  In  this  spirit,  when  tlie  Reloim  agitation 
commenced,  the  council  thought  it  prudent  not  to  "  claim  uni- 
versal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  or  annual  parliaments,  because 
all  the  upper  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  middle  classes,  deem  them  dangerous,  and  the  coun- 
cil cannot  find  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  experience  to 
prove  them  safe."*  And  ihroughout  the  resolutions  and 
speeches  of  the  society,  the  same  desire  was  shown  to  pro- 
pitiate the  aristocracy,  and  unite  the  middle  and  woi'hing 

Before  the  fate  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  ascertained, 
the  political  unions  confined  their  exertions  tOji^^,i^gi 
debates  and  resolutions  in  favor  of  Reform,  and  ""*  ""i""*- 
the  preparation  of  numerous  petitions  to  Parliament.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  they  boasted  of  their  numbers  and  physical 
force.  The  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union  vaunted 
that  they  could  find  two  armies,  —  each  as. numerous  and 
brave  as  that  which  conquered  at  Waterloo,  —  if  the  king 
and  his  ministers  required  them.^  But  however  strong  the 
language  sometimes  used,  discussion  and  popular  association 
were,  as  yet,  the  sole  objects  of  these  unions.     No  sooner, 

1  Curiously  enough,  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  a  Toiy,  to 
advance  his  cnnaucy  (ioclrines,  and  to  deuounce  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  1810 — Report  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  2611i,  1330  (Hodgett's 
Binningham ). 

2  Requisition  to  High  Bailiff  of  Birmingham,  Jan.,  1830. 
8  Eeport  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  25th,  1830,  p.  12, 

*  Report  of  Council,  May  ITtb,  1830. 

s  Proceedmgs  of  Union,  paiiim.  "  Ton  have  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
with  you;  j'ou  have  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Runnyinede  with  you;  the 
hest  and  the  noblest  blood  of  England  is  on  your  aide."  —  Birmingham 
Jouraat,  Hay  14th,  1832. 

«  Ann.  Keg.,  1831,  p.  80. 
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however,  was  the  bill  lost,  and  Parliament  dissolved,  than 
they  were  iroused  (o  a.  more  formidable  activity.  Their  first 
object  wa>.  lo  infiuence  the  election-,  and  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  majoni}  of  reformer^  Flectors  and  non-electors,  co- 
operating m  these  unionf,  were  eijually  eager  in,  the  cause  of 
reform ;  but  with  the  restricted  franchises  of  that  time,  the 
former  would  h-n  e  been  unequal  to  contend  against  the  great 
territorial  inteieafa  opposed  to  them.  The  unions,  however, 
threw  themseives  hotly  into  the  contest ;  and  their  demon- 
strations, exceeding  the  license  of  electioneering,  and  too  often 
amounting  to  intimidation,  overpowered  the  dispirited  anti- 
reformers.  There  were  election  riots  at  Wigan,  at  Lanark, 
at  Ayr,  and  at  Edinburgh.*  The  interposition  of  the  unions, 
and  the  popular  excitement  which  they  encouraged,  brought 
some  discredit  upon  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  but  contributed  to 
the  ministerial  majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 

As  the  parliamentary  struggle  proceeded  upon  the  sec- 
MMtingsanii  ^'^'^  Eeform  Bill,  the  demonstrations  of  the  polit- 
petnioDB.  jgji]  unions  became  more  threatening.  Meetings 
were  held,  and  petitions  presented,  which,  in  expressing  the 
excited  feelings  of  vast  bodies  of  men,  were,  at  the  same 
time,  alarming  demonstrations  of  physical  force.  When  the 
djj  gj  measure  was  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of 

leai.  Lords,  a  meeting  of  150,000  men,  assembled  at 

Birmingham,  declared  by  acclamation  that  if  all  other  consti- 
tutional means  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
should  fail,  they  would  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  as  John 
Hampden  had  refused  to  pay  ship-money,  except  by  a  levy 
upon  (heir  goods.^ 

It  was  llie  first  time,  in  our  history,  that  the  aristocracy 
Conflict  had  singly  confronted  the  people.  Hitherto  the 
nobicBan/  people  had  contended  with  the  crown, — supported 
thepsoiiie,     |jy  (jjg  aristocracy  and  large  classes  of  the  com- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  152. 

»  Ann.  Beg.,  1831,  p.  282.  Sbo  Huns.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  vii.  1323 ;  Report 
of  Proceediiigs  of  MeelJnE  at  Kewhall  Hill,  Oct.  3d,  1831 ;  Speech  of  Mr. 
Mmonds,  S:o.;  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  tho  Whig  MiaiEtrj-,  ii.  218. 
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munity  :  now  Ihe  aristocracy  stood  alone,  in  presence  of  a 
popular  force,  almost  revolutionary.  If  they  continued  the 
contest  too  long  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  they  at  least 
met  its  dangers  wiih  the  high  courage  which  befits  a 
noble  race.  Unawed  by  numbers,  clamor,  and  threats,  the 
Lords  rejected  the  second  Reform  Bill,  The  ex-  Biobion 
dieraent  of  the  time  now  led  to  disorders  disgrace-  ^j^na°°  "^ 
ful  to  the  popular  cause.  Mobs  paraded  the'^™^"'- 
streeLii  of  London,  hooting,  pelting  and  even  assaulting 
distinguished  peers,  and  breaking  their  windows.'  There 
were  riots  at  Derby :  when,  some  rioters  being  seized, 
the  mob  stormed  the  jail  and  set  the  prisonei-s  free.  At 
Nottingham,  the  Castle  was  burned  by  the  populace,  as  an 
act  of  vengeance  against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  both 
these  places,  the  riots  wei'e  not  repressed  without  the  aid  of 
a  military  force.'  Por  two  nights  and  days,  Bris-  oct.  29Ui, 
tol  was  the  prey  of  a  turbulent  and  drunken  rab- 
ble.  They  broke  into  the  prisons,  and  having  let  loose  the 
prisoners,  deliberately  set  on  fire  the  buildings.  They  rifled 
and  burned  down  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Excise  Office,  and  many  private 
houses.  The  irresolution  and  incapacity  of  magistrates  and 
mHitaiy  commanders  left  a  populous  and  wealthy  city  at  the 
mercy  of  thieves  and  incendiaries  i  nor  was  order  ul  length 
restored  without  military  force  and  loss  of  life,  which  a 
more  timely  and  vigorous  interposition  might  have  averted." 
These  painful  events  were  deplored  by  reforraei's,  as  a  dis- 
grace and  hindrance  to  their  cause  ;  and  watched  by  their 
opponents,  as  probable  inducements  to  reaction. 

Hitherto  the  political  unions  had  been  locally  organized, 
and  independent  of  one  another,  while  forwarding  poKiicai 
au  object  common  to  all.     They  were  daily  grow-  "j^5°io'Mn4 
ing  more  dangerous  ;  and  the  scheme  of  an  armed  "i^i^K^teB. 

1  Anu.  R*e-,  1831,  p.  280;  Lift  of  Loni  Eldon,  iii.  153;  Courts  and  Cab- 
meta  of  WilL  IV.  and  Queen  Vict.,  i.  384. 

s  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  280. 

»  Ann.  Keg.,  1331,  p.  231.  Twelve  persons  were  kilieS,  and  ninety-four 
wounded  and  injurod. 
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national  guard  was  soon  projected.  But  however  threat- 
ening their  demonstrations,  they  had  been  conJucled  within 
the  hounds  of  law.  In  November,  1831,  however,  they 
assumed  a  different  character.  A  National  Union  was 
formed  in  London,  to  which  the  several  provincial  unions 
throughout  the  country  were  invited  to  send  delegates, 
From  that  time,  the  limits  of  lawful  agitation  were  exceeded ; 
and  the  entire  organization  became  illegal.* 

At  the  same  time,  meetings  assembled  in  connection  with 
the  unions  were  assuming  a  character  more  violent 
mmtings  and  unlawful.  The  Metropolitan  Union,  —  an 
association  independent  of  the  London  Political 
Union,  and  advocating  extreme  measures  of  democratic  re- 
form, —  gave  notice  in  a  seditious  advertisement  of  a  meet- 
mg  for  the  7th  of  November  at  ^\  hite  Con  luit  House  The 
ma^  <itiates  of  Hatton  Garden  issued  a  notice  declarmg  the 
propo  ed  meetmg  seditious  and  illegal  and  enioining  loyal 
and  well  dt  posed  peisona  not  to  attend  it.  Whereupon  a 
deputation  of  woiking  men  waited  upon  Loid  Melbourne  at 
the  Home  OffiLe  ind  weie  coniineed  by  his  lordship  of  the 
illegal  tj  oi  their  proceeding?  The  meeting  wa  at  once 
abmdoned  Dmger  to  the  public  peice  was  <nerted  by 
confidence  in  the  go\ernment  Some  exception  was  taken 
to  ai  tct  of  official  courtesy  towatds  men  compiomi'sed  by 
BeditKn  but  who  can  doubt  the  widorn  of  pieventing 
rather  thin  funiahing   a  breach  of  the  law 

Lawful  agitition  could  not  be  stayed  bit  when  aasocia 
PraclMBstion  t'on  ,  otherwise  dangerous  had  bigun  to  trans 
^Scai  S'^=^  '^^  ^"  Ministers  were  constrained  to  m 
unions  terfeie     and  iccoidmgly  on  the  22d  of  Novem 

her  1831  a  iroclamalion  was  issue!  for  the  rejre  sion 
of  political  unions  It  pointed  out  that  such  associitions 
composed  of  separate  bodies  with  variouo  dm  ions  and 
Bubdivi  ]on«    under  leadeis  with  a  gradation  of  r'krks  and 

1  an  Geo  III  c  Td    57  Ceo  HI  c  19   aipra  pp  173  184 
=  Ann.  Beg.,  1331,  p.  297. 
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authority,  and  distinguished  by  certain  badges,  and  subject  to 
the  geaeral  control  and  direclion  of  a  superior  council,"  were 
"  UDConstitutional  and  illegal,"  and  commanded  all  loyal  sub- 
jects to  refrain  from,  joining  them.  The  "  National  Political 
Union  "  denied  that  this  proclamation  applied  to  itself,  or  to 
the  majority  of  existing  unions.  But  the  Birmingham  Union 
modified  an  extensive  organization  of  unions,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  which  had  been  projecled ;  and  the  system  of  dele- 
gation, correspondence  and  affiliation  was  generally  checked 
and  discouraged.' 

On   the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the    6th  of  Decem- 
ber, political  unions  were  further  discountenanced  union,  aia. 
is  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  His  Maj-  j^p"^?*"™* 
esty  declared  that  such  combinations  were  incom-  ™°'- 
patible  with  regular  government,  and  signified  his  determi- 
nation to  repress  ail  illegal  proceedings.^ 

But  an  organization  directed  to  the  attainment  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  could  not  he  discontinued  until 
that  object  was  accomplished.  The  unions  con-  thre»t«Ding 
tinuedinfull  activity;  their  numbers  were  increased  *"'' 
by  a  more  general  adhesion  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  if 
ostensibly  conforming  to  the  law,  in  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions, their  proceedings  were  diaracterized,  more  than  ever, 
by  menace  and  intimidation.  When  the  third  Reform  Bill 
was  awaiting  the  Committee  in  the  Lofds,  immense  meetings 
were  assembled  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  populous  places,  which  by  their  numbers, 
combination,  and  resolute  purpose,  as  well  as  by  the  speeches 
made  and  petitions  agreed  to,  proclaimed  a  determination  to 
overawe  the  Peers,  who  were  still  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
withholding  of  taxes  was  again  threatened,  and  even  the 
extinction  of  the  peerage  itself,  if  the  bill  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and   Stafford  assembled  at  Newhall 
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HiH,  Birmingham,  to  the  number  of  nearly  150,000.  A 
petition  tQ  the  Commons  was  there  agreed  to,  praying  them 
to  withhold  the  supplies,  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;,  and  declaring  that  the  people  would  think  it 
necessary  to  have  arms  for  their  defence.  Other  petitions 
from  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  praying  that  the  supplies 
might  he  withheld,  were  brought  Co  London  by  excited  depu- 
tations.^ 

Tiie  adverse  vole  of  the  Lords  in  Committee,  and  the 
Banssmns  resignation  of  the  reform  ministry,  was  succeeded 
diSng'toe  t>y  demonstrations  of  still  greater  violence,  Revo- 
Re&nneriBis.  lutionary  sentiments,  and  appeals  to  force  and 
coercion,  succeeded  to  reasoning  and  political  agitation.  The 
immediate  creation  of  peers  was  demanded.  "  More  lords, 
or  none  : "  to  this  had  it  come,  said  the  clamorous  leaders  of 
the  unions.  A  general  refusal  of  taxes  was  counselled. 
The  Commons,  having  declared  themselves  not  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  had  no  right  to  vote  taxes.  Then 
why  should  the  people  pay  them  ?  The  National  Political 
Union  called  upon  the  Commons  to  withhold  supplies  from 
the  Treasury,  and  intrust  them  to  commissioners  named  by 
themselves.  The  metropolis  was  covered  with  placards 
inviting  the  people  to  union,  and  a  general  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  taxes.  A  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  was  coun- 
selled, "  (o  stop  the  Duke."  The  extinction  of  the  privileged 
orders, — and  even  of  the  monarchy  itself, — general  confusion 
and  anarchy,  were  threatened.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people 
marched  to  open-air  meetings,  with  banners  and  revolutionary 
mottoes,  to  listen  to  the  frantic  addresses  of  demagogues,  by 
whom  these  sentiments  were  delivered.'  The  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  was  even  encouraged  hy  men  of  station  and  influ- 
ence,—  by  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Duncomhe,  and  Mr.  William 

1  Ana.  Reg.,  1833,  p.  172;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xii.  376,  1032,  1274; 
Eoebiiok's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  295;  Prentice's  RecoHections  of 
MuDchesler,  408-415. 

^  Ann.  Reg.,  1632,  p.  169,  elseq.;  Boebuck'a  Hi3t.of  IheWhigHinistij, 
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Brougham.^  The  press  also,  responding  to  the  prevailing 
excitement,  preached  resistance  and  force.^ 

The  limits  of  constitutional  agilatioa  and  pressure  had 
long  heen  exceeded  ;  and  the  country  seemed  to  coDaidera- 
be  on  the  very  verge  of  revolution,  when  the  polit-  ^"J^op^j 
ical  tempest  was  calmed  by  the  final  surrender  of '"""■i*- 
the  Lords  to  lie  popular  wili.  An  imminent  danger  was 
averted  ;  but  the  triumph  of  an  agitation  conducted  with  so 
much  violence,  and  marked  by  so  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  revolution,  portended  serious  perils  to  the  even  course  of 
constitutional  government.     The  LorV  alo  e  h  d  b 

coerced  ;  but  might  not  the  executiv         d  tl         til 
ture,  at  some  future  period,  be  fore  1  bmi        th    lik 

coercion?     Such  apprehensions  were  h     t  j      fit 

from  the  immediate  aspect  of  the  t  b  t  f    th        xp 

rience  has  proved  that  the  success  of  th     p  p  1      m  li 
was  due,  not  only  to  the  dangerous  p  f  d  y 

but  to  other  causes  not  less  material  f  1    ^ 

—  Ihe  inherent  justice  of  the  measur     t    If  h  f  th 

middle  and  working  classes  under  the  guidance  of  their  natu 
ral  leaders,  and  tlie  support  of  a  strong  parliamentary  party, 
embracing  the  mtyorify  of  one  house  and  a  considerable 
minority  in  the  other. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  popular  excitement  was  raging 
in  England,  an  agitation  of  a  different  kind,  and  foi-  Agitation  tor 
lowed  by  results  widely  dissimilar,  had  been  com-  J^qS^"^ 
menced  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell,  emboldened  i630-3i. 
by  his  successful  advocacy  of  the  Catbohc-claims,  resumed  the 
exciting  and  profitable  arts  of  the  demagogue ;  and  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland.  But 
bis  new  cause  was  one  lo  which  no  agitation  promised  success. 
Hot  a  statesman  could  be  found  to  counsel  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.     All  political  parties  alike  repudiated 

1  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  Uie  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  291,  29T!  Hans.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,  xiii.  430,  June  51h,  1832. 
ii  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Vict.  i.  303-331. 
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it :  the  press  denounced  it :  the  sense  of  the  nation  revolted 
against  it.  Those  who  most  deplored  the  wrongs  and  mis- 
gorernment  of  Ireland,  foresaw  nothing  but  an  aggravation 
Mr.  o'Con-  of  Ihose  evils,  in  the  idle  and  factious  cry  for 
Eata'i^iS'  repeal.  But  Mr.  O'Connell  hoped,  by  demonstra- 
esMutire  tions  of  physical  force,  to  advance  a  cause  which 
^*^'^'-  met  with  none  of  that  moral  support  which  is 
essential  to  success.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1830,  a  pro- 
cession of  trades' unions  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  was 
prevented  by  a  proclamation  of  the  lord- lieutenant,  under 
the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  assemblies  and 
associations  in  Ireland,^  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
An  association  was  then  formed  "for  the  prevention  of  un- 
lawful meetings  ; "  but  ^ain,  the  meeting  of  this  body  was 
prohibited  by  proclamation.  Mr.  O'ConneU's  subtle  and 
crafty  mind  quickly  planned  fresh  devices  to  evade  the 
Act,  Firsl^  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law  against  socie- 
ties, he  constituted  himself  the  "  Pacificator  of  Ireland,"  and 
met  his  friends  once  a  week  at  a  public  breakfast  at  Home's 
Hotel.  These  meetings  were  also  proclaimed  illegal,  under 
the  Act.  Next,  a  number  of  societies  were  formed,  with 
various  names,  but  all  having  a  common  object.  All  these 
—  whatever  their  pretext  and  devices — were  prohibited. 

Mr  0  Connell  now  resorted  to  public  meetings,  by  which  the 
Mr  o  oQ  *cts  of  the  lord-lieutenant  were  denounced  as  tyran- 
w'ttM"  ™"'  meal  and  unlawful ;  but  he  was  soon  to  quail  before 
1831  the  law     On  the  ISthof  January,  1831,  he  was  ap- 

prehended and  held  to  bail,  with  some  of  his  associates,  on  in- 
formations chargmg  him  with  having  held  various  meetings,  in 
violation  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  proclamation.  True  bills  hav- 
ing been  found  against  him,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  first 
fourteen  counts  and  put  in  demurrers  to  the  others.  But  not 
being  prepared  to  argue  the  demurrers,  he  was  permitted  to 

1  10  Geo.  IV.  0. 1,  by  which  the  Catholic  Asaociation  had  been  sup- 
pressed (supra,  p.  209).  It  waa  in  force  for  one  year  from  March  6th,  1829, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  then  nest  session  of  Fariiaraent. 
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withdraw  them,  and  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  This  plea,  again, 
he  soon  aftei- wards  withdrew,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  first  four- 
teen counts  ill  the  indictment ;  when  tiie  attorney-general  en- 
tered a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  remaining  counts,  which  chai'ged 
him  with  a  conspiracy.  So  tame  a  suhmission  to  the  law, 
after  intemperate  defiance  and  denunciations,  went  far  to  dis- 
credit the  character  of  the  great  agitator.  He  was,  however, 
suffered  to  escape  without  puaishment.  He  was  never  brought 
up  for  judgment ;  and  the  act  of  1829,  not  having  been  renewed, 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  short  session,  in  April  1831.*  The 
repeal  agitation  was  for  a  time  repressed.  Had  its  objects 
and  means  been  worthier,  it  would  have  met  with  more  sup- 
port. But  the  government,  relying  upon  public  opinion,  had 
Dot  shrunk  from  a  prompt  vindication  of  the  law ;  and  men 
of  every  class  and  party,  except  the  followers  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  himself,  condemned  the  vain  political  delusions,  by  which 
the  Irish  people  had  been  disturbed. 

This  baneful  agitation,  however,  was  renewed  in  I8iO,  and 
continued,  for  some  time,  in  forms  more  dangerous  Renonaior 
and  mischievous  than  ever.     A  Repeal  Associa-  ^^^a'^'^ 
tion  was  formed  with  an  exteiisive  organization  of  i**- 
members,  associates,  and  volunteers,  and  of  officers  desig- 
nated as  inspectors,  repeal- wardens,  and  collectors.     By  the 
agency  of  these  officers,  the  repeal  rent  was  collected,  and 
repeal  newspapers,  tracts,  poems,  songs,  cards,  and  other  de- 
vices disseminated  among  the  people.     In  1843,  many  mon- 
ster meetings,  assembled  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  were  of  the  most 
threatening  character.     At  MuUingar,  upwards  of  jj    j^^^^ 
100,000  people  were  collected  to  listen  to  inflam-  ^^^ 
matory  speeches  from  the  liberator.^     On  the  hill  of  Tara, 
where   the   rebels   had  been   defeated  in    1798,  ^^^yj^ 
250,000  people  were  said  to  have  assembled^  for  ^^' 

1  Ann,  Reg.,  1831,  ch.  s.;  Hans.  Deb.  (Uth  and  16th  Feb.,  IS31),  U 
S«r.,  ii.  190,  609. 

a  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  228,  231. 

s  Ann.  Reg..  1S43,  p.331.  Some  said  er^i  a  miUion ;.  Speech  of  Aitoroej- 
Geneml,ii«i.,1344,  p.310. 
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the  same  purpose.  Tbese  meetings,  by  their  numbers  and 
oi^anization,  and  by  the  order  and  discipline  with  which  they 
were  assembled  and  marshalled,  assumed  the  form  of  military 
demonstrations.  Menace  and  intimidation  were  plainly  their 
object^  —  not  political  discussion.  The  language  of  the  lib- 
erator and  his  friends  was  designed  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  English  government  and  nation.  Eng- 
lishmen were  designated  as  "  Saxons : "  their  laws  and  rulers 
were  denounced  :  Irishmen  who  submitted  to  the  yoke,  were 
slaves  and  cowards.  Justice  was  to  he  sought  in  arbitration 
courts,  appointed  by  themselves,  and  not  in  the  conslituted 
tribunals.  To  give  battle  to  the  English,  was  no  uncommon 
Auf?.  aJUi,  theme  of  repeal  oratory.  "  If  lie  had  lo  go  to  bat- 
^^-  tie,"  said  O'Connell,  at  Eoscoramon,  "he  should 

have  the  strong  and  steady  tee-lotallers  with  him :  the  tee- 
total bands  would  play  before  them,  and  animate  them  in  the 
time  of  peril :  their  wives  and  daughter*,  thanking  God  for 
their  "obnety,  w  ouid  be  piajing  for  their  safely  and  he  told 
them  there  was  not  an  aimy  in  the  world  tliat  he  would  not 
fight,  with  his  tee  totallers  Ye  ,  tee  lotalism  was  the  first 
sure  ground  on  which  rented  then  hope  of  sweeping  away 
Saxon  dommation  an]  giving  Ireland  to  the  Irish  *  This 
was  not  conatilutional  igitatioi  but  disaffection  and  revolt. 
05(  gu,  At  length  a  mon  tor  metting  has  mg  been  an- 
'^  nounced  to  take  j  kcc  at  Clonlarf  near  Dublin, 

the  government  iiisued a prodimjlion ^  to  prevent  it  and  by 
necessary  military  precautions,  effectually  arrested  the  dan- 
gerous demonstration.  The  exertions  of  the  government 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  who  issued  a  no- 

1  Ann.  Keg.,  1843,  p.  234;  Ibid.,  1844,  p.  335,  e(  »ej.  Trial  of  Mr. 
O'Connell!  SHmming  up  of  chief  justico,  &c. 

3  The  proclamation  stilted  "  that  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  persona 
to  be  aasenibted  thereat,  are  not  the  fur  legal  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges,  but  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt  (he  govern- 
ment and  fonstitntion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  by  law  established,  and 
to  accomplish  alteratioDs  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  tealni,  by  in- 
timidation, and  the  demonstration  of  physical  force." 
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lice  abandoning  tlie  meeting,  and  used  all  Ms  influence  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  the  repealers. 

This  immediate  danger  having  been  averted,  the  govern- 
ment resolved  (o  bring  Mr.  O'Connell  and   his  Triaiof  Mr. 
confederates  to  jnstice,  for  their  defiance  of  the  andThTn!- 
law  ;   and  on  the  14th  of  October,  Mr.  O'Conneli,  P«Ji««dera. 
his  son,  and  eight  of  hia   friends  were  arrested  and   held 
to  bail  on    chaises  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  the  unlaw- 
ful assembling  of  large  numbers   of  persons   for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Union  by  intiraidation  and 
the  exhibition  of  physical  force.!     From  this  moment  Mr. 
O'Connell  moderated  his  language,  abjured  the  use  k„,  ^^ 
of  the  irritating  term  of  "  Saxon,"  exhorted  his  ^^^* 
followers  to  tranquillity  and  submission     and  ga\e  tokens  of 
Lis  readineas  even  to  abanlon  the  cau  e  of  repeal  it  elf  ^   At 
length  the  triil  wis  commen  el     but  at  the  out  TrisJcom 
set,  a  painful  incident  d  lo  to  the  peml  ar  co  idi  Yanlsth 
tion  of  Ireland  deprn  ed  it  of  much  of  its  mor  il  1^44 
weight,  and  ni?ed  imputations  of  unfairne  s      The  old  feud 
between  Catholic  and  Pioteslaiit  wis    the  foundation  of  the 
repeal  movement     it  emb  tiered  every   political  struggle, 
and  notonously  interfered  with  the  adminiatntion  of  justice 
Neither  party  expected  justice  from  the  other     And  in  this 
trial,  elevta  C-itbolic    having  been  clnllengfd  by  the  crown 
the   jury  was  composed  exclusively  ot   Protestants       The 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party  the  man  who  bad  tnumphed 
oser  Pioteatnnt  iscendencj    was  to  be  fried  by  his  iocs* 
After  a  tnil  of  twenty  five  daya  in  which  tl  e  proceedings  of 
the  agitators  were  fully  disclo  ed,  Mr  0  Conneil  wis  found 
guilty  upon  all,  or  parts  of  all,  the  counts  of  the  indictment ; 
and  the  other  defendants  (except  Father  Tierney)  Msysoth, 
on  nearly  all.     Mr.  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  ^^* 
year's  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  to  give 

1  Ann.  Rag.,  1845,  p,  237. 

2  Jbld.,  p.  233. 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixsiii,  435;  btxvi.  1956,  &c. 
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security  for  good  behavior  for  seven  years.  The  other  de- 
fendants were  sentenced  to  somewhat  lighter  punishments ; 
and  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  called  up  for  judgment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  now  old,  and  in  prison.  "Who  can 
The  writ  wonder  that  he  met  with  compassion  and  sympa- 
ofenor.  thy?  His  friends  complained  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  tried;  and  the  lawfulness  of  his  conviction  was  im- 
mediately questioned  by  a  writ  of  error.  Many  who  con- 
demned the  dangerous  excesses  of  the  repeal  agitation,  re- 
membered his  former  services  to  his  conntry,  his  lowering 
genius,  and  rare  endowments;  and  grieved  that  such  a  man 
should  be  laid  low.  After  four  months'  imprisonment,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  of  tlie  court  below  was  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  writ  of  error,  and  the  repealers  were 
once  more  at  liberty.  The  liberator  was  borne  from  his 
prison,  in  triumph,  through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  He  was 
received  with  tumultuous  applause  at  meetings,  where  he 
still  promised  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  his  rent  continued  to 
be  collected :  but  the  agitation  no  longer  threatened  danger 
to  the  state.  Even  the  miscarriage  of  the  prosecution  favored 
the  cause  of  order.  If  one  who  had  defied  the  government 
of  England  could  yet  rely  upon  the  impartial  equity  of  its 
highest  court,  where  was  the  injustice  of  the  hated  Saxon  ? 
And  having  escaped  by  technical  errors  in  the  indictment, 
and  not  by  any  shortcomings  of  the  law  itself,  O'Connell  was 
sensible  that  he  CGuld  not  again  venture  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  lawful  agitation. 

Henceforth  the  cause  of  repeal  gradually  languished  and 
EmIu  of  the  ^''^^  *"^*'  ^^^"'"g  '^°  support  but  factious  violence, 
repeal  ^Lta-  working  upon  general  discontent  and  many  social 
maladies,  it  might  indeed  have  led  to  tumults, 
rfrep^™  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  —  but  never  to  the  co- 
^tttion,  ercion  of  the  government  and  legislature  of  Eng- 
Mt  Smith  'and.  Revived  a  few  years  later  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien.  O'Brien,  it  again  perished  in  an  abortive  and  ri- 
diculous insurrection.^ 

1  Ann.  Eeg.,  1848,  p.  95;  Chron.,  p.  95. 
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During  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  other  combinations, 
in  both  countries,  were  not  without  peril  to  the  Oringo 
peace  of  society.  In  Ireland,  Catholics  and  Prot-  '"^km. 
estants  had  long  be«n  opposed,  like  two  hostile  races ;  ^ 
and  while  the  former  had  been  struggling  to  throw  off  their 
civil  disabilities,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  tithes,  to  humble 
the  Protestant  Church,  lo  enlarge  their  own  intluence,  and 
lastly,  to  secure  an  absolute  domination  by  casting  off  the 
Protestant  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  —  the  latter 
had  combined,  with  not  less  earnestness,  to  maintain  that 
Protestant  ascendency,  which  was  assailed  and  endangered. 
So  far  back  as  1795,  Orange  societies  had  been  established 
in  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  north,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  Protestant.  Early  in  the  present  century 
they  were  extended  to  England,  and  an  active  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  societies  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
As  the  agitation  of  the  Catholics  increased,  the  confederation 
expanded.  Checked,  for  a  time,  in  Ireland,  together  with 
the  Catholic  Association,  by  the  Act  of  1825,  it  assumed,  io 
1828,  the  imposing  character  of  a  national  institution.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  inaugurated,  in  London,  as  grand 
master :  commissions  and  warrants  were  made  out  under  the 
great  sciil  of  the  order :  ofiice-bearers  were  designated,  in 
the  language  of  royalty,  as  "  trusty  and  well-beloved : "  lai^e 
subscriptions  were  collected ;  and  lodges  founded  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  whence  delegates  were  sent  to  the  grand 
lodge.  Peers,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  country 
gent^men,  magistrates,  clergy,  and  oflicejrs  in  the  army  and 
navy,  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  this  oiganization. 
The  members  were  exclusively  Protestants :  they  were  ad- 
mitted with  a  religious  ceremony,  and  taught  secret  signs 
and  pass-words.^  In  the  following  year,  all  the  hopes  of 
Orangemen  were  suddenly  dashed,  and  the  objects  of  the 
institution  frustrated,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Protestant  cita- 
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del  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Hitherto  their  loyalty 
had  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  tl  P  t  t  eal;  but 
now  the  violence  and  folly  of  some  f  Ih  in  t  tive,  but 
least  discreet  members,  brought  imj    t  pon  their 

fidelity  to  the  crown.     Such  men  w        i  1    f  the  most 

extravagant  illusions.  It  was  pret  d  d  th  t  tl  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  preparing  to  seize  p  th  ro  aa  mili- 
tary dictator;  and  idle  plots  were  e  f  m  t  1  t  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Cla  as  and  the 

prospective  claims  of  the  infant  Pnn        V   t  a  female 

and  a  minor,  in  order  that  the  Duke  ot  Cumberland  might 
reign,  as  a  Protestant  monarch,  over  a  Protestant  people.^ 
Treason  lurked  amid  their  follies.  Meanwhile,  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  was  extended  until  it  numbered  1500  lodges  compris- 
ing 220,000  Orangemen  in  Ireland ;  and  381  lodges  in  Great 
Britain,  with  140,000  members.  There  were  thirty  Orange 
lodges  in  the  army  at  home,  and  many  others  in  the  colonies,^ 
which  had  been  held  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  reg  menls 

Secret  as  were  the  proceedmgs  of  the  GnuA  Orange 
Society  the  processions  of  its  lodge;  in  Ireland, 
tarj  inqui-  and  its  extensive  ramifications  elsewheie  could  not 
fjil  to  arouse  su  picion  and  alarm  and  at  length, 
in  1885,  the  magnitude  and  dangerou*!  character  of  the  organi- 
zation were  fullj  exposed  bj  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Common  It  nas  shonn  to  provoke  animo'iities  to  interfere 
with  the  admini  trition  of  ju  tice  and  to  en  lander  the  disci- 
Orange  todis"  phne  ot  the  aimy°  Mr  Hume  urged  the  aeces- 
cmdeinnea*  ^itj  of  prompt  measures  for  suppressing  Orange 
^®^'  and  other   seciet   asaociatitns  m  the  army;  and 

so  fully  was  the  case  estibhshed,  thit  the  House  concurred 
in  an  address  to  the  king  priying  him  to  suppres    political 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  xxxi.  797,  807;  Ann.  Keg.,  1836,  p.  11. 

2  Commons'  Report,  1836,  si.-xv.,  sxvii.!  Ann.  Reg.,  1836,  chap,  xii.; 
Martmeau'3  Hietur;-,  ii.  2SS-3T6. 

*  Report,  p.  xviii. 
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5  army,^  and  calling  atlenlion  to  tbe  conduct 
of  the    Dake   of  Cumberiand.     His  Majesty  promised  his 
ready  compliance.''    Tlie  most  indefensible  part  of  the  organi- 
zation was  now  condemned.     Early  in  the  ensuing  ^^jj^j, 
session,    the   disclosures  of  the  committee   being  J^°*' 
then  complete,  another  address  was  unanimously  iwiJIes.Peb. 
agreed  to,  praying  the  king  lo  take  measures  for 
the  effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  lodges  and  o-enerally  of 
all  political  societies,  exclud       p  t  d  ff       t   eligions, 

and  using  secret  signs  and   ymb  1        1  by     eans  of 

associated  branches.     Aga     th    k  1  h    House  of 

his  compliance.'     His  Maje  tj  1  b       commu- 

nicated to  the  Duke  of  Cumb  I  d  by  tl  H  S  cretary, 
his  Royal  Highness  annou  d  tl  t  h  1  d  1  3y  recom- 
mended the  dissolution  of  0  II  nd,  and 
would  take  measures  to  dis    1       b  m      Eld 

Other  societies  have  end  d  d  th    r  cause 

by  public  discussions,  and  appeals  to  their  numbers 
and  resolution.     The  Orange  Association  labored  of  Orange 
secretly  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  stimulate  the 
ardor  of  its  associates,  by  private  intercourse  and  correspon- 
dence.    Publicity  is  the  very  life  of  constitutional  agitation ; 
but  secrecy  and  covert  action  distinguished  this  anomalous  in- 
stitution.    Such  peculiarities  raised  suspicions  that  raea  who 
shrank  from  appealing  to  public  opinion,  meditated  a  resort 
to  force.     It  was  too  late  lo  repel  Catholic  aggression  and 
democracy  by  argument ;  but  might  they  not,  even  yet,  be 
resisted  by  the  sword  ? '     That  such  designs  were  entertained 
by  the  leading  Orangemen,  few  but  their  most  rancorous  ene- 
mies affected  to  believe ;  but  it  was  plain  that  a  prince  of 

Lnn,  Keg.,  1835,  chap.  xii. ; 
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the  blood  and  the  proudest  nobles,  —  inflamed  by  political 
discouteiits,  and  associated  with  reckless  and  foolish  men,  — 
might  become  not  less  dangerous  to  the  state,  than  the  most 
vulgar  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  failures  of  two  great  combinations,  respect- 

ively  reprf«enting  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
TajABSMia-  Ireland,  and  their  ancient  feuds.  While  they  were  in 

dangerous  conflict,  another  movement  —  essentially 
differing  from  these  in  ihe  sentiments  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  forwarded  —  was  brought  to 
a  successful  issue.  In  1833,  the  generous  labors  of  the 
Aati-SIavery  Association  were  consummated.  The  venerable 
leaders  of  the  movement  which  had  condemned  the  slave- 
trade,^  together  with  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  other  younger 
associates,  had  revived  the  same  agency,  for  attaining  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Again  were  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious feelings  of  the  people  successfully  appealed  to  :  again 
did  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  —  petitions,  addresses, 
and  debates,  —  stimulate  and  instruct  the  people.  Again 
was  public  opinion  persuaded  and  convinced ;  and 
a    noble  cause  was  won,  without  violence,  menace,  o 

Let  us  DOW  turn   to  other  combinations  of  this    period, 
Traaas'  formed  by  working  men   alone,  with   scarcely  a 

unions,  1834.  igg^gr  from  another  class.  In  183i,  the  trades' 
unions  which  had  hitherto  restricted  their  action  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  operatives  and  their  employers, 
were  suddenly  impelled  to  a  strong  political  demonstration. 
■Hm  Dorchea-  ^ix  laborers  had  been  tried  at  Dorchester  for  ad- 
ttr  labors™,  ministering  unlawful  oaths,  and  were  sentenced  to 
transportation.*      The  unionists  were  persuaded  that  these 

1  Supra,  p.  133. 

2  Life  of  Wilberfiirce,  v.  132-127, 163-171,  &c. ;  Life  of  Sir  Fowell  Bax- 
toD,  125,  266,  311,  &0.J  Ann.  Keg.,  1833,  ch.  vii. 

»  Conrta  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.,  &c.,  ii.  82.     The  Dulie  of  Bucking- 
ham says  that  two  out  of  tbe  six  "Dorchester  laborers "  were  dissenting 
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men  had  been  punished  as  an  example  to  tbemselves ;  they 
had  administered  similar  oaths,  and  were  amenable  to  the 
same  terrible  law.  Their  leaders,  therefore,  re-  ProceBBi™ 
solved  to  demand  the  recall  of  the  Dorchester  ^^^^pfU 
laborers ;  and  to  support  their  representations  by  ^^  i*^- 
an  exhibition  of  physical  force.  A  petition  to  the  feing  was 
accordingly  prepared ;  and  a  meeting  of  trades'  unions  was 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  escort  a  deputation,  by  whom  it  was  to  he  presented) 
to  the  Home  Office,  About  30,000  men  assembled  on  that 
day,  marahaUed  in  their  several  nnions,  and  bearing  emblems 
of  their  several  trades.  After  the  meeting,  they  formed  a 
procession  and  marched,  in  orderly  array,  past  Wliilehall,  to 
Kennington  Common,  while  the  deputation  was  left  to  its 
mission,  at  the  Home  Office.  The  leadei-s  hoped  to  over- 
awe the  government  by  their  numbers  and  union  ;  but  were 
quickly  undeceived.  The  deputation  presented  themselves 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  solicited  the  interview  which  Lord 
Melbourne  had  appointed :  but  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  under-secretary,  and  acquainted  that  Lord  Melbourne 
couid  not  receive  the  petition  presented  in  e  ich  a  manner, 
nor  idmit  them  to  hia  presence  attended  tatheyweie  by 
30  000  men  They  retired  humbled  and  crcBtfiUen  and 
half  atraid  to  announce  their  discomfiture  at  Kennington 
they  had  failed  in  their  mission  bj  reason  of  the  \ery 
demonstration  upon  which  they  h'»d  r    ted  their    hopes  ot 

Mtanwhile  the  procession  pisael  onn  irda  'Mihout  dia 
turhince  The  people  g'^zed  upon  them  ia  ihey  pa  ted  wilh 
mmgled  feelings  of  interest  and  pitj  but  with  httle  appre 
heuMon  The  streets  were  qutet  there  were  no  signs  of 
piepantion  to  quell  disorder  not  a  soldier  wis  to  be  seen 
eien  the  police  were  in  the  background  ^et  luiing  the 
previous  night,  the  metropolis  hid  been  prepared  as  for  a 
siege  The  itrepts  wen  commindel  by  un  een  artillery 
the  barracks  in  1  publ  c  otBces  w  eri,  filkd  w  ith   oldiers  under 
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arms  :  large  numbers  of  police  and  special  constables  were 
close  at  hand.  Riot  and  outrage  could  liave  be  a  u  lied  a 
a  blow ;  but  neither  sight  nor  sound  was  he  o  be  ay 
distrust  of  the  people,  or  provoke  thera  to  a  oil  on  w  h 
authority.  To  a  government  thus  prepared  nurabe  we  e 
no  menace  :  they  were  peaceable,  and  were  unmole  ed  The 
vast  assemblage  dispersed;  and  a  few  dajs  afte  w  d  a 
deputation,  with  the  petition,  was  courteously  received  by 
Lord  Melbourne.^  It  was  a  noble  example  of  moderation 
and  firmness  ou  the  part  of  the  executive,  —  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  all  times. 

Soon  after  these  events,  a  wider  combination  of  working 
TheChartisis,  men  was  commenced,  —  the  history  of  which  is 
1S37-184B.  pregnant  with  political  instruction.  The  origin  of 
Chartism  was  due  to  distress  and  social  discontents,  rather 
than  to  political  causes.  Operatives  were  jealous  of  their 
employers,  and  discontented  with  their  wages,  and  the  high 
price  of  food ;  and  between  1835  and  1839,  many  were  work- 
ing short  time  in  the  factories,  or  were  wholly  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  recent  introduction  of  the  new  poor  law  was  also 
represented  as  an  aggravation  of  their  wrongs.  Their  dis- 
contents were  fomented,  but  their  distresses  not  alleviated,  by 
trades'  unions. 

In  1838  they  held  vast  torch-light  meetings  throughout 
Tortii-iigbt  Lancashire.  They  were  addressed  in  language  of 
mMiinga.  frantic  violence ;  they  were  known  to  he  collecting 
arms  :  factories  were  burned  :  tumults  and  insurrection  were 
Not  23d  threatened.  In  November,  tlie  government  desired 
183S.  '  the  magistrates  to  give  notice  of  the  illegality  of 
such  meetings,  and  of  their  intention  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
in  December,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  that  purpose.* 
Hitherto  the  Chartists  had  been  little  better  than  the  Lud- 
dites of  a  former  period.     Whatever  their  political  objects, 

I  Ann.  Keg.,  183i,  Chron.  p.  58;  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.,  ii. 
a  Ann.  Reg,,  1839,  p.  304;  Carlylo's  Tract  on  Chartism. 
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they  were  obscured  by  turbulence  aad  a  wild  spirit  of  discon- 
tent,—  to  which  haired  of  capitalists  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  incitement.  But  in  1838,  the  "  People's  Petition, 
Charter  "was  agreed  upon;  and  a  cational  petition 
read  at  numerous  meetings,  in  support  of  it.'  Early  in  1839,  a 
national  convention  of  delegates  from  the  working  classes  was 
established  in  London,  whose  views  were  explained  in  the  mon- 
ster national  petition,  signed  by  1,280,000  persona,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  June.^  It 
prayed  for  univei-sal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parlia- 
ments, the  payment  of  members,  and  the  abolition  of  their 
property  qualiii cation, — such  being  the  five  points  of  the 
people's  charter.  The  members  of  the  convention  d 
appeals  to  physical  force ;  and  separated  themselves,  as  fi 
possible,  from  (hose  turbulent  Chartists  who  had  preached, 
and  sometimes  even  practised,  a  different  doctrine.  The 
petition  was  discussed  with  temper  and  moderation  ;  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  signs  of  submission  to  the  numbera  and  organ- 
ization of  the  petitioners.' 

While  the  political  section  of  Chartists  w 
Parliament  for  democratic  reform,  their  lawless 
associates,  in  the  country,  were  making  the  name  notsima 
of  Chartists  hateful  to  all  classes  of  society.  There  '"''''"'*'"''■ 
were  Chartist  riots  at  Birmingham,  at  ShefBeld,  at  Newcastle : 
contributions  were  extorted  from  house  to  bouse  by  threats 
and  violence ;  the  services  of  the  church  were  invaded  by  the 
intrusion  of  large  bodies  of  Chartists.  At  some  of  their 
meetings,  the  proceedings  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
those  of  1819.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Kersal  Moor,  near 
Manchester,  there  were  several  female  associations ;  and  in 
imitation  of  the  election  of  legislatorial  attorneys,  Chartists 
were  desired  to  attend  every  electioa ;  when  the  members 

I  Ann.  'Reg.,  1838,  Chron.  p.  120. 

"  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlviii.  223;  Ann.  Keg.,  1839,  p.  3M. 

B  June  14tb,  July  12t!i,  Hana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlviii.  223,  slix.  320.  A 
motion  foe  referring  it  to  a  commitlee  was  negaUved  by  a  majority  of  189 
—  Ayes,  46;  Noes,  235. 
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returned  by  show  of  hands,  being  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people,  would  meet  in  London  at  a  time  to  be  appointed. 
Kiot  at  Thousands  of  armed  men  attacked  the  town  of 

Newport.  Newport ;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Phiilipps,  the  ma^or  an  1  hi  brother  magistntes,  ■mi 
tlie  well-directed  iiri,  cf  a  small  tile  ot  troop  Three  of  their 
leadei-s,  Frost,  Williams  and  Jones  were  tried  ind  tians 
ported  for  their  share  in  this  rebellious  ontnge'  Such 
excesses  were  clearly  due  to  social  disorganizalion  among  the 
operatives,  to  be  met  by  commercial  and  social  remelies  — 
rather  than  to  political  discontents,  to  be  cured  by  constitu 
tional  changes  :  but  being  associated  with  political  agitation, 
they  disgraced  a  cause  which  — even  if  unstained  by  crimes 
and  outrage,  —  would  have  been  utterly  hopple^s 

The  Chartists  occupied  the  position  of  the  democrats  and 
wonknessof  radical  reformers  of  1793,  1817,  and  1819  Prior 
dM»rBionf  to  1831  reformers  among  the  working  classes  had 
iuB^iBiDu  alwijs  demanded  univeisal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  No  acheme  less  comptehensive  embraced 
their  own  claini'!  to  a  -hare  in  the  government  of  the 
country  But  measures  '.o  domocratie  having  been  repudi- 
ated by  the  Whig  party  and  the  middle  cl  isses,  the  cause  of 
reform  had  languished  In  1830  the  woiking  classes,  pow- 
erless alone,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  reform  party 
and  the  middle  c!as  es  and  waiving  their  own  claims,  had 
contributed  to  the  pas  ins  of  a  mea&tire  which  enfranchised 
eiery  da^s  but  them-ehci'  Now  Ihey  nere  again  alone,  in 
their  agitation  Their  numters  weie  greater,  their  knowl- 
edge advanced,  and  their  or^inization  more  extended:  but 
their  hopes  of  forcing  democraty  upon  Parliament  were  not 
less  de  perate  Their  predece  ors  in  the  cause  had  been 
met  by  repression  and  coercion  Free  from  such  restraints, 
the    Chartists   had  to  encounter  the  moral  force   of  public 

1  Ann  Eeg    1839  p  303    Chron  73  132-164. 
"   'J/jri.Vol  I  322,  Vol  II  196 
s  Supra,  p.  217. 
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opinion,  and   the  strength  of  a  Parliament   resting  upon  a 
wider  basis  of  representation,  and  popular  confidence. 

This  agitation,  however  hopeless,  was  continued  for  several 
years ;  and  in  1848,  the  Revolution  in  Fiance  in-  ci,ani3t 
spired  the  Chartists  with  iieiv  life.     Relying  upon  X^^]§i? 
the  pubhc  excitement  and  Iheir  own  numbers,  they  i^^^- 
now  hoped  io  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament,  what  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  from  its  sympathies.     A  meeting  was  ac- 
coi-dingly  summoned  to  assemble  on  the  10th  of  April,  at 
Ketininglon  Common,  and  carry  a  Chartist  petition,  pretend- 
ing to  bear  the  signatures  of  5,000,000  persons,  to  the  very 
doors    of  the   House   of  Commons.     The    Chartist   leaders 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  discomfituj-e  of  the  trades'  unions 
in  1835 ;  but  the  government,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
that  memorable  occasion,   prepared  to   protect   Parliament 
from  intimidation,  and  the  public  peace  from  disturbance. 

On  Ihe  6th,  a  notice  was  issued  declaring  the  proposed 
meeting  criminal  and  illegal,  as  tending  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm ;  and  the  intention  of  repairing  to  of  <*^  &"• 
Parliament,  on  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition, 
with  excessive  numbers,  unlawful,  —  and  calling  upon  well- 
disposed  persons  not  to  attend.     At  the  same  lime,  it  was  an. 
nounced  that  the  constitutional   right  of  meeting  to  petition, 
and  of  presenting  the  petition,  would  be  respecled.' 

On  the  10th,  the  bridges,  the  Bank,  the  Tower,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Kennington  Common,  were  guard-  The  special 
ed  by  hor^e,  foot,  and  artillery,  Westminster  "™''*°''"- 
Bridge,  and  the  streets  and  approaches  to  Ihe  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  offices,  were  commanded  by  un- 
seen ordnance.  An  overpowering  military  force,  —  vigilant, 
yet  out  of  sight, — was  ready  for  immediate  action.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  filled  with  police  ;  and  the  streets 
guarded  by  170,000  speeial  constables.  The  assembling  of 
this  latter  force  was  the  noblest  example  of  the  strength  of  a 
constitutional  government,  to  be  found  in  history.  The  main- 
1  Ann.  Eeg.,  1848,  Cbron.  p.  51. 
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tenance  of  peace  and  order  was  confided  to  the  people  them- 
selves. All  (.la^ses  of  society  vied  with  one  another  in 
lojalty  and  courage  Nohles  and  gentlemen  of  fashion,  law- 
yers, merch\nts,  Echolais,  clergymen,  fradeamen,  and  opera- 
tives, liaslened  together  to  be  sworn,  and  claim  iUe  privilege 
of  bearing  the  constable's  staff,  on  this  day  of  peril.  The 
Chartists  found  lhem-i,lves  opposed  not  to  their  rulers  only, 
but  to  the  \a>t  moial  and  material  force  of  English  society. 
They  might,  mdeed,  be  guilty  of  outrage :  but  intimidation 
was  beyond  llieir  power 

The  ChaitL>>t-,  proceedmg  from  various  parts  of  the  town, 
Fdiureof  "*  length  assembled  at  Kennington  Common.  A 
the  meeting.  ijQ^y  „)  ijO,000  nien  had  been  expected :  not 
more  than  25,000  attended,  ^—  to  whom  may  be  added  about 
10,000  spectators,  attracted  by  curiosity.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, theii'  leader,  being  summoned  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mayne, 
the  Police  Commissioner,  was  informed  that  the  meeting 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  if  Mr.  O'Connor  would  en- 
gage for  its  peaceable  character :  but  that  the  procession  to 
Westminster  would  be  prevented  by  force.  The  discon- 
certed Chailists  found  all  their  proceedings  a  mockery.  The 
meeting,  having  been  assembled  for  the  sake  of  the  proces- 
sion, was  now  without  an  object,  and  soon  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. To  attempt  a  procession  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Chartists  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, 
and  completely  entrapped.  Even  the  departing  crowds  were 
intercepted  and  dispersed  on  their  arrival  at  the  bridges,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  dangerous  reunion  on  the  other  side.  Tor- 
rents of  rain  opportunely  completed  their  dispersion ;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  the  streets  were  deserted.  Not  a  trace  was 
left  of  the  recent  excitement.* 

Discomfiture  pursued  this  petition,  even  into  the  House  of 

Commons.     It  was  numerously  signed,  beyond  all 

to  the  example ;   but   Mr.   O'Connor,   in   presenting   it, 

f***"""-        stated  that  it  bore  5,706,000  signatures.     A  few 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1848,  Chron.  p.  60;  Newspapers,  9th,  lOtL,  and  11th  April, 
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days  afterwards,  the  real  number  was  ascertaiDed  to  be 
1,900,000,  —  of  which  many  were  in  tiie  same  handwriting, 
and  others  ^ctitious,  jocose,  and  impertinent.  Tlie  vast 
numbers  who  had  signed  this  petition,  earaestly  and  in  good 
faith,  entitled  it  to  respect ;  but  the  exaggeration,  lerity,  and 
carelessness  of  its  promoters  brought  upon  it  discredit  and 
ridicule.'  The  failure  of  the  Chartist  agitation  was  another 
example  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  cause  not  supported  by  a 
parliamentary  party,  by  enlightened  opinion,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  several  classes  of  society. 

Tiie  last  political  agitation  which  remains  to  be  described, 
was  essentially  different  in  its  objects,  incidents,  ^oii.co™. 
character,  and  result.  The  "  Anti-Corn-Law-^"'™^"'- 
League"  affords  the  most  remarkable  example  in  our  history, 
of  a  great  cause  won  against  powerful  interests  and  preju- 
dice, by  the  overpowering  force  of  reason  and  public  opinion, 
"When  the  Le^ue  was  formed  in  1838,  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  first  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  the  landlords 
and  farmers  throughout  the  country,  firmly  upheld  the  protec- 
tive duties  upon  com  ;  while  merchants,  manufacturers,  trad- 
ers, and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  were  generally  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  parliamentary  advocates  of 
free  trade  in  corn,  led  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  had  already  exhausted  the  resources  of 
political  science,  in.  support  and  illustration  of  this  measure. 
Their  party  was  respectable  in  numbers,  in  talent,  and  polit- 
ical influence ;  and  was  slowly  gathering  strength.  It  was 
supported,  in  the  country,  by  many  political  philosophers, — 
by  thoughtful  writers  in  the  press  ;  and  by  a  few  far-seeing 
merchants  and  manufacturers :  but  the  impulse  of  a  popular 
movement,  and  public  conviction,  was  wanting.  This  it 
became  the  mission  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  create. 

This  association  at  once    seized  upon   all   the  means  by 

1  The  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  E,  Peel,  and  othere,  wbtb 
represenleil  as  having  signed  it  several  times.  —  Haoa.  Deb.,  8d  Ser., 
XEviiL,  235;  Report  of  Public  Petitions  Comnuttee. 
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which,  in  a  free  country,  public  opinion  may  be  acted  upon, 
iiaoigsni-  Free-trade  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  were 
lition.  circulated  with  extraordinary  industry  and  perse- 

verance. The  leaders  of  the  League,  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
Cobden,  addressed  meetings,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in 
language  calculated  at  once  to  instruct  llie  public  mind  in  the 
true  principles  of  free  trade,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  vital  importance  of  those  principles  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  England 
were  assembled  at  Westminster,!  Manchester,  and  elsewhere, 
who  conferred  wilJi  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament." 
In  1842  they  numbered  nearly  1600.°  In  London,  Drury 
liane,  and  Covent  Garden,  theatres  were  borrowed  from  the 
drama,  and  coaverted  into  arenas  for  political  discussion, 
where  crowded  audiences  listened  with  earnest,  and  often  pas- 
sionate, attention,  to  the  stirring  oratory  of  the  corn-law 
repealers.  In  country  towns,  these  intrepid  adFocates  even 
undertook  to  convert  farmers  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade; 
and  were  ready  to  break  a,  lance  with  all  comers,  in  the 
town-hall  or  corn-exchange.  The  whole  country  was  awak- 
ened by  the  masterly  logic  and  illustration  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright.  Religion  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  this  wide-spread  agitation.  Con- 
ferences of  ministers  were  held  at  Manchester,  Carnarvon, 
and  Edinburgh,  where  the  corn-laws  were  denounced  as  sin- 
ful restraints  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  were  exhorted  to  use  the  persua- 
sions of  the  pulpit,  and  every  influence  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing, in  the  cause.*  Even  the  sympathies  of  the  fair  sex 
were  enlisted  in  the  agitation,  by  the  gayeties  and  excite- 
ment of  free-trade  bazaars.^  Large  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected, which  enabled   the  League  to  support  a  numerous 

3  Prentice,  i.  101, 107, 126. 


Prenlice's  History  of  the  Cora-Law  League,  i.  29S. 
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stafiF  of  a^en  s  ho  everywhere  collected  and  disseminated 
nforma  on  upon  he  operation  of  the  corn  laws,  and  encour- 
a  ed      e        pa      on  of  petitions. 

By  e  m  '»n  public  opinion  was  rapidly  instructed,  and 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  in  corn.  But  Parliament 
and  the  constituencies  were  slili  to  be  oTercome.  Parha- 
ment  was  addressed  in  petitions  from  nearly  eveiy  parish ; 
and  nothing  was  left  undone,  that  debates  and  divisions  could 
accomplish  within  its  walls.  The  constituencies  were  appealed 
to,  at  every  election,  on  behalf  of  free-trade  candidates ;  the 
registration  was  diligently  watched  ;  and  no  pains  iSU. 
was  spared  to  add  free-trade  voters  to  the  register.  Nor  did 
the  League  stop  here ;  but  finding  that,  with  all  their  efforts, 
the  constituencies  were  still  opposed  to  them,  they  resorted 
to  an  extensive  creation  of  votes  by  means  of  40s.  freeholds, 
purchased  by  the  working  classes.* 

Never  had  political  organization  been  so  complete.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  favored  its  efforts ;  and  in  its  succcaa. 
1846,  the  protective  corn  law  —  with  which  the  most  power- 
ful Interests  in  the  state  were  connected  —  was  uncondition- 
ally and  forever  abandoned.  There  had  been  great  pressure 
from  without,  but  no  turbulence.  Strong  feelings  had  been 
aroused  in  the  exciting  struggle ;  landlords  had  been  de- 
nounced :  class  exasperated  against  class :  Parliament  ap- 
proached in  a  spirit  of  dictation.  Impetuous  orators,  heated 
in  the  cause,  had  breathed  words  of  fire:  promises  of  cheap 
bread  to  hungry  men,  and  complaints  that  it  was  denied  them, 
were  full  of  peril:  but  this  vast  ^organization  was  never 
discredited  by  acts  of  violence  or  lawlessness.  The  leaders 
had  triumphed  in  a  great  popular  cause,  without  the  least 
taint  of  sedition. 

This  movement  had  enjoyed  every  condition  of  success.  The 
causeitselfappealed  alike  to  the  reason  and  judgment  (^^j^^j 
of  thinking  men,  and  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  success. 

I  Jbid.,pasdm,  and  particularly  i.  64,  90,  126,  137,  225,  410;  ii.  168,  336 
&c. ;  M.  Basliat,  Cobdcn  et  la  Ugae  \  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  ISil. 
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(he  multitude  :  it  had  the  essential  basis  of  parliamenlary  sap- 
port  ;  and  it  united,  for  a  common  object,  the  employers  of 
labor  and  the  working  classes.  The  latter  condition  mainly 
insured  its  success.  Manufacturers  foresaw,  in  free  trade,  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  coun- 
try T  operatives  hoped  for  cheap  bread,  higher  wages,  and 
more  constant  employment.  These  two  classes,  while  sufier- 
ing  from  the  commercial  stagnation  of  past  years,  had  been 
estranged  and  hostile.  Trades'  unions  and  Chartism  bad 
widened  the  breach  between  tliem  ;  but  they  now  worked 
heartily  together,  in  advancing  a  measure  which  promised 
advantage  to  them  all. 

The  history  of  the  League  yet  fui-nishes  another  lesson. 
It  was  permitted  to  survive  its  triumph  ;  and  such 
niiwiam:ue  is  the  love  of  freedom  which  animates  Enahsh- 
men,  that  no  sooner  had  its  mission  been  accom- 
plisbed,  than  men  who  had  labored  with  it,  became  jealous  of 
its  power  and  dreaded  its  diclation.  Its  influence  r.ipidly 
declined ;  and  at  length  it  became  unpopular,  even  in  its  own 
strongholds. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  political  agitation,  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  perils  which  have  sometimes  threat- 
poiiucoi        ened  the  slate.     We  have  observed  fierce  anlago- 
"^  nism  between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  —  evil 

passions  and  turbulence, — class  divided  against  class, — asso- 
ciations overbearing  the  councils  of  Parliament,  —  and  large 
bodies  of  subjects  exalting  themselves  into  the  very  seat  of 
government.  Such  have  been  the  storms  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere, which,  in  a  free  state,  alternate  with  the  calms  and 
light  breezes  of  public  opinion  ;  and  statesmen  have  learned  to 
calculate  their  force  and  direction.  There  have  been  fears  and 
dangers;  but  popular  discontents  have  been  dissipated,  wrongs 
have  been  redressed  and  public  liberties  established,  without 
revolution !  while  popular  violence  and  intimidation  have  been 
overborne  by  the  combined  force  of  government  and  society. 
And  what  have  been  the  results  of  agitation  upon  the  legis- 
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lation  of  the  country  ?  Not  a  measure  has  been  forced  upon 
Parliament,  which  the  calm  judgment  of  a  later  time  has 
not  since  approved ;  not  an  agitation  has  failed,  which  poster- 
ity has  not  condemned.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  were  the  fruits  of  sueeessful  agita- 
tion ;  —  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Chartism,  conspicuous 
examples  of  failure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  agitation  to  be  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  state?  Are  the  people  to  be  ever  combining, 
and  the  government  now  resisting,  and  now  yielding  to,  their 
pressure  ?  Is  constitutional  government  to  be  worked  with 
this  perpetual  wear  and  tear,  —  this  straining  and  wrenching 
of  its  very  framework  ?  We  fervently  hope  not.  The 
sliu^les  we  have  narrated  marked  the  transition  fiwm  old 
to  new  principles  of  government,  —  from  exclusion,  repres- 
sion, and  distrust,  to  comprehension,  sympathy,  and  confi- 
dence. Parliament,  yielding  slowly  to  the  expansive  ener- 
gies of  society,  was  stirred  and  shaken  by  their  upheavings. 
But  with  a  free  and  instructed  press,  a  wider  representation, 
and  a  Parliament  enjoying  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people,  —  agitation  has  nearly  lost  its  fulcrum.  Should  Par- 
liament, however,  oppose  itself  to  the  progressive  impulses 
of  another  generation,  let  it  study  well  the  history  of  the 
past;  and  discern  the  signs  of  a  pressure  from  without, 
which  may  not  wisely  be  resisted.  Let  it  reflect  upon  the 
wise  maxim  of  Macaulay :  "  The  true  secret  of  the  power  of 
agitators  is  the  obstinacy  of  rulers;  and  liberal  governments 
make  a  moderate  people." ' 

The  development  of  free  institutions,  and  the  entire  rec- 
ognition of  liberty  of  opinion,  have  wrought  an  Aitewd 
essential  change  in  the  relations  of  the  govern-  ^'^^^^n't 
ment  and  the  people.  Mutual  confidence  has  ">  "i«  i™pie' 
succeeded  to  mutual  distrust.  They  act  in  concert,  in- 
stead of  opposition ;   and  share  with  one  another  the  cares 

1  Sp«ecli  on  Keform  Bill,  5lh  July,  1831;  Hans.  Deb,,  3d  Ser.,  iv.  118. 
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and  responsibility  of  state  affairs.  If  lie  power  and  in- 
dependence of  ministers  are  sometimes  impaired  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  the  whole  people  to  their  councils, — 
their  position  is  more  often  fortified  by  public  approbation. 
Free  discussion  aids  them  in  all  their  deliberations :  the  first 
intellects  of  the  country  counsel  them :  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  strengthens  their  convictions.  If  they  judge 
rightly,  they  may  rely  with  confidence  on  public  opinign ; 
and  even  if  they  err,  so  prompt  is  popular  criticism,  that 
they  may  yet  have  lime  to  repair  their  error.  The  people 
having  advanced  in  enlightenment  as  well  as  in  freedom, 
their  judgment  has  become  more  discriminating,  and  less 
capridous,  than  in  former  times.  To  wise  rulers,  therefore, 
government  has  become  less  difficult.  It  has  been  their  aim 
to  satisfy  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  whole  community, 
freely  expressed  and  readily  interpreted.  To  read  it  rightly, 
—  to  cherish  sentiments  in  advance  of  it,  rather  than  to  halt 
and  falter  behind  it, — has  become  the  first  office  of  a  success- 
ful statesman. 

What  theory  of  a  free  state  can  transcend  this  gradual 
coBcn  t  development  of  freedom,  —  in  which  the  power  of 
!ni>™iBeof  the  people  has  increased  with  their  capacity  for 
intelligence  self-govemment?  It  is  this  remarkable  condition 
epeope.  ^j^^^  j^^^  distinguished  English  freedom  from  de- 
mocracy. Public  opinion  is  expressed,  not  by  the  clamorous 
chorus  of  the  multitude,  but  by  the  measured  voices  of 
all  classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It  is  declared  by  the  press, 
the  exchange,  the  market,  the  club,  and  society  at  large.  It 
is  subject  to  as  many  checks  and  balances  as  the  constitution 
itself;  and  represents  the  national  intelligence,  rather  than 
the  popular  will. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Liberty  of  the  Subject  secured  before  Political  Privileges:  — General  War- 
rants:—  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act: — Impresament;  —  Kerenue 
Laws  as  affecting  CiVii  Liberty :  —  Commitments  for  Contempt :  —  Ai^ 
rests  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt:— Last  Relics  of  Slavery :  — Spies  and 
Inifarmers:  —  Opening  Letters;  —  Protection  of  Toreignera; — Extradi- 
tion Treaties. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  every  inatitulJon  has  been 
popularized,  —  every    public    liberty    extended.  Liberty  of 
Long  before  this   period,  however,   Englishmen  Ji'u^j^* 
had  enjoyed  personal  liberty  as  their  birthright,  ^ut"^*"" 
More  prized  than  any  other  civil  right,  and  more  pri'iiege'- 
jealously  guarded,  —  it  had  been  secured  earher  than  those 
political  privileges,  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  de- 
velopment.    The  franchises  of  Magna    Charta   bad  been 
firmly  established,  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  Star 
Chamber  had  fallen ;  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment 
had  been  wrested  from  the  crown  and  privy  1    1  b  rty 

had  been  guarded  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  At     j  dg 
deemed  from  dependence  and  corruption ;       d  j  from 

intimidation  and  servile  compliance.  The  1  dm  k  f 
civil  liberty  were  fixed :  but  relics  of  old  b  w  y  t 
to  be  swept  away,  and  traditions  of  times  1  f  nil 
freedom  to  be  forgotten.  Much  remained  to  b  d  f  th 
consolidation  of  rights  already  recognized  d  w  m  y 
trace  progress,  not  less  remarkable  than  that  h  b  i  h 
acterized  the  history  of  our  political  liberties. 

Among  the  remnants  of  a  jurisprudence  which  had  favored 
prerogative  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  was  that  of  esnemiwsr- 
the   arrest    of  persons  under  general    warrants,  """i  !''**■ 
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without  previous  evidence  of  their  guilt  or  identifica- 
tion of  their  persons.  This  practice  survived  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  continued  without  question,  on  the  ground  of 
usage,  until  the  reign  of  George  III,,  when  it  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  boldness  of  Wilkes  and  the  wisdom  of 
Lord  Camden.  This  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  No. 
45  of  the  "  North  Brilon,"  already  so  often  mentioned.  There 
was  the  libel,  but  who  was  the  libeller  ?  Ministers  knew  not, 
nor  waited  to  inquire,  after  the  accustomed  forms  of  law  ;  but 
forthwith  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  issued 
a  warrant,  directing  four  messengers,  taking  with  them  a 
constable,  to  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers; 
and  to  apprehend  and  seize  them,  together  with  their  papers, 
and  bring  them  in  safe  custody  before  him.  No  one  having 
been  charged  or  even  suspected,  —  no  evidence  of  crime 
having  been  offered,  —  no  one  was  named  in  this  dread  in- 
strument. The  offence  only  was  pointed  at,  —  not  (be  of- 
fender. The  magistrate,  who  should  have  sought  proofs  of 
crime,  deputed  this  office  to  his  messengers.  Armed  with 
their  roving  commission,  they  set  forth  in  quest  of  unknown 
offenders ;  and  unable  to  fake  evidence,  listened  to  rumors, 
idle  tales,  and  curious  guesses.  They  held  in  their  hands  the 
liberty  of  every  man  whom  they  were  pleased  to  suspect. 
Nor  were  they  triflers  in  their  work.  In  three  days,  they 
arrested  no  Jess  than  forty-nine  persons  on  suspicion,  —  many 
as  innocent  as  Lord  Halifax  himself.  Among  the  number 
was  Dryden  Leach,  a  printer,  whom  they  took  from  his  bed 
at  night.  They  seized  bis  papers ;  and  even  apprehended 
his  journeymen  and  servants.  He  had  printed  one  number 
of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and  was  then  reprinting  some  other 
numbers ;  but  as  he  happened  not  to  have  printed  No.  45, 
he  was  released,  without  being  brought  before  Lord  Halifax. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  arresting  Kearsiey  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Balfe  the  printer,  of  the  obnoxious  number,  with 
all  their  workmen.  From  them  it  was  discovered  that 
Wilkes  was  the  culprit  of  whom  they  were  in  search :  but 
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the  evidence  vras  not  on  oath  ;  and  the  messengers  received 
verbal  directions  to  apprehend  Wilkes,  under  the  general 
warranl.     AVilkes,  far  keener  than  the  crown  lawyers,  not 
seeing  Lis  own  name  there,  declared  it  "  a  ridiculous  warrant 
against  the  whole  English  nation,"  and  refused  to  Arrest  gf 
obey  it.     But  after  being  in  custody  of  the  mes-  ^*'i^«»- 
sengers  for  some  hours,  in  his  own  house,  he  was  taken  away 
in  a  chair,  to  appear  before  the  secretaries  of  state.     No 
sooner  had  he  been  removed,  than  the  messengers,  returning 
to  his  house,  proceeded  to  ransack  his  drawers  ;  and  carried 
off  all  his  private  papers,  including  even  his  wiE  and  pocket- 
book.     When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
Lord  Egremont,  questions  were  put  to  Wilkes,  which  he  re- 
fnsed  to  answer :  whereupon  he  was  committed,  ^   .j  ^^^^ 
close  prisoner,  to  tlie  Tower,  denied  the  use  of  pen  "*3- 
and  paper,  and  interdicted  from  receiving  the  visits  of  his 
friends  or  even  of  his  professional  adTisers.     From  this  im- 
prisonment, however,  he  was  shortly  released  on  a  jja,  2i 
writ  of  habeas  corpm,  by  reason  of  his  privilege  ^''^^■ 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

Wilkes   and  the  printers,   supported    by  Lord  Temple's 
liberality,  soon  questioned  the  legality  of  the  gen- 
eral warrant.     First,  several  journeymen  printers  igiinsi  the 
brought  actions  against  the  messengers.     On  the  juij  bui,  ' 
first  trial.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  —  not  allow-    ' 
iug  bad  precedents  to  set  aside  the  sound  principles  of  Eng- 
lish ta^, —  held  that  the  general  warrant  was  illegal;  that 
it  was  iliegally  executed ;  and  that  the  messengers  were  not 
indemnified  by  statute.      The  journeymen  recovered  300/. 
damages  ;  and  the  other  plaintiffs  also  obtained  verdicts.     In 
all  these  cases,  however,  bills  of  exceptions  were  tendered 
and  allowed. 

Mr.  Wilkes  himself  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Wood, 
under-secrelary  of  state,  who  had  personally  super-  wfikea' 
intended  the  execution  of  the  warrant.     At  this  tf^^o"^' 
trial  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Wood  and  the  mes-  8tii,iJ63. 
1  Almon's  Coir,  of  WUkea,  i.  96-124;  iii.  196-2X0,  &c. 
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sengers,  after  Wilkes'  removal  in  custody,  had  taken  en- 
tire possession  of  his  house,  refusing  admission  to  his 
friends;  had  sent  for  a  blacksmith,  who  opened  the 
drawers  of  bis  bureau ;  and  having  taken  out  the  papers, 
had  carried  them  away  in  a  sack,  without  taking  any  list  or 
inTentory.  All  his  private  manuscripts  were  seized,  and  his 
pocketbook  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack.'  Lord  Halifax 
was  examined,  and  admitted  that  the  warrant  had  been  made 
out,  three  days  before  he  had  received  evidence  that  Wilkes 
was  the  author  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  thus  spoke  of  the  warrant :  —  "  The  defendant  claimed 
a  right,  under  precedent-s,  to  force  persona'  houses,  break 
open  escritoires,  and  seize  their  papers,  upon  a  genera!  war- 
rant, where  no  inventory  is  made  of  the  things  thus  taken 
away,  and  where  no  offenders'  names  are  specified  in  the 
warrant,  and  therefore  a  discretionary  power  given  to  mes- 
sengers to  search  wherever  their  suspicions  may  chance  to 
fall.  If  such  a  power  is  truly  invested  in  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  he  can  delegate  this  power,  it  certainly  may  af- 
fect the  person  and  property  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom, 
and  is  totally  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  1000?  damages,^ 
Four  days  after,  Wilkes  had  obtained  his  verdict  against 
Mr.  Wood,  Drydeu  Leach,  the  printer,  gained  an- 
Munej.Dec.  Other  verdict,  with  400?.  damages,  against  the 
'  '  messengers.  A  bill  of  exceptions,  however,  was 
tendered  and  received  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  and  came  on 
for  hearing  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1765. 
After  much  argument,  and  the  citing  of  precedents  showing 
the  practice  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ever  since  the 
Revolution.  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  the  warrant  illegal, 
saying,  "  It  is  not  fit  that  the  judging  of  the  information 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  The  magistrate 
should  judge  and  give  certain  directions  to  the  officer."     The 

'  So  stated  bf  Lord  Camden  in  Entinck  v.  Carrington. 
2  Lofft's  Reports,  St.  Tr.,  xbt,  1163. 
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other  three  jadges  agreed  that  the  warrant  was  illegal  and 
bad,  helieving  that  "no  degree  of  antiquity  can  give  sanction 
to  an  usage  bad  in  itself."  ^  The  judgment  was  therefore 
affirmed. 

Wilkes  had  also  brought  actions  for  faJse  imprisonment 
against  both  the  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Egre-  ^a^g^,. 
mont's  death  put  an  end  to  the  action  against  him  ;  i»"^  Hau- 
and  Lord  Halifax,  by  pleading  privilege,  and  in- 
terposing other  delays  unworthy  of  his  position  and  char- 
acter, contrived  to  put  off  hla  appearance  until  after  "Wilkes 
had  been  outlawed,  —  when  he  appeared  and  pleaded  the 
outlawry.  But  at  length,  in  1769,  no  further  postponement 
could  he  contrived,  —  the  action  was  tried,  and  Wilkes  ob- 
tained no  leas  than  4000/.  damages,'  Not  only  in  this  ac- 
tion, but  throughout  the  proceedings  in  which  persons  ag- 
grieved by  the  general  warrant  had  sought  redress,  the  gov- 
ernment offered  an  obstinate  and  vexatious  resistance.  The 
defendants  were  harassed  by  every  obstacle  which  the  law 
permitted,  and  subjected  to  niinous  costs.'  The  expenses 
which  government  itself  incurred  in  these  various  actions 
were  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000^.' 

The   liberty  of  the   subject  was  further   assured,  at  this 
period,  by  another  remarkable  judgment  of  Lord  searrfi 
Camden.     In  November,  1762,  the  Earl  of  Hali-  Tr™^: 
fax,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  issued  a  warrant  ^^"^tJi 
directing  certain  messengers,  taking  a  constable  to  i'^' 
their  assistance,  to  search  for  John  Entinck,  Clerk,  the  author, 
or  one  concerned  in  the  writing,  of  several  numbers  of  the 

1  Burrow'sEep.,  iii.  1742;  Si.  Tr.,  sis.  1001;  Sir  W.  Blackstone's  Eep., 


n  trial  in  one  of  these  numerous  cases  on  the 
ground  of  excessive  damages,  Ch.  Juatiee  Pratt  saidi  —  "  They  heard  the 
king's  counsel,  and  saw  the  solicitor  of  the  treasiuy  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port aiid  maintain  the  legality  of  the  warrant  in  a  tyrannical  and  severe 
manner."  — 5<.  Tr.,  xi3c.  1+03. 
*  Almon's  CoiT.  of  Willies 
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"  Monitor,  or  British  Freeholder,"  and  lo  seize  him,  "  together 
with  his  books  and  papers,"  and  to  bring  them  in  safe  custody 
before  the  secretary  of  state.  In  execution  of  this  warrant, 
the  messengers  apprehended  Mr.  Enlinck  in  his  house,  and 
seized  the  books  and  papers  in  his  bureau,  writing-desk,  and 
drawers.  This  case  differed  from  that  of  Wilkea,  as  the 
warrant  specified  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  directed.  In  respect  of  the  person  it  was  not  a  general 
warrant;  but  as  regards  the  papers  it  was  i  general  search- 
warrant, —  not  specifying  any  particular  papers  lo  be  seized, 
b  t  °i  ■  th    'tj  to  th    m  er    to  tike  all  his  books 

d  p  p  CO  d    g        1    ir  dis    et  on 

M    E         k  b        h  f  trespass  against  the  mes- 

f       h  f  1      p  pers,'  upon  which  the  jury 

f      d        p       1        d  I      00/   damages.      This  special 

d      wa>    w      1      a   lly    r"'    d  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
Pl  1  11  765,  Lord  Camden  pro- 

d         lb  dm  He  even  doubted  the  right 

f   h  J     f  m       persons  at  aU,  except  for 

high  treason,  but  in  deference  to  prior  decisions'  the  court 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  right.  The  main  question, 
however,  was,  the  legality  of  a  search-warrant  for  papers. 
"  If  this  point  should  be  determined  in  favor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion," said  Lord  Camden,  "  the  secret  cabinets  and  bureaus 
of  every  subject  in  this  kingdom  will  he  thrown  open  to  the 
search  and  inspection  of  a  messenger,  whenever  the  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  think  fit  lo  charge,  or  ev^  lo  suspect,  a 
person  to  be  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher  of  a  seditious 
libel,"  "  This  power,  so  assumed  by  the  secretary  of  slate, 
is  an  execution  upon  ail  the  party's  papers  in  the  first  in- 
stance. His  house  is  rifled,  his  most  valuable  papers  are 
taken  out  of  his  possession,  before  the  paper,  for  which  he  is 
charged,  is  found  lo  be  criminal  by  any  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  before  he  is  convicted  either  of  writing,  publishing, 

1  Entinck  ii.  CarringtoQ,  St.  Tr.,  six.  1030. 

a  Queen  v.  Derby,  Fort.,  110,  and  R.  u.  Earbiiry,  2  Barimdist.,  298,  348. 
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or  being  concerned  in  tlie  paper."  It  had  been  found  by  tlie 
special  verdict  that  many  such  warrants  had  been  issued 
since  the  Revolution :  but  he  wholly  denied  their  legality. 
He  referred  the  origin  of  ihe  practice  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, which  in  pursuit  of  libels  had  given  search-warrants  to 
their  messenger  of  the  press,  —  a  practice  which,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  had  been  revived  and  author- 
ized by  the  Licensing  Act  of  Charles  II.  in  the  person  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  And  he  conjectured  that  this  prac- 
tice had  been  continued  after  the  expiration  of  that  act, — 
a  conjecture  shared  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.'  With  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
other  judges  of  his  court,  this  eminent  magistrate  now  finaily 
condemned  this  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice. 

Meanwhile,  the  legality  of  a  general  warrant  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.^  Several  mo-  Genemi 
tions  were  offered,  in  different  forms,  for  declaring  J^^^^  in 
it  unlawful.  While  trials  were  still  pending,  fariiameni. 
there  were  obvious  objections  to  any  proceeding  by  which 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  would  be  anticipated ;  but 
iu  debate,  such  a  warrant  found  few  supporters.  Those 
who  were  unwilling  to  condemn  it  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
had  little  to  say  in  its  defence.  Even  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-general  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  legal.  But 
whatever  their  opinion,  the  competency  of  the  House  to  de- 
cide any  matter  of  law  was  contemptuously  denied.  Sir 
Fletcher  Korton,  the  attorney-general,  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  "  he  should  regard  a  resolution  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  than  the  oaths  of 
BO  many  drunken  porters  in  Covent  Garden," — a  senti- 
ment as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  insolent.    Mr.  Pitt  affirmed 

1  Leach  V.  Money  and  others,  Butrow'a  Rep.  iii.  1693,  1767;  Sir  W. 
BlackstoDe'B  Rep.,  555,  The  same  view  was  also  adopted  by  Blaofcstone, 
Coram.,  Iv.  338,  n.  {Kerr's  Ed.,  1362). 

"  Jan.  19th,  Feb.  3d,  6lli,  13fh,  Uth,  and  llfh,  1764;  Pari.-  Hist.,  iv. 
1393-1418;  Jan.  29th,  1765;  IMd.,  xvi.  6, 
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"  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  of  sufficient  profligacy 
to  defend  this  warrant  upon  tlie  principle  of  iegality." 

In  1766,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  condemned  the 
Re&jiutionB  wairanl,  and  the  objections  to  a  declaratory  reso- 
mma*  Aptu  l^t'o"  "'S'^  therefore  removed ;  the  Court  of  Com- 
22d,  i766.  uion  Pleas  had  pronounced  a  search-warrant  for 
papers  to  be  illegal ;  and  lastly,  the  more  liberal  adminis- 
Iratioa  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  succeeded  to 
that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Accordingly,  resolutions  were  now 
agreed  to,  condemning  general  warrants,  whether  for  the 
seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  as  illegal ;  and  declaring 
them,  if  executed  against  a  member,  to  be  a  breach  of 
privilege.^ 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  carry  into  effect  these  resolutions, 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons :  but  was 
biu,  April  not  agreed  to  by  the  Lorda.^  A  declaratory  act 
'  "  was,  however,  no  longer  necessary.  The  illegality 
of  general  warrants  had  been  judicially  determined,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  approved  as  well  by  popular  opinion,  as  by  the 
first  statesmen  of  the  time.  The  cause  of  public  liberty  had 
been  vindicated,  and  was  henceforth  secure. 

The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  unquestionably  the  first 
security  of  civil  liberty.  It  brings  to  light  the 
ofiUbcBa  cause  of  every  imprisonment,  approves  its  lawful- 
'  ness,  or  Uberates  the  prisoner.  It  esacts  obedi- 
ence from  the  h  ghe  t  courts  Pwliament  itself  submits  to 
its  author  ty  '  ^o  r  {,ht  s  more  justly  valued.  It  protects 
the  subj  ct  f  om  unfounled  u  p  cions,  from  the  aggressions 
of  powe  vai  iron  abu  e  n  the  administration  of  justice.* 
Yet  this  protect  ve  law  vh  ch  g  ves  every  man  security  and 
confidence  in  t  mes  of  t  anqudl  ty,  has  been  suspended,  again 

1  Purl.  Hist.,  svi.  209. 

2  Ihid.,  211). 

0  May's  Law  and  Usage  of  Parliament,  76. 
J  Blflckstone's  Comm.  (Ken),  iii.  133-ltT,  &c. 
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and  again,  in  periods  of  public  danger  or  apprehension. 
Earely,  however,  has  this  been  suffered  without  jealousy, 
hesilatioo,  and  remonstrance ;  and  whenever  the  perils  of  the 
state  have  been  held  sufSdent  to  warrant  this  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  110  minister  or  magistrate  has  been  suffered  to 
tamper  with  the  law  at  his  discretion.  Parliament  alone, 
convinced  of  the  exigency  of  each  occasion,  has  suspended,  for 
a  time,  the  rights  of  individual",  in  the  interests  of  the  stat«. 
The  first  years  after  the  Revolution  were  full  of  danger. 
A  dethroned  king,  aided  by  foreign  enemies  and  a  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
powerful  body  of  English  adherents,  ms  threaten- Jto  itevoi^ 
ing  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  with  war  and 
treason.  Hence  the  libertiei  of  Englishmen,  so  recently 
assured,  were  several  times  made  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state.  Again,  on  occaaons  of  no  less  peril,  —  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715,  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  of  1722,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  realm  by  the  Pretender  in  1745, —  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.'  Henceforth,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  law  remained  inviolate.  During  the  American 
war,  indeed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  empower  the  king  to 
secure  persons  suspected  of  high  treason,  committed  in  North 
America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  of  the  crime  of  piracy ;  ^  hut 
it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  civil  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
at  home,  were  again  to  be  suspended.  The  dangers  and 
alarms  of  that  dark  period  have  already  been  recounted.' 
Ministers,  believing  the  state  to  he  threatened  by  traitorous 
conspiracies,  once  more  sought  power  lo  countennine  treason 
by  powers  beyond  the  law. 

Kelying  upon  the  report  of  a  secret  committee,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  for  a  bill  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  secure  Hsbesa 
and  detain  persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against  snBpeniian 
his  person  and  government.      He   justified    this  jj^j^guj* 

I  Pari.  Hial^  viii.  97-39;  xiii.  671.  In  1715  it  nas  stated  by  the  aolieiWr- 
genecal  t&at  the  act  had  been  auspDnflcd  nine  times  since  the  Revolution  \ 
and  in  lT9i  Mr.  Secrctorj-  Dundaa  made  a  similar  at  '  ".-».. 

a  In  1777,  act  17  Geo.  III.  c.  9. 
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measure  on  the  ground,  that  whatever  the  temporary  danger 
of  placing  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  it 
was  far  less  than  tLe  danger  with  which  the  constitution  and 
society  were  threatened.  If  ministers  abused  the  power 
intrusted  to  them,  they  would  be  responsible  for  its  abuse. 
If  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, and  a  small  body  of  adherents.  They  denied  the  dis- 
affection imputed  1«  the  people,  ridiculed  the  revelations  of 
the  committee,  and  declared  that  no  such  dangers  threatened 
the  state,  as  would  justify  the  surrender  of  the  chief  safe- 
guard of  personal  freedom.  This  measure  would  give  minis- 
ters absolute  power  over  every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  It 
would  empower  them  to  arrest,  on  suspicion,  any  man  whose 
opinions  were  obnoxious  to  them,  —  the  advocates  of  reform, 
even  the  members  of  the  parliamentary  opposition.  Who 
would  be  safe,  when  conspiracies  were  everywhere  suspected, 
and  constitutional  objects  and  language  behoved  to  be  the 
mere  cloak  of  sedition  ?  Let  every  man  charged  with  trea- 
son be  brought  to  justice ;  in  the  words  of  Sheridan,  "  where 
tbere  was  guilt,  let  the  broad  axe  fall ; "  but  why  surrender 
the  liberties  of  the  innocent  ? 

Yet  thirty-aiae  members  only  could  be  found  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  bilL'  Ministers,  representing  its  imme- 
diate nrgency,  endeavored  to  pass  it  at  once  through  all  its 
stages.  The  opposition,  unable  to  resist  its  progress  by  num- 
bers, endeavored  to  arrest  its  passing  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  but  all  their  efforts 
were  \  ■^m  With  free  mstitutions,  the  people  were  now  gov- 
erned accordmg  to  the  pnueiples  of  despotism  The  will 
of  Iheir  rulers  was  supreme,  and  not  to  be  questioned. 
After  eleien  divisions,  the  bill  nas  pressed  forward  as  far 
as  the  report,  on  the  s^me  night ,  and  the  galleries  being 
closed,  the  irguments  urged  again&t  it  weie  merely  ad- 
dre-'cd  to  a  determined  and  taciturn  majoufj  On  the 
following  day,  the  biU  was  read  a  third  time  and  sent  up  to 
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the  Lords,  by  whom,  after  some  sharp  debates,  it  was  speed- 
ily passed.' 

Tlie  strongest  opponents  of  the  measure,  while  denying  its 
present  necessity,  admitted  that  when  danger  is^^^^^^^^ 
imminent,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be  sacri-  i^EUMierof 
ficed  lo  the  paramount  interests  of  the  state.  Ring- 
leaders must  he  seized,  outrages  anticipated,  plots  discon- 
certed, and  the  dark  haunts  of  conspiracy  filled  with  distrast 
and  terror.  And  terrible  indeed  was  the  jwwer  now  intrusted 
lo  the  executive.  Though  termed  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  suspension  of  Magna 
Charta,^  aod  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  common  law. 
Every  man  had  hitherto  been  free  from  imprisonment  until 
charged  with  crime  by  information  upon  oath ;  and  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial,  and  the  judgment  of  bis  peers.  But  any 
subject  could  now  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices,  without  specific  charge  or  proof  of  guilt ;  his 
accusers  were  unknown;  and  in  vain  might  he  demand  public 
accusation  and  triaL  Spies  and  treacherous  accomplices, 
however  circumstantial  in  their  narratives  to  secretaries  of 
state  and  law  officers,  shrank  from  the  witness-box  ;  and  their 
victims  rotted  in  jail.  Whatever  the  judgment,  temper,  and 
good  faith  of  the  executive,  such  a  power  was  arbitrary,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  lo  be  abused-'  Whatever  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  justified,  —  never  did  the  subject  so  much  need 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  when  government  and  society 
were  filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  state  prosecutions,  and 
the  discredit  cast  upon  the  evidence  of  a  traitor-  iiacon- 
ous  conspiracy,  on  which  the  Suspension  Act  had  i79t-i8od. 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxi.  497,  621,  625. 

2  "  Nullua  liber  homo  capiatur  autimprisonetnr,  nisi  p«r  legale  judicium 
parium  Bunrum." "Sulli  negabamus,  iiuUi  diiferemus  justJciam." 

B  Blaclistone  Bays: — "It  has  happened  in  England  during  temporaiy 
BuBpensious  of  the  statute,  that  perEons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  merely  because  they  were  forgotten."  — 
Onam.  iii.  (Korr)  146. 
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been  expressly  founded,  ministers  declined  to  surrender 
the  invidious  power  witli  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 
Strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  the  opposition  to  the 
continuance  of  the  act ;  but  it  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
so  long  as  the  public  apprehensions  continued.  From  1798 
to  1800,  the  increaaed  malignity  and  violence  of  English 
democrats,  and  their  compliaty  with  Irish  treason,  repelled 
further  objections  to  this  exceptional  law."^ 

At  length,  at  (he  end  of  18tJl,  the  act,  being  no  longer 
biImmCo  defensible  on  grounds  of  public  danger,  was  auf- 
eionAcT™'  '^■'^'^  '**  expne,  after  a  continuous  operation  of 
ei^irflSOl  eight  jears^  But  before  its  operation  had  ceased, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  since 
indemnitj  the  Ist  of  February,  1793,  had  acted  in  the  appre- 
mii,  1801,  tension  of  persons  suspected  of  high  treason.  A 
measure  designed  to  protect  the  ministers  and  their  agents 
from  responsibility,  on  account  of  acts  extending  over  a  period 
of  eight  yeai"s,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  strenuous 
opposition.'  When  extraordinary  powers  had  first  been 
sought,  it  was  said  diat  ministers  would  be  responsible  for 
their  proper  eserdse ;  and  now  every  act  of  authority,  every 
neglect  or  abuse,  was  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  stated 
in  debate  that  some  persons  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
three  years,  and  one  for  six,  without  being  brought  lo  trial  ;* 
and  Lord  Thurlow  could  "  not  resist  the  impulse  to  deem 
men  innocent  until  tried  and  convicted."  The  measure  was 
defended,  however,  on  the  ground  that  persons  accused  of 
abuses  would  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  without  disclos- 
ing secrets  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  individuals  and  to  the 

1  In  1798  there  were  only  sever,  votes  againat  ita  renewal.  In  130O  it 
was  opposed  hy  twelve  in  the  Commong^  and  hy  three  in  tte  Lords.  It  was 
then  stated  that  twenly-nine  persons  had  been  imprisoned,  some  for  mote 
than  two  years,  without  being  hrought  to  trial.  —Pari.  Bist.,  sxsiv.  1184. 

"  The  act  41  Ueo.  111.  c.  26,  espked  lis  w«eks  aHei  the  commencement 
of  the  nest  session,  which  commenced  on  the  39(h  of  Oct.,  in  the  same 

»  Pari.  Hiat.,  xxxv.  1507-1549, 
*  im.,  xsxv.  1517. 
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stol*.  Uoless  the  bill  were  passec!,  those  channels  of  informa- 
tion would  be  stopped,  on  which  government  relied  for  guard- 
ing the  public  peace.'  When  all  the  aecuslomed  forms  of 
law  had  been  departed  from,  the  justification  of  the  executive 
would  indeed  have  been  difficult :  but  evil  times  had  passed, 
and  a  veil  was  drawn  over  them.  If  dangerous  powers  bad 
been  misused,  they  were  covered  by  an  amnesty.  It  were 
bettev  to  withhold  such  powers,  than  to  scrutinize  their  exer- 
cise too  curiously  J  and  were  any  further  argument  needed 
against  the  suapenyon  of  tlie  law,  it  would  be  found  ia  the 
reasons  urged  for  indemnity. 

For  several  years,  the  ordinary  law  of  arrest  was  free  from 
further  invasion.  But  on  the  first  appearance  of  sajp^n^on 
popular  discontents  and  combinations,  the  govern-  co^^Act 
ment  resorted  to  the  same  ready  expedient  for  ^^'■ 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  executive,  at  the  expense  of 
public  liberty.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
formed  part  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  repressive  measures  in  1817,'' 
when  it  was  far  less  defensible  than  in  1794.  At  the  first 
period,  the  French  Revolution  was  still  raging :  its  conse- 
quences no  man  could  foresee  ;  and  a  deadly  war  had  broken 
out  with  the  revolutionary  government  of  France.  Here,  at 
least,  there  may  have  been  grounds  for  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. But  in  1817,  France  was  again  settled  under  the 
Bourbons :  the  revolution  had  worn  itself  out :  Europe  was 
again  at  peace ;  and  the  state  was  threatened  with  no  danger 
but  domestic  discontent  and  turbulence. 

Again  did  ministers,  having  received  powers  to  apprehend 
and  detain  in  custody  persons  suspected  of  treason- g^j^fj^^ 
able  practices,  and,  having  imprisoned  many  men  *'"""'^i  i^'- 
without  bringing  them  to  trial,  —  seek  indemnity  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  tumultuous  assemblies."     Magistrates  had  seized  papers 

I  Pari.  Hist.,  X5atv.  1510.  «  Siipra,  p.  186. 

B  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Scr.,  xxsv.  491,  651,  643,  708,796,  &e.;  67  Geo.  I  n. 
0.  5S;  repealed  by  58  Geo.  III.  c.  1. 
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and  arms,  and  interfered  with  meetings,  under  circumslences 
not  warranted  even  by  the  exceptional  powers  intrusted  to 
them  :  but  having  acted  in  good  faith  for  tlie  repression  of 
tumults  and  sedition,  they  claimed  protection.  This  hill  was 
not  passed  without  strenuous  resistance.  The  executive  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  exercise  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 
Ninety-six  persons  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  Of 
these,  forty-four  were  taken  by  warrant  of  the  secretary  of 
state ;  four  by  warrant  of  the  privy  council ;  (he  remainder 
on  the  warrants  of  magistrates.  Not  one  of  those  arrested 
on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  had  been  brought  to 
trial.  The  four  arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, were  tried  and  acquitted.^  Prisoners  had  been  moved 
from  pi'ison  to  prison  in  chains ;  and  after  a  long,  painful, 
and  even  solitary  imprisonment,  discharged  on  their  recog- 
nizances, without  frial.^ 

Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  complaining  of  cruel- 
ties and  hardships ;  and  though  falsehood  and  ex- 
crnqpiiiping  aggeratlou  characterized  many  of  their  statements, 
the  justice  of  inquiry  was  insisted  on,  before  a 
general  indemnity  was  agreed  to.  "  They  were  called  upon," 
said  Mr.  Lambton,  ■'  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  all 
the  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that  had  been  committed 
under  the  Suspension  Act.  They  were  required  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  just  complaint,  —  to  disregard  the  numerous  petitions 
that  had  been  presented,  arraigning  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
detailing  acts  of  cruelty  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Baatile,  and  demanding  full  and  open  investigation."  •  But 
on  behalf  of  government,  it  appeared  that  in  no  instance 
bad  warrants  of  detention  been  issued,  except  on  information 
upon  oath  ;  *  and  the  attorney-general  declared  that  none  of 

1  Lords'  Epport  on  Oie  Slate  of  the  Couulty. 
ties  had  escaped,    Hans.  Deh.,  Int  Ser,,  xxxvi 
HarcIi9th,lS18:  ltld.,mi. 

2  Petitions  of  Benbow,  Dnimmond,  Baggnley,  Leach,  Seholes,  Ogden, 
and  othere.  -  Hans.  Deb,,  Ist  Ser.,  xnxvii.  438, 411,  458,  48!,  519. 

■  March  9th,  lgl8j  Hiuis.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvii.  S»l. 

*  Lordfl';E^  on  State  of  Uie  Nation,  Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  sxxvii.  674. 
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out  their  warning.  Even  Lord  Sidmouth  was  afterwards  satis- 
fied with  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  Six  Acta  ;  and,  while 
stifling  public  discussion,  did  not  venture  to  propose  another 
forfeiture  of  personal  liberty.  And  happily,  since  bis  time, 
ministers,  animated  by  a  higher  spirit  of  statesmanship,  have 
known  how  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  in  England, 
without  the  aid  of  abnormal  powers. 

In  Ireland,  a  less  settled  state  of  society,  —  agrarian  out- 
rages, —  feuds  envenomed  by  many  deeds  of  blood,  suBptnrion 
—  and  dangerous  conspiracies,  have  too  often  called  ^JJ^j^t 
for  sacrifices  of  liberty  Before  the  Union,  a"'^"'""''- 
bloody  rebellion  demanded  this  security;  and  since  that 
period,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended  on 
no  less  than  six  occa'^ions.^  The  last  Suspension  Act,  in 
1848,  was  rendered  uecessary  by  an  imminent  rebellion, 
openly  organized  and  threatened  :  when  the  people  were  arm- 
ing, and  their  leaders  incitmg  tbem  to  massacre  and  plunder.* 
Other  measures  ia  restraint  of  crime  and  outrage  have  also 
pressed  upon  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  rapid  advancement  of  that  country 
in  wealth  and  industry,  in  enlightenment  and  social  improve- 
ment, may  henceforth  entitle  its  spirited  and  generous  people 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  confidence  as  their  English, 
neighbors. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  laws,  —  the  most 

1  Feb.  17th,  1818,  Hans.  Deb.,  Is6  Ser.,  nxxvii.  199,  881,  953,  &c. 
»  It  was  suspended  in  1800,  at  tlie  very  time  of  the  Union;  ttom  1803 
till  1305!  from  1807  tilnSlO;  in  1814;  and  irom  1822  till  182*. 
8  Hana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  c.  G96-755. 
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signal  exception  to  personal  freedom,  —  is  lo  be  found  in  the 
impraa-  custom  of  impressment  for  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
ment.  yJQg_     There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  freedom 

in  a  conscription  or  forced  levy  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  submitted  to,  in  the  freest  republic,  like 
the  payment  of  taxes.  The  services  of  every  subject  may 
be  required,  in  such  form  as  the  slate  determines.  But  im- 
pressment is  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  seizure  of  individ- 
uals from  among  the  general  body  of  citizens.  It  differs 
from  conscription,  as  a  particular  confiscation  differs  from  a 
general  tax. 

The  impressment  of  soldiers  for  the  wars  was  formerly 
exercised  as  part  of  the  royal  prerogative;  but 

Impress-  "^    ,  i        n  i-,  i 

mentfortiia  among  the  services  rendered  to  liberty  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  its  earlier  councils,  this  cus- 
tom was  condemned,  "  except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  sud- 
den coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or  ex- 
cept "  in  the  ease  of  persons  "  otherwise  bound  by  the  tenure 
of  their  lands  or  possessions." '  The  prerogative  waa  dis- 
eontinued  :  but  during  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  temptation 
of  impressment  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  Parliament. 
The  class  on  whom  it  fell,  however,  found  liltJe  sympathy 
from  society.  They  were  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were 
held  to  be  better  employed  in  defence  of  their  country,  than 
in  plunder  and  mendicancy."  During  the  American  war, 
impressment  was  permitted  in  the  case  of  all  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  not  following  any  lawful  trade  or  having 
some  substance  sufficient  for  (heir  maintenance.'  Such  men 
were  seized  upon,  without  compunction,  and  hurried  to  the 
war.  It  was  a  dangerous  license,  repugnant  to  the  free  spirit 
of  our  laws ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  state  has  trusted  to 
bounties  and  the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  not  to  impressment, 
—  for  strengthening  its  land  forces. 
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But  for  manning  the  navy  in  lime  of  war,  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  has  been  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon  law  and  by  many  statutes.^  The  hardships  mentrorthe 
and  cruellies  of  the  system  were  notorious.^  No 
violation  of  natural  liberty  could  be  more  gross.  Free  men 
were  forced  into  a  painful  and  dangerous  service,  not  only 
against  their  will,  but  often  by  fraud  and  violence.  Entrap- 
ped in  laveras,  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  armed  press- 
gangs,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  were  hurried  on  board 
ship,  to  die  of  wounds  or  pestilence.  Impressment  was  re- 
stricted by  law  to  seamen,  who,  being  most  needed  for  the 
fleet,  chiefly  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  press-gangs. 
They  were  taken  on  the  coast,  or  seized  on  board  merchant- 
ships,  like  criminals :  ships  at  sea  were  rifled  of  their  crews, 
and  left  without  sufficient  hands  to  take  them  safely  into  port. 
Sfay,  we  even  find  soldiers  employed  to  assist  the  press- 
gangs  :  villages  invested  by  a  regular  force :  sentries  stand- 
ing with  fixed  bayonets;  and  churches  surrounded,  during 
divine  service,  to  seize  seamen  for  the  fleet,* 

The  lawless  press-gangs  were  no  respecters  of  persons. 
In  vaiu  did  apprentices  and  landsmen  claim  ex-  Prcaa^nga. 
emption.  They  were  skulking  sailors  ia  disguise,  or  would 
make  good  seamen  at  the  first  scent  of  salt-water;  and 
were  carried  off  to  the  sea  ports.  Press-gangs  were  the 
terror  of  citizens  and  apprentices  in  London,  of  laborers  in 
villages,  and  of  artisans  in  the  remotest  inland  towns. 
Their  approach  was  dreaded  like  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  To  escape  their  swoop,  men  forsook  their  trades 
and  families  and  fled,  —  or  armed  themselves  for  resistance. 
Their  deeds  have  been  recounted  in  history,  in  fiction,  and 
in  song.  Outrages  were  of  course  deplored;  but  tJie  navy 
was  the  pride  of  England,  and  every  one  agreed  that  it  must 

1  Sir  M.  FoatCT's  Rep.,  IM;  Stat.  2  Rich.  II.  c  4;  2  &  3  Pliil.,  and  Mary 
C.  16,  &C-;  6  &  6  Will.  IV".  0.  24;  Barrington  on  the  Slatules,  334!  Black- 
stone,  i.  *25  (Kerr);  Stephen's  Comm.,  iL  676  (  Pari.  Hist,,  vi.  618. 

2  Pari.  Hist.,  xt-  544,  xix.  81,  &c. 

8  Dec.  2d,  1J55,  Pari.  Hist,,  KV.  549. 
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be  recruited.  In  vain  were  other  means  suggested  for  man- 
ning the  fleet,  —  higher  wages,  limited  service,  and  increased 
pensions.  Such  schemes  were  doubtful  expedients :  the  navy 
could  not  be  hazarded :  press-gangs  must  still  go  forth  and 
execute  their  rough  commission,  or  England  would  be  lost. 
And  so  impressment  prospered.' 

So  constant  were  the  draughts  of  seamen  for  the  American 
war,  that  in  1779  the  custoraary  exemptions  from 

Eetroapec-  -  i  i  -m- 

n™  Act,  impressment  were  withdrawn.  Men  lollowjng 
callings  under  the  protection  of  various  statutes 
were  suddenly  kidnapped,  by  the  authority  of  Parliameai, 
and  sent  to  the  fleet ;  and  this  invasion  of  their  rights  was 
effected  in  the  ruffianly  spirit  of  the  press-gang.  A  bill  pro- 
posed late  at  night,  in  a  thin  house,  and  without  notice, — 
avowedly  in  order  to  surprise  its  victims,  —  was  made  retro- 
spective in  its  operation.  Even  before  it  was  proposed  lo 
Parliament,  orders  had  been  given  for  a  vigorous  impress- 
ment, without  any  regard  to  the  existing  law.  Every  illegal 
act  was  to  be  made  lawful ;  and  men  who  had  been  seized 
in  violation  of  statutes,  were  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
Bniistment  ^  ^^^  ^^  habeas  corpus.^  Early  in  the  next  ex- 
Aet.  1795.  hausting  war,  the  state,  unable  to  spare  its  rogues 
and  vagabonds  for  the  army,  allowed  them  to  be  impressed, 
with  smugglers  and  others  of  doubtful  means  and  industry, 
for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  The  select  body  of  electors 
were  exempt ;  but  all  other  men  out  of  work  were  lawful 
prize.  Their  service  was  without  limit;  they  might  be 
slaves  for  life.^ 

Throughout  the  war,  these  sacrifices  of  liberty  were  ex- 

i  See  debate  on  Mr.  Luttrell's  motion,  March  lltli,  lT77i  Pari.  Hist., 
xix.  81.  On  the  22d  Nov.,  1770,  Lord  Chatham  said:  — "I  am  myself 
cleariy  convinced,  and  I  believe  every  man  wiio  knows  anything  of  the 
English  navy  will  admowledge,  that,  without  impressing,  it  is  impossihla 
to  equip  a  respectablB  fleet  within  the  lime  in  which  such  armaments  ate 
uBufllly  wanted,"  —  Pari  Bist,  svL  1101. 

«  June  23d,  1779.  Speech  of  the  attoraey-general  Wadderbum;  Pari. 
Hist,  xs,  962;  29  Geo.  111.  c.  75. 

a  35  (Jeo.  lU.  c.  34. 
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acted  for  the  public  safetj.  But  when  the  land  was  once 
more  blessed  with  peace,  it  nia  asked  if  they 
would  be  endured  agtin  The  evils  of  impress-  "iate  tiie 
ment  were  repeatedly  di  cusoed  in  Parhament,  and  '™''° 
schemes  of  voluntary  enlistment  proposed  by  Mr,  Hume ' 
and  others.^  Ministers  and  Parliament  were  no  less  alive 
to  the  dangerous  principles  on  which  recruiting  for  the  navy 
had  hitherto  been  conducted ;  and  devised  new  expedients 
more  consistent  with  the  national  defences  of  a  fi-ee  country. 
Higher  wages,  larger  bounties,  shorter  periods  of  service, 
and  a  reserve  volunteer  force," — such  have  been  the  means 
by  which  the  navy  has  been  at  once  strengthened  and  pop- 
ularized. During  the  Kussian  war  great  fleets  were  manned 
for  (he  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  by  volunteers.  Im- 
pressment, —  not  yet  formally  renounced  by  law,  —  has  been 
condemned  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country ;  *  and 
we  may  hope  that  modern  statesmanship  has,  at  length,  pro- 
vided for  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  by  measures  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  personal  liberty  of  British  subjects  has  further  suf- 
fered from  rigors  and  abuses  of  the  law.  The  su-  R^Tenue 
pervision  necessary  for  the  collection  of  taxes, —  ^™- 
and  especially  of  the  excise,  —  has  been  frequently  observed 
upon,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  natural  freedom  of  the  subject 
The  visits  of  revenue  officers  throughout  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  summary  procedure  by  which  penalties  are 
enforced,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  informers,  have 

1  June  loth,  1S24;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Sat.,  si.  1171;  Jqne  Bth,  1825 ;  Ibid., 
siii.  1097. 

2  Mr.  Buckingham,  Ang.  15th,  1833;  March  4tb,  1834;  Huns.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser,  sx.  691;  xxi.  1061;  Earl  qf  Jhirham,  March  3d,  1834;  J&id.,  xxi. 
9B2;  Capt  Hairia,  May  23d,  1850;  Had.,  cxi.  279. 

«  B  &  G  Will.  IV.  c.  24;  Hans.  Deb.,  3<l  Ser.,  ixvi.  1120;  scii.  10,  729; 
16  &  17  Vict-  c.  69;  IT  &  18  Vict.  c.  18. 

*  The  able  commission  on  mannmg  the  navy,  in  1859,  reported  "the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  shows  that  the  sys- 
tem of  naval  impressment,  as  practised  in  former  wars,  could  not  now  t>e 
Bnccessfuliy  enforced."  —  p.  xj. 
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been  among  the  most  popular  arguments  against  duties  of 
excise.'^  The  repeal  of  many  of  these  duties,  under  an 
improved  fiscal  policy,  has  contributed  as  well  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  to  their  material  welfare. 

But  restraints  and  vexations  were  not  the  worst  incidents  of 
c„„„  the  revenue  laws.     An  onerous  and  complicated 

dsbtore.  system  of  taxation  involved  numerous  breaches 
of  the  law.  Many  were  punished  with  fines,  which,  if  not 
paid,  were  followed  by  imprisonment.  It  was  right  that  the 
law  should  be  vindicated ;  but  while  other  offences  escaped 
with  Jimiled  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  luckless  debtors  of 
the  crown,  if  too  poor  to  pay  their  fees  and  costs,  might  suffer 
imprisonment  for  life.^  Even  when  the  legislature  at  length 
took  pity  upon  other  debtors,  this  class  of  prisoners  were 
excepted  from  its  merciful  care,*  But  they  have  since 
shared  in  the  milder  pohcy  of  our  laws ;  and  have  received 
ample  indulgence  from  the  Treasury  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,* 

While  Parliament  continued  fo  wield  its  power  of  commit- 
ment capriciously  and  vindictively,  —  not  in  vindi- 
cation of  its  own  just  authority,  but  for  the  punish- 
ment of  libels,  and  other  offences  cognizable  by  the 
MfflichBiBnt  law,  —  it  was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  those 
op™  J-  grbitpary  acts  of  prerogative  which  the  law  had 
already  condemned,  as  repugnant  to  liberty.  Its  abuses, 
however,  survived  but  for  a  few  years  aftej"  the  accession  of 
Gleorge  1 11,^ 

1  Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  "  the  l^eqaent  visits  and  odions  eiaminatian 
of  the  tax-gatherers,"  says:  —  "  Dealers  have  no  respite  tVom  the  cantiniuki 

stone  saya:  — "  The  rigor,  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise  iaws,  seem 
hardly  compatlhle  with  the  temper  of  a  iree  nation." — Comm.,  i.  308 
(Ken's  ed.). 

«  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  viii.  SOS, 

»  63  Geo,  m.  c.  102,  §  51. 

•  7Geo.  IV.  0.57,4  74!  1  &  a  Viet.  c.  lll),§§  103, 104. 

E  Svpra,  Chap.  VII. ;  and  see  Townsend'8  Mem.  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mone,  pasdtn. 
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Bat  another  power,  of  like  character,  continued  to  impose 
■ —  and  still  ocLa  lonally  permits  —  the  mo  t  cr  lel 
resfraintb  ufon  personal  libeify     A  ciuitof  equitj  ne  tsfor 
can   only  enfoice    obedienLe   to  ita  autlonty  by  "'"     *" 
imprisonment       If  obedience   be   refused    CDnimitmont  for 
contempt  must  follow       The  authoiity  of  the  court  ■viotild 
otherwiao  be  defied  ■wid  its  jurisdiction  rendered  nugatory 
But  out  ot  this  nece  sary  judicial  proLesa  grew  up  gross 
abuses  an  I  oppression      Ordinary  offences  are  purged  by 
certain  terms  of  impri  onmeni     men    ufler  punishment  and 
ire  free  agwn       \nd    ou  th  s  prii  c  pie    persona  committed 
for  disrespect  or  other  contempt  ti  the  court  itself  were 
released  after  a  reasonable  time  upon  their  ipology  and  sub 
mission  ^     But  no  such  mercy  was  shown  to  thee  who  failed 


P    P 
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"  Last  year,"  he  said,  "  Thomas  "Williams  had  been  in  con- 
finement for  thirty-one  years  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  had  visited  him  in  his  wretched  house  of 
bondage,  where  he  had  found  him  sinking  under  all  the 
miseries  that  can  afflict  humanity,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  died.  At  this  time,"  he  added,  "  there  were  in  the  earae 
prison  with  the  petitioner,  a  woman  who  had  been  in  confiae- 
ment  twenty-eight  years,  and  two  other  persona  who  had 
been  there  seventeen  years." '  In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Bennet 
Ama  KM,  presented  another  petition  from  prisoners  confined 
1918.  fQp  contempt  of  court,  complaining  that  nothing 

had  been  done  to  relieve  them,  though  they  had  followed  all 
(he  instructions  of  their  lawyers.  The  petitioners  had  wit- 
nessed tho  death  of  six  persons,  in  the  same  condition  as 
themselves,  one  of  whom  had  been  confined  four,  another 
eighteen,  and  another  thirty-four  years.^ 

In  1820,  Lord  Alth  p  p  e  nted  another  petition ;  and 
Aug.  31st,  among  th  p  one  was  a  woman,  eighty-one 
^^''  years  oil     ho  1  ad  be  n  imprisoned  for  thirty-one 

years.'  In  the  ei^h  yea  p  ed  ng  1820,  twenty  prisoners 
had  died  while  u  de  nfin  ment  for  contempt,  some  of 
whom  had  been  ]  n  f  upwards  of  thirty  years.* 
Even  so  late  as  18  G  Lo  d  S  Leonards  presented  a  peti- 
tion, complaining  ot  n  n  ed  h  dships  upon  prisoners  for 
contempt ;  and  a  stat  ment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  revealed 
the  difliculty  and  pamfulness  of  such  cases.  "  A  man  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  early  days  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chan- 
cellorsbip  for  refusing  to  disclose  certain  facts,  remained  in 
prison,  obstinately  declining  to  make  any  statement  upon  the 
subject,  until  his  death  a  few  months  ago."  ' 

1  6th  May,  1817;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvi.  158.  Mr.  Bennet  bad 
madsastatementoa  tbe  same  subject  mlS16;  lbid.,xxxW.1Um. 

a  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxviii.  381. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  i.  S93. 

1  /6irf.,  xiv.  1178;  Mr.  Hume's  Return,  Pari.  Paper,  1820  |3(S). 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxlii.  15T0.  In  another  recent  case,  a  lad  waa 
committed  for  refusing  to  discontinue  his  addresses  to  a  ward  of  the  court. 
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Doubtless  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  has 
caused  this  extraordinary  rigor  in  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempts; but  justice  and  a  respect  for  personal  liberty  alilte 
require  tliat  punishment  should  be  meted  out  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offence.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
upholds  ils  dignity  by  commitments  for  a  fixed  period ;  and 
may  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  content  with  the  like 
punishment  for  disobedience,  however  gross  and  culpable  ? 

Every  restraint  on  public  liberty  hitherto  noticed  has 
been  permitted  either  to  the  executive  govern- Artest  on 
ment,  in  the  interests  of  the  slat«,  or  to  courts  cms. 
of  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  a  necessary  jurisdiction.  In- 
dividual rights  have  been  held  subordinate  to  the  public 
good ;  and  on  that  ground,  even  questionable  practices  ad- 
mitted of  justification.  But  the  law  further  permitted,  and 
society  long  tolerated,  the  most  grievous  and  wanton  restraints, 
imposed  by  one  subject  upon  another,  for  which  no  such  jus- 
tification is  to  he  found.  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  a  scandal  to  a  civil- 
ized country.  For  the  smallest  claim,  any  man  was  liable  to 
be  arrested,  on  mesne  process,  before  legal  proof  of  the  debt. 
He  might  be  torn  from  his  family,  ]ilte  a  malefactor,  —  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night,  —  and  detained  until  bail  was 
given  ;  and  in  default  of  hail,  imprisoned  until  the  debt  was 
paid.  Many  of  these  arrests  were  wanton  and  vexatious  i 
and  wn!s  were  issued  with  a  facility  and  looseness  which 
placed  the  liberty  of  every  man  —  suddenly  and  without  no- 
tice —  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  claimed  payment  of  a 
debt.  A  debtor,  however  honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to 
arrest.  The  demand  might  even  be  false  and  fraudulent ; 
but  the  pretended  creditor,  on  making  oath  of  the  debt,  was 
armed  with  this  terrible  process  of  the  law,^  The  wretched 
defendant  might  lie  in  prison  for  several  months  before  his 
cause  was  heard  ;  when,  even  if  the  action  was  discontinued 
11  arrest  on  swearing  to  bis  belief  of  a 
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or  the  debt  disproved,  lie  could  not  obtain  his  discharge 
without  further  proceedmgi  often  too  costly  for  a  poor 
debfoi,  alieady  depiived  of  his  liveliiiood  by  imprison- 
nieut  No  longei  e\en  a  debtor, —  he  could  not  shake  off 
his  bonds 

Slowly  and  with  reluctance  did  Parliament  address  itself 
to  the  coirection  of  this  monstroua  abuse.  In  the  reign  of 
George  I  arrests  on  meane  process,  issuing  out  of  the  supe- 
rior courts,  were  limited  fo  sums  exceeding  IQl. ; '  but  it  was 
not  until  ITT**,  that  the  '■ame  limit  was  imposed  on  the  pro- 
cess of  infeiior  jurisdictions "  This  sum  was  afterwards 
raised  to  loL  and  in  lb27  to  20/  In  that  year,  UOO  per- 
sons were  conliaed,  in  the  pn  ons  of  the  metropolis  alone,  on 

The  total  abolition  of  irrests  on  mesne  process  was  fre- 
quently advocited,  but  it  w^i  not  until  1838  that  it  was  at 
length  accomplished  Provision  was  made  for  securing  ab- 
sconding debtor-.,  bat  the  old  process  for  the  recovery  of 
debt  in  oidmary  cases,  which  hid  wrought  so  many  acts  of 
oppression,  was  abolished.  While  this  vindictive  remedy 
was  denied,  the  debtor's  lands  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  *  and  extended  facilities 
were  afterwai-ds  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  small  claims,  by 
the  establishment  of  county  courts.' 

The  law  of  arrest  was  reckless  of  liberty :  the  law  of  ese- 
imprison-  cution  foF  debt  was  one  of  savage  barbarity.  A 
ment  for  debt,  creditor  is  entitled  to  every  protection  and  remedy, 
which  the  law  can  reasonably  give.  All  the  debtor's  prop- 
erty should  be  his ;  and  frauds  by  which  he  has  been 
wronged  should  be  punished  as  criminal.  But  the  remedies 
of    English   law   ag^nst  the    property    of   a  debtor  were 

1  12  Geo.  I.  c.  39. 
s  19  Geo.  III.  «.  70. 

8  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xrii.  386.    The  number  in  England  amounted  to 
3«62. 
*  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110. 
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strangely  inadequate,  —  its  roain  securily  being  the  body  of 
the  debtor  This  became  the  piopertj  of  the  creditor  until 
the  debt  waa  paid  The  ancient  allowed  a  creditoi  to  seize 
bis  debtor  ind  hold  him  in  slavery  It  was  a  cruel  practice, 
condemned  by  the  most  Pnhghteni,d  lawg  vers  *  but  it  nas 
more  r  itional  and  hunnne  than  the  law  of  England  By 
aersiiude  a  man  might  work  out  his  debt  by  impri=on 
ment  restitution  wis  mide  impos  ible  A  min  was  torn 
fiom  hio  tnde  ind  induitrj  and  buried  in  a  dungeon  the 
debtor  perished  but  the  creditor  w  is  unpaid  The  penalty 
of  an  unpaid  debt  however  amill,  was  impniionment  foi  life 
A  tradei  within  the  op  ration  of  the  b'»nkrupt  laws  m  glit 
obtain  Ills  discharge  on  giving  up  all  his  property  but  tor 
an  lOBolveat  debtor  there  was  no  possibihty  of  relief  but 
chanty  or  the  lare  indulgence  of  hi'!  credilfli  Hi'i  body  be 
ing  the  properly  of  his  creditor  the  law  could  not  inlerlere 
He  mi^ht  become  meane  or  dingerously  sick  but  tlie  court 
wisunaile  to  givt,  h  m  1  berty  fl  e  read  «ith  horroi  of  a 
woman  djing  in  the  De\on  County  Jti!  after  in  impris- 
onment of  forty  five  years,  for  a  debt  of  19/.^ 

While  the  law  thus  trifled  witli  the  liberty  of  debtors,  it 
took  no  thought  of  their  wretched  fate,  after  the  Debtors' 
prison-door  had  closed  upon  them.  The  traditions  f">"""- 
of  the  debtors'  prison  are  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
horrors  of  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  were  laid  hare  in  1729, 
The  poor  debtors  were  found  crowded  together  on  the  "  com- 
mon side,"  —  covered  with  flkh  and  vermin,  and  suffered  to 
die,  without  pity,  of  hunger  and  jail-fever.  Nor  did  they 
suffer  from  neglect  alone.  They  had  committed  no  crime : 
yet  were  they  at  the  mercy  of  brutal  jailers,  who  loaded 
them  wilh  irons,  and  racked  them  w 


1  Solon  renonnc*!  it,  finding  examples  amongst  the  Egyptians.  —  Pla- 
larch't  Life  of  Solon ;  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i.  part  2,  ch.  3;  Mvatesqsiea,  livr, 
sii.  cl>.  21.  It  was  nbollahtd  in  Borne,  A.  v..  42S,  vhen  the  true  principle 
was  thus  defined:— "Bopadebitoris,  non  corpus  obnosium  tsieV  —  lAvg, 
lib,  8;  Montojiiifu,  livr.  xs.  ch.  14. 

2  Rep.  of  1792,  Com.  Jourii.,  xlvil.  647. 
s  Com.  Journ.,  xxi.  274,  378,  513. 
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tempt  was  made  to  distmgui-h  (he  fraudulent  from  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor.  The  nch  rogue  —  able,  but  unwilling  to  pay 
his  debts  —  might  not  m  luxury  and  debauchery,  while  his 
poor,  unlucky  fello^i -pn^one^  wai  left  to  starve  and  rot  on  the 

The  worst  iniquities  of  prison-life  were  abated  by  the 
active  benevolence  of  John  Howard ;  and  poor  debtors  found 
some  protection,  in  common  with  felons,  from  the  brutality 
of  jailers.  But  otherwise  their  sufferings  were  without 
mitigation.  The  law  had  made  no  provision  for  supplying 
indigent  prisoners  with  necessary  food,  bedclothes,  or  other 
covering;'  and  it  was  proved,  in  1792,  that  many  died  of 
actual  want,  being  without  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.' 

The  first  systematic  relief  was  given  to  insolvent  debtors 
The  by  tlie  benevolence  of  the  Thatched  House  So- 

iSSfr  ciety,  in  1772.  In  twenty  yeai-a  this  noble  body 
cietj,  1773.  released  from  prison  12,590  honest  and  unfortunate 
debtors ;  and  so  trifling  were  the  debts  for  which  these  pris- 
onera  had  suffered  confinement,  that  their  freedom  was  ob- 
tained at  an  expense  of  forty-five  shillings  a  head.  Many 
were  discharged  merely  on  payment  of  the  jail-fees,  for  which 
alone  they  were  detained  in  prison  ;  others  on  payment  of 
costs,  the  original  debts  having  long  since  been  discharged.* 

The  monstrous  evils  and  abuses  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
ExpoauTB  ^"'^  ^^^  sufferings  of  prisoners,  were  fully  exposed 
I792"'°d''  '"  ^^  ^^^^  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  drawn 
1815.  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1792.°     But  for  several  years 

1  Rep.  1792,  Com.  Jouni.,  slvii.  652;  Vicar  of  Wakefielfl,  cb.  xxr.- 

3  Report,  1792,  Com.  Jonrn.,  xlvii.  641.  The  only  exception  was  under 
the  act  32  Geo.  U.  c.  2S,  of  veiy  paitial  operation,  under  which  the  detain- 
ing creditor  was  forced  to  allow  the  debtor  id,  a  day;  and  such  was  the 
cold  cruelty  of  creditors,  Ihat  many  a  debtor  confined  for  sums  under  20i. 
wa9  detained  at  their  expense,  whicli  soon  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  —  IKd.,  644,  650.  This  allowance  waa  raised  to  33.  Bd.  a  week  by  37 
Geo.  III.  c.  85. 

B  i«rf.,  651. 

*  Report,  1792,  Com.  Joum.,  slvii.  G48. 
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these  evils  received  little  correction.  In  1815  the  prisons 
were  still  overcrowded,  and  their  wretched  inraates  left  with- 
out allowance  of  food,  fuel,  bedding,  or  medical  attendance. 
Complfunts  were  stiU  heard  of  their  perishing  of  cold  and 

Special  acts  had  been  passed,  from  time  to  lime,  since  the 
reign  of  Anne,''  for  the  relief  of  insolvents ;  but 
they  were  of  temporary  and   partial   operation.  Debtors' 
Overcrowded  prisons  had  been  sometimes  thinned ;      ' 
but  the  rigors  and  abuses  of  the  laws  affecting  debtors  were 
unchanged ;  and  thousands  of  insolvents  still  languished  in 
prison.     In  1760,  a  remedial  measure  of  more  general  oper- 
ation, was  passed  :  but  was  soon  afterwards  repealed.'     Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  release  of  poor  debtors  in  certain 
cases:*  but  it  wa»  not  until  1813  that  insolvents  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and  entitled  lo  seek  their 
discharge  on  rendeiing  a  true  account  of  all  iheir  debts  and 
property."     A  distinction  was  at  length  recognized  between 
poverty  and  cnme.     This  great  remedial  law  restored  liberty 
fo  crowds  ot  wretched  debtors.     In  the  next  thirteen  years 
upwards  of  50,000  were  set  free."     Thirty  years 
later,  its  beneficent    principles  were  further  ex-  "™» of  wiirf 

to  debtoTB^ 

tended,  when  debtors  were  not  only  released  from 
confinement,  but  able  to  claim  protection  to  their  liberty,  on 
giving  up  ail  their  goods.'     And  at  length,  in  1861,  tlie  law 
attained  its  fullest  development :  when  fraudulent  debt  was 
dealt  with  as  a  crime,  and  imprisonment  of  common  debtors 


1  7th  Marci,  1316,  Hana.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ixs.  39 ;  Commons'  Report  on 
King's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  Marahalsea  Prisons,  1815.  The  King's  Bench, 
calculated  to  bold  220  prisoners,  had  600;  the  Fleet,  estimaied  to  hold  300, 
had  T69. 

»  1  Anne,  St.  J,  c.  35. 

'  1  Geo.  m.  c.  IT;  Adolph.  Hist.,  i.  IT,  n. 

*  33  Geo.  11.  c.  2S.    33  Geo.  IIL  c.  5. 

s  63  Geo,  III.  c.  102;  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi.  301,  &c. 

«  Mr.  Hume's  Return,  182T  (130). 

I  Protection  Acts,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  98 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  9S. 
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was  repudiated.'  Nor  did  the  enliglilened  charity  of  the 
legislature  rest  here.  Debtors  already  in  confinement  were 
not  left  to  seek  their  liberation  :  but  were  set  free  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.^  Some  had  grown  famil- 
iar with  their  prison- walls,  and  having  lost  all  fellowship 
with  the  outer  world,  clung  to  their  miserable  cells  as  to  a 
home.'  They  were  led  forth  gently,  and  restored  to  a  life 
that  had  become  strange  to  them  ;  and  their  untenanted  dun- 
geons were  condemned  to  destruction. 

The  free  soil  of  England  has,  for  ages,  been  relieved  from 
Thacro  ^he  eproaoh  of  sla\err  The  anc'ent  condition  of 
"^     "^  Hen  ge  expu-ed  about  the  commencetnent  of  the 

seve  tee  th  ce  tu'j  *  ^n^  no  other  lorm  of  slaiery  was  rec 
ogn  zed  by  our  laws  Iq  the  colonic  however  it  was 
legalized  by  s  it  te  ^  ind  it  wa  long  before  the  rights  of 
a  olon  al  lave  in  the  mother  country  were  a  certiiaed 
Lord  Holt,  indeed  hid  pronounced  in  opinion  that,  as 
soon  as  a  negro  comes  inlo  Fngland  he  becomes  f  ec  and 
Mr,  Justice  Powell  had  affirmed  thtt  the  law  takt-s  ao 
notice  of  a  negro."  *  But  these  just  opinions  were  not  con 
firmed  by  express  adjudication  until  the  celebiati,d  lase 
of  James  Sommersett  in  1771  Thii  negto  ha\ing  been 
brought  to  England  by  his  owner,  Mr  Stewart,  left  that  gen 
tleman's  service,  and  refused  to  return  to  it.  Mr,  Stewart 
had  him  seized  and  placed  in  irons  on  hoard  a  ship  then 
lying  in  the  Thames  and  about  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  —  where 
he  intended  to  sell  his  mutinous  slave.  But  while  the  negro 
was  still  lying  on  board,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus.    The  question  was  now  fully 

1  Bankniptty  Act,  24  &  25  Vict,  c,  134,  5  221. 

5  I6id.,  5  98-12. 

s  In  January,  1862,  John  Miller  was  romoveil  from  the  Queen's  Benci 
Prison,  having  twen  there  since  1814.  —  Timei,  Jan.  23d,  1862. 

'  Noj.  2T.  Ilargrave's  Argument  in  Negro  Case,  St.  Tr.,  xx.  10; 
Smith's  Commonwealtb,  hook  2,  ch.  10;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  2d 
ed.,  p.  233. 

S  10  Will.  III.  c.  26;  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7;  32  Geo,  II.  c  81, 

«  Smith  u.  Browne  and  Coivpcr,  2  Salk.  668. 
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discussed,  more  particularly  in  a  most  learned  and  able  argu- 
ment by  Mr.  Hargrave ;  iind  at  lenglh,  in  June,  1772,  Lord 
Mansfield  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  slavery 
in  England   was   illegal,  and  that  the  negro  roust  be  set 

It  was  a  righteous  judgment:  but  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
extravagant  coramendalion  bestowed  upon  it  at  that  time 
and  since.  This  boasted  law,  as  declared  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, was  already  recognized  in  Fi-ance,  Holland,  and  some 
other  European  countries ;  and  as  yet  England  had  shown 
no  sympfoms  of  compassion  for  the  negro  beyond  her  own 
shores.^ 

Ill  Scotland,  negro  slaves  continued  to  be  sold  as  chattels, 
until  late  in  the  last  century,'  It  was  not  until  jj^gjoj,  j^ 
1756,  that  the  lawfulness  of  negro  slavery  was  ^™''*'^* 
questioned.  In  that  year,  however,  a  negro  who  had  been 
brought  to  Scotland,  claimed  his  liberty  of  his  master,  Rob- 
ert Sheddan,  who  had  put  him  on  board  ship  to  return  to 
Virginia.  But  before  his  claim  could  be  decided,  the  poor 
negro  died,'  But  for  this  sad  incident,  a  Scotch  court  would 
first  have  had  the  credit  of  setting  the  negro  free  on  British 
soil  Four  years  after  the  case  of  Sommersett,  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  settled.  Mr.  Wedderburn  bad  brought  with 
him  to  Scotland,  as  his  personal  servant,  a  negro  named 
Knight,  who  continued  several  years  in  his  service,  and 
married  in  that  country.  But,  at  length,  he  claimed  his 
freedom.  The  sheriff,  being  appealed  to,  held  "  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom." The  case  being  brought  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  master  had  no  right  to  the  negro's 

'  Case  of  James  Sommersett,  St.  Tr,,  xs.  1;  Loifl's  Ecp.,  1. 

*  Hargrave'a  Argnment,  St.  Tr.,  xx.  62. 

*  Charubcra'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  iii.  453.  On  llie  2d  May, 
1722,  an  advert isement  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Couranl,  an- 
Douncing  Uiat  a  stolen  negro  had  been  found,  who  would  he  sold  to  paj 
expenses,  unless  claimed  within  two  weeks.  —  7iuj. 

1  See  Dictionary  of  Deciaiona,  tif.  Slave,  iii.  14,5i5. 
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service,  nor  to  send   him   out   of  the  country  without  i 


The  negro  in  Scotland  was  now  assured  of  freedom  :  hut, 
Colliers  and  ^t^""'!'"?  ^s  It  may  souud,  the  slavery  of  Dative 
's'^^'d"  Scolchmen  continued  to  be  recognized,  in  that 
country,  to  the  vei^  end  of  last  century.  The  col- 
liers and  salters  were  unquestionably  slaves.  They  were 
bound  to  continue  their  service  during  their  lives,  were  fixed 
to  their  places  of  employment,  and  sold  with  the  works  to 
which  they  belonged.  So  completely  did  the  law  of  Scot- 
land regard  them  as  a  distinct  class,  not  entitled  to  the  same 
liberties  as  their  fellow-subjects,  that  they  were  excepted 
from  the  Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1701.  Nor  had 
their  slavery  the  excuse  of  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
feudal  slate  of  villenage,  which  had  expired  before  coal-mines 
were  yet  worked  in  Scotland.  But  being  paid  high  wages, 
and  having  peculiar  skill,  their  employers  had  originally  con- 
trived to  bind  them  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life  j 
and  such  service  at  length  became  a  recognized  custom.^  In 
1775  their  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature, 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  their  relief.*  Its  preamble  staled 
that  "  many  colliers  and  salters  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and 
bondage  ;  "  and  that  their  emancipation  "  would  remove  the 
reproach  of  allowing  such  a  state  of  servitude  to  exist  in  a 
free  country,"  But  so  deeply  rooted  was  this  hateful  custom, 
that  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  condemn  it  as  illegal.  It 
wa  p  'd  1  hat  colliers  and  salters  commencing  work  after 
th  It  f  J  Sy,  1775,  should  uot  become  slaves;  and  that 
th  air  dy  n  a  state  of  slavery  might  obtain  their  free- 
d  in  years,  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  in 

y  f    ndep  thirly-five.     To  avail  themselves  of  this 

f  a  h  rat,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  a 
decree   of  the   Sheriff's   Court;   and  these   poor   ignorant 

1  See  Dictionaiy  of  Decisions,  lit.  Slave,  iii.  p.  14,549. 

*  Forb.  luat.,  pact  1,  b.  2, 1.  3;  Macdonal.  InaL,  i.  63;  Cockbum'a  Mem., 

8  15  Geo.  m.  c.  28. 
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alavea,  generally  in  debt  to  their  masters,  were  rarely  in  a 
condition  to  press  their  claims  to  freedom.  Hence  the  act 
was  practically  inoperative.  But  at  length,  in  1799,  their 
freedom  was  ahsoluiely  established.'  The  last  vestige  of 
slavery  was  now  effaced  from  the  soil  of  Britain:  but  not 
until  the  land  had  been  resounding  for  years  with  outcries 
against  the  African  slave-trade.  Seven  years  „, 
later  that  odious  traffic  was  condemned ;  and  at  and  cnioniii 
length  ooloniiil  slavery  itself —  so  long  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  legislature  — gave  way  before  the  en- 
lightened philanlhropy  of  anolher  generation. 

Next  in  importance  to  personal  freedom  is  immunity  from 
suspicions  and  jealous  observation.  Men  may  be  spies  and 
without  restraints  upon  their  liberty ;  they  may  '°*"™^™- 
pass  to  and  fro  at  pleasure :  hut  if  their  sleps  are  tracked 
by  spies  and  informers,  their  words  noted  down  for  crimina- 
tion, their  associates  watched  as  conspirators,  —  who  shall 
say  that  they  are  free?  Nothing  is  more  J-evoUing  to  Eng- 
lishmen than  the  espionage  which  forms  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  of  continental  despotisms.  It  haunts  men 
like  an  evil  genius,  chills  their  gayety,  restrains  their  wit, 
casts  a  shadow  over  their  friendships,  and  blights  their  do- 
mestic bearlh.  The  freedom  of  a  country  may  be  measured 
by  its  immunity  from  this  baleful  agency.^  Rulers  who  dis- 
trust their  own  people  must  govern  in  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lutism ;  and  suspected  subjects  will  be  ever  sensible  of  their 
bondage. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  been  comparatively  exempt 
from  this  hateful  interference  with  their  moral    spi^gin 
i  find  many  traces  of  a  system     ^'**- 

in  genre  d'hommes  fiinesfe,"  — 
Lit.  VI.  cb.  S,  And  of  spies,  be  says:  —  "±'aut-il  des  espbns  dans  In  mo- 
nnrchie?  oe  n'eat  pas  la  pratique  ordJnaire  des  bona  princes."  —  Liv.  xii. 
eh.  23.  And  again :  ^  "  L'esp^onage  seroit  pent-Stie  tolerable  s'il  poavait 
Stre  exerc^  par  d'honn«te^gens;  mais  I'ia&mie  necessaire  de  la  peisonae 
pent  fairejuger  de  I'infamie  de  la  diose."  —  Ibiil. 
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repugnant  to  the  liberal  policy  of  our  hws  In  1764,  we 
see  spies  following  Wilkes  e\erj where,  dogging  his  «ieps 
like  ahadorts,  and  reporting  eiPii  movement  of  himself  and 
his  friends  to  the  secretaries  of  state  Nothing  was  too  m 
significant  tor  the  curiositj  of  theije  exalted  nngistr'jte'! 
Every  \iait  he  paid  or  received  throughout  the  day  was 
noted  the  peraona  he  chanced  to  encounter  in  the  streets 
were  not  overlooked  it  was  known  where  he  dined,  or  went 
to  church,  and  at  what  hour  he  returned  home  ■»!  night ' 

In  the  state  trials  of  1734,  we  discover  spies  and  mform- 
BpiesiniTM.  ers  in  the  witness-box,  who  had  been  active  mem- 
bers of  political  societies,  sharing  their  councils,  and  encour- 
aging, if  not  prompting,  their  criminal  extravagance.^  And 
throughout  that  period  of  dread  and  suspicion,  society  was 
everywhere  infesled  with  espionage.' 

Again,  in  1817,  government  spies  were  deeply  compro- 
Id  iez7.  mised  in  the  turbulence  and  sedition  of  that 
period.  Castle,  a  spy  of  infamous  character,  having 
uttered  the  most  seditious  language  and  incited  the  people 
to  arm,  proved  in  the  witness-bos  the  very  crimes  he  had 
himself  prompted  and  encouraged.'  Another  spy,  named 
Oliver,  proceeded  into  the  disturbed  districts,  in  tlie  charac- 
ter of  a  London  delegate,  and  remained  for  many  weeks 
amongst  the  deluded  operatives,  everywhere  instigating  them 
to  rise  and  arm.  He  encouraged  them  with  hopes  tliat,  in 
the  event  of  a  rising,  they  would  be  assisted  by  150,000  men 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  thrusting  himself  into  their  society, 
he  concealed  the  craft  of  the  spy  under  the  disguise  of  a 
traitorous  conapirator.'     Before  he  undertook  this  shameful 

1  Grenville  Papers,  iL  155. 

a  St.  Tr.,  s.xiv.  722,  800,  806. 

»  Svpra,  p.  143;  Wilberforee's  Life,  iv.  369;  Cartwright's  Life,  i.  209! 
CnrrLe'8  Life,  i.  172;  Holcroft'a  Mem.,  ii.  1B0|  Stephens'  Life  of  Home 
Tooke,  II.  lis. 

*  /Kd.,  sxxii.  an,  284,  et  seg.;  Earl  Grey,  June  161h,  1817;  HanB. 
Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xxsvi.  1002. 

«  Bamford'B  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  77,  158;  Mr.  Ponsonby's  Statement, 
Jmie  23d,  1817;  Hons.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvi.  1114. 
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mission,  he  was  in  communication  with  Lord  Sidraoutli ,  and 
throughout  his  mischievous  progress  was  corresponding  with 
the  government  or  its  agents.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  is 
above  the  suspicion  of  having  connived  at  tlie  use  of  covert 
incitements  to  treason.  The  spies  whom  he  employed  had 
sought  him  out  and  offered  their  services  in  the  detection  of 
crime ;  and,  being  responsible  for  the  public  peace,  he  had 
thonght  it  neees  ary  to  secure  informal  on  ot  the  intended 
movements  of  dangerou  bod  ea  of  men  '  But  Oliver's  ac- 
tivity WIS  so  coaapicuous  as  senou  ly  to  compromise  the 
government  Immediitely  attei  the  outbreak  m  Derbyshire, 
his  conduct  WIS  mdign'infly  reiiobated  in  both  Houses;" 
and  aftei  the  outrages  in  which  he  hid  been  in  accomplice, 
had  been  judicially  investigated,  his  proceedings  received  a 
still  more  merciless  exposure  in  Parliament.'  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Oliver  did  more  to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  his 
malign  influence,  than  to  protect  it  by  timely  information  to 
the  government.  The  agent  was  mischievous,  and  his  prin- 
cipals could  not  wholly  escape  the  blame  of  his  misdeeds. 
Their  base  instrument,  in  his  coarse  zeal  for  his  employers, 
brought  discredit  upon  the  means  they  had  taken,  in  good 
faith,  for  preventing  disorders.  To  the  severity  of  repres- 
sive measures,  and  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  law,  was 
added  the  reproach  of  a  secret  alliance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  a  wretch  who  had  at  once  tempted  and  betrayed  his 
unhappy  victims. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  ils  informers 
are  of  extreme  delicacy.     Not  to  profit  by  timeiy  KeisUom 
information  were  a  crime ;  but  to  retain  in  govern-  u'ti?"  «*^" 
ment  pay  and  to  reward  spies  and  informers,  who  iofcnne"' 
consort  with  conspirators  as  their  sworn   accomplices  and 
encourage  while    they   betray  them   in   their  crimes,  is  a 

1  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  185. 

2  16th  and  23d  June,  IBlTj  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Set,,  xssvi.  1U16, 1111. 

S  St.  Tr.,  xxsi[.  755,  et  leq-i  11th  Feb.,  1318;  Hans.  Deb.,  xxxvii.  338j 
Speeches  of  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Bennet ;  Feb.  10th  and  March  61h  (Lords) ; 
IMd.,  522,  803. 
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praclice  for  whicli  no  plea  can  be  offered.  No  government, 
indeed,  can  be  supposed  lo  have  expressly  instructed  its 
spies  to  instigate  the  perpetration  of  crime ;  hut  lo  be  un- 
suspected, every  spy  must  be  zealous  in  the  cause  wLicii  he 
pretends  to  have  espoused;  and  his  zeal  in  a  crimina!  enter- 
prise is  a  direct  encouragement  of  crime.  So  odious  is  the 
character  of  a  spy,  that  his  ignominy  is  shared  by  his  em- 
ployers, against  whom  public  feeling  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
nounce itself,  in  proportion  to  the  infamy  of  the  agent  and 
the  complicity  of  those  whom  he  served. 

Three  years  later,  the  conduct  of  a  spy  named  Edwards, 
THeapyEd-  ^"  Connection  with  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy, 
wards,  1820,  attracted  unusual  obloquy.  For  months  he  had 
been  at  once  an  active  conspirator  and  the  paid  agent  of 
the  government ;  prompting  crimes,  and  betraying  his  ae- 
cotaplices.  Thistlewood  had  long  been  planning  the  as- 
sassination of  the  ministers ;  aod  Edwards  had  urged  him 
to  attempt  that  monstrous  crime,  ihe  consummation  of  which 
his  treachery  prevented.  He  had  himself  suggested  other 
crimes,  no  less  atrocious.  He  had  counselled  a  murderous 
outrage  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  distributed 
hand-grenades  among  his  wretched  associates,  in  order  to 
tempt  them  to  deeds  of  violence.'  The  conspirators  were 
justly  hung :  the  devilish  spy  was  hidden  and  rewarded. 
Infamy  so  great  and  criminal  in  a  spy  had  never  yet  been 
exposed  ;  but  the  frightfulness  of  the  crime  which  his  infor- 
mation had  prevented,  and  the  desperate  character  of  the  men 
who  had  plott«d  it,  saved  ministers  from  much  of  Ihe  odium 
that  had  attached  lo  their  connection  with  Oliver.  They 
had  saved  themselves  from  assassination ;  and  could  they 
be  blamed  for  having  discovered  and  prevented  the  bloody 
design  ?  The  crime  had  been  plotted  in  darkness  and  secrecy, 
and  countermined  by  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  an  accom- 

>  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  p.  30;  Hans.  Deb.,  2 
mouth's  Lifb,  iiL  216;  Edinb.  Rev.,  sxxiii. 
987,  lOOJ,  1435. 
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plice.  That  it  had  not  been  consummated,  was  due  to  the 
very  agency  which  hostile  critics  sought  lo  condemn.  But 
if  ministers  escaped  censure,  —  the  iniquity  of  the  spy-system 
was  illustrated  in  its  most  revolting  aspects. 

Again,  in  1833,  complaint  was  made  that  the  police  had 
been  concerned  in  equivocal  practices,  too  much  neteetivs 
reseinhling  the  treachery  of  spies ;  but  a  parlia-  i"""* 
mentary  inquiry  eliciied  little  more  than  the  misconduct  of 
a  single  policeman,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  force.* 
And  the  organization  of  a  well-qualifled  body  of  detective 
police  has  at  once  facilitated  ihe  prevention  and  discovery 
of  crime,  and  averted  the  worst  evils  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  spies. 

Akin  to  the  use  of  spies,  to  watch  and  betray  the  acts  of 
men,  is  the  intrusion  of  government  into  the  con-  owning 
fidenee  of  private  letters  intrusted  to  the  Post-  '""*«■ 
office.  The  state  having  assumed  a  monopoly  in  the  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  behalf  of  the  people,  its  agents  could 
not  pry  into  their  secrets  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust, 
which  scarcely  any  necessity  could  justify.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  crimes  dangerous  to  the  state  or  society,  a  power  of 
opening  letters  was,  indeed,  reserved  to  the  secretary  of  stat«. 
But  for  many  years,  ministers  or  their  subordinate  officers 
appear  to  have  had  no  scruples  in  obtaining  information, 
through  the  Post-office,  not  only  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  but 
of  the  opinions  and  projects  of  their  political  opponents. 
Curiosity  more  often  prompted  this  vexatious  intrusion,  than 
motives  of  public  policy. 

The  political  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
affords  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  practice  of  opening  the 
letters  of  public  men  at  the  Post-office  was  known  to  be 
general.  We  find  statesmen  of  alt  parties  alluding  to  the 
practice,  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  and  intrusting  their 
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letters  to  private  Lands  whenever  Iheir  communications  were 


Traces  of  thia  discreditable  practice,  so  far  as  it  ministered 
to  idle  or  malignant  curiosity,  have  disappeared  since  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  From  that  period,  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  country,  through  the  Post- 
office,  has  been  inviolable.  But  for  purposes  of  police  and 
diplomacy,  —  to  thwart  conspiracies  at  home,  or  hostile  com- 
binations abroad,  —  the  secretary  of  state  has  continued, 
until  our  own  time,  to  issue  warrants  for  opening  the  letters 
of  persons  suspected  of  crimes,  or  of  designs  injurious  to  the 
petitLonof  state.  This  power,  sanctioned  by  long  usage  and 
othere'june  ^7  Diany  Statutes,  had  been  continually  exercised 
nth,  IBM.      for  two  centuries.     But  it  had  passed  without  ob- 

•  From  a  great  number  of  exaniplea,  the  following  may  be  selected  i  ■— 
■     Lord  Hardwicka,  writing  in  1762  to  lord  Rockingham  of  Hia  Duke  of 
Devonahire'a  spirited  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  said:  —  "  Which  hia 
grace  judged  very  rightly  in  sending  by  the  common  post,  and  trusting  to 
their  curiosity."  —  Sockitighant  Hem,,  i.  157. 

Mr.  Hans  Slanlej-,  writing  to  Mr.  GreuvUle,  Oct.  14th,  1765,  aays:  — 
"  Though  this  letter  contains  nothing  of  consequence,  I  chuse  (o  send  it  by 
a  privalB  hand,  observing  that  all  my  correspondence  is  opened  in  a  very 
anhward  and  bungling  mauDer,  which  I  intimate  in  case  you  should  ehuse 
to  write  anything  which  you  would  not  have  publick." —  GrenviUe  Papers, 
iii.  99.  Agam,  Mr.  Whately,  writing  to  Mr,  Grenville,  June  *fh,  1768, 
says:  —  "  I  may  have  soma  things  to  say  which  !  would  not  tell  the  post- 
master, and  for  that  reason  havs  chosen  this  manner  of  oonvej-ance."  — 
fOid.,  iv.  299. 

Lord  Temple,  writing  to  Mr.  Beresford,  Oct.  23d,  17S3,  says:  — "The 
shameAd  liberties  taken  with  my  letters,  both  sent  and  received  (for  even 
the  speaker's  letter  to  me  had  been  opened),  make  me  cautious  on  politics." 
—  Beresford  Corrt^tmdettce,  i.  213, 

Mr.  Pitt,  writhig  to  Lady  Chatham,  Nov.  11th,  1783,  said;  — "I  am 
atraii  it  will  not  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  post,  to  be  anything  else  than  a 
fashionable  correspondent,  for  I  believe  the  fashion  which  prevails,  of  open- 
ing almost  every  letter  that  is  sent,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  write 
anything  worth  reading."  —  Lord  StankopiS  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  136. 

Lord  Melville,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  April  3d,  1804,  said :  —  "  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  address  yoa  through  Alexander  Hope's  conveyance,  as  I  remember 
our  friend  Bathnrst  very  strongly  hinted  to  me,  last  year,  le  beware  of  the 
Fost^HIce,  when  you  and  I  had  occasion  to  correspond  on  critical  paints,  or 
in  critical  times."—  IMd.,  iv.  145;  see  also  Cnrrie's  Life,  ii.  160;  Stephens' 
Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  ii.  118;  Court  and  Cab,  of  Geo.  HI.,  iii.  285,  Stc, 
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servation  until  18i4,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  four  pei-3on3,  —  of  whom  the  noto- 
rious Joseph  Mazzini  nas  one,  —  complaining  that  their  let- 
ters had  been  detained  at  the  Post-of5ce,  broken  open,  and 
read.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  secretary  of  state,  denied  that 
the  letters  of  three  of  these  persons  had  been  opened ;  but 
avowed  that  the  letters  of  one  of  thera  had  been  detained  aad 
opened  by  liis  warrant,  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  statute.' 
Never  had  any  avowal  from  a  minister  encountered  so  gen- 
eral a  tumult  of  disapprobation.  Even  Lord  Sidmoulh's  spy- 
system  had  escaped  more  lightly.  The  public  were  ignorant 
of  the  law,  though  renewed  seven  years  before,^  —  and  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  practice  which  it  sanctioned.  Having  be- 
lieved in  the  security  of  the  Post-office,  they  now  dreaded 
the  betrayal  of  all  secrecy  and  confidence.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  espionage  being  suspected,  was  condemned  with  just 
indignation. 

Five-and-tweniy  years  earlier,  a  minister,  —  secure  of  a 
parliamentary  majority,  —  having  haughtily  de- pj^iMncn- 
fended  his  own  conduct,  would  have  been  content'*^"'*'"*** 
to  refuse  further  inquiry  and  brave  public  opinion.  And™ 
this  instance,  inquiry  was  at  first  successfully  resisted ; '  but  a 
few  days  later.  Sir  James  Graham  adopted  a  course,  at  once 
significant  of  the  times,  and  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  with  which  he  had  discharged  a  hate- 
ful duty.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee, to  investigate  the  law  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  letters, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  exercised,*  A  similar 
committee  was  also  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  These 
committees  were  constituted  of  the  most  eminent  and  impar- 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  btxv.  892. 

3  Pos(-offiee  Act,  1837, 1  Vict  c.  83,  §  25. 

8  June  24lh,  1344;  Mr.  DuDoombe's  raoHoQ  for  a  committee  — Ayes, 
162;  Noes,  aOS.  —  floni.  Deft.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxv.  1264. 

*  Jaly  2d,  as  an  amendment  to  another  motion  of  Mr.  Dnncombe; 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  lixvi  213. 

s  Bid.,  396. 
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tial  men  to  be  found  in  Parliament ;  and  their  inquiries, 
while  eliciting  startling  revelations  as  to  the  pracfice,  entirely 
vindicated  the  personal  conduct  of  Sir  James  Graham.  It 
appeared  that  foreign  letters  had,  in  early  times,  been  con- 
stantly searched  to  detect  correspondence  with  Rome  and 
other  foreign  powers :  that  by  orders  of  both  Houses,  dur- 
ing the  Long  Parliament,  foreign  mails  had  been  searched ; 
and  that  Cromwell's  Postage  Act  expressly  authorized  the 
opening  of  letters,  in  order  "  lo  discover  and  prevent  danger- 
ous and  wicked  designs  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  common  wealth."  Charles  II.  had  interdicted,  by  proc- 
lamation, the  opening  of  any  letters,  except  by  warrant  from 
the  secretary  of  state.  By  an  act  of  tbe  9tb  Anne,  the 
secretary  of  state  first  received  statutory  power  to  issue  war- 
rants for  the  opening  of  letters  ;  and  this  authority  had  been 
continued  by  several  later  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Post-ofBce  In  1783  a  similar  power  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelind^  In  1722  several  letters 
of  Bi  hop  Atterburj  havmg  been  opened  cDpies  mere  pro 
duced  m  evidence  against  him  on  tbe  bill  of  pains  and 
penaities  During  the  rebellion  of  1740  and  at  other  pe 
nods  of  pubhc  danger  letters  had  been  extensively  opened 
Nor  were  warrants  re  tricted  to  the  detection  of  crimes  or 
practices  dangerous  to  the  state  They  had  been  constantly 
issued  for  the  discovery  of  forgery  and  other  offences  on  the 
application  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  apprehension  of 
offenders.  Since  tbe  commencement  of  this  century,  they 
bad  not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  eight.  They  had 
been  issued  by  successive  secretaries  of  state,  of  every  party, 
and  except  in  periods  of  unusual  disturbance,  in  about  the 
same  annual  numbers.  The  public  and  private  correspond- 
e  of  the  country,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  practically 
complete  security.  A  power  so  rarely  exer- 
cised could  not  have  materially  advanced  the  ends  of  justice. 
At  tbe  same  time,  if  it  were  wholly  withdrawn,  the  Post- 
1  23  &  21  G«o.  III.  c.  IT. 
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office  would  become  the  privileged  medium  of  criminal  corre- 
spondence. No  amendment  of  the  law  waa  recommended;' 
and  the  secretary  of  state  retains  his  accustomed  authority. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  used  at  all,  it  will  be  reserved 
for  extreme  occasions,  when  the  safety  of  the  state  demands 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  guardians. 

Nothing  has  served  so  much  to  raise,  in  other  states,  the 
estimation  of  British  liberty,  as  the  protection  pmisction  of 
which  our  laws  afford  to  foreigners.  Our  earlier  *"*'"'"■ 
history,  indeed,  discloses  many  popular  jealousies  of  strangers 
settling  in  this  counlry.  But  to  foreign  merchants,  special 
cons ideral ion  was  shown  by  Magna  Charta ;  and  whatever 
the  policy  of  the  state,  or  the  feelings  of  the  people,  at  later 
periods,  aliens  have  generally  enjoyed  the  same  personal  lib- 
erty as  British  subjects,  and  complete  protection  from  the 
jealousies  and  vengeance  of  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  % 
proud  distinction  for  England  to  afford  an  inviolable  asylum 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  seeking  refuge  on  her 
shores,  from  persecution  and  danger  in  their  own  lands. 
England  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  Flemish  refugees  driven 
forth  by  the  cruelties  of  Alva ;  to  the  Protestant  refugees 
who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  the 
Catholic  nobles  and  priests  who  sought  refuge  from  the  bloody 
guillotine  of  revolutionary  France.  All  exiles  from  their 
own  country,  —  whether  they  fled  from  despotism  or  de- 
mocracy,—  whether  they  wei-e  kings  discrowned,  or  humble 
citizens  in  danger,  —  have  looked  to  England  as  their  home. 
Such  refugees  were  safe  from  the  dangers  which  they  had 
escaped.  No  solicitation  or  menace  from  their  own  govern- 
ment could  disturb  their  right  of  asylum  ;  and  they  were 
equally  fi'ee  fi'om  molestation  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  crown  indeed  had  claimed  the  right  of  ordering 
aliens  to  withdraw  from  t!ie  realm;  but  this  prerogative  had 
not  been  exercised  since  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth.''  From 
T-  Reports  of  Secret  Committees  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
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that  period,  —  through  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  a  disputed 
succession,  and  treasonable  plots  against  the  state,  —  no  for- 
eigners had  been  disturbed.  If  guilty  of  crimes,  they  were 
punished ;  but  otherwise  enjoyed  the  full  protection  of  the 
law. 

It  was  not  until  1793,  that  a  departure  from  this  generous 
Allen  Act,  policy  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
^'^'  the  state.  The  revolution  in  France  had  driven 
hosts  of  political  refugees  to  onr  shores.^  They  were  pitied, 
and  would  he  welcome.  But  among  the  foreigners  claiming 
our  hospitality,  Jacohin  emissaries  were  suspected  of  con- 
spiring with  democratic  associations  in  England,  (o  overthrow 
the  government.  To  guard  against  the  machinations  of  such 
men,  ministers  sought  extraordinary  powers  for  the  super- 
vision of  aliens,  and,  if  necessary,  for  llieir  removal  from  the 
realm.  Whether  this  latter  power  might  be  esercised  by 
the  crown,  or  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  became  a  subject  of 
controversy ;  but  however  that  might  be,  the  provisions  of 
the  Alien  Bill,  now  proposed,  far  exceeded  (he  limits  of  any 
ancient  prerogative.  An  account  was  lo  be  taken  of  all 
foreigners  arriving  at  the  several  ports,  who  were  to  bring  no 
arms  or  ammunition  :  they  were  not  to  travel  without  pass- 
ports :  the  secretary  of  state  might  remove  any  suspected 
alien  out  of  the  realm ;  and  all  aliens  might  be  directed  to 
reside  in  such  districts  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  public 
security,  where  they  would  be  registered,  and  required  to 
give  up  their  arms.  Such  restraints  upon  foreigners  were 
novel,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  free  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  entertained.  Marked 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  rigor,  ihey  could  only  be  justified 
by  Ihe  extraordinary  exigency  of  the  limes.  They  were, 
indeed,  equivalent  lo  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  demanded  proofs  of  public  danger  no  less  conclu- 
sive. In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  was  said  that  there 
imigrated  to  England 
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was  no  evidence  of  the  piesence  of  dangeious  aliens  that 
discretionary  power  to  be  infru'ited  to  tlie  eseculne  might 
be  abused ;  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the  poht-y  of  minislera 
to  foment  the  public  appiehen-ions  But  the  right  of  the 
state,  on  sufBcient  grounds,  to  take  such  precautions,  could 
not  be  disputed.^  Ihe  bill  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one 
year  only,''  and  mas  passed  without  difficulty 

So  urgent  was  deemed  the  danger  of  free  intercourse  with 
the  continent  at  this  period,  that  even  British  sub-  TrafiAtous 
jects  were  made  liable  to  unprecedented  restraints,  gpondEnca 
by  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill.'  ■^*"'  ^^^■ 

The  AHen  Bill  was  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and 
throughout  the  war,  foreigners  continued  under  jjueo  Biu 
strict  surveillance.  When  peace  was  at  length  re-  ""f"^' 
stored,  government  relaxed  the  more  stringent  provisions  of 
the  war  alien  bills ;  and  proposed  measures  better  suited  to  a 
time  of  peace.  This  was  done  in  1802,  and  again  in  1814. 
But,  in  1816,  when  public  Iranquill  (y  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  the  proprietj  of  continuiig  such  me-isures  eien  m 
a  modified  form,  was  strenuously  contested  * 

Again,  in  1818  oppo  tioi  no  less  re  olute  wis  offered  to 
the  renewal  of  the  11  en  Bill  M  ni  ters  iiere  tbenEU 
urged  to  revert  to  the  1  beral  policy  of  lormer  ^^^ 
times  ;  and  not  to  insist  further  upon  jealous  restrictions  and 
invidious  powers  The  hard  hips  which  foregneis  might 
suffer  from  sudden  binishiuent  were  e  pecially  dvelt  upon 
Men  who  had  made  England  their  home  — bound  to  it  by 
domestic  ties  and  affections  and  carrj  ng  on  tride  under  pro- 
tection of  its  laws  —  nerp  liable  w  ithout  proof  of  cnme  on 
secret  information,  and  by  a  clandestine  procedure,  to  one  of 
the  gravest  punishments.'     This  power,  however,  was  rarely 

■  Par],  Hist,  ssx.  165-338. 

S  33  Geo.  III.  c.  i. 

"  Pari.  Hist.,  SKS.  582,  928. 

»  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xsxiv.  430,  817. 

»  Ibid.,  xxsviii.  621,  735,  811,  &c.;  68  Geo.  III.  c.  HG. 
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exerci  ed  and  in  a  few  jeara  was  urrenclered.'  During 
the  political  convul'ions  of  the  tonlment  in  1848,  Ihe  execu- 
tive agiin  received  authotity  for  a  iimited  time,  to  remove 
aaj  foieigners  who  might  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  ; "  but  it  was  not  put  in  force  in  a  single  instance.* 
The  law  has  still  required  the  legiitration  of  aliens;*  but 
its  execution  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  disuse.  The 
confidence  of  our  policy  ind  the  prodigioua  intercourse  de- 
veloped by  facilities  of  communication  ind  the  demands  of 
commerce  have  pncticilly  restored  to  foreigners  that  entire 
freedom  which  they  enjojed  before  tie  French  Revolution. 

The  improved  feeling  of  Parlnment  in  regard  io  foreign- 
Nitnreiiia-  s's  was  marked  in  184i  by  Mr.  Hult's  wise 
uoi.A«,is«  „n^  jjijgrg]  measure  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens.'  Confidence  succeeded  to  jealousy ,  and  the  legisla- 
ture, instead  of  devi  ing  impediments  and  restraints,  offered 
welcome  ind  citizenship 

"While  the  Hw  hid  provided  for  the  removal  of  aliens,  it 
Kightot  ^^  ***'  *'"°  sifetj  of  Enghnd  — not  for  the  satis- 
MtMini-  faction  of  other  states  The  right  of  asylum  was 
p»ired.  as  inviolable  is  ever     It  was  not  for  foreign  gov- 

ernments to  dictate  to  Englind  the  conditions  on  which 
aliens  under  her  protection  should  be  lieated.  Of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  events  ol  1802  offered  a  remarkible  illustration. 

During  the  hoit  peice  suiceeding  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
,  Napoleon  Firat  Con  ul  of  the  French  Republic, 
demands  demanded  that  our  government  should  "  remove 
out  of  the  British  dominions  all  ihe  French  princes 
and  their  adherents,  together  with  the  bishops  and  other  in- 
dividuals, whose  political  principles  and  conduct  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French  Government." ' 

1  In  1B26:  5  Geo.  IV.  q.  37;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  s.  1376. 

2  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  20. 

»  Pari.  Eeturn,  1850  (638). 
*  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64;  8  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  11. 
6  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  68;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  83. 

'  Mr.  Merry  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  June  4th,  1802;  Pari.  HlaC,  sxx. 
1263. 
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To  this  demand  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  hig  Majesty 
«  certainly  expects  that  ail  foreigners  who  may  reside  within 
his  dominions  should  not  only  hold  a  conduct  conformable  lo 
the  laws  of  the  country,  but  siiould  abstain  from  all  aels 
which  may  be  hostile  to  the  government  of  any  country,  wifh 
which  his  Majesty  may  he  at  peace.  As  !ong,  however,  as 
they  conduct  themselves  according  to  these  principles,  his 
Majesty  would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  with  his 
honor,  and  with  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  to  deprive 
them  of  that  protection  which  individuals,  resident  in  his 
dominions,  can  only  forfeit  by  Iheir  own  misconduct." ' 

Still  more  decidedly  were  these  demands  reiterated.  It 
was  demanded,  1st,  That  more  effectual  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  publications.  2A. 
That  certain  persons  named  should  be  sent  out  of  Jersey. 
3d.  "  That  the  former  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  and  all  those  who,  like  them,  under  the  pretest  of 
religion,  seek  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  interior  of  France, 
shall  likewise  be  sent  away."  4th.  That  Geoi^s  and  his 
adherents  shall  be  transported  to  Canada.  5th.  That  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  be  recommended  !o  repair 
to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their  family.  6th. 
That  French  emigrants,  wearing  orders  and  decorations  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  should  be  required  to 
leave  England.  These  demands  assumed  to  be  based  upon 
a  construction  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  effect 
was  expected  to  be  given  to  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alien  Act.* 

These  representations  were  frankly  and  boldly  met.     For 
the  repression  of  seditious  writings,  our  govern- 
ment would  entei-tain  no  measure  but  an  appeal  to  the  English 
the  courts  of  law.*      To  apply  the  Alien  Act  in  O"'""""™*- 
aid  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  to  send  foreign  writers  out  of 
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the  country,  because  tliey  were  obnoxious,  not  to  our  own 
government,  but  to  another,  was  not  to  be  listened  to. 

The  removal  of  other  French  emigrants,  and  especially  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was  refused,  and  every 
argument  and  precedent  adduced  in  support  of  the  demand 
refuted.*  The  emigrants  in  Jersey  had  already  removed  of 
theii'  own  accord ;  and  the  bishops  would  be  required  to  leave 
England,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been  distributing 
papers  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  gov- 
ernment; but  sufficient  proof  of  this  charge  must  be  given. 
As  regards  M.  Georges,  who  had  been  concerned  in  circulat- 
ing papers  hostile  to  the  government  in  France,  his  Majesty 
agreed  to  remove  him  from  our  European  dominions.  The 
king  refused  to  withdraw  the  rights  of  hospitality  from  the 
French  princes,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they  were 
attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  two  eountries. 
He  also  declined  to  adopt  the  harsh  measure  which  had  been 
demanded  against  refugees  who  continued  to  wear  French 
decorations." 

The  ground  here  taken  has  heea  since  maintained.  It  ia 
ptincjptaa  not  enough  that  the  presence  or  acts  of  a  foreigner 
for^gntrt  ate  "^y ''^  displeasing  to  a  foreign  power.  If  that 
protMtea.  Yiile  were  accepted,  where  would  be  the  right  of 
asylum  ?  The  refugee  would  be  followed  by  the  vengeance 
of  his  own  goyemment,  and  driven  forth  from  the  home 
he  had  chosen  in  a  free  country.  On  this  point,  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  chivalrously  sensitive.  Having  under- 
taken to  protect  the  stranger,  they  have  resented  any  menace 
to  him,  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  Disaffection  to  the  rulers 
of  his  own  country  is  natural  to  a  refugee;  his  banishment 
attests  it.  Poles  hated  Russia:  Hungarians  and  Italians 
were  hostile  to  Austria :  French  Koyalisls  spurned  the  re- 
public and  the  first  empire :  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Napoleon 
were  disaffected  to  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French ;  le- 
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gitimists  and  Orleanista  alike  abhorred  the  French  republic 
of  1848  and  the  revived  empire  of  1852.  But  all  were  safe 
under  the  broad  shield  of  England.  Every  political  senti- 
ment, every  discussion  short  of  libel,  enjoyed  freedom. 
Every  act  not  prohibifed  by  law, —  however  distasteful  to 
other  states,  —  was  entitled  to  protection.  Nay,  more :  large 
numbers  of  refugees,  obnoxious  to  their  own  rulers,  were 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  the  English  government. 

This  generosity  has  sometimes  been  abused   by  aliens 
who,  under  cover  of  our  laws,  have  plotted  against 
friendly  stales.     There  are  acts,  indeed,  which  the  Mii.pirapj, 
laws  could  only  have  tolerated  by  an  oversight ;  "^^' 
and  in  this  category  was  tijat  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  sovereign  of  a  friendly  state.     The  horrible  conspiracy 
of  Orsini,  in  1858,  had  been  plotted  in  England,     Not  coun- 
termined by  espionage,  nor  checked  by  jealous  restraints  on 
personal  liberty,  it  had  been  matured  iu  safety ;  and  its  laore 
overt  acts  had  afterwards  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
in  France.     The  crime  was  execrated ;  but  how  could  its 
secret  conception  have  been  prevented?     So  far  our  laws 
were  blameless.     The   government  of  France,  however,  in 
the  excitement  of  recent  danger,  angrily  remonstrated  against 
the  alleged  impunity  of  assassins  in  this  country.^     English- 
men repudiated,  with  just  indignation,  any  tolerance  of  mur- 
der.    Yet  on  one  point  were  our  laws  at  fault.     Orsini'a  des- 
perate crime  was  unexampled :  planned  in  England,  it  had 
been  executed  bej  ond  the  hmits  of  Bnt  sh  junsdiction    it  was 
doubtful  if  his  confederates  could  te  brought  to  justice;  and 
certain  that  they  would  escipe  without  adequate  conapiraoy 
puni  hment      Ministers    belie\ing  it  due  no  less  fj' i"  p^" 
to  Frince  than  to  the  Mndication  of  our  own  law    ^"^  i*^' 
tha    this  anomalj  should  be  corretted   propoicd  d  measure, 
with  thai  object,  to  Pirliament      But  the  Coramona  resent- 
ing imputationi  upon   this  country  wlich  had  not  yet  been 
lepelled    and  jedous  of  the  ippirent  diet  at  on  of  France, 

1  Despatch  of  Count  Walewski,  Jan.  20th,  1858. 
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under  which  tliej  were  called  upon  to  legislate,  refused  to 
entertain  the  bil!.^  A  powerful  ministry  was  struck  down  j 
and  a  rupture  hazarded  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Yet  to  lie  measure  iUelf,  apart  from  the  eircumsfances  under 
which  it  was  offered,  no  valid  ohjection  could  be  raised;  and 
three  years  later,  its  provisions  were  silently  admitted  to  a 
place  in  our  revised  criminal  laws,^ 

A  just  protection  of  political  refugees  is  not  incompatible 
Bitiaaition     with  the  surrender  of  criminals.     All  nations  have 

'"*■  a  common  interest  in  the  punishment  of  heinous 
crimes ;  and  upon  this  principle,  lias  England  entered  into 
extradition  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  for  mutually  delivering  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  murder,  piracy,  arson,  or  forgery,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  cither  of  the  contracting  states." 
England  offers  no  asylum  to  such  criminals ;  and  her  own 
jurisdiction  has  been  vastly  extended  over  offenders  escaping 
from  justice.  It  is  a  wise  policy,  —  conducive  to  the  comity 
of  civilized  nations. 

I  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  amendment  on  second  reading.  —  fftms,  i)tS.,  3d 
Ser.,  cxlviii.  TJi2,  &c. 

a  24  &  36  Vict,  c  100,  §  *. 

8  Treaty  with  France,  1843,  confirmed  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  75 ;  treaty  with 
United  States,  1842,  confirmed  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  78.  Proi-isiona  to  the 
sama  eSect  had  been  compriaad  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  also  in  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1794.  —  PftiUinwi-e,  lot.  Lam,  i.  427; 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Isi.  1335;  Isxi.  664. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Jielstions  of  the  Church  to  Political  History:  —  Leading  Incidents  and 
Consequences  of  the  Keformation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  — 
Exaction  of  Conformity  with  the  StatB  Church:  — Sketch  of  the  Penal 
Code  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists;  — Slate  of  tha 
Chnrch  and  other  Religions  Bodies  on  the  Accession  of  George  HI.:  — 
Gradual  Rf lactation  of  the  Penal  Code :  — History  of  Catholic  Cliuma 
prior  to  the  Regency. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  history  of  the  church  is  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  usianonaof 
the  relafions  of  the  church  to  the  state  and  society  E^p^uSS 
contributed,  with  pohtical  causes,  to  convulse  the  *'^^'y- 
kingdom  with  civii  wars  and  revolutions.  And  in  later  and 
more  settled  times,  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
political  annals  of  the  country.  The  struggles,  the  contro- 
versies, the  polity,  and  the  laws  of  one  age,  are  the  inherit- 
ance of  another.  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  bequeathed 
to  their  successors  ecclesiastical  strifes  which  have  disturbed 
every  subsequent  reign ;  and,  after  three  centuries,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Reformation  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

A  brief  review  of  the  leading  incidents  and  consequences 
of  that  momentous  event  will  serve  to  elucidate  The  ehnrch 
the  later  history  of  the  church  and  other  religious  S^o'a«™. 
bodies,  in  their  relations  to  the  state. 

For  centuries,  the  Catholic  church  had  been  at  once  the 
church  of  the  state  and  the  church  of  the  people.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  aclinowledged  her  authority,  accepted 
her  doctrines,  participated  in  her  ofHces,  and  worshipped  at 
her  consecrated  shrines.  In  her  relations  to  the  state  she 
approached  the  ideal  of  Hooker,  wherein  the  church  and  the 
commonwealth  were  identified  :  no  one  being  a  member  of 
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the  one,  who  was  not  also  a  member  of  the  other.*  But  un- 
der the  shadow  of  this  raajestic  unity  grew  ignorance,  errors, 
superstition,  imperious  authority  and  pretension?,  excessive 
wealth,  and  scandalous  corruption.  Freedom  of  tho\ight  was 
proscribed.  To  doubt  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church 
was  heresy,  —  a  mortal  sin,  for  which  the  atonement  was  re- 
canlation  or  death.  From  the  time  of  Wickliffe  to  the  Ref- 
ormation, heresies  and  schisms  were  rife : "  the  authority  of 
the  church  and  the  influence  of  her  clergy  were  gradually 
impaired ;  and  at  length,  she  was  overpowered  by  the  eccle- 
siastical revolution  ot  Henry  VIII  With  her  supremacy, 
perished  the  sembUnce  of  religious  union  in  England. 

So  vast  a  change  is  the  Reformation,  in  the  religious  faiih 
TheEef  "^'^^  hihitudes  of  a  people  could  not  have  been 
ormaiion  effected  at  any  time  without  wide  and  permanent 
dissensions  When  men  were  first  invited  to  think  it  wis 
not  probable  that  they  hould  think  alike  But  the  time  and 
circumBtances  o(  the  Reformation  were  such  as>  to  aggrT,\Ate 
theological  schi'im  and  tj  embitter  the  conlenliona  of  re 
ligious  parties  It  w  is  an  age  in  which  power  wa  wielded 
with  a  rough  hand  anl  the  leform  of  the  church  was  ic 
Lompanied  *itli  plunder  and  persecution  The  i.on)i  caiton 
of  church  property  envenomed  the  religious  antipathies  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  the  cruel  and  capricious  rigor  with 
which  every  communion  wa^  in  turn  op]  ressed  estranged 
and  divided  the  Uitj  Tlie  changes  of  faith  and  polity 
—  sometimes  progresoivc  sometimes  reiotionary  —  which 
marked  the  long  ind  painful  throes  of  the  Refoi  mat  on  from 
its  inception  under  Henrj  VIII  lo  its  linal  con  ummat  on  un 
der  Elizabeth,  left  no  parly  without  its  wrongs  and  sufferings. 


1  Book  viii.,  [2]  Keble's  Ed.,  iii.  411.     Bishop  Gardi 

ner  had  already  ex- 

pressad  the  BamB  theory;  "the  rcaloi  and  the  chureb 

consial  of  the  seme 

persona;  and  as  ihe  king  is  the  head  of  the  realm,  hi 

>  must,  therefore,  be 

head  of  the  chnrcli."  -Gil/ni,  ii.ao.  — See  also  ahdtbin, 

I'l  State  aiuj  Qtvrch, 

4lh  Ed.,  i.  9-31. 

s  Warner,  i.  B27;  Kennefs  Hist.,  i.  265;  Collier's 

Ecd.  Hist.,  i.  67fl; 

Echard's  Hiat.,  159 ;  Burnefa  Hist,  of  the  Eeforraation. 

,  i.  2T. 
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Tolenfion  and  libeity  of  eonfiience  were  unknown  C-ith 
olics  ind  Prote  tints  alike  iccogmzed  ihe  duly  ^.^^j^i^^^ 
of  the  state  to  uphold  truth  and  repress  error  '"i'"'o"n 
In  this  coti\!clion  reforming  pi  elites  concuired  with  popes 
and  Koman  divines  The  Reformed  church,  owing  her  very 
life  to  the  right  of  jinvaie  ju  Igment  as  umed  the  same 
authority  m  m^ttels  of  doelnne,  bb  the  church  of  Rome, 
whiih  pretended  to  iiifallibU  Ij  Not  to  accept  ihe  doctimes 
or  ceremonieo  of  the  state  chuich,  for  the  time  being,  was  i 
crimi.  and  Lonformitj  with  the  new  huh  as  w  ith  (1  e  old  was 
enforced  by  the  du  g  o     tl  e    cailold    the  j,'bl  e     and  the 

The  Ri.furmed  cl    r  1    be  n^,  at  kn^tl    e  t  1 1   1  ed  under 
Elizabeth,  the  policy  ol  her  re  g     demands  e  pe  p    ^^ 
cial  notice      Finding  her  fa  r  reilm  d   tracted  by  ^  ""betii. 
the  religious  convul  ons  of  the  la  t  tl  ree  re  gi  s  si  e  naisled 
upon  absolute  unity      She  exieted  a  stra  t  co  form  y  of  doo- 
Irine  and  observance  de    ed  1  berty  of  con  c  e  ce  (_  „t  ^jj^ 
to  all  her  subjects,  and  attached  c  v  1  d  sabil  t  es  to   ''  "'^■ 
dissent  from  the  state  cl  urcl     By  tl  e  fir  t  act  of  he  re  gn,'  the 
oath  of  supremacy     as  lequ  red  to  be  taken  as  i  qual  ^cation 
for  every  ecclesiasl  cal  be  eh  e  or  c  v  1  office  under  the  crown. 
Theactof iiniformity,'enfor  ed.sv  tl    e  e  eienalte  , conform- 
ity with  the  ritual  of  the  established  church,  and  attendance 
upon  its  services.     A  few  years  later,  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was,  for  the  first  time,  required  to  be  taken  by  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

The  Catholics  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  state  church, 
but  disaffected  to  the  queen  her-elf.     They  con- The  CBthouo 
tested  her  right  to  the  crown,  and  despainng  of^^j"^^ 
the  restoiation  of  the  ancient  faith,  or  even  of  tol  '««'00' 
eration,   duiing  her  hfe,  they  plotted  against   her   throne. 
Hence  the  Catholic  religion  was  a-'''ociated  with  treason; 

1  "A  priQce  being  God  a  dcputr,  oiiftht  tg  punish  impietieB  against  God," 
said  ArthbiHhop  Cranmer  to  tilward  VI  —  Bunut  s  Hist ,  i  111 
»  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  3  2  Eliz.  0.  2.  *  5  Eliz.  o.  1. 
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and  the  measures  adopted  for  its  repression  were  designed 
as  well  fur  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  for  the  discouragement 
of  an  obnoxious  faith,^ 

To  pnnjih  Popiih  recusants,  penalties  for  non-attendance 
PopiBh  re-  "r°"  ^^'^  services  of  the  church  were  multiplied,'' 
ousanta.  a[]|j  enforced  willi  meiciless  rigor.'  The  Catholic 
religion  was  utterly  proscribed  its  pneits  were  banished,  or 
hiding  as  traitors :  *  its  adherents  constrained  to  attend  the 
services  of  a  church  which  ihej  spurned  as  schismatic  and 
heretical. 

While  Catholics  were  thus  proscribed,  the  ritual  and 
DoctrinBi  polity  of  the  Reformed  church  were  narrowing 
of'the'Rlf"  'he  foundations  of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
omstiod.  ;f]jg  doctrinal  modifications  of  the  Roman  creed 
were  cautious  and  moderate.  The  new  ritual,  founded 
on  that  of  the  Catholic  church,*  was  simple,  eloquent,  and 
devotional.  The  patent  errors  and  superstitions  of  Rome 
were  renounced  ;  but  otherwise  her  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  respected.  The  extreme  tenets  of  Rome,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Geneva  on  the  other,  were  avoided.  The  design 
of  Reformers  was  to  restore  the  primitive  church,"  rather 
than  (o  settle  controversies  already  arising  among  Protes- 
tants.' Such  moderation,  —  due  rather  to  the  predilections 
of  Lutheran  Reformers,  and  the  leaning  of  some  of  them  to 
the  Roman  faith,  than  to  a  profound  policy,  —  was  calculated 
to  secure  a  wide  conformity.  The  respect  shown  to  the  ritual, 
and  many  of  the  observances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made 

>  13  Eliz.  c.  2;  Bumefs  Hist.,  ii.  354;  Short's  Hi^t.  of  the  Church,  273. 

a  23  Eliz.  c.  1;  29  Eli  a.  o.  8;  33  Eliz.  c.  2;  35  Eliz.  c.l;  Stiype's  Life 
ofWhitgift,  95;  Collier'a  Eccl.  Hist,  ii.  637;  Warner,  iL  237;  Rennet's 
Hist.,  ii.  487. 

"  Lingard,  note  v,  viii.  356;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.,  iii.  75;  and  Bntler's 
Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  230. 

'  27  Eliz.  c.  2. 

6  Cardwell'B  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology,  ch.  vii.,  Div.  3,  c.  s.,  Div.  1,  &c.;  Short's 
Hist,  of  the  Chnrch,  238;  Mant's  Notts  to  Articles. 

'  Lawrence's  Bampton  Lectures,  237;  Sliort's  Hist.,  190. 
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the  change  of  religion  less  abrupt  and  violent  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  But  extreme  parties  wore  not  to  be 
reconciled.  The  more  faithful  Catholics  refused  to  renounce 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  other  cherished  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  their  church.  Neither  conciliated  by  concessions, 
nor  coerced  by  intimidation,  they  remained  true  to  the  ancient 
faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  very  concessions  to  Romanism 
repelled  the  Calvinistic  Reformers,  who  spurned  ThePu- 
evei-y  vestige  of  the  Romish  ritual,  and  repudiated  '"""^■ 
the  form  of  church  government,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Papal  supremacy,  was  maintained  in  its  ancient  integrity. 
They  condemned  every  ceremony  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  ;  ^  they  abhorred  episcopacy,  and 
favored  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  in  the  church. 
Toleration  might  have  softened  (he  asperities  of  theological 
controversy,  until  time  had  reconciled  many  of  the  differences 
springing  from  the  Reformation.  A  few  enlightened  states- 
men would  gladly  have  practised  it ;  ^  hut  the  it 
periotis  temper  of  the  queen,*  and  the  bigoted  zeal  ^^ 
of  her  ruling  churchmen,  would  not  suffei*  the  least  ''^"""'™^'i- 
liberty  of  conscience.  Not  even  waiting  for  outward  signs 
of  departure  from  the  standard  of  the  church,  they  jealously 
enforced  subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion  ;  and  addressed 
searching  interrogatories  to  the  clergy,  in  order  to  extort  con- 
fessions of  doubt  or  nonconformity.*  Even  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  designed  to  discover  Catholics,  was  also  a  stum- 

'  In  mailers  of  ceremonial  they  objected  to  the  wearing  of  the  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  office  of  sponsots  in  baptiam;  the  use  of  the 
ring  ia  (he  marriage  ceremony,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  boning  at 
the  name  of  Jeaua,  and  music  in  the  services  of  the  church.  They  also  ob- 
jected lo  the  ordination  of  priests  without  a  call  by  their  flocks.  —  Heyljn'a 
Hist,  of  the  FreshyteriauB,  259. 

2  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.  431. 

s  Elizabeth's  policy  mfty  be  described  in  her  own  words;  —  "  She  would 
suppress  the  papistical  religion,  that  it  should  not  grow:  but  would  root 
out  Puritanism,  and  the  favorers  thereof."  —  BfrjFpe'j  Ecd.  AnofiU,  iv.  243. 

*  Strype's  Eccl.  Annals,  iii.  81;  SUj'pe's  Life  of  Whitgift,  iii.  106;  Ful- 
ler's Churth  Hist.,  ix..  156 ;  Sparrow,  123. 
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bling-block  to  many  PuHlans.  The  former  denied  the  queen's 
supremacy,  because  they  still  owned  that  of  the  Pope ;  many 
of  the  latter  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it,  as  irrecoTicilable  with 
their  own  church  polity.  One  party  were  known  to  be  dis- 
loyal :  the  other  were  faithful  subjects  of  the  crown.  But 
conformity  with  the  reformed  ritual,  and  attendance  upon  the 
services  of  the  church,  were  enforced  against  holh  with  indis- 
crimimting  rigor'     la  aiming  at  unilj   the  church  fostered 

The  ewly  Puntaas  had  no  ile  ire  to  separate  fiom  the 
n'ltional  church  but  were  deprived  of  their  bene 
noneonform  fices  and  ca  I  forth  by  persecution  They  sought 
furthpi  to  reform  her  polity  and  ceremon  ls 
upon  the  Cilviniatc  model  and  danncd  greater  laHtude 
in  their  own  conformitj  They  objected  to  clei  cal  ie.t 
meats  and  other  form  rither  than  to  uialtei?  of  faith 
and  doctrine  ,  and  weie  slow  to  form  a  distinct  communion 
They  met  secretly  for  prayer  and  worship  hoping  thit 
truth  and  pure  religion  would  ultimately  pie\ail  in  the 
church  accoiding  to  then  cheiiahed  principles,  as  Piote 
tantiara  had  prevailed  over  the  errora  of  Rome  II  e  i  kal 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  a  national  church  to  Hliich  they 
clun^  through  all  their  sufferings  but  they  were  dinen  out 
with  stripes,  from  the  church  of  Fngland  The  Indepeu 
deal  ,  claiming  self  government  foi  each  congregation  repell 
ing  an  ecclesiastical  polity  and  renouncing  all  connection  with 
the  state  naturally  favored  aece  sion  from  the  establi  hment 
Separation  and  isolation  were  the  very  foundation  of  their 
creed  ^  and  before  the  dpalli  of  Elizabeth  Ihey  h  id  spread 
themselves  widely  through  the  country  being  chiefly  known 

'  Burnet  3  Hat  of  the  Reformation  u 
306  Stripe  e  Eccl  Annids  ir  93  e. 
Strvpt  a  Gr  cdul  99 

a  Hejlyn  a  H  «t  of  thi,  Pre*jter  ana  I  b  vi  i  Neal  a  H  3l  of  the 
Pantana  i  b  IV  &c  Bogue  and  Bennett  a  Hiat.  ot  D  ''•enCeis  Intr  58 
65  I  109-110  Fiice  s  Hiat  of  Nonconformity  Conder  9  View  of  all  Re~ 
ligioo). 
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as  Brownists.'  Protestant  nonconformity  had  taken  root  in 
the  land  ;  and  its  growth  was  momentous  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  church  and  state. 

While  the  Reformed  church  lost  from  her  fold  considera- 
ble numliera  of  the  people,  her  connection  with 
the  state  was  far  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  necUon  octhe 
church  of  Rome.  There  was  no  longer  a  divided  chu"^  with 
authority.  The  crown  was  supreme  in  church  '' 
and  slate  alike.  The  Reformed  church  was  the  creation 
of  Parliaraent:  her  polity  and  ritual,  and  even  her  doc- 
trines, were  prescribed  by  statutes.  She  could  lay  no  claim 
to  ecclesiastical  independence.  Convocation  was  restrained 
from  exercising  any  of  its  functions  without  the  king's 
license.'^  No  canons  had  force  without  his  assent;  and  even 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy,  in  convocation,  were 
henceforward  confirmed  by  Parliament.  Bishops,  dignitaries 
and  clergy  looked  up  to  the  crown,  as  the  only  source  of 
power  witbin  the  realm.  Laymen  administered  justice  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  expounded  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Lay  patronage  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  bene- 
fices at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  tJie  barons,  and  the  land- 
owners. The  constitution  of  the  church  was  identified  with 
that  of  the  state ;  and  their  union  was  political  as  well  aa  re- 
ligious. The  church  leaned  to  the  government,  rather  than 
to  the  people ;  and,  on  her  side,  became  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  maintaining  the  ascendency  of  the  crown,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. Tlie  union  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  pre- 
rogatives, already  excessive,  dangerously  enlarged  the  power 
of  the  crown  over  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people.  Authority  had  loo  strong  a  fulcrum  ;  and  threatened 
the  realm  with  absolute  subjection;  but  the  wrongs  of  Puri- 
tans provoked  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which  eventually  won 
for  Englishmen  a  surer  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reformation  had  taken  a  different  course 

1  Tho  act  35  Eliz.  c.  1,  was  passed  to  suppress  tlicm. 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19;  Frqude'B  Hist.,  ii.  193-198,  326,  iv.  479. 
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in  Scotland.  The  Calvinists  had  triumphed  They  tad 
Refonnation  overthronn  episcopacy,  and  estahhshed  a  Pres- 
iQSojtiauii  bjteiian  church  upon  thpir  own  cherished  niodel.^ 
Their  creed  and  polity  suited  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
and  were  accepted  with  enthu-ii?m  The  Catholic  faith 
wa«  renounced  everjwheie  but  in  some  p'lrta  of  (he 
Highhnd- ,  and  the  Reformed  establishment  it  once  assumed 
the  conipTehen=ive  character  of  a  nitionil  church.  But 
while  supported  by  the  people,  it  wis  in  constint  antagonism 
to  the  stale  Its  rulers  repudiated  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  ^  lesiated  the  jurisdiction  of  the  utjI  courts ; '  and 
eet  op  pretensions  to  spiritual  authority  ind  independence, 
not  unworthy  of  the  church  thiy  hid  litely  o\erthrown,* 
They  would  not  suffer  temporal  power  lo  intrude  upon  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ  ^ 

The  constitution  of  the  Scott  sh  church  wis  republican ; 
Thechvirch  her  power  It  once  spiritual  and  popuhr  Instead 
of  Scotland  ^f  being  governed  by  courtly  pn  lates  and  an  im- 
potent convocation  she  was  represented  by  thp  general 
assembly,  —  an  ecclesiastical  pailiamput  of  wide  jurisdic- 
tion, little  (.ontrolled  by  the  civil  power      The  leiders  of  that 

1  1560-1592  —The  tvents  of  th  >  -penoA  are  amply  illustrated  in  Spot- 
liswqod  a  HiBt  of  Ihe  Chiircli  of  Sgotliind  M'Cne  a  Livea  of  Knos  and 
Melville  KnitsHtst  of  the  Reforniation  Bobertson  3  Hist  ofScotland; 
Tjtlers  HiBt  of  Scotland  Cooks  Hiat  of  the  Kefonnation  in  Scotland; 
Cnuningbam  a  Church  Hist  i  351  Eows  Hiat  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ; 
Stephen  a  Hiil  ol  ihe  Chunh  of  Scotland,  Buckle  5  Hist,  ii.  ch.  3. 

2  In  the  Bookof  Polity,  it  is  laid  down  that  "the  power  ecclesiastical 
flaws  immediately  trom  God  and  the  Mediator  Jeans  Chris),  and  is  spiricaal, 
not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  Uie  only  spiritual 
governor  and  head  of  his  kirk." 

8  CSinningham'sChurch  Hist.,  536;  Calderwood'sHiai.,  v.  457-460,175; 
Spoltiswood'a  Hial.,  iii.  21j  Tytler's  Hist.,  vii.  326. 

*  Mr.  Cunningham,  comparing  the  churches  of  Home  and  Scotland, 
says:  —  "  Wilh  both  there  has  been  Ihe  same  union  and  energy  of  action, 
the  same  assumption  of  Bpuitual  supremacy,  the  same  defiance  of  law 
courts,  parliaments,  and  kings."  —  /'™/,  (o  Church  Bill,  of  Scmlitnd. 

'  "  When  the  church  was  Roman,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ma^strate  to 
reform  it.  When  the  church  was  Protestant,  it  was  impiety  in  the  magis- 
trate to  touch  it." —  Cunningham's  Charch  Hht.,  i.  537. 
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assembly  were  bold  and  earnest  men,  with  high  notions  of 
ecclesiaslical  authority,  a  democratic  temper,  and  habitual  re- 
liance upon  popular  support,  A  church  so  constituted  was, 
indeed,  endowed  and  aoltnowledged  by  the  state ;  but  was 
more  likely  to  withstand  the  power  of  (he  crown  and  aris- 
tocracy, than  to  uphold  it. 

The  formal  connection  of  the  church  with  lie  state  was, 
nevertheless,  maintained  with  scarcely  leas  stricf- 
ness  than  in  England.     The  new  establishment  'i™  "itii 
was  the  work  of  the  legislature :  the  Protestant 
religion  was  originally  adopted  :  the  church's  confession  of 
faith  ralilied  ;  and  the  entire  Presbyterian  polity  established 
by  statute.'     And  further,  the  crown  was  represented  in  tier 
assembly  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 

The  Reformation  had  also  been  extended  to  Ireland:  but 
in  a  manner  the  most  extraordinary  and  excep-  EEfovmaiion 
tional.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  clergy  and  '"I^'m"'' 
people  had  unquest  onabjy  been  p  ed  spo  ed  to  changes  in 
the  Catholic  church  a  d  the  reforms  effected  were  more  or 
less  the  expressio  of  tl  e  mt  o  il  v  11  But  in  Ireland,  the 
Eeformation  was  forced  upo  a  uny  eld  ng  pfieslhood,  and 
a  half-conquered  people  The  pet  were  driven  from  their 
churches  and  homes,  by  ra  n  ter  of  the  new  failli,  —  gen- 
erally Englishmen  or  strangers,  —  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  their  flocks,  and  indifferent  to  their  conversion 
or  teaching.  Conformity  was  exacted  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  under  severe  penalties ;  not  sought  by  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  a  subject  race.  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  Reformation  never  took  root  in  Ireland?  It 
pt  d  by  th  I     ty    f  the  English  colonists ;  but 

m  y  wh  bj  d  th  C  th  i  faith,  declined  to  join  the 
t  hi  1  m  t  d  f  d  d  Presbyterian  communions  of 
th  w  Th  R  f  In  Ided  a  new  element  of  dis- 
co d  b  tw  th  1  t  d  tie  natives:  embittered  the 
ch  d  CO  t    t  t  th       overnment ;  and  founded  a 

1  Scots  Acta,  1560;  1567,  e.  i,  6,  7, 1&92,  c.  116;  Ibid.,  IG90,  c.  5,  23. 
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foreign  church,  with  few  communicants,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  and  rebellious  people.  It  was  a  state  cliurcb  :  but,  in 
no  sense,  the  churcii  of  the  nation.^ 

Such  having  been  the  results  of  the  Reformation,  the  acces- 
Vbs  three  ^'oii  "f  James  united  the  three  crowns  of  these 
un^t''"'  realms  ;  and  what  were  his  relations  to  tlie  church  ? 
James  I,  jn  England,  he  was  the  head  of  a  state  church, 
environed  by  formidable  bodies  of  Caiholics  and  Puritans. 
In  Scotland,  a  Presbyterian  church  had  l>een  founded  upon 
the  model  approved  by  English  Puritans.  In  Ireland,  he 
was  the  head  of  a  church  maintained  by  the  sword.  This 
incongruous  heritage,  unwisely  used,  brought  ruin  on  his 
royal  house.  Beared  among  a  Presbyterian  people,  he  vexed 
tiie  English  Puritans  with  a  more  rigorous  conformity ;  and 
spurning  the  religion  of  his  own  countrymen,  forced  upon 
them  a  listed  episcopacy,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
and  observances  repugnant  to  their  creed.  No  less  intolerant 
of  his  own  mother's  church,  he  hastened  to  aggravate  the 
penalties  against  Popish  recusants.  Such  was  his  rancor  that 
he  denied  them  the  right  of  educating  their  children  in  the 
CathoUc  faith.'  The  laws  against  them  were  also  enforced 
with  renewed  se verity .°  The  monstrous  plot  of  Guy 
Fawkes  naturally  incensed  Parliament  and  the  people 
against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics,  whose  religion  was 
still  associated  with  imminent  danger  to  the  state ;  and 
again  were  treason  and  Popery  scourged  with  the  same 
rod.  Further  penalties  were  imposed  on  Popish  recusants, 
not  attending  the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  church; 
and  a  new  oalh  of  allegiance  was  devised  to  test  their  loy- 
alty.* In  Ireland,  Catholic  priests  were  banished  by  procla- 
malion ;  and  the  laws  rigorously  enforced  against  the  laity 

1  Ulnnd'B  Hist,,  ii.  165,  224,  &c.i  Lanigan's  Eccl,  Hiat.,  iv.  20T,  &c.i 
Majit'e  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  i.  di.  2,  3,  4;  Goldwin  Smith's  Irish 
History  and  Irish  Character,  33,  88,  92, 100. 
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who  absented  themselves  from  Protestant  worship.  The 
king's  only  claim  upon  the  favor  of  the  Purilans  was  his  per- 
secution of  Papists ;  and  this  he  suddenly  renounced.  In 
compliance  ivith  engagements  entered  into  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, lie  began  openly  to  tolerate  the  Catholics ;  and  granted  a 
pardon  to  all  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  recusancy. 
The  breach  was  ever  widening  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
throne  ;  and  while  the  monarch  was  asserting  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  his  bishops  were  exalting  prelacy,  and  bringing  the 
Reformed  church  nearer  to  the  Eomish  model. 

Chai'les  continued  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  Catholics,  at 
once  otTensive  lo  the  Puritan  party,  and  in  violation  j^^i^y,^,  ^f 
of  laws  which  his  prerogative  could  not  rightfully  '^""''5'  •• 
suspend.     Even  the  toleration  of  the  Stuarta,  like  thoiks  and 
their  rigor,  was  beyond  the  law.    The  prerogatives 
and  supremacy  of  the  crown  were  alike  abused.     Favoring 
absolutism  in  the  state  and  domination  in  the  church,  Charles 
found  congenial  instruments  of  tyranny  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  —  in  Strafford  and  in  Laud.     In  Eng- 
land he  oppressed  Puritans :  in  Scotland  he  introduced  a  high 
church  liturgy,  which  provoked  rebellion.     Arbitrary  rule  in 
church  and   state  completed   the   alienation  of  the   Puritan 
party  ;  and  their  enmity  was  fatal.     The  church  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  a  republican  commonwealth  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy.     The  polity  of  the  Reformation  was 
riven,  as  by  a  thunderbolt. 

The  Commonwealth  was  generally  favorable  to  religious 
liberty.     The  intolerance  of  Presbyterians,  indeed,  Religion 
was  fanatical.^     In   the  words  of  Millon,   "  new  ^S^oS- 
Presbyler  was  but  old  Priest,  —  writ  large."     Had  i™»itii- 

1  Life  of  Baxter,  103.  Their  clergy  in  London  protested  against  tolera- 
tion lo  tliB  WeBtminster  Assembly,  Dec.  ISth,  1615,  saying,  "  we  cannot 
dissemble  hou'  we  detest  and  abhor  this  much  endeavored  toleration."  — 
Pnce't  Hill,  of  ffojiCim/omuly,  ii.  329.  Edwards,  a  Preabjlerian  minister, 
denounced  toleration  as  "  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,''  and  "  the  most 
ready,  compendious,  and  sure  way  (o  destroy  all  religion," — "all  the 
devils  in  hell  and  their  insfrunients  being  at  work  lo  promote  it."  — Gait- 
jrisno,  part  i.  5B. 
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they  been  suffered  to  exercise  uncontrolled  dominion,  they 
would  have  rivalled  Laud  himself  in  persecution.  But  Crom, 
well  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  to  all  except  Papists  and 
Prelatists  ;  declaring  "  that  none  be  compelled  to  conform  to 
the  public  religion,  by  penalties  or  otherwise."'  Such  was 
his  policy  as  a  statesman  and  an  Independent.^  He  extended 
toleration  even  to  the  Jews.'  Tet  was  he  sometimes  led,  by 
political  causes,  lo  put  his  iron  heel  upon  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  Koman  Catholics, 
and  even  upon  Presbyterians,'  The  church  party  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war ;  and 
the  hands  of  churchmen  and  Puritans  were  red  with  each 
others'  blood.  To  religious  rancor  was  added  the  vengeance 
of  enemies  on  the  battle-field. 

Before  the  king's  fall,  he  had  been  forced  to  restore  the 

Presbyterian  polity  to  Scotland  ; "  and  the  Cove- 
teruinsin       nautfirs,  in  a  furious  spirit  of  fanaticism,  avenged 

upon  Episcopalians  the  wrongs  which  their  cause 
had  suffered  in  the  last  two  reigns.  Every  age  brought 
new  discords;  and  religious  differences  commingled  with  civil 
strifes. 

After  the  Restoration,  Roundheads  could  expect  no  mercy 

from  Cavaliers  and  churchmen.  They  were 
undFr  spumed  as  dissenters  and  republicans.     While  in 

the  ascendant,  their  gloomy  fanaticism  and  joyless 

1  Whitelock's  Mem.,  499,  676,  614;  Neal'a  Iliat.  of  the  Puritans,  ir.  28, 
133,  338,  &c. 

2  Hume  affirms,  Eomewhat  too  broadly,  tliat  "of  all  the  Christian  secta 
this  was  Ihe  first  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  weII  as  its  adversity,  al- 
ways adopted  the  principles  of  toleration.  —  Hist.,  v.  168.  See  also  Neat's 
Hist,  of  tlie  Puiitana,  ii.  98;  iv.  144!  Collier,  829;  Hallam'e  Const.  Hist., 
i.  621;  Short's  Hist.,  425;  Brook's  Hist,  of  Eeligious  Liberty,  L  504,  513- 
528. 

B  Bale'sElen.,  part  ii.  211. 

1  Lord  Clarendon'3  Hiaf.,  vii.  253,  254;  Baxter's  Life,  i.  64;  Rennet's 
Hist.,  iii.  206;  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iv.  39, 1^,  138, 144;  Hume's 
Hist.,  v.  368;  Butler's  Rom.  Cath.,  ii.  40T;  Parr's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Usher;  Rnshworth,  viL  803,  &c. 

»  In  1641. 
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discipline  bad  outraged  the  natural  sentiments  and  lasle  of 
the  people,  and  Ihere  was  now  a  strong  reaction  againsi  them. 
And  first  the  church  herself  was  to  be  purged  of  Puritans. 
Their  consciences  were  tiled  hy  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  drove  ibrth  two  thousand  of  her  clergy,  and  further 
recruited  the  ranks  of  Protestant  nonconforraists.'  This 
measure,  fruifful  of  future  danger  to  the  church,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rigorous  code  of  laws,  proscribing  freedom  of 
worship,  and  multiplying  civil  disabilities  as  penalties  for 
dissent. 

By  the  Corporation  Act,  no  one  could  be  elected  (o  a  corpo- 
rate oBice  who  had  not  taken  ihe  sacrament  within  ^ 
the  year,^  By  another  Act,  no  one  coul 
a  vestryman,  unless  he  made  a  declaration  against  "'*"" 
taking  up  arms  and  the  covenant,  and  engaged  to  conform  to 
the  Liturgy.*  rlhe  Five  Mile  Act  prohibited  any  noncon- 
formist minister  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate 
town ;  and  all  nonconformists,  whether  lav  or  clerical,  fi-oin 
teaching  in  any  public  or  private  school.*  The  monstrous 
Conventicle  Act  punished  attendance  at  meetings  of  more 
than  five  persons,  in  any  house,  for  religious  worship,  with 
imprisonment  and  transportation.'  This,  again,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  test,  by  which  the  clergy  were  required  to 
swear  t!ia    '  1     f  1  y  p  h    ever,  to 

take  up  a  h    k  Tl  d  in  the 

spirit  oft      b    h    i       1  1    1  h    CO  f    one  but 

the  Calvi  1      J    m    y    f     h  f     d         k    it,  and 

further  sw  11  d  h  k     f  d 

While  f      da  fill  wed  by 

such  law  h  CO  f   m  p  1     r««ittion 

by  incess       p  E    h     h  d  P  rmt""™" 

ilS&lar  Nco  M  Intr.  31, 

&o.;  Baxter  s  Lifa  and  Times,  by  Calaniy,  1. 181. 
2  13  Car.  II,  atat.  2,  c.  1. 

«  IB  Car.  II.  c.  B.  *  IS  Sa  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

»  le  Car.  II.  c.  i,  continaed  and  amended  by  33  Car.  II.  c.  1. 
«  IT  Cm.  II.  c  3. 
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estanfs  are  said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  besides  great 
numbers  of  Catholics,^  Fifteen  hundred  Quakers  were 
confined :  of  whom  three  hundred  and  fifty  died 
»t  compre-  in  prison.^  During  this  reign,  indeed,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween (he  eliurch  and  nonconformists ; '  but  the  irreconcilable 
difi^crences  of  the  two  parties,  the  unyielding  disposition  of 
churchmen,  and  the  impracticable  temper  of  nonconform- 
ists, forbade  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  comprehension. 

Konconformists  having  been  discouraged  at  the  beginning 
ThB  citun-  '^^  '^''*  reign,  Catholics  provoked  repression  at  the 
cSiT^n,  ^"'^*  ^"  ^^7^,  Parliament,  impelled  by  apprehen- 
sions for  the  Protestant  religion  and  civil  liberties 
of  the  people,  passed  the  celebrated  -Test  Act.*  Designed 
to  exclude  Roman  Cathohc  miniaiera  from  the  king's  coun 
cils,  its  provisions  yet  embiaced  Prote'stint  nonconformisif 
That  body,  for  (he  sake  of  iverting  a  danger  common  to  all 
Protestants,  jomed  the  church  in  eupportmg  a  measure 
fraught  with  evil  to  themselves  They  were,  indeed  prom 
ised  further  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
even  an  exemption  from  the  Te>t  Act  itself,  but  the  chun,li 
party,  having  secured  them  in  its  foil«,  wis  in  no  haste  to  re- 
lease them  ^ 

The  Church  of  Scotland  fired  worse  than  the  English 

b  of      nonconformists,  after  the  Eestoi  ilion      Episcopicy 

SootLana        WIS  rcaiored    the  kings  supremacy  reasserted 

rauon.  the   entire    polity   of   the   church   oveithionn ,° 

1  Delaune  3  Plea  for  Nonconfurmnt=  preface  Short  3  Hi  t.  559  Old 
mixon  goes  so  far  as  to  estimate  the  lotal  Dumber  n-ho  >ulTered  on  account 
otlhair  religion,  during  this  reign,  at  60,000!  —  Histoiy  of  the  Sluarta,  TIB. 

a  Neal'a  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  IT. 

»  The  Savoy  Conference,  1861;  Baiter's  Life  and  Times,  i.  139;  Bur- 
net's Own  Time,  i.  309!  Collier'a  Church  Hist.,  ii.8T9i  Perry's  Hist.,  ii. 
31T.  In  1669;  Baxter's  Life,  iil.  23;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  i.  43S;  Schema 
of  Tillotson  and  Slillingfleet,  1674;  Burnet's  Life  of  Tillotson,  42. 

*  25  Car,  II.  c  2. 

«  Kennet's  Hist.,  iii.  294;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  i.  348,  516. 

«  Scots  Acts,  1661,  c.  11;  ieG9,  c.  1;  1631,  e.  6;  Wodro » '3  Church  Hiat,, 
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while   the  wrongs   of  Episcopalians,   under  tlie  Common- 
wealth, were  avenged,  with  barbarous  cruelty,  upon  Presby- 

The  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberties  of  the  people  being 
threatened  by  James  II.,  all  classes  of  Protestants 
combined  to  expel  him  from  his  throne.     Again  churcii  una 
the  nonconformists  united  with  the  church,  to  re-  against 
sist  a  common  danger.     They  were  not  even  con-  •'''"*'"■ 
ciliated  by  his  declaralions  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  in- 
dulgence, in    which  they  perceived  a  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive and  a  dangerous  leaning   towards  the    Catholic  faith, 
under  the  guise  of  religious  freedom.     The   revolution  was 
not  less  Protestant  than  political ;  and  Catholies  were  thrust 
further  than  ever  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 

The  recent  services  of  dissenters  to  the  church  and  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  rewarded  by  the  Tolcra- ^hsToie- 
tion  Aet.'  '  This  celebrated  measure  repealed  none  ""'"'  ""'■ 
of  the  stitute*  exactmg  conformity  mth  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land but  exempted  all  peisons  from  penahies,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremic}  and  subscribing  a  declara- 
tion against  tran  ubstantiation  It  relieved  dissenting  minis- 
ters from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  the  Conventicle  Act  upon  the  admin  itration  of  the  sac- 
lament  and  preaching  in  meetmga  but  required  them  to 
subseiibe  the  tliirty  nine  aiticle  with  some  exceptions,*  The 
dis  enting  chapels  were  to  be  registered  and  their  congre- 
gations protected  irora  iny  molestation  A  still  easier  in- 
dulgencL  H  as  g  ven  to  the  Quakers  but  toli-ration  was  wiih- 
hell  trom  Komin  Cathol  a  and  Un  tamns,  who  found  no 
1  \0T  either  with  (he  church  or  nonconformists. 

lie  Toleration  Act    whatever  its  shortcomings,  was  at 

1  Wodrow  8  Church  H  tt  i  5  33S  390  kc  Burnet's  Own  Tftne,  i. 
365  1  416  &o  Grookshank  3  H  St.  i  ISJ  204  Sec;  Buckle'a  Hist,  ii. 
281  29'>    Cmin  i  gharn  s  Cli  H  "t  i    ch       vi 

1  1  Gul  A.  Mar   c  8    Bogue  and  Bennett  s  H  at.  of  Diaswters,  i.  IST- 

»  All  "  except  Ihree  and  part  of  a  fourth." 
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least  tbe  first  recognition  ot  the  right  of  pubhc  Worihip, 
Kightof  bejond  the  jale  ot  the  state  church  It  was  the 
SSrahtt  great  chaiterofdi  ent  t  w  fiom  granting  re- 
coneeded  Ijtious  hbeilj,  it  yct  gi\e  indulgence  and  security 
from  per=ecution 

The  ige  wa-i  not  ripe  for  wider  prmciplca  of  toleiation 
Cdthohcs  and  Unitarnns  were  -oon  atterH'irds 
mMBurfs  pui'-iied  with  severer  pemlties  ^  and  in  1700,  the 
tanansBoa  intolerint  spirit  of  Piriiament  «aa  diapkjed  by 
an  Act  againit  the  former,  which  cannot  be  read 
without  astoni-hment  It  offered  a  reward  of  100^  for  the 
discovery  of  any  Catholic  pne't  perlormin^  the  offices  of  his 
church  it  mcapacitited  eiery  Roman  Catholic  fiom  inherit 
ing  or  purchasing  land,  unless  he  abjured  hi&  leiigion  upon 
oath,  and  on  his  refu'-al  it  vested  his  property  duiing  his 
life  in  his  nest  of  kin,  being  a  Protestant.  He  was  even 
prohibited  from  sending  his  children  abroad,  to  be  educated 
in  hiB  own  faith  ^  And  while  his  religion  was  thus  pro- 
scribfd  hijj  cinl  lights  were  further  lestrained  by  the  oath 
of  abjuration  ' 

Again  the  policy  of  comprehension  was  itvorel  by  Wil- 
aAansot  liam  III  but  it  was  too  hte  Tht.  chuich  waa 
s^n  D^M  f^''  '"^  strong  to  be  wilhng  to  saci  iAlc  her  own 
w  m^  III  convictions  to  the  scruples  of  nonconfoi  mi  ta  Nor 
was  sht,  forgetful  ol  her  own  wrongs  under  the  Common 
wealth,  or  inspnsible  to  thi,  aufferings  ot  ipi  copahans  in 
Scotland  On  the  other  iide  the  nonconfoi  mi-.t'!,  con- 
hrmed  in  their  lepugnance  to  the  doctrines  and  ceiemonies 
of  the  church  by  the  persecutions  of  a  bundled  ind  hfty 
years,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  small  conce->  ions  to  their 
conscencei,  or  by  the  doubtful  piospects  of  pieferment  in  an 
establishment  from  which  they  could  expect  little  iavoi  ^ 

I  1  Wilt.  &  M.  c,  3, 16,  26 ;  9  &  10  Will.  HI.  c.  32. 

s  11  &  la  Will.  III.  c.  4;  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Calholica,  iiL  134- 
138,  279. 
s  13  Will.  III.  c.  6. 
*  D'Oylcy'B  Life  of  Sancroft,  827,  620;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  li.  1033, 
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To  the  Church  of  Seolland  the  Revolulion  brought  free- 
dom and  favor.  The  king's  supreraflcy  was  finally  churcu  of 
renounced ;  Episcopacy,  against  which  she  had  ^j^°'J 
vainly  struggled  for  a  hundred  years,  forever  R"vointton. 
abolished;  her  confession  of  failli  recognized  by  statute; 
and  the  Presbyterian  polity  confirmed.^  But  William  III., 
in  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  church,  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  her  rulers  his  own  moderation  and  tol- 
erant spirit.  Fearing  the  persecution  of  Episcopalians  at 
their  hands,  he  wrote  thus  nobly  and  wisely  to  the  General 
Assembly :  "  We  expect  that  your  management  shall  be  such 
that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  what  we  have  done. 
We  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to 
the  advancing  of  true  religion  :  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any 
party." "  And  not  many  years  afterwards,  when  Presby- 
terian Scotland  was  united  to  Episcopalian  England,  the 
rights  of  her  church,  in  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
were  confirmed  and  declared  unalterable.' 

To  Ihe  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  reign  of  William  was 
made  terr  1  le  by  new  rigors  and  oppression.    They  catholics  of 
were  i     arms  for  the  exiled  king  ;  and  again  was  „"^'°'* 
tlerfa  1    tie    jmbol  of  rebellion.     Overcome  by  WiUiMiin. 
the  sworl  they  *  c  'e  condemned  to  proscription  and  outlawry. 

It  was  long  before  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  indulgence. 
In  1711,  1  proclimation  was  published  for  en- 
forcing the  penal  laws  against  them  in  England.*  undor  Anno, 
And  in  Ireland,  Ihe  severities  of  former  reigns 
were  aggravated  by  Acts  of  Queen  Anne.°  After  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  Parliament  endeavored  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  interest,  by  enforcing  the  laws  against  Papists.' 
&c;  Rennet's  Hist.,  iii.  483, 551,  etieq. ;  Lord  Maoaulay'B  Hist.,  iii.  88, 468- 
495;  Bog:ue  and  Bennett's  Hist.,  i.  20T. 

1  Scote  Acts,  1689,  c.  3;  1690,  c.  6;  1692,  e.  IIT. 

2  Lord  MacBuUy's  Hist.,  iii.  70S. 

8  Aotof  Cnloo,  5  Anne,  c.  8;  Scots  Acts,  1705,  c.  i;  1706,  c,  7. 

*  Boyce's  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  429,  &c. 
0  2  Anne,  c.  3,  6 ;  S  Anne,  c.  3. 

•  1  Geo.  I.  c.  es. 
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Again,  in  1722,  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholics  and  non- 
jurors were  made  to  bear  a  special  flnaDcial  burden,  not 
cliarged  upon  oilier  property.'  And,  lastly,  the  rebellion  of 
1745  called  forth  a  proclamation,  in  the  spirit  of  earlier  times, 
offering  a  reward  of  100/,  for  the  discovery  of  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests,  and  calling  upon  magistrates  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

Much  of  the  toleration  which  had  been  conceded  to  Prot- 
KoDcon-  eslant  nonconformists  at  tbe  Bevolution,  was  again 
undMAnn*.  Withdrawn  during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Gen.  I.  &  n,  ^„ng_  Having  found  their  way  into  many  offices, 
by  taking  the  sacrament,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1711,  against 
occasional  conformity,  by  which  dissenters  were  dispossessed 
of  their  employments,  and  more  rigorously  disqualified  in 
future."  Again  were  nonconformists  repelled,  with  contume- 
ly, from  honoi-able  fellowship  with  the  state.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  Schism  Bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  the  vocation  of  schoolmaster  or  private  teacher, 
without  a  declaration  of  conformity,  and  a  license  from  a 
bishop.'  Both  these  statutes,  however,  were  repealed  in  the 
following  reign,'  With  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  wider 
toleration  was  commenced,  in  another  form.  The  time  was 
not  yet  come  for  repealing  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities 
upon  dissenters  ;  but  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity  were  passed, 
by  which  persons  who  bad  failed  to  qualify  themselves  for 
office  were  protected," 

The  reign   of  George  HI.  opened   under  circumstances 

favorable  to  religious  liberty.     The  intolerant  spirit 

cburch  nnd    of  the  high  church  parly  had  been  broken  since 

ESle«8a"on  the  death  of  Anne.     The  frenzies  of  Sacheverell 

"f*'™^"^' and  Aiterbury  bad  yielded  to  the  liberal  philoso- 


>  13  Anne,  c  T(  Pari.  Jfist.,  vi- 1349;  Bogne  and  Bennett's  Hist.,  363. 
*  6  Geo.  I.  c.  i. 

«  The  first  of  these  Acls  ivas  in  1727;  I  Gyo.  II.  c,  23.    Hallam's  Coast. 
Hist.,  ii.  412. 
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phy  of  Milton  and  Locke,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hoadley,  War- 
burton,  Montesquieu.  The  angry  disputations  of  convoca- 
tion were  silenced.  Tlie  church  was  at  peace ;  and  ihe  state 
had  ceased  to  dislrust  either  Soman  Catholics  or  nonconform- 
ists. Never  since  the  Reformation,  had  any  monarch  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  at  a  period  so  free  from  religious  dis- 
cords and  embarrassments.  In  former  reigns,  high  church- 
men had  been  tainted  with  Jacobite  sympathies ;  now  all 
parties  vied  in  altachment  and  loyalty.  Once  more  the 
church  was  wholly  with  the  king;  and  added  all  her  weight 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Jlany  English  Catholics, 
crushed  by  persecution  and  losing  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
their  own  faith,  had  gradually  conformed  to  a  church,  already 
beginning  to  boast  ii  certain  antiquity,  enshrined  m  the 
ancient  temples  of  their  forefathers,  respecting  ihelr  tradi- 
tions, allied  to  the  state,  and  enjoying  the  power,  wealth, 
fashion,  and  x>opularity  of  a  national  establishment.  Some 
of  this  body  had  been  implicated  in  both  the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lions ;  but  their  numbers  had  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  and 
they  were  now  universally  well-disposed  and  loyaL'  The 
dissenters  had  been  uniformly  attached  to  the  House  of  Han- 
over; and,  having  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  quietly  prospered, 
without  offence  to  the  church.  The  old  nonconformist  bodies, 
—  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, —  so  far  from  making  progress,  had  declined  in  numbers 
and  activity,  since  the  time  of  William  III.'  There  had 
been  little  religious  zeal,  either  within  or  without  the 
church.     It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  inditference  and  leth- 

^  In  1T6T,  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  more  than  67,910;  and,  in 
1780,63,876.  They  had  SOO  chapels.  —  Census,  1851 ;  Eeport  on  Religions 
Worship,  ci.  In  1696,  out  of  2,699,786  freeholders  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  had  been  13,856  Catholics.  —  lUd.,  c.  Daliymple,  hook  i,  part  ii. 
App. ;  Butler's  Historical  Hem.  of  the  Catholics,  iii.  162. 

a  Calamy'fl  Life  &  Times,  ii.  629;  Lord  Mahon's  Hiet.,  ii.  372;  Bogue 
and  Bennett's  Hist.,  iii.  314-334.  In  1696,  it  appeared  that  108,676  free- 
holders in  England  and  Wales  were  nonconformists  (Census  Report,  1851, 
c);  bnt  as  dissent  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  towns,  this  return  must  have 
fallen  verv  far  short  of  the  total  numbers. 
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argy.'  With  many  noble  exceptions,  the  clergy  had  been  in- 
ert and  apathetic.  A  benefice  was  regarded  as  an  estate,  to 
which  was  attached  the  performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
duties.  These  once  performed, — the  service  read,  the  weekly 
sermon  preached,  the  child  christened,  the  parishioner  buried, 
—  and  the  parson  differed  little  from  the  squire.  He  was, 
generally  charitable,  kindly,  moral ;  and  well  educated  —  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  age  —  in  all  but  theology.'^ 
But  his  spiritual  calling  sat  lightly  upon  him.  Zealous  for 
church  and  king,  and  honestly  hating  dissenters,  he  was  un- 
conscious of  a  mission  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  tbe  gospel 
among  the  people,  to  solve  their  doubts,  to  satisfy  (heir  spirit- 
ual longings,  and  to  attach  their  religious  sympathies  to  the 
church.'  The  nonconformist  ministers,  comfortably  estab- 
lished among  their  flocks  and  enjoying  their  modest  tempo- 
ralities, shared  the  spiritual  ease  of  churchmen.  They  were 
ruffled  by  no  sectarian  zeal  or  restless  spirit  of  encroachment. 
Many  even  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  age 
was  not  congenial  to  religious  exdtement  and  enthusiasm  ;  a 
lull  had  succeeded  to  storms  and  agilations. 

But  this  religious  calm  had  lately  been  disturbed  by  Wes- 
WMiejMi  l^y  ^""^  Whiteiieid,  the  apostles  of  modem  dissent. 
WhiuDdd.  These  eminent  men  were  both  brought  up  as  faith- 
ful disciples  of  the  church,  and  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Not 
impelled  to  their  extraordinary  mission  by  any  repugnance 

1  Bishop  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  2d  Ed.,  1T23,  p-  2;  Bntler'a  Adver- 
tiaement  Ui  Analogy  of  Revealed  ReliBion,  1736;  Arcbbisliop  Sedcer's 
Eiglit  Charges,  1738,  p.  4;  Soiithey-s  Life  of  WeBley,  i.  324,  &c. 

I  Bishop  fiumet  thus  speaks  of  candidates  for  ordination :  —  "  Those 
who  hare  read  some  few  books,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  scrip- 
tures." "The  case  is  not  much  belter  in  many,  who,  having  got  into 
orders,  come  for  instruction,  and  cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have 
read  the  scriptures,  or  any  one  good  book,  since  tliey  were  ordained."  — 
Paslorrd  Care,  3d  Ed.,  1713 ;  Preface. 

»  "A  remiss,  unthinking  oourae  of  hfe,  with  little  or  no  application  to 
study,  and  the  bare  performing  of  that,  -which,  if  not  done,  would  draw 
censures  when  complained  of,  without  even  pursuing  the  paaloral  care  in 
any  suitable  degree,  ia  but  loo  common,  aa  well  as  too  evident."  — Ibid. 
See  also  Intr.  to  last  volume  of  Jiumet's  Hist. 
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to  her  doctrines  and  discipline,  they  wei>t  forfh  to  rouse  the 
people  from  their  religious  apathy,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  sin.  They  penetrated  the  haunts  of  ignorance  and 
vice;  and  hraved  ridicule,  insults,  and  violence.  They 
preached  in  the  open  air  to  multitudes  who  had  scarcely 
heard  of  the  gospel.  On  the  hill-side,  by  ruins,  oa  the  sea- 
shore, lliey  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
votioaai  sentiments  of  their  hearers.  They  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes:  preached  to  shem  everywhere:  prayed  with  them: 
read  the  scriptures  in  pubhc  and  p  a  and  aldreased 
them  with  familiar  speech  and  homely  1!  Wesley, 

still  in  communion  with  the  church  an  1  1  Id  n  1  in  love 
and  reverence,  became  the  foundc  f  a  n  w  ."  He 
preached  to  reclaim  men  from  sin  h  addre  d  he  neg- 
lected heathens  of  society,  whom  th  h  h  k  ew  not:  he 
labored  as  a  missionary,  not  as  a  se  a  a  SI  m  grew 
out  of  his  pious  zeal :  hut  his  follow  1  ke  h  revered 
founder,  have  seldom  raised  their  I        pirit  of 

schismatics,  against  their  parent  church.*  Whitefield,  for  a 
time  the  fellow-lahorer  of  Wesley,  surpassed  that  great  man 
as  a  preacher ;  and  moved  the  feelings  and  devotion  of  his 
hearers  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet ;  hut,  less  gifted 

J  "I  design  plain  (ruth  for  plain  people;  therefore,  of  set  purpose  I  ab- 
etain  from  all  nice  and  philosopbical  speculationa,  from  nil  perplexed  and 
intricate  reasonings;  and,  S9  t»r  as  possible,  from  even  the  sbow  of  learn- 
ing, unless  in  sometimes  citing  the  ori^nal  si:riptures.  1  labor  to  avoid  all 
words  wliieh  are  not  easy  to  be  undemtood,  —  all  which  are  not  used  in 
common  life,  —  and  in  particular  (hose  kinds  of  technical  terms  tliatsD  fre- 
quently occur  in  bodies  ot  divinity."  —  WeiUtft  Pref.  to  Sennons,  1T46.  — 
In  anolher  place  Wesley  wrote:  — "  I  dare  no  more  write  in  a  fiue  style, 
than  weav  a  fine  coat."  —  Pre/,  (o  ad  Str.  of  Sermotu,  1788. 

3  Bev.  J.  Wesley's  Works,  I.  186!  ii-  515!  viL  423,  423;  riii.  Ill,  351, 
289,  311;  Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley,  cb.  sii.,  sx.,  &c. 

B  Wesley's  Works,  viii.  205,  32l!  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
183!  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.,  ii.  365,  366.  Wesley  himself  said:  — "  We  are 
not  seceders;  nor  do  we  bear  any  resemblance  lo  them:"  and  after  his 
sect  had  spread  itself  over  the  land,  he  continually  preached  in  the 
churches  of  the  establishment. 
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with  powers  of  organization  and  government,  he  left  fewer 
monuments  of  his  labors,  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect.' 
Holding  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Lady 
Huntingdon's  connection."  The  Methodist*  were  regarded 
by  churchmen  as  fanatical  enthusiasts  rather  than  dissenters ; 
while  their  close  relations  with  (be  church  repelled  the  favor 
of  other  sects.  They  suflTered  ridicule,  but  enjoyed  tolera- 
tion ;  and,  laboring  in  a  new  field,  attracted  multitudes  to 

The  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  by  the  Methodists  grad- 
Rmiraiof  ually  stimulated  the  older  sects  of  nonconformists. 
""*"'*  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  awak- 
ened by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  to  a  sense  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people,  strove,  with  all  their  energies,  to  meet 
them.  And  lat^e  numbers,  whose  spiritual  care  bad  hitherto 
been  neglected  alike  by  the  church  and  by  nonconformists, 
were  steadily  swelling  the  ranks  of  dissenL  The  church 
caught  the  same  spirit  more  slowly.  She  was  not  alive  to 
the  causes  which  were  undermining  her  influence,  and  in- 
vading her  proper  domain,  —  the  rehgious  teaching  of  the 
people,  —  until  chapels  and  meeting-houses  had  been  erected 
in  half  the  parishes  of  England.* 

The  church  of  Scotland,  which  in  former  reigns  had  often 
Churehof  been  at  issue  with  the  civil  power,  had  now  fallen 
ScotUnd,  under  the  rule  of  the  moderate  party,  and  was  as 
tractable  as  the  church  of  England  herself.  She  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  ihe  Revolution  settlement,  by  which  her  own 
privileges  were  assured ;  and,  when  free  from  persecution, 

1  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Works,  xiii.  2ST!   Soulhey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch. 

5  WMley'a  Worka,  iii.  8*!  Philip's  Life  of  Whit«fleld,  IBS,  io. ;  South- 
ey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xiv-!  Life  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  8vo.  1310. 

»  Soulhey's  Life  of  Wealey,  ch.  zxix.;  Watson's  Observations  on 
Sonthey'a  Life,  138;  Lord  Mahon's  Chapter  on  Methodism,  Hist.,  ii.  3fit; 
Brook's  Hiet,  of  Belig.  Lib.,  ii.  326-333. 

4  See  infra,  p.  419. 
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had  cast  off  raudi  of  her  former  puritanism.  Her  spirit  liad 
been  (erapercd  by  learning,  cultivation,  society,  and  (he  gen- 
tle influences  of  the  South,  until  she  had  become  a.  stanch 
ally  of  the  crown  amd  aristocracy,* 

In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  church  had  made  no  progress 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  mass  of  thechnrcbof 
population  were  still  Catholics.  The  clergy  of^"'""'^ 
the  state  church,  indifferent  and  supine,  read  the  English 
liturgy  in  empty  churches,  while  their  parishioners  attended 
mass  in  the  Catholic  chapels.  Irish  benefices  afforded  con- 
venient  patronage  to  the  crown  and  the  great  families.  The 
Irish  church  was  a  good  rallying  point  for  Protestant  ascen- 
dency ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  ihe  mission  of  a  national  es- 
tablishment, it  provoked  religious  animosity  and  civil  dissen- 
sions. For  the  present,  however,  Protestant  rule  was  ahsO' 
lute ;  and  the  subjection  of  the  Catholics  undisturbed.^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  church  and  other  religious 
bodies,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
was,  at  length,  to  be  commenced.  This  code,  the  reisxaUon  ot 
growth  of  more  than  two  centuries,  was  wholly  codecom- 
inconsislent  with  the  policy  of  a  free  stale.  Lib-  °'™™'- 
erty  of  thought  and  discussion  was  allowed  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional right :  but  freedom  of  conscience  was  interdicted. 
Religious  unity  was  still  assumed,  while  dissent  was  notori- 
ous. Conformity  with  the  state  church  was  held  to  be  a 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  was  punishable  with  penalties  and 
disabilities.  Freedom  of  worship  and  civil  rights  were  de- 
nied to  all  but  members  of  the  church.  This  policy,  origi- 
nating in  the  doctrines  of  a  church  pretending  to  infallibility, 
and  admitted  to  our  laws  in  the  plenitude  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  grew  up  amid  rebellions  and  civil  wars,  in 
which  religion  became  the  badge  of  contending  parties.     Re- 

1  CunainghBin'B  Church  Eiet  Of  Scotland,  ii.  491,  678,  &c. 

'  Bislioii  Berkeley's  Works,  ii.  381;  Wesley's  Works,  x.  209,  &c.j 
Manfa  Hipt.  of  the  Church  of  IreUnd,  u.  288-304,  *al-4a3,  &«.;  Lord 
Mflhon's  Hist.,  ii.  3T4. 
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ligious  intolerance  was  its  foundation:  political  expediency 
its  occasional  justification.  Long  after  the  slate  had  ceased 
to  be  threatened  by  any  religious  sect,  the  same  policy  was 
maintained  on  a  new  gi'ound,  —  the  security  of  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  penal  code,  with  all  io  anomalies  and  inconsistencies, 
Qernnd  admitted  of  a  simple  division.  One  part  imposed 
^^'''  restriinta  on  religious  wor  hip  the  other  litiehed 
penal  CDde  ^,^,|l  diaabiliMea  to  faith  and  doctrine  The  former 
Vtos  naturally  the  fii-st  to  be  reviewed  More  repugnant 
to  rehgioua  libeily  and  more  generally  condemned  by  the 
enlightened  thinkers  of  the  age  it  was  not  to  be  defended 
by  those  political  considerations  which  were  a  located  with 
the  Utter  Men,  earnest  in  upholding  securities  to  our 
Protestant  constitution  revoltpd  from  the  persecution  of  con 
science  Thee  t«o  divisions  howeier  were  'o  intermixed 
m  the  tangled  web  of  legislation  principles  had  been  w  little 
obsened  in  carrjtng  out  the  capricious  and  impuIsiTe  policy 
of  intolerance  ind  the  temper  of  Parliament  and  the 
countiy  was  still  so  unsettled  m  regird  to  the  doi.trine>  of 
religious  liberty  that  the  hbor  of  revision  proieeded  vMlh  no 
more  system  than  the  original  code  Now  a  penalty  affect 
ing  rehyon  was  repealed  now  a  civi!  disability  removed 
Sometimes  Catholics  received  indulgence  and  sometimes  a 
particular  sect  of  nonconforraial'!  Fii  t  one  grievince  was 
rediessed  ind  then  another  but  Parlnment  continued  to 
shrink  fiom  the  broad  assertion  of  religious  libi-rty,  as  the 
right  of  Bnti'ih  subjects  and  the  policy  of  the  state  Tol 
eration  and  connivance  at  di  sent  hid  ilready  succeeded  to 
active  pel  ecution  society  hid  outgrown  the  law  but  a 
century  of  stiite  and  agitation  Lad  jet  to  pas  ,  before  the 
penil  code  was  blotted  out  and  religious  liberty  estab- 
lished "We  hive  now  to  follow  this  great  cause  through 
its  lengthened  annals,  and  to  trace  its  halting  and  unsteady 

Early  in  this  reign  the  broad  principles  of  toleration  were 
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judicially  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.      The  city  of 
London  had  perverted  the  Corporation  Act  into  an 

„  .  ,       .         ,.  Corporation 

instrument  of  extortion,  by  electing  dissenters  tootLonaoo 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  exacting  fines  when  iHaseniera. 
they  refused  to  qualify.  No  leas  than  15,000/.  *  ■  '  '  ■ 
had  thus  been  levied  before  the  dissenters  resisted  this 
imposition.  The  law  had  made  them  ineligible:  then  how 
could  they  be  fined  for  not  serving?  The  City  Coui-ts  up- 
held the  claims  of  the  Corporation  :  but  the  dissenters  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Judges  or  commissioners'  delegates, 
and  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favor.  In  1759  the  Cor- 
poration brought  the  cause  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a 
writ  of  error.  The  judges  being  consulted,  only  one  could 
be  found  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below.  In  moving  the  judgment  of  the  House,  Lord 
Mansfield  thus  defined  the  legal  rights  of  dissenters:  —  "It 
is  now  no  crime,"  he  said,  "  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  a  dissent- 
er; nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  riles  of  the  Church  of  England :  nay,  the 
crime  is  it  he  does  it,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science And  again: — " The  Toleration  Act  renders  that 
which  was  illegal  before,  now  legal ;  the  dissenters'  way  of 
wonhip  IS  perm  tted  and  allowed  by  Ibis  Act.  It  is  not  only 
exempted  from  punishment,  but  rendered  innocent  and  law- 
ful    it  13  established ;  it  is  put  under  the  prelection,  and  is 
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views  of  toleration  the  judge  was  in  advance  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  was  invited  to 
SnbKrip-  consider  laallei-a  affecting  the  church  and  dissent- 
«i[okB?reb.  ers.  In  1772,  Sir  William  Meredith  presented  a 
6«i,  1772,  petition  liiDtn  several  clergymen  and  others,  com- 
plaining that  subscription  lo  the  thirty-nine  articles  was  re- 
quired of  the  clergy  and  at  the  universities.  So  far  as  this 
complaint  concerned  the  clergy,  it  was  a  question  of  compi'e- 
bension  and  church  discipline ;  but  subscription  on  matricula- 
tion affected  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  subscription  on  taking  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  excluded  dissenters  from  the 
practice  of  the  civil  law,  as  advocates,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  physicians.  In  debate  this  complaint  was  treat- 
ed chiefly  as  a  question  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  church 
nnd  universities  ;  but  sentiments  were  expressed  marking  a 
growing  spirit  of  toleration.  It  being  objected  that  if  sub- 
scription were  relaxed,  sectaries  might  gain  admission  to  the 
church.  Sir  G.  Savile  said,  finely,  "sectaries.  Sir  !  had  it  not 
been  for  sectaries,  this  cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome.  Thank 
God,  it  is  tried  here."  The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  pe* 
tition  found  no  more  than  sevenly-one  supporters.'  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  however,  made  a  concession  to  the 
complaints  of  these  petitioners,  by  admitting  bachelors  of 
arts,  on  subscribing  a  declaration  that  they  were  bond  fide 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  instead  of  requiring 
their  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.^  Sir  W.  Mere- 
dith renewed  the  discussion  in  the  two  following  years,  but 
found  little  encouragement.' 

In  1772,  Sir  H.  Hoghlon  brought  in  a  bill,  with  little  oppo- 
»tton,  for  relieving  dissenting  ministers   and   schoolmasters 

1  Aj-BB,  Hi  Noes,  21T.    Pari.  Ilisf.,  svii.  245;  Clarke,  iii.  3H1;  Brook's 
Hist,  of  Belig.  Lib.,  ii.  365. 
!  Hoghea'  Hist,  ii.  B6. 
»  Feb.23d,lTI3;  M»y  6tli,  177*i  Pari.  Hist,  xvu.  7ia,  1826 ;  Fox  Mem., 
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from    the    subscription   required   by    the   Toleration    Act.* 
Dissenters  conceived   it  to  be  a  just  matter  of  suhscrip. 
coniplaini  that  the  law  should  recognize  such  a  lesl,  diMentini 
after  dissent  had  been  acknowledged  lo  be  lawful,  ^"^^mi. 
No  longer  satisfied  with  connivance  at  a  breach  of  ™^[^ 
the  law,  they  pi-ayed  for  honorable    immunity.  1t72. 
Their  representations  were  felt  to  be  so  reasonable  by  the 
Commons,  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  little  opposition.     In 
the  Lords  it  was  wai-mly  aapporled  by  Lord  Chatham,^  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord    Camden,  and  Lord    Mansfield; 
but  was  lost  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
three.' 

In  the  next  year.  Sir  H.  Hoghton  introduced  an  amended 
measure,  and  passed  it  through  all  its  stages,  in  the  ^tb.  17111 
Commons,  by  large  majorities.  Arguments  were  "'^ 
still  heard  that  connivance  was  ali  that  dissenters  could  ex- 
pect ;  in  reply  to  which  Mr,  Burke  exclaimed,  "  What,  Sir, 
is  liberty  by  connivance  but  a  temporary  relaxation  of  sla- 
very ?  "  In  the  Lords,  the  bill  met  with  the  same  fate  as  in 
the  previous  year.' 

In  1779,  however,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  at  length  succeeded 
in  passing  his  measure.     Dissenters  were  enabled 
to  preach  and  to  act  as  schoolmasters,  without  sub-  miDiBt™' 
scribing  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.     No  other    "  ' 
subscription  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  ;  but,  on  the  mo- 
lion  of  Lord  North,  a  declaration  was  required  to  be  made, 

1  The  31th,  35th,  36th,  and  part  of  tlie  20lh  arijcles  had  been  excepted 
by  the  Toleration  Act,  as  espresaing  the  distinctive  dootrmea  of  the  church. 

2  See  outline  of  hia  speech,  Chatimm  Con.,  iv.  219. 
1  Ayea,  29;  Noes,  102.    Par!.  Hist.,  xvii.  481-446. 

*  Hid.,  T68-791.  With  leftrenca  to  this  bill.  Lord  Chatham  wrote;  — 
"  I  hear,  in  the  deliala  on  the  dissenters,  the  miniatiy  avowed  enslaving 
Ihcin,  and  to  keep  the  cruel  penal  laws,  like  bloodhounds  eonpled  up,  to  be 
let  loose  on  the  heels  of  these  poor  conscientious  men,  when  government 
pleases;  i.e.  if  tbey  dare  Co  dislike  some  ruinous  meaaure,  01  to  disobey 
orders  at  an  election.  Forty  years  ago,  if  any  minister  bad  avowed  audi 
a  doctrine,  the  Towerl  the  Tower!  would  liave  echoed  round  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Lords;  but/mV /flum,  the  whole  conttitution  is  a  shadow." 
—  LeiUr  lo  Lord  SkdburTit,  April  14lh,  1773 ;  Chatham  Corr,,  iv.  259. 
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that  the  person  taking  it  wia  •»  ChriBliin  and  a  Protestant 
diasentet  ^n<l  that  he  took  the  scriptures  foi  the  rule  of  his 
faith  and  practice  Except  upon  the  que^tlon  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  bill  passed  through  both  Houses  with  little  oppo- 

In  Ireland,  a  much  greater  advance  was  made,  at  this  time, 
jHssEnt*™  '"  "'^  principles  of  toleration.  An  Act  was  passed 
idmitied  admitting  Pi-otestants  to  civil  and  military  offices 
iQ  Ireland,  ivho  had  not  takta  the  sicnment,  —  a  measure 
"  *  nearly  fifty  years  m  advance  of  the  poluy  of  the 

British  Parliament  °  It  must  however, be  confessed  thitfhe 
dissenters  owed  h  s  eon  e     on  to  an  enhglitened  tolera- 

tion of  the  on     ha      o      e   necessity  ot  unitini;  all 

classes  of  P  o      an      n     e    au  e  of  Prote-tant  ascendency 

At  this  pe  od  he  p  na  la  ffecting  Roman  C-itholics 
PrevKtmt  al  o  ^rae  u  1  e  w  By  Ihe  government  the 
coK^tng  En^lsh  C  holes  we  e  no  longer  regarded  with 
CatiiQics  pohlital  distrust.  Neither  m  nurabei'-,  nor  in  in 
fluence,  could  they  be  dangerous  to  chuich  or  stite  Their 
religion  however  was  still  held  in  iversion  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people  ind  they  received  little  favor  from  any  polit- 
ical pirly  With  tlie  exception  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sir  G. 
Sa\ile,  few  oi  the  Whigs  felt  any  sympathy  for  their  griev- 
ances The  Whigs  were  a  party  strongly  influenced  by  tra- 
ditions and  hereditary  sympathies.  In  struggling  for  civil 
and  rel  gious  liberty  at  the  Revolution,  they  had  been  leagued 
with  the  Pur  tans  against  the  Papists  :  in  maintaining  the 
House  of  Hanover  and  the  Protestant  succession,  they  had 
still  been  in  alliance  with  dissenters  and  in  opposition  to  Cath- 
olica  Toleiation  to  the  Catholics,  therefore,  formed  no  part 
of  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Whig  party,'  Still  less  indul- 
gence WIS  to  be  expected  from  the  Tories,  whose  sympathies 

iParlHst     IK  239,  30G-322.     See  19  Geo.  IIL  c.  44;  Clarke,  ui.  289, 
Z5b    Brook  s  Hi<!t.  of  Kelig.  Lib.,  ii.  369. 
«  19  &  SO  Geo  III  c.  e  (Ireland). 
'  Fos  a  Mem  ,      ITS,  303,  204;  Eockinghiim  Mem.,  i.  238;  HacaulR}"B 
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were"  wholly  with  the  church.  Believing  penal  laws  to  be 
necessary  to  her  interests,  they  supported  them,  indifferently, 
against  dist^enters  and  Catholics.  But  the  gi'owing  enlight- 
enment of  the  lime  made  the  more  reflecting  statesmen,  of  all 
parties,  revolt  against  some  of  the  penal  kwa  still  iu  force 
against  the  Catholics.  They  had  generally  been  suffered  to 
sleep  ;  but  could,  at  any  time,  be  revived  by  the  bigotry  of 
zealots,  or  the  cupidity  of  relatives  and  informers  Several 
priests  had  been  prose  uted  for  sajmg  maas  Mr  Miloney 
a  priest,  having  been  infoimed  agunsl  «as  umvoidibly  con 
damned  to  pei'pelual  imprisonment  The  government  were 
shocked  at  this  startling  illu  tration  of  the  law  and  the  king 
being  afrwid  to  grant  a  pardon,  lliey  ventured  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  give  the  unfortunate  priest  his  liberty' 
Another  priest  owed  his  lequittal  to  (he  ingenuity  and  ioler 
ant  spirit  of  Lord  Mausfield  '  In  many  cises,  Eom  in  Oath 
olics  had  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  !a« ,  by  bribing  informers 
not  to  enforce  them  '  Lord  Camden  had  protected  a  Catholic 
lady  fram  spoliation,  under  the  law,  by  a  private  Act  of  Par- 
Uament.* 

To  avert  such  scandals  as  these,  and  to  redeem  the  law 
from  the  leproach  ot  intolerance.  Sir  George  Sa-  jtomttn 
vile,  in   1778,  pioposed  i  meisure  of  relief  for  ^f^'j^^ 
English  Cdthohcs      lis  intioduction  was  preceded  ^'^^■ 
by  a  loyal  address  to  the  king,  signed  by  ten  Catholic  Lords 
and  one  bundled  and  sixty  three  Commoners,  giving  assur- 
ance of  their  affection  for  Hia  Mijesty  and  attachment  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  countrj   and  expressing  sentiments 
calculated  lo  connliate  the  fav  or  of  Parliament  and  ministers. 
When  it  was  explained  that  the  penalties,  imposed  in  1700 
and  now  to  be  repejled  were  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of 
priests  foi  officiating  in  the  services  of  their  church,  the  for- 

1  LordShelburne'aSpeech,  May  25th,  1773;  Pari.  Hist.,  six.  1145;  Bnl- 
ler'a  Hi^t.  Slem.,  iii.  976. 
»  HolL,  176;  Lord  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  ii.  51*. 
»  Pari.  Hiat.,  lix  1137-1145. 
<  Bullet's  Hist.  Hem.,  iii.  SSI. 
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feiture  of  the  estafea  of  Roman  Catholic  heirs,  educated 
abroad,  in  fiivor  of  Ihe  next  Protestant  heir,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion to  acquire  land  by  purchase,'  —  the  bill  was  allowed  to 
be  introduced  iviihont  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  was  aUct- 
wai-ds  passed  llirough  both  Houses,  with  general  approbation.' 
Such  vras  the  change  in  Ihe  feelings  of  the  legislature,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ! 

But  in  its  views  of  reli^ous  liberty.  Parliament  was  far 
Riou  In  Scot-  '1  advance  of  considerable  classes  of  the  people, 
isnd,  1778.  ■pjjg  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. Any  favor  extended  to  the  Konian  Catholics,  how- 
ever just  and  moderate,  aroused  its  latent  Hames.  This  bill 
extended  to  England  only.  The  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to 
Roman  Catholics,  having  been  passed  before  its  union  with 
England,  required  further  consideration  and  a  different  form 
of  treatment.  The  lord-advocate  had,  therefore,  promised  (o 
introduce  a  similar  measure,  applicable  lo  Scotland,  in  the 
ensuing  session.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  violent  fanatics 
of  a  country  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Catholics,  were 
alarmed  at  the  projected  measure.  They  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  oppose  the  English  bill,  and  were  now  resolved 
that,  at  least,  no  relief  should  be  granted  to  their  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  banded  together  in  "  Protestant  Associa- 
tions ; "  ^  and  by  inftammalory  language  indted  the  people 
to  dangerous  outrages.  In  Edinbut^h,  the  mob  destroyed 
two  Boman  Catholic  chapels  and  several  houses  of  reputed 
Papists.  In  Glasgow,  there  were  no  cliapcls  lo  destroy ; 
but  the  mob  were  able  to  show  their  zeal  for  religion,  by 
sacking  the  factory  of  a  Papist.  The  Eoraan  Catholics 
trembled  for  their  property  and  their  lives.  Few  in  num- 
bers, they  found  little  protection  from  Presbyterian  magis- 
trates ;  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters.  Preferring  in- 
demnity for  their  losses,  and  immediate  protection  for  their 

c.  60!  Butler's  Hist.  Mem., 
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persons,  to  a  jirospective  relief  from  penal  slatutea,  they  con- 
curred with  the  gOTevninent  in  the  postponement  of  the  con- 
templated measure,  till  a  more  favorable  occasion.*  THarri, 
In  an  admirable  petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  '^*>  ^''^■ 
mons,  they  described  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
against  them,  and  expressed  their  loyalty  and  atlachment  to 
the  constitution.  While  Ihey  readily  forbore  to  press  for  a 
revision  of  the  penal  statutes.  Ihey  claimed  a  present  com- 
pensation for  the  damages  inflicted  upon  their  property. 
Such  compensation  was  at  once  promised  by  the  government.* 

The  success  of  the  fanatical  rioters  in  Scotland,  who  had 
accomplished  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Roman  Biouin  Loo- 
Catholics  and  the  government,  encouraged  the  anti-  ^""^  ■"**■ 
Catholic  bigotry  of  England.  If  it  was  wrong  to  favor  Pa- 
pists in  Scotland,  the  recent  English  Act  was  also  an  error, 
of  which  Parliament  must  now  repent.  The  fanatics  found 
a  congenial  leader  in  Lord  George  Gordon  ;  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  England  soon  exceeded  the  two  first  cities  of  the 
Morth  in  religious  zeal,  and  outrage,  London  was  in  flames, 
and  Parliament  invested  by  the  mob,  because  some  penalties 
against  Eoman  Catholics,  condemned  by  sober  men  of  all 
parties,  had  lately  been  repealed.  The  insensate  ery  of  "No 
Popery"  resounded  in  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  pSunder 
and  the  torches  of  incendiaries.' 

Petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  recent  Act  were 
met  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vindicating  its 
provisions  from  misrepresentation.*  One  unworthy  conces- 
sion, however,  was  made  to  the  popular  excitement.  Sir 
George  Savile,  hitherto  the  foremost  friend  of  toleration,  con- 
sented to  introduce  a  bill  to  restrain  Papists  from  teaching 
the  children  of  Protestants.  It  was  speedily  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons.*    In  the  Honse  of  Lords,  however, 

1  Maroli  IStli,  1779 ;  ParL  Hist.,  xx.  280;  Ann.  Reg.,  1780,  p.  36. 
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the  lord  ehaiioellor  inserted  an  amendment  limiting  the  bill  to 
boarding-schools ;  and  this  limitation,  being  afterwards  op- 
posed by  llie  bishops,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  bill.'^ 

For  several  years,  the  grievances  of  Catholics  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  oblivion  ;  but  the  claims  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters to  further  toleration  elicited  ample  discussion. 

The  grievances  suffered  by  dissentei-s,  under  the  Corpora- 
tion  and  Test  Acts,  had  not  been  urged  upon  Par- 
anai68t  liament  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  ^ 
bnt  in  1787,  the  time  seemed  favorable  for  obtain- 
ing redress.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  Struggle  with  the  coalition,  the 
dissenters,  having  sided  with  the  minister  and  contributed  to 
his  electoral  triumphs,  espected  a  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices at  his  hands."  Having  distributed  a  printed  case,*  in 
which  the  history  and  claims  of  nonconformists  were  ably 
Mt.B<anroy'a  Stated,  they  intrusted  tiieir  cause  to  Mr,  Eeaufoy, 
MBre™^th,  ^^ho  moved  for  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Corporatioa 
1^^''  and  Test  Acts.     He  showed  how  the  patriotism  of 

a  nonconformist  soldier  might  be  rewarded  witli  penalties 
and  proscription  ;  and  how  a  public-spirited  merchant  would 
be  excluded  from  municipal  offices,  in  (he  city  which  his 
enterprise  had  enriched,  unless  he  became  an  apostate  from 
his  faith.  The  annual  indemnity  acts  proved  the  inutility  of 
penal  laws,  while  they  failed  effectually  to  protect  dissenters. 
Members  were  admitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with- 
out any  religious  test :  then  why  insist  upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
an  exciseman  ?  No  danger  to  the  state  could  be  apprehended 
from  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  office.  Who,  since  the 
Bevolution,  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  constitution  and 

'  Pari.  Hiat.,  xxi.  754-768.  In  this  year  (1780)  the  Earl  of  Snney, 
eldest  son  of  tiiB  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gaacoigne,  abjured 
the  Eonian  Catholic  fiuth,  and  were  immediatelv  returned  to  Parliament- 
—  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.,  rii.  111. 

i  Pari.  Hist.,  ix.  1048. 

s  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  254;  Lord  Slanliope'a  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  337, 

*  Caae  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  ivitli  reference  to  the  Teat  and  Cor- 
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monarchy  than  they?  Was  there  danger  to  the  church? 
The  church  was  in  no  danger  from  dissenters  before  the  Test 
Act ;  the  church  of  Scotland  was  in  no  danger  where  no  Test 
Act  had  evef  existed;  the  church  of  Ireland  was  in  no  dan- 
ger now,  though  dissenters  had  for  the  last  seven  years  been 
admitted  to  office  in  that  country.^  But  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  oppressive  laws  which  united  different 
bodies  of  dissenters,  otherwise  hostile,  in  a  common  resent- 
ment to  the  church.  Howard,  the  pliilantbropist,  in  serving 
his  country,  had  braved  the  penalties  of  an  outlaw,  which 
any  informer  might  enforce.  Even  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  were  disqualified  for  ofQce  in  England.  Belong- 
ing to  the  state  church,  they  were  treated  as  dissenters.  In 
conclusion,  he  condemned  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment itself:  that  rite  should  be  adminisfered  to  none  un- 
worthy lo  receive  it;  yet  it  had  become  the  common  test  of 
fitness  for  secular  employments.  Such  was  the  case  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  dissenters.  Mi-.  Beaufoy  was  not  in  the 
first  rank  of  debaters,  yet  from  the  force  of  truth  and  a  good 
cause,  his  admirable  speech  puts  to  shame  the  arguments 
with  which  the  first  statesmen  of  the  day  then  ventured  to 
oppose  him. 

Lord  North  regarded  the  Test  Act  as  "  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  constitution,  to  which  we  owed  those  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  which  we  now  happily  enjoyed."  He  con- 
tended that  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  from  office  was  slill 
as  necessary  as  when  it  was  first  imposed  by  the  legislature  ; 
and  denied  that  it  involved  the  least  contradiction  to  the 
principles  of  toleration.  The  state  had  allowed  all  persons 
to  follow  their  own  lehgioa  freely  but  might  decline  to  em-c 
ploy  them  unless  they  belonged  to  the  established  church 

Mr.  Pitt  was  no  friend  to  the  penal  itws  his  btate&man 
ship  was  superior  (o  the  narrow  leilousies  which  favored 
them.^  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  disposed  to  support 
1  Supra,  p.  318. 

»  "  To  the  mind  of  P  tt  the  wh  Ir  63  atom  oi  penal  laws  was  utfeily 
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the  claims  of  the  diisentera ;  but  yielding  to  the  opinion  of 
the  bishops,^  he  was  constrained  to  oppose  the  motion.  His 
speech  betrajed  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  His 
accustomed  force  and  clearness  forsook  him.  He  drew  dis- 
tinctions between  pohtical  and  eivil  liberty :  maintained  the 
right  of  the  elate  to  distribute  political  power  to  whom  it 
pleased ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  duly  of  upholding  the  estab- 
lished church,  Mr.  Fox  supported  the  cause  of  the  dissent- 
ers ;  and  promised  them  success  if  they  persevered  in  de- 
manding the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight.' 

In  1789,  Mr.  Beaafoy  renewed  his  motion ;  and  to  a  re- 
CorpomUbn  Capitulation  of  his  previous  arguments  added  some 
Sm^mIv  striking  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  ihe  law. 
8ui|  1789.  Xhe  incapacity  of  dissenters  extended  not  only  to 
government  employments,  but  to  the  direction  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other  chartered 
companies.  When  the  Pretender  had  marched  to  the  very 
centre  of  England,  the  dissenters  had  taken  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  king's  government ;  but  instead  of  earning  re- 
wards for  their  loyalty,  they  were  obliged  to  shelter  ihem- 
selves  from  penalties,  under  the  Act  of  Grace,  intended  for 
the  protection  of  rebels. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  all  his  ability.  Men 
were  to  be  tried,  he  said,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their 
actions.  Yet  the  dissenters  were  discountenanced  by  the 
state, —  not  for  their  actions,  which  were  good  and  loyal,  but 
for  their  religious  opinions,  of  which  the  state  disapproved. 
No  one  could  impute  to  them  opinions  or  conduct  dangerous 
to  the  slate  ;  and  Parliament  had  practically  admitted  the  in- 
justice of  the  disqualifying  laws,  by  passing  annual  acts  of 
indemnity.  To  one  remarkable  observation  later  times  have 
given  unexpected  significance.     He  said:     "It  would  per- 

■1  Sea  Tomline's   Lifii  of  Pitt,  ii.  355;  Lorfl  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i. 
83T!  Life  of  Bishop  Watson,  -written  by  himself,  i.  26L 
=  Ay«9,  93;  Noes,  176,     Pari.  Hist.  ssvi.  78(>-333. 
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haps  be  contended  iLat  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  might  enable  the  dissenters  to  ohtain  a  majority. 
This  he  scarcely  thought  probable ;  but  it  appeared  fully 
sufficient  lo  answer,  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  be  for  the  abolition  of  the  established 
church,  ia  such  a  case  the  abolition  ought  immediately  to 
follow," ' 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  in  a  temperate  speech. 
"Allowing  that  there  is  no  natural  right  to  interfere  with 
religious  opinions,"  he  contended  that  "  when  they  are  such 
as  may  produce  a  civil  inconvenience,  ihe  government  has  a. 
right  to  guard  against  the  pi-obabiiity  of  the  civil  inconven- 
ience being  produced."  He  admitted  the  iaaproved  intelli- 
gence and  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  opinions  had 
formerly  been  dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  did  justice  lo  the 
character  of  the  dissenters  :  while  he  justified  the  main- 
tenance of  disqualifying  laws,  as  a  precautionaiy  measure,  in 
the  interests  of  the  established  church.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  the  small  majority  of  twenty.' 

Encouraged  by  so  near  an  approach  to  success,  the  dis- 
senters continued  to  press  their  claims ;    and  at  corporaiion 
their  urgent  solicitation,  Mr.  Fox  himself  under-  l°ts.  'mt. 
took  to  advocate  their  cause.     In  March,  1790,  lie  m^'m"'"'' 
moved  the  consideration  of  the  Test  and  Corpora-  ^''^■ 
tion  Acts,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.     He  referred 
to  the  distinguished  loyalty  of  the  dissenters,  in  1715  and 
1745,  when  the  high  church  party,  who  now  opposed  their 
claims,  had  been  "  hostile  to  the  i-eigning  family,  and  active 
in  exciting  lumuUs,  insurrections,  and  rebellions."     He  ui^ed 
the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  jealousies 
of  dissentei-s  against  the  church ;  and  went  so  far  as  lo  afftim 
that  "  if  this  harrier  of  partition  were  removed,  the  very 
name  of  dissenter  would  he  no  more." 

•  "  If  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a  majority  of  the 
people,  the  establishment  itself  ought  lo  be  altered  or  qualified."  — Paiej's 
Moral  and  PoHlical  Philnaqphs,  book  vi.  c.  X. 

2  Ayea,  102;  Koes,  122.  Pari.  Hist.,  xxyiii.  1-41.  Sfo  Tomline's  Life 
of  Pitt,  iii.  18. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  resistance  to  concession  was  now  more  decided 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Again  lie  mainlained  the 
distinction  between  religious  toleration  and  the  defensive  pol- 
icy of  excluding  from  office  those  who  were  likely  to  preju- 
dice the  established  church.  No  one  bad  a  right  to  demand 
pubhc  ofRcea,  which  were  distributed  by  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  slate ;  and  which  might  properly  be  with- 
held from  persons  opposed  to  the  constitution.  The  estab- 
lishment would  be  endangered  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws, 
as  dissenters,  honestly  disapproving  of  (he  church,  would  use 
all  legal  means  for  its  subversion. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  speech  of  singular 
force.  If  the  test  laws  were  to  be  maintained,  he  said,  as 
part  of  a  defensive  policy,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  the 
church,  the  same  fears  might  justify  the  exclusion  of  dissent- 
ers from  Parliament,  (lieir  disqualification  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, their  right  to  possess  property,  or  even  their  residence 
within  the  realm.  If  political  fears  were  to  be  the  measure 
of  justice  and  public  policy,  what  extremities  might  not  be 
justified  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  who  on  previous  occasions  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  House  when  this  question  was  discussed,  and 
who  even  now  confessed  "that  he  bad  not  been  able  to  sat- 
isfy himself  altogether  "  on  the  subject,  spoke  with  character- 
istic warmth  against  the  motion.  His  main  arguments  were 
founded  upon  the  hostility  of  the  dissenters  to  the  established 
church,  of  which  he  adduced  evidence  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price,  and  from  two  nonconformist 
catechisms.  If  such  men  had  the  power,  they  undoubtedly 
had  the  will  to  overthrow  ihe  church  of  England,  as  the 
church  of  France  had  just  been  overthrown.  Mr.  Pox,  in 
reply,  deplored  the  opposition  of  Mr,  Burke,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  its  true  cause,  —  a  horror  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,—  which  was  no  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of  dissenters 
than  to  the  general  progress  of  a  liberal  policy,  Mr.  Fox's 
motion,  which,  in  (he  previous  year,  had  been  lost  by  a  nar- 
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row  majority,  was  now  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
three  to  one.^ 

The  further  discussion  of  the  teat  laws  was  not  resumed 
for  nearly  forty  years  ;  but  other  questions  affect-  protesting 
jng  religious  liberty  were  not  overlooked.  In  DtssenwR 
1791,  Mr.  Mitford  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  ^^^^■ 
of  "  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,"  —  a  sect  of  Catholics 
who  protested  against  the  pope's  temporal  authority,  and  his 
right  to  excommunipate  kings  and  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  as  well  as  the  right  alleged  to  be  assumed  by 
Roman  Catholics  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  It  was 
proposed  to  relieve  this  particular  sect  from  the  penal  stat- 
utes, upon  their  taking  an  oath  to  this  effect.  The  proposal 
was  approved  hy  all  but  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  accepting  the 
measure,  contended  that  the  relief  should  be  extended  gen- 
erally to  Eoman  Catholics.  Mr.  Pilt  also  avowed  his  wish 
that  many  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  should 
be  repealed.' 

Tiie  bill  was  open  to  grave  objections.  It  imputed  to  the 
Catholics,  as  a  body,  opinions  repudiated  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened professors  of  their  faith.  Mr.  Pitt  received  an  explicit 
assurance  fi-om  several  foreign  universities  that  Catholics 
claimed  for  the  pope  no  civil  jurisdiction  in  England,  nor 
any  power  to  absolve  British  subjects  from  their  allegiance ; 
and  that  there  was  no  tenet  by  which  they  were  justified  in 
not  keeping  faith  with  heretics.'  Again,  this  proposed  oath 
required  Catholics  to  renounce  doctrines,  in  no  sense  afiecting 

L  294  (0  105.  Pari  Hist.,  xxviiL  387-462 ;  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  i.  78; 
Tomline'B  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  99;  Fok'b  Mem.,  ii.  361,  862.  The  subject  gave 
rise,  at  this  time,  to  much  written  controversy.  Tracts  by  Bishops  Shei^ 
lock  and  Hoadjey  were  republished.  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the 
side  of  the  dissenters  was  "  The  Rights  of  Proleslant  Dissentera,  by  a  Lay- 
man, 1789."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  writing  to  Mr.  Peel  in  1823,  speaks 
of  fourteen  volumes  on  the  subject,  written  in  1T89  and  1790.— PeePs 
Mem.,  i.  65. 

s  Pari.  Hist,,  xXTiii.  1263,  1364;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  349;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  100. 

«  See  his  questions  and  the  answers,  Plowden'a  Hiat.,  ii.  199,  App.  No. 
91;  Butler's  Hiat.  Mem.,  iv.  10. 
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the  state.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  objections  were 
forcibly  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury,  and  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  epis- 
copal bench,  the  latler  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  measure  a 
more  hberal  and  comprehensive  character,  according  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Fox.  An  oath  was  framed,  not  obnoxious  to 
the  general  body  of  Catholics,  the  talttng  of  which  secured 
tliem  complete  freedom  of  worship  and  education  ;  exempt'ed 
their  property  from  invidious  regulations ;  opened  to  them 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches ;  and  restored 
to  peers  their  ancient  privilege  of  intercourse  with  the 
king.' 

In  the  debates  upon  the  Teat  Act,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
TffltAct  '*"'  ^^  affecting  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
(Scotiinai,  land,  had  often  been  alluded  to;  and  in  1791,  a 
April  iBtii,  petition  was  presented  from  the  General  Assem- 
^™-  biy,  praying  for  relief.      On  tlie  10th  of  May,  Sir 

Gilbert  Elliot,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
upon  the  subject.  To  treat  the  memiier  of  an  estabhsbed 
church  aa  a  dissenter,  was  an  anomaly  too  monstrous  to  be  de- 
fended. Mr.  Dundas  admitted  that,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  office,  he  had  communicated  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, —  a  ceremony  to  which  members  of  his  church  had  no 
objection.  It  would  have  been  whimsical  indeed  to  contend 
that  the  Scotch  were  excluded  from  office  by  any  law,  as  their 
undue  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  state  had  been  a  popular 
subject  of  complaint  and  satire ;  hot  whether  they  enjoyed 
office  by  receiving  the  most  solemn  rites  of  a  church  of  which 
they  were  not  members,  or  by  the  operation  of  acts  of  in- 
demnity, their  position  was  equally  anomalous.  But  aa  their 
case  formed  part  of  the  general  law  affecting  ("' 
which  Parliament  was  in  no  humor  to  entertain,  tl 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.^ 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  sxii,  113-U5,  034;  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32;   Bi 
Mem.    iv.  44,  53;  Quarferiy  Rev.,  Oct.  1352,  p.  655. 
A}'cs,62;  Noes,149.     Pari.  Ilisl.,  xxix.  488-SlO. 
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Tn  1792,  Scotch  EpiscopaliaDs  were  relieved  from  re- 
sU'ainta  wliicli  had  been  provoked  by  the  dlsaffec-  neatrainig 
tion  of  (he  Episcopalian  clergy  in  the  reigna  of°"p.^*=^ 
Anne  nnd  George  II.  As  they  no  longer  pro-  «p«iied. 
fessed  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts,  or  refused  to  pray  for  the 
reigning  king,  there  was  no  pretext  for  these  invidious  laws ; 
and  ihey  were  repealed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parlies.' 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox,  despairing,  for  the  present,  of 
any  relaxation  of  the  test  laws,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  affecting  nt«9  respect- 
religious  opinions.  His  bill  proposed  'to  repeal  ^oione 
several  Acts  of  this  nature  ;  ^  but  his  main  object  ii^  iith, 
was  to  exempt  the  Unitarians,  who  had  petitioned 
for  relief,  from  the  penalties  specially  affecting  their  particu- 
lar persuasion.  They  did  not  pray  for  civil  enfranchisement, 
but  simply  for  religions  freedom.  In  deprecating  the  preju- 
dices exdt«d  against  this  sect,  he  said,  "  Dr.  South  had 
traced  their  pedigree  from  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the 
devil  himself.  These  descendants  of  the  devil  were  his  cli- 
ents." He  attributed  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
attack  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  to  religious  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion ;  and  claimed  for  this  unpopular  sect,  at  least  the  same 
toleration  as  other  dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Burke,  in  oppos- 
ing the  motion,  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Unitarians. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  church,  he  said,  and  had  combined 
to  effect  its  ruin  :  they  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Paine, 
and  approved  of  the  revolutionary  excesses  of  the  French 
Jacobins.  The  Unitarians  were  boldly  defended  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  —  a  constant  advocate  of  religious  liberty, 
who,  growing  old  and  honored  in  that  cause,  lived  to  be  the 
Father  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his 
reprobation  of  the  Unitarians,  and  opposed  the  motion,  which 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.*     Mr.  Pitt  and  other 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  13r3. 

«  Viz.  9  &  10  Will.  c.  32  (for  suppreaaing  blaaphemy  and  profimeneaa)! 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1;  1  Maiy,  c,  3;  13  Eliz.  c.  2. 
"  Ayes,  63;  Noes,  142.     Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  1373;  Toniline'a  Life  of  Pitt, 
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statesmen,  in  withholding  civil  rights  from  dissenters,  had 
been  careful  to  admit  their  title  to  religious  freedom ;  but 
this  vote  unequivocally  declared  Ihat  doctrines  and  opinions 
might  justly  be  punished  as  an  offence. 

Meanwhile  the  perilou'*  distractions  of  Ireland,  and  a  for- 
midable combination  of  the  Catholic  body,  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government  the  wrongs 
of  Irish  Catholics.  The  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people  were  denied  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Their  public 
worship  was  still  proscribed  :  their  property,  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  their  civil  liberties,  were  under  inter- 
dict: they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and  military, 
and  even  from  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.'  Al- 
ready the  penal  code  affecting  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
had  been  partially  relaxed  ;  ^  but  they  still  lalwred  under  all 
the  civil  disqualifications  which  the  jealousy  of  ages  had  im- 
posed. Btr.  Pitt  not  only  condemned  the  injustice  of  such 
disabilities;  but  hoped,  by  a  policy  of  conciliation,  to  heal 
some  of  the  unhappy  feuds  by  which  society  was  divided. 
Ireland  could  no  longer  be  safely  governed  upon  the  exclu- 
sive principles  of  Protestant  ascendency.  Its  people  must 
not  claim  in  vain  the  franchises  of  British  subjects.  And 
accordingly  in  1792,  some  of  the  most  galling  disabilities 
were  removed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  legal  profession  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  allowed  to  become  clerks  to  attorneys.  Restrictions  on 
the  education  of  their  children  and  on  their  int«rraaiTiages 
with  Protestants  were  also  removed.' 

In  the  next  year  more  important  privileges  were  conceded. 
All  remaining  restraints  on  Catholic  worship  and  education, 

i  Some  restrictions  had  been  added  even  in  this  reign.  Butler's  Hist. 
Mem.,  iii.  367,  ei  leq.;  167-177,  481;  O'Conor'a  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics! Sydney  Smith's  Worlia,  1.269;  Goldwin  Smith's  Irish  Hist.,  &o.,  124. 

a  Viz.  in  1774,  1778,  and  1783;  13  &  14  Geo.  ID.  c.  35;  17  &  13  Geo. 
IIL  c.  19;  23  Geo.  III.  c.  21  {Irish);  Pamflll's  Eiet.  of  the  Penul  Laws. 
SI,  &c. ;  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  488. 

a  32  Geo.  IIL  c.  21  (Irisli);  Debates  (Ireland],  xii.  33,  &c. ;  Life  of  Grat- 
tan,  ii.  53. 
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and  fbe  disposition  of  property,  were  removed.     Catholics 
were  admitted  to  vot«  at  elections,  on  taking  the  p^thoiio 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  ;  to  all  but  the  J^jjf'r-M 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  Dublin  University.    In  the  law  they  could 
nol  vise  to  the  rank  of  king's  counsel ;  nor  in  the  army  be- 
yond the  rank  of  coionel :  nor,  in  iheir  own  counties,  could 
they  aspire  to  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  sub-sheriff:^  their 
highest  ambition  was  sitll  curbed  ;  but  they  received  a  wide 
enfranchisement,  beyond  their  former  hopes. 

In  this  year  tardy  justice  was  also  rendered  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland.  All  excitement  upon  the  (,„.^^,,. 
subject  having  passed  away,  a  bill  was  brought  in  " 
and  passed  without  opposition,  to  relieve  them,  like 
their  English  bretliren,  from  many  grievous  penalties  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  In  proposing  the  measure,  the 
lord-advocate  stated  that  the  obnoxious  statutes  were  not  so 
obsolete  as  might  be  expected.  At  that  very  time  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  was  in  dinger  of  being  stripped  of  his 
estate,  —  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half,  —  by  a  relation  having  no  other  claim  to  it,  than 
that  which  he  derived,  as  a  Protestant,  from  the  cruel  pro- 
visions of  the  law.'' 

The  Quakers  next  appealed  to  Parlnment  for  relief     In 
1790    they  pieiented  a  petition  descnbm^  t!ieir  qu,^„5 
suffenngs   on   account   of  religious    '*cruples     ind  Ajmi"!"* 
Ml    Sergeant  Adiii  brought  m  a  bill  to  facilitate 
"the  recoverj  of  tithes  liom  member-,  of  that  sect,  without 
subjecting  tbem  to  imprisonment ,  and  to  allow  them  to  be 
examined  upon  afSrmation  in  criminal  cases      The  remedy 
proposed  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  had  already  been  pro- 

1  33  G«a  m  c  SI  (Irish)  Debates  of  Irish  Psriiament  x  ii  199 
Plowdan  s  HiaL  u  421  Adolphu'  Hist  vi  249  356  Lord  Slanhope  s 
Life  of  Pitt,  u  377  Butler  a  Hi  t.  Mem  iv  62  Life  of  Gratfan  ir  87 
FaniellsHist    f  the  Penal  Low'i  124 

i  Pari    H  =t     -tsx    -bb    J3  beo    III    c    44    Batler  i  H   t    Mem     iv 
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Tided  bj  slatute,  in  demands  not  exeeeding  10?. ;  ^  and  the 
sole  object  of  this  part  of  the  bill  was  to  insure  the  recovery 
of  all  tithes  without  requiring  the  consent  of  Ihe  Quakers 
themselves,  to  which  they  had  so  strong  a  religions  scruple, 
that  they  preferred  perpetual  imprisonment  At  that  very 
time,  seven  of  their  brelhren  were  hing  in  the  j'ul  at  York, 
without  any  prospect  of  relief.  This  bill  was  pa«'ied  by  the 
Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  upon  the  lepresentation 
of  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury  that  it  mvoised  a  question 
of  right  of  very  great  importance,  whidi  there  was  not  then 
time  lo  consider.' 

In  the  next  session,  the  bill  was  renewed,^  when  it  en- 
QnakcH  countered  the  resolute  opposition  of  Sir  William 
1'^  Scott '     "  The  opinions  held  by  the  Quakers,"  he 

'iaid,  "  were  of  such  ■%  nature  aa  to  ifftct  the  civil  rights  of 
property,  and  therefore  he  considered  them  as  unworthy  of 
kgishtive  indulgence  "  If  one  man  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  payment  of  tithes  to  which  his  property  was 
legally  liable,  another  might  object  to  the  payment  of  rent 
IS  sinful,  while  a  thud  might  hold  it  irreligious  to  pay  his 
debts  If  the  pimciple  of  indulgence  were  ever  admitted, 
"  the  aect  of  inti  tilhc  Chiistians  would  soon  become  the 
most  numerous  and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom."  He  argued 
that  the  security  of  property  in  tithes  would  be  diminished 
by  the  bill,  and  thit  "  the  tithe  owner  would  become  an 
owner,  not  of  property,  but  of  suits "  It  was  replied  that 
the  tithe  owner  would  be  enabled  by  the  bill  to  recover  his 
demands  by  summary  distress,  instead  of  punishing  the 
Quakei  with  useless  imprisonment.  The  very  remedy,  in- 
deed, was  pioMded,  which  the  law  adopted  for  the  recovery 
of  rent  The  bill  was  also  opposed  by  the  solicitor-general. 
Sir  John  Mitford,  who  denied  that  Quakers  entertained  any 
conscientious  scruples  at  all  against  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  question  for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill  was  decided 

1  T  &  8  Will.  III.  c,  34;  1  Geo.  L,  it.  2,  o.  6;  Pari.  Hist.,  ijt.  1220. 
1  Pari.  Iliat.,  xxsii.  1023.  *  AftcrwardB  Lord  Stowell. 

"  lb!d.,  120G. 
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by  the  casting  vote  of  Ihe  speaker ;  but  upon  a  subsequent 
day,  tbe  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixteen,' 

Such  had  been  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  slate,  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  dissenters,  however  loyal  and  „  ,.  .. 
patriotic,  were  not  permitted  lo  share  in  the  de-  ™|*  '*"> 
fence  of  their  country.     They  could  not  be  trusted 
with  arms,  lest  they  should  turn  Ihem  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen.    In  1797,  Mr  Wilberforce  endeavored  to  redress  a 
part  of  thii  wrong,  by  obtaining  the  adroission  of  RomBu 
Catholics   lo  Ihe  militn      Supported  by  Mr,  Pitt,  he  suo 
ceeded  in  passm<;  his  hill   through  the  Commons.     In  the 
Lord-,  howeser,  it  was  opposed  by  Bishop  Horsleyand  other 
peers,  and  its  provisions  being  extended  to  dissenters,  its 
fate  was  sealed  ' 

The  English  mimaleis  were  still  alive  lo  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  the  govern-  ^fipijpj^ 
ment  of  Ireland  In  17t5,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ac-  "^""JV 
cepted  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  id  order  to 
carry  out  such  a  policy.  He  even  conceived  himself  to  have 
the  authority  of  the  cabinet  to  favor  an  extensive  enfraa- 
chisoment  of  Catholics  but  having  committed  himself  too 
deeplj  lo  that  p  irlj  he  was  recalled  °  There  were,  indeed, 
insurmountable  difliculties  in  reioncihng  m  extended  tolera 
lion  to  Cdthohc  ■with  Protectant  a=ccndeiicj  in  the  Irish 
Pari  lament 

But  the  union  ot  Catholic  Irehnd  with  Protestant  Great 
Britiim  introducpd  nnn    con'iidt.rations   of    slate 
policy     To  \dmit  Catholics  to  the  Pwliamcnt  of  ireianj  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  a  concession  full  of  Sirhcsthoiie 
popularity  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  while  their  *'*''' ""^ 

'  Pari  HiBt.  xxxii  1508 

'  tt  ilbcrfbrce  s  Lite  ii  222  The  flobates  are  not  to  be  found  i  the 
Pfltliamentaiy  Hiatury  No  puwer  in  Europe  but  youiselves  has  «vm 
thought  fbi'  tho9e  hundred  years  past  of  asking  whether  a  bj>i>net  IB 
Catholii,  or  Presbyterian  or  Lutheran  bnt  whether  it  is  sharp  anJ  well 
tempered     —Petei  Pigmies  i.  LtlUi  s     S*  flney  "^niith  a  W  orU  ni  63 

8  Pari.  Hist.,  xxsiv.  672,  &c,;  Ploii-den'a  Hist.,  ti.  487;  Butler's  Hist. 
Mem.  iv.  65. 
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admission  to  a  legislature  comprising  an  overwhelming  Prot- 
estant majoiity  would  be  fiee  ftom  danger  to  the  established 
(.Imrch  oi  to  the  Pfotestant  cl  aracter  of  Parliament  In 
tuch  a  union  of  the  two  eounti  e  the  two  mdona  would 
al-o  be  embraced  In  the  discussiona  relating  to  fht.  Union, 
the  removal  f  Cilhohc  disabilities  ia  one  of  its  piobable 
Jan  23a  18"  c  n sequences  nas  frequently  alluded  to  Mr 
Canning  irgued  that  the  Union  would  alisly  the  triends 
of  tht  Proieatant  a  cendency  without  passing  hws  igainat 
Jan.  Slat.  the  CailoliL''  and  without  mamt^mng  those  which 
are  yet  in  force."  ^  And  Mr.  Pitt  said ;  "  No  man  can  say 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland  remains 
a  separate  kingdom,  full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  without  endangering  the  slate  and  shaking  the  con- 
Etitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre."  ....  But  "  when  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholics  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  govei'nment  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  those  of  the  established  religion,  and  when 
the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be  favorable  to  such  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  obvious  that  such  a  question  may  be  agitated  in  a 
united  Imperial  Parliament,  with  much  greater  safety  than  it 
could  be  in  a  separate  legislature."  "  He  also  hinted  at  the 
expediency  of  proposing  some  mode  of  relieving  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  pressure  of  tithes,  and  for  making  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy,  without  affecting  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  establishment.' 

>  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.,  230;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  161. 

2  Pari.  Hist.,  xsxiv.,  272. 

0  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lqrd  GrenviUe  agreed  generally  upon  the  Catholic  claims. 
"  Previonaly  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  had  never  entfirad  inlo  the  mind 
of  the  latter  that  there  could  be  any  further  relaxation  of  the  laws  against 
Fapiata:  but  from  that  time  he  had  been  convinced  that  everj-fhing  necea- 
sary  for  them  might  be  granted  withont  the  slightest  danger  (o  the  Prot- 
estant mterest."  —  Abstract  of  Lord  Grenville'a  Letter  to  the  Principal  of 
Brazenose,  1810 —  Lord  Cotfhetter'i  Diary,  ii.  224. 

"  Lord  Camden  told  me  that,  being  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  govemment 
in  1800,  he  kney,-  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  matured  any  plan  for  giving 
what  is  called  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics."  —  Ibid.,  iiL  326. 
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In  securing  the  support  of  diffbrent  parties  in  Ireland  to 
the  Union,  the  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  was  The  wsh 
one  of  gi'eat  delicacy.  Distinct  promises,  which  ^^'^e' 
might  have  secured  the  hearty  support  of  the  f*"*"!!""' 
Catholics,  would  have  alienated  the  Protestants,  —  by  far  the 
most  powerful  party,  —  and  endangered  the  success  of  the 
whole  measure.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  hazard  of  the 
Catholics  being  gained  over  to  oppose  the  Union,  by  expecta- 
tions of  relief  from  the  Irish  Parliament.^  Lord  Cornwallis, 
alive  to  these  difBculties,  appears  to  have  met  them  with  con- 
summate iddress  Careful  not  to  commit  himself  or  the  gov- 
ernment to  any  specific  engagements,  he  succeeded  in  en- 
couriging  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  without  alarming  the 
Protestant  party  ^  The  sentiments  of  the  government  were 
known  to  be  generally  favorable  to  measures  of  relief;  but 
Mr  Pilt  had  been  forbidden  by  the  king  to  offer  any  conces- 
sions whatever,^  nor  had  he  himself  determined  upon  the 
measures  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  propose.*     He  was, 

1  Cornwallis'B  Coir.,  iii.  51. 

2  Jan.  ad,  1798,  he  writes:  —  "  I  shall  enfleavor  to  give  tliem  (tlie  Calb- 
olics)  the  most  fhvorable  impressions,  without  holding  out  to  tliem  hopes  of 
any  relttxation  on  Iha  part  of  government,  and  shall  leave  no  effort  nntried 
to  prevent  an  opposition  to  the  Union  being  made  the  measure  of  tliat 
party."  —  0»v.,  iii.  29 

And  again,  Jan.  28th,  1799  —  "I  much  douht  the  policy  of  at  present 
holding  out  to  them  any  decided  e^cpeefattons  it  might  weaken  ua  with 
the  Protestants,  and  might  not  sfrengthen  ua  with  the  Catholics,  whilst 
they  look  to  carry  their  quesUon  untonnucted  wilh  Union."  ■- /iii,  55. 
See  also  ibid.,  C3,  149,  327,  31i,  347. 

S  June  11th,  1798,  the  king  writes  to  Mr  Pitt  —"Lord  Cornvrallis 
must  clearly  understand  that  no  indulgence  can  be  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics farther  than  has  been,  I  am  afraid  unadvisedly,  done  in  fi>rmer  ses- 
sions, and  Ibat  he  must  by  a  steady  conduct  effect  in  future  the  union  of 
that  hiugdom  with  this."  — ZoniS(onAope'8Zi/so/Pi!(,  iii.  App.  xvi. 

Again,  Jan.  24lh,  1799,  having  seen  in  a  letter  fiom  Lord  Gastlereagh 
"  an  idea  of  an  established  elipend  by  the  autliority  of  government  ibr  the 
Catholic  de^y  of  Ireland,"  he  wrote;  —  "1  am  certain  any  encouragement 
to  such  an  idea  most  give  real  offence  to  the  established  diaroh  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  to  the  true  friends  of  our  constitution;  for  it  is  certainly  creating 
a  second  church  establishment,  which  coold  not  but  be  highly  injurious." 
—  rtid.,  xviii. 

*Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  Nov.  irth,  1798:  — "llr.  Elliot, 
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therefore,  able  to  deny  that  he  had  given  any  pledge  upon 
the  subject,  or  that  the  Catholics  conceived  themselvea  to 
have  received  any  such  pledge ;  *  but  he  admitted  that 
they  had  formed  strong  expectations  of  remedial  measures  af- 
ter the  U     n      f»h   1      d    d       re  is  abundant  testimony.^ 


Theje   n                MP 

d  Lis  colleagues  were  pre- 

ConoB«ions    ^ar  1             fv      Wh  n  the  Union  bad  been  ac- 

s?SE  "■'""'  "■ ' 

d  that  the  allered  relations 

uld  allow  them  to  do  full 

justice  to  1     C    1   1       w  h 

a  y  danger  to  the  established 

church.     Tl   y             f    i 

h  t  Catholics  might  now  be 

safely  adm      d          ffi           1 

he  privilege  of  sitting  in 

Parliame            d  1      d 

hould,  at  the  same  time,  be 

relieved  f    m        1   1     bl 

I   was  also  designed  !o  at- 

tach  the  C    h  1       1      y        h 

ate,  by  makmg  them  de- 

pendent     p  n  p  bl     f    d 

to  induce  them  (o  submit  to  supe 

rintendence.*    It  was  a  meas- 

ure  of  high  and  prescient  statesmanship, —  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  minister  who  had  achieved  the  Union. 
But  toleration,  which  had  formerly  been  resisted  by  Par- 
liament and  the  people,  now  encountered  the  in- 
forbiddeu  bj  vincible  opposition  of  the  king,  who  refused  his 
assent  to  further  n 


■whSD  ha  brought  me  your  letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the  arguments 
which  he  thought  might  induce  na  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  Parliament 
and  office;  but  I  tonfess  he  did  not  eatiafy  me  of  fhe  practicability  of  such 
a  measura  ot  this  lime,  or  of  the  propriety  of  attempting  it.  With  respect 
to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  arrangement  respecting 
tithes,  I  am  hap[^  to  Itnd  an  uniform  opinion  io  favor  of  tbe  proposal, 
among  all  tbe  Irish  I  have  seen."  — Zorrf  Stanhtpe'a  liftof  Piil,  iii.  161. 
See  also  Castlereagh  Corr.,  t.  73;  Lord  Colchester's  Mem.,  i.  250,  Gil. 

'  March  35111, 1801;  Pari.  Hist.,  ixxv.  1124;  and  see  Comwallia's  Corr., 
iii.  34S-360. 

S  Lord  Liverpool's  Mem.,  128;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iv.  11,  13,  31;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  263,  231-2S3,  &c.,  App.  sxiii.  e(  tfq.\  Lord 
Malmeabmy's  Corr.,  iv.  1,  ti  «g.;  Comwallis's  Coir.,  ii.  436;  Butler's 
Hist.  Mem,,  iv.  70;  see  also  Edinb.  Ber.,  Jan.  1S5S. 

3  Mr,  Pitt's  Letter  to  the  King,  Jan.  Slst,  1801;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i. 
289;  Lord  Corawallis's  Corr.,  iii.  336,  336,  844;  Court  and  Cabmeta  of 
Geo.  III.,  iii.  129.  The  Irish  Catholic  bishops  had  consented  to  allow  the 
crown  awto  on  their  nomination.  —  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  112-134. 
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BistcDt  with  the  obligatioaa  of  hia  coronation  oath.  To  his  un- 
founded scruples  were  sacriflced  the  rights  of  millions  and  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  The  measure  was  arrested  at  its  inception. 
The  minister  fell ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  king's  feelings, 
was  constrained  lo  renounce  his  own  wise  and  liberal  policy.' 

But  the  question   of  Catholic  disabilities,   in  connection 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  loo  moment-  (,^1^^^, 
ous  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  religious  scruples  of  candiuon  of 
the  king,  and  the  respectful  forbearance  of  states- 
men.    In  the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  savage  hatred  of  Prot- 
estants and   Catholics   had  aggravated  Ihe  danger  of  that 
critical  period.     Nor  were  the  diffleultiea  of  administering 
the  government  overcome  by  the  Union.     The  abortive  re- 
bellion of  Eobert  Emmett,  in  1803,  again  exposed  the  alarm- 
ing condition  of  Ireland  ;  and  suggested  that  the  social  dis- 
location of  that  unhappy  country  needed  a  more  statesman- 
like treatment  than  that  of  Protestant  ascendency  The 
and  irritating  disabilities.     For  the  present,  how- ^„^y„°^ 
ever,  the  general   question  was  in  abeyance  in  "iMjance. 
Parliament.     Mr.  Pitt  had  been  silenced  by  the  king;  and 
Mr.  Addington's  administration  was  avowedly  anti-Catholic. 
Tet  in  1803,  Catholics  oblamed  a  further  instalment  of  relief, 
—  Ijeing  exempted  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  on 
taking  the  oath  and  subscnbmg  the  declaration  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1791  = 

In  1804  a  senous  agitation  for  Cithohc  relief  commenced 
in  Ireland    but  as  j  et  the  cause  was  without  hope,  j,^  pj„ 
On  Mr.  Pitt  a  restoration  to  power  ho  was  still  re-  ^804-5. 
strained  by  h  s  engagement  to  the  king  from  proposing  any 
measure  for  the  rebel  of  Catholi  s  himself;  and  was  con- 
strained to  re«iat  their  clanos  when   idvocated  by  others.' 
In  1805,  the  discua  ion  of  the  ^eneial   question  i;,,^,^]^^ 
was    resumed  m    Parliament       Lord    Grenville  ^^'^^u, 
presented  i  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  i*'^. 

1  Supra,  Vol  I  !)5-89  *  43  Geo.  III.  c.  30. 

»  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  W.  297,  391. 
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Ireland,  recountiag  the  disabililies  under  which   they  still 


On  the  10th  May,  his  lordship  moved  for  a  committee  of 
Lord  Gren-  tie  whole  House  to  consider  this  petition.  He 
May'ioli,'''"''  urged  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
1806,  were  Romim  Catholics,  whose  existence  the  state 

could  not  ignore.  At  the  time  of  the  Revoluiioa  they  had 
been  excluded  from  civil  privileges,  not  on  account  of  their 
religion,  but  for  their  political  adhesion  to  the  exiled  sov- 
ereign. In  the  present  reign  they  had  received  toleration  ia 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  power  to  acquire  land,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  right  to  fill  many 
offices  from  which  they  bad  previously  been  excluded. 
Wliatever  objections  might  have  existed  to  the  admission  of 
Koman  Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  Union ;  as  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  a  vast  preponderance  of  Protestants. 
This  argument  had  been  used  by  those  who  had  promoted 
the  Union.  It  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  Soman 
Catholics ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Union,  that 
body  had  appealed  to  Parliament.  His  lordship  dwell  upon 
their  loyalty,  as  frequently  declared  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
exonerated  them  from  participation,  as  a  body,  ia  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  combated  the  prejudice  I'aised  against  them  on  account 
of  the  recent  coronation  of  Napoleon  by  the  pope ;  and  illus- 
trated the  feelings  which  their  exclusion  from  lawful  objects 
of  ambition  naturally  excited  ii^  their  minds.  He  desired  to 
unite  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  common  benefits  and 
common  interests  of  the  state. 

This  speech,  which  ably  presented  the  entire  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  opened  a  succession  of  debates,  in  which 
all  the  arguments  relating  to  their  claims  were  elicited.^  As 
regards  the  high  offices  of  state,  it  was  urged  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  that  while  the  law  excluded  a  Roman  Catholic 

1  Hana,  Deb,,  1st  Ser.,  iv.  97. 
i  aid.,  iv.  651-729,  742. 
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sovereign  from  the  tlirone  of  hia  inheritance,  it  could  scarcely 
be  allowed  that  the  councils  of  a  Protestant  king  should  be 
directed  by  Soman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  ar- 
gued, would  not  be  fit  persons  to  sit  in  Parliament,  so  long  as 
they  refused  (o  lake  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  merely 
renounced  foreign  dominion  and  jurisdiction.  In  Ireland, 
their  admission  would  increase  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood in  elections,  and, array  the  property  of  the  country  on 
one  side,  and  its  religion  and  numbers  on  the  other.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as 
fatal  lo  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  been  called  to  the  throne.  Every  apprehension  and 
prejudice  which  could  be  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Soman  Catholics,  was  exerted  in  this  debate. 
The  pope,  their  master,  was  the  slave  and  tool  of  Napoleon. 
If  intrusted  with  power,  they  would  resist  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  overthrow  the  established  church.  Nay,  Catholic 
families  would  reclaim  their  forfeited  estates,  which  for  five 
generations  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Protestants  or  had 
since  been  repurchased  by  Catholics.  After  two  nights'  de- 
bate, Lord  Grenville's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  129.1 

Mr;  Fox  also  ofi^ered  a  similar  motion  to  the  Commons, 
founded  upon  a  petition  addressed  to  that  House.       ^^^ 
The    people    whose    cause    he    was    advocating,  motion  m  ths 
amounted,  he   said,  to    between  a  fourth  and  a  Mn;j  lath,' 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    So  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow- subjects  had  been 
excluded  from  civil  rights,  not  on  account  of  their  religion, 
but  for  political  causes  which  no  longer  existed.     Queen 
Elizabeth  had  not  viewed  them  as  loyal  subjects  of  a  Prot- 
estant queen.     The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Stuarts  had 
made  the  people  distrustful  of  the  Catholics.     At  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution  "  it  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  Jacobite,  you 
wished  to  restrain."     In  Ireland,  again,  the  restrictions  upon 

1  Contents,  49;  Kon-eontenla,  118.    H[ms.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  iv.  813. 
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Catholics  were  political  and  not  religious.  In  the  civil  war 
which  had  raged  there,  the  Catholics  were  the  supporters  of 
James,  and  as  Jacobites  were  discouraged  and  restrained. 
The  Test  Act  of  Charles  II,  was  passed  because  the 
ereign  himself  was  suspected ;  and  Catholic  officers  i 
excluded,  lest  they  should  assist  him  in  his  endeavors  to 
vert  the  constitution.  There  was  no  fear,  now,  of  a  Protes- 
tant king  being  unduly  influenced  by  Catholic  ministers.  The 
danger  of  admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament  was  chimerical, 
Did  any  one  behevc  that  twenty  Catholic  members  would  be 
returned  from  the  whole  of  Irelind'^  In  reply  to  thi 
question,  Dr.  Duigcnan  a  t  d  ti  t  I  1  nl  Id  t  m 
upwards  of  eighty  Cath  1  n  ab  and  th  Ell 
boroughs  twenty  more,  —  th  fm  a  m[tcofd 
eracy  of  100  members,  hi  d  1  t  th  f  th  b 
of  all  our  institutions  in    h      1       d    t  t 

He  was  answered  eloquently  and  id  a  liberal  spint  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  first  speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  general  discussion  was  not  distinguished, 
on  either  side,  by  much  novelty. 

The  speech  of  Mi  P  tt  seiie  as  a  landmark  denoting 
the  position  of  the  que  t  on  at  tl  U  t  me  He  ftankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  letained  1  s  opinion  tormed  at  the  ti  ne  of  the 
Union  that  Cathol  c->  m  ght  be  aim  it  d  to  the  united  Par- 
hament  under  pro(  ei  guards  and  condifiona  without  "  any 
danger  to  the  e  tablished  hutch  or  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion But  the  circumstances  i^hich  had  then  prevented  him 
from  propos  ng  uch  a  measure  bad  made  w  deep,  so  last- 
mg  an  impre^i  on  upon  his  mind  thtt  ao  long  a  those  cir- 
oum^tances  continued  to  operate  he  hould  teel  it  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  not  o  ]y  not  to  bung  forward  1  ut  not  in 
any  manner  to  1  e  a  party  in  bring  ng  forward  or  in  agitating 
this  que  tion  At  the  same  time  he  deprecated  its  agitation 
by  others  under  c  re  imsla  ices  mo  t  unf  n  able  to  its  settle- 
ment. Such  a  mta  ure  woull  be  geneially  repugnant  to 
t  Ha  ■<  Deb   1st  be  854  Sii 
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members  of  the  established  church ;  to  Uie  nobility,  gentry, 
and  middle  classes,  bolh  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  assuredly 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  just  declared  its  opinion ;  • 
and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  great  majority  of  Ihe  House  of 
Commons.  To  urge  forward  a  measure,  in  opposition  to 
obstacles  so  insuperable,  could  not  advance  the  cause ;  while 
it  encouraged  delusive  hopes,  and  fostered  religious  and  po- 
litical animosities.' 

Mr,  Windham  denied  that  the  general  sentiment  was 
against  such  a  measure;  and  scouted  the  advice  that  it 
should  he  postponed  until  there  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  its  favor.  "  If  no  measure,"  he  said,  "  is  ever  to  pass  in 
Parliament  which  has  not  (he  unanimous  sense  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  favor,  prejudice  and  passion  may  forever  triumph 
over  reason  and  sound  policy."  After  a  masterly  reply  by 
Mr.  Fox,  which  closed  a  debate  of  two  nights,  the  House 
proceeded  lo  a  division,  when  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  deci- 
sive majority  of  one  hundred  and  twelve.' 

The  present  temper  of  Parliament  was  obviously  unfa- 
vorable to  the  Catholic  cause.     The  hopes  of  the  ,^^^^,^1 
Catholics,  however,  were  again  raised  by  the  death  "JjJs'^t"' 
of  Mr.  Pilt  and  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Min-  SeCMHo- 
istry  of    1806.      The    cabinet   comprised    Lord 
GrenviJle,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  who  had  advocated 
Catholic  relief  in  1801,  and  in  the  recent  debates  of  1805 ; 
and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  press  upon  them 
the  justice  of  renewing  the  consideration  of   their  claims. 
This  pressure  was  a  serious  embarrassment  to  ministers.   Af- 
ter the  events  of  1801,  they  needed  no  warning  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  their  position,  which  otherwise  was  far  from  secure. 
No  measure  satisfactoiy  to  the  Catholics  could  be  submitted 
to  the  king ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  the  subject  was  not 
1  Tha  debate  had  been  adjourned  till  the  day  after  the  decision  in  the 
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without  danger.  They  were  twi  conscious  not  only  of  Hia 
Majesty's  inflexible  opinions,  but  of  his  repugnance  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Fox  perceived  so  clearly  the  impossibility  of 
approaching  the  king,  that  he  persuaded  the  Catholic  lead- 
ers to  forbear  their  claims  for  the  present.  They  had  recent- 
ly been  rejected,  by  large  majorities,  in  both  Houses ;  and 
to  repeat  them  now  would  merely  embarrass  their  friends, 
and  offer  another  easy  triumph  to  their  ecemies.'  But  it  is 
hard  for  the  victims  of  wrong  to  appreciate  the  difftculties  of 
statesmen  ;  and  the  Catholics  murmured  at  the  apparent  de- 
sertion of  their  Iriends,  For  a  time  they  were  pacified  by 
the  liberal  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
land  i  but  after  Mr,  Fox'a  death,  and  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1806,  they  again  became  impatient.^ 

At  length  Lord  GrenviUe,  hoping  to  avert  further  press- 
AnuTana  '^''^  °"  ''^^  general  question,  resolved  to  redress 
Bni^ism"™  grievance  which  pressed  heavily  in  time  of  war,  n< 
upon  Catholics  only,  but  upon  the  public  servic 
By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793,  Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold 
any  commission  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  rank  of 
colonel :  but  were  excluded  from  the  higher  staff  appoint- 
ments of  commander-in-chief,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  general  of  the  slaiF,  As  this  Act  had  not  been 
extended  to  Great  Brilain,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the  king's 
service,  on  leaving  Ireland,  became  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  English  laws.  To  remove  this  obvious  anomaly,  the 
government  at  first  proposed  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  both 
countries  by  two  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act;  and  to  this  pro- 
posal the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  On  further  con- 
sideration, however,  this  simple  provision  appeared  inade- 
quate. The  Irish  Act  applied  to  Catholics  only,  as  dissent- 
ers had  been  admitted  by  a  previous  Act  to  serve  in  civil 
and  military  offices  ;  and  it  was  confined  to  the  array,  as  Ire- 

1  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  ii.  436;  Ann.  Keg.,  180B,  p.  25;  Lord  ITolland's 
Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  i.  213,  el  aeq. ;  Bufler's  Hist,  Mem.,  iv.  lBl-187. 

2  BiHJer's  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  188;  Gratlan^s  Life,  v.  232-235.  334. 
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lasd  had  no  navy.  The  exceptions  in  the  Irish  Act  were 
considered  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  further  thought  just  to 
grant  indulgence  to  soldiers  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
As  these  questions  arose,  from  time  to  time,  ministers  com- 
municated to  the  king  ttieir  cori'espoiidence  with  the  lord- 
,  and  explained  the  variations  of  their  proposed 
Vom  that  of  the  Irish  Act,  with  the  grounds  upon 
whicli  they  were  recommended.  Througliout  these  commu- 
nications His  MHJesty  did  not  conceal  liis  general  dislike  and 
disapprobation  of  the  measure ;  hut  was  understood  to  give 
his  reluctant  assent  to  ils  introduction  as  a  separate  bill.^ 

In  this  form  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick. 
He  explained  that  when  the  Irish  Act  of  1793  am 
had  been  passed,  a  similar  measure  bad  been  bj^if^^'" 
promised  for  Great  Britain,  That  promise  was  M^h'e'tti 
at  length  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  as  it  would  be  unrea-  !»>'■ 
sonable  to  confine  the  measure  to  Catholics,  it  was  proposed 
to  embrace  dissenters  in  its  provisions.  The  Act  of  1793 
had  applied  to  the  army  only ;  but  it  was  then  distinctly 
stated  that  the  navy  should  be  included  in  the  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  If  Caihollcs  were  admitted  to  one  branch 
of  the  service,  what  possible  objection  could  there  be  to  their 
admission  to  the  other  ?  He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  of  the  Irish  Act,  which  disqualified 
a  Caiholic  from  the  offices  of  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff.  Such  re- 
strictions were  at  once  unnecessary  and  injurious.  The 
appointment  to  these  high  ofHces  was  vested  in  the  crown, 
which  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  appoint  Eoman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  it  was  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  exclude 
by  law  a  man  "who  might  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
wmy  and  the  people"  to  fill  an  office,  for  which  he  had 
I  Explanations  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick,  March  2atli,  1807; 
Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  ix.  231,  261-379;  Lord  Castlereagh  Coir.,  iv.  37*; 
Lord  Sidmoutli's  Lili,  ii.  438;  Lord  Grenville'a  Letter,  Feb.  10th,  1807; 
Court  and  CabinelB  of  Geo.  III.,  iv.  117;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  u.  159-199, 
App.  270;  Lord  Malmesbiuy's  Corr.,  p.  385. 
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proved  his  fitness  by  distinguished  services.     Lastly,  he  pro- 
posed to  provide  th  t    II  wh     h     Id      t     H     Maj    ty    se 
vice  should  enjoy      I      f       a   1  tad  f 

their  rehgion,  so  f  t  d  d      t      t  rf      w  tl   th       ml 

ry  duties."  »MSpn        P  1  ddhntf 

alarm  at  these  p    p    al    wl    h    n  h      p      n  1    d    11 

the  principles  of      mp]  t      ma     p  t  K  m  1      y    q  al 

ity  were  conced  d    h  w        Id  ci    I    q    I  ty  be  af  1 

resisted?     His  app    h         n  h       ]  by  h 

members ;  but  lb    b  II     a     11  w  d  t    b       t    d       1       h    t 
opposition. 

Ita  further  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the,  king,  who  refused  to  admit  Catholics  to  the 
staff,  and  to  include  dissenters  in  the  provisions 
minisiMs,  cif  (te  bil!.^  He  declared  that  his  previous  assent 
had  been  given  to  the  simple  extension  of  the  Irish  Act  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  would  agree  to  nothing  more.  Again 
a  ministry  fell  under  the  difficulties  of  tlie  Catholic  ques- 
tion.* The  embarrassments  of  ministers  had  undoubtedly 
been  great.  They  had  desired  to  maintain  their  own  charac- 
ter and  consistency,  and  lo  conciliate  the  Catholics,  without 
shocking  the  well-known  scruples  of  the  king.  Their  scheme 
was  just  and  moderate  ;  it  was  open  to  no  rational  objection ; 
but  neither  in  the  pieparation  of  the  meisure  itselt  nor  in 
their  communications  with  the  king  can  they  he  acquitted 
of  erior'i  which  iiere  turned  against  themaehea  and  the  un- 
lucky cause  they  had  espoused  * 

Again  were  the  hopes  ot  the  Catholn,'!  wrecked,  and 
Aou-Catboiio  "''h  them  the  hopes  of  i  libeial  governmpnt  in 
oTth^eH  Fngland  An  aiiti  Catholic  administration  ni- 
mmtatera       formed  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  Pei- 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Set,,  is.  2  7. 

2  Ibid.,  ix.  U%,  173. 

'  Tlie  constitutjoiml  qnestjons  involved  in  their  removal  from  office  have 
been  related  elsewhere;  Vol.  I.  93. 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  latSer.,ix.  231,  247,361,340,  &c.!  Lord  H«l  land's  Mem., 
S,lSO,efteq.;  App.  lo  voL  ii.  270;  I^jrd  Malmesbury's  Corr.,  iv.  367,  379; 
Lard  SidmoDth'e  Life,  ii.  443-472. 
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ceval;  and  cries  of  "No  Popory,"  and  "  Church  and  King," 
were  raised  througliout  the  lj.nd '  Mr  PLrcevil  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton  on  vaeat  n^  his  seat, 
took  credit  for  "  coming  forward  in  ll  c  'iervico  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  endeavoring  to  slind  hy  h  m  it  th  s.  important 
crisis,  when  he  is  making  bo  firm  and  so  nece^^iry  a  stand 
for  the  religious  establishment  of  tl  e  country  T)  e  Duke 
of  Portland  wrote  lo  the  Univer  itj  ot  Oxford  of  which  he 
was  Chancellor,  desiring  them  to  pet  loi  against  the  Catho 
lie  bill ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Chancellor  ot  Ihe 
University  of  Dublin,  sought  petitions  from  tliit  univeriity 
!No  pains  were  spared  to  arouse  the  le^ro  and  prejudices  of 
Protestants.  Thus  Mr.  Perceval  averted  that  Ihe  measure 
recently  withdrawn  would  not  have  "  stopped  short  till  it  had 
brought  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  House  of  Lords."  ' 
Such  cries  as  these  were  reechoed  at  the  elections.  An 
ultra-Protestant  Parliament  was  assembled;  and  the  Catho- 
lic cause  was  hopeless.* 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  however,  did  not  suffer  their 
claims  to  be  forgotten ;  but  by  frequent  petitions,  Koman 
and  the  earnest  support  of  their  friends,  continued  ^^"^^^ 
to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  question,  i^''^' 
in  the  midst  of  more  engrossing  subjects.     But  discussions, 
however  able,  which  were  unfruitful  of  results,  can  claim  no 
more  than  a  passing  notice.     Petitions  were  fully  discussed 
in  both  Houses  in  1808.'     And  again,  in  1810,  Earl  Grey 

1  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  said  to  the  DncheBs  of  Gordon :  —  "  It  was  murh 
tfl  be  lamented  that  poor  Lord  George  did  not  live  in  thesa  times,  when  he 
would  have  stood  a  chance  of  being  in  the  cabincl,  instead  of  being  in 
Newgate."  — Bomitty'a  Mem.,  ii.  1B3. 

2  Bomilly'9  Mem.,  ii.  192. 

S  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser,,  ix.  31S. 

'  Lord  Malnieabuiy  says : — "  The  spirit  of  the  whole  country  is  with  Ihe 
king;  and  the  idea  of  the  cliurch  being  in  danger  {perhaps  not  quite  un- 
true) makes  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Foxites  most  unpopular."—  Con-,, 
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presented  two  petitions  from  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
Catholic  complaining  that  they  were  denied  many  priv- 
Ke^^  ileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  Roman  Catholic 
Eeb^ffld'"^'  'Ji'ethren  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  He  stated 
1310-  '  that  in  Canada  Roman  Catholics  were  eli^ble  to 
all  offices,  in  common  with  their  Pi'otestant  fellow-suhject,''. 
In  Ireland,  they  were  allowed  to  act  as  magistrates,  to  bi- 
come  members  of  lay  corporations,  to  lake  degrees  at  Trinity 
College,  to  vote  at  elections,  and  to  attain  to  every  rank  in 
the  army  except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  Eng- 
land, they  could  not  be  included  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  nor  become  members  of  corpomtions,  were  debarred 
from  taking  degrees  at  the  universities,  and  could  not  legally 
Mc.  Gtat-  hold  any  rank  in  the  army.^  The  Roman  Cath- 
^'Sth,™'  <'^'<*  i^f  Ireland  also  presented  petitions  to  the 
^l"-  House  of  Commons  through  Mr.  Gi-attan,  in  this 

session.^  But  his  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  was 
defeated,  after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  four.^ 

In  the  same  session.  Lord  Donoughmore  moved  to  refer 
Lord  Don-  Several  petitions  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
niofe™j'mifl  '^"li  '<^  ^  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
6th,  1810.  as  Lord  Grenville  had  declined,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Lord  Grey,  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims, 
the  question  was  not  presented  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six.'' 

One  other  demonstration  was  made  during  this  session  in 
Earl  Qrej'B  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Lord  Grey,  In  his 
the'iMtaof  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  adverted  to  the 
^^n^£'  contiQuedpostponement  of  concessions  to  the  Cath- 
1810,  olics,  as  a  source  of  danger  and  weakness  to  the 

state  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  appealed  to  ministers  to 

1  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xv.  503. 
1  Feb.  2Tlb,  ibid.,  634. 

»  Ihid.,  svii.  IT,  183,  235.     Ayes,  109;  Noes,  313.     Grattan'a  Life,  v. 
410. 
»  Conlenls,  68;  Non-contsnta,  154.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xvii.  353-410. 
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"unite  tlie  hearis  and  hands  of  all  classes  of  tiie  people,  in 
defence  of  Iheir  common  country."  An  allusion  to  this  ques- 
tion was  also  made  in  the  address  which  he  proposed  to  the 
crown.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  event  fraught  with  sadness 
lo  the  nation  once  more  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics.     The  aged  king  was  stricken  with  his  of  the 
last  infirmity  ;  and  a  new  political  era  was  opening,  "^'"^' 
full  of  promise  to  their  cause. 

1  Hans,  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xvii.  553,  677, 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


Hopeg  at 


ffisfoiy  of  Catholic  Claims  from  the  Begency :  —  MoaautOB  for  tbe  Belief 
of  Diaseaters :  —  Marriagos  of  Catliolies  and  Dissenters ;  —  Kepeal  of  (he 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  in  1828;— Passiiig  of  the  CathoUc  Belief  Act 
in  1829:  —  Its  Results;  —  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists: — Jewish 
Disabilities. 

The  regency  augured  well  for  the  commencement  of  a  more 
liberal  policy  in  church  and  slate.  The  venerable 
-^^  monarch,  whose  sceptre  was  now  wieHed  by  a 
feebler  hand,  had  twice  trampled  upon  the  peti- 
tions of  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and,  by  his  resolution  and  in- 
fluence, had  united  against  them  ministers,  Parliament,  and 
people.  It  seemed  no  idle  hope  that  Toiy  ministers  would 
now  be  supplanted  by  statesmen  earnest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  whose  policy  would  no  longer  be  thwart- 
ed by  1  e  nflu  nee  of  the  crown.  The  prince  himself,  once 
z    1  a  the  Catholic  cause,  had,  indeed,  been,  for  some 

yea  n  ta  t,  — if  not  untrue,  — to  it.     His  change  of 

p  n  howe  ,  might  be  due  to  respect  for  his  royil  f  ither 
tl  e  [  1 1  i  mbarrassments  of  the  question  None  tould 
up  t  h  m  of  cherishing  inttactable  religious  scruples  ^ 
Assuredly  he  would  not  reject  the  liberal  counsels  of  the 
ministers  of  his  choice.  But  these  UBiona  were  soon  to  col 
lapse  and  vanish,  Uke  bubbles  in  the  air  ind  the  weary 
struggle  was  continued,  with  scarcely  a  chm^t,  in  its  pros 
pects. 

I  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  Si?    L  rd  Broagham  a  State  men       138 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  196. 
a  Vol.  1. 106. 
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The  first  year  of  the  regency,  however,  was  marked  by 
the  consummation  of  one  act  of  toleration.     The  prej^i^of 
Grenville  ministry  had  failed  to  secure  freedom  ofj^^P'" 
religious  worship  to  Catholic  soldiers  by  legisla-  Catiioiio 
tion:^  but  they  had  partially  secured  that  object 
by  a  circular  to  commanding  officers.      Orders  to  the  same 
effect  had    since    been  annually  issued  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.     The  articles  of  war,  however,  recognized  no  right 
in  the  soldier  lo  absent  himself  from    dirine    service ;  and 
in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  orders,  soldiers  had  been 
punished  for  refusing  lo  attend  the  services  of  the  established 
church.     To  repress  such  an  abuse,  the  commander-in-chief 
issued  genera!  orders,  in  January  1811 ;  and  Mr.  Parnell 
afterwards  proposed  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  to  March 
give   legal  effiict  to  them.     The  clause  was  not       ' 
agreed  to ;  but,  in  the  debate,  no  doubt  was  left  that,  by  the 
regulations  of  the    service,  full  toleration  would  henceforth 
be  enjoyed  by    Catholic  soldiers  in   the   exercise  of  their 
religion.^ 

Another  measure,  affecting  dissenters,  was  conceived   in 
a    somenhat    different  spirit.      Lord     Sidmouth  Proteaiant 
complained  of  the  facility  with  which  dissenlang  Sta^m^ 
ministers  were  able  to  obtain  certificates  under  ®™'  ^^^' 
the  Act  of  1779,^    without    any  proof  of  their    fitness    to 
preach,  or  of  there  being  any  congregation  requiring  their 
ministrations.     Some  had  been  admitfed  who  could  not  even 
read  and  write,  but  were  prepared  to  preach  by  inspiration. 
One  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  facility  was  the  exemp- 
tion of  so  laany  preachers  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from 
other  civil  duties.     To  correct  these  evils,  he  proposed  cer- 
tain securities,  of  which  the  principal  was  a  certificate  of 
fitness  fi-om  sis  reputable  householders,  of  the  same  persua- 
sion as  the  minister  seeking  a  license  to   preach.*  ^^^gj^ 
His  bill  met  with  little  favor.     It  was,  at  best,  i^li. 
a  trivial  measure ;  but  its  policy  was  in  the  wrong  direction. 

1  Svpra,  p.  343.  ^  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  sis.  3B0. 

»  Supra,  p.  317.  <  Hans.  Dob.,  Isl  Ser.,  xix.  1128-1140. 
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It  ill  becomes  a  state,  which  disowns  any  relations  with  dis- 
senters, to  intermeddle  with  their  discipline.  The  dissenters 
rose  up  against  the  bill;  and,  before  the  second  reading,  the 
House  was  overwhelmed  with  their  petitions.  Tiie  govern- 
ment discouraged  it:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  coun- 
selled its  withdrawal :  the  leading  peers  of  the  liberal  party 
denounced  it ;  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  standing  almost  alone, 
was  obliged  to  allow  his  ill-advised  measure  to  be  defeated, 
without  a  division.^ 

Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  had  not  only  alarmed  the  dissent- 
Protsstani  ers,  but  Lad  raised  legal  doubls,  which  exposed 
SlS^tera*  them  to  further  molestation.^  And,  in  the  nest 
BUI,  1813.  year,  anotlier  bill  was  passed,  with  the  grateful  ap- 
proval of  the  dissenters,  by  which  (hey  were  relieved  from 
the  oaths  and  declaration  required  by  the  Toleration  Act 
rnitariiiis'  ^"<i  tlie  Aet  of  1779,  and  fmm  other  vexatious 
teHe(,iei3.  restrictions.'  And  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  obtained  for  Unitarians  that  relief  which,  many  years 
before,  Mr.  Fox  had  vainly  sought  from  the  legislature.  * 

Nothing  dislinguished  the  tedious  annals  of  the  Catholic 
question  in  1811,  but  a  motion  in  one  House,  fay  Mr. 
Cathoiio  Grattan,  and  in  the  other,  by  Lord  Donoughmore, 
M^^airt',  which  met  with  their  aceuatoraed  fate.*  But,  in 
Juneisit,  1812,  the  aspect  of  the  Catholic  question  was,  in 
Catholic  ^"""^  degree,  changed.  The  claims  of  the  Catho- 
^tion,  lies,  always  associated  with  the  peace  and  good 
stile  of  government  of  Ireland,  were  now  brought  forward, 
Ireland.  it,  the  form  of  8  motion,  by  Lord  Fitzwiiliam,  for 
Jan.  3i8t.       g  committee  on  the  slate  of  Ireland;  and  were  urged 

1  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.  xi.  233;  Lord  Sidnionth's  Litfe,  iii.  38-65;  Brook's 
Hist,  of  R«lig.  Lib.,  ii.  3S6. 

2  Brook's  Hist,  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii.  394. 

3  62  Geo.  III.  c.  ISEi  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ixiii.  894, 1106, 1347;  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  65;  Brook's  Hist,  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii.  394. 

•  53  Oeo.  m.  c.  160;  Brook's  HisL  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii.  £96. 

°  Ayes,  S3;  Noes,  146,  in  the  Commons.  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  zx.  369- 
4S7.  Contents,  63;  Non-contents,  121,  in  the  Lords.  Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Sw., 
sx.  fi4B-C3j ;  Grattan's  Life,  v.  376. 
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more  on  the  ground  of  state  policy  than  of  justice.  The  de- 
bate was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  wise  and  statesnianlike 
speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley.  The  motion  v/aa  lost  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-three.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  similar 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Feb.  ai. 
Lord  Morpeffa.  Mr.  Canning  opposed  it  in  a  masterly 
speecb, —  more  encouraging  to  the  cause  than  the  support 
of  most  other  men.  Objecting  to  the  motion  in  point  of  time 
alone,  he  urged  every  abstract  argument  in  ifa  favor ; 
declared  that  the  policy  of  enfranchisement  must  be  progres- 
sive ;  and  that  since  the  obstacle  caused  by  the  king's  con- 
scientious scruples  bad  been  removed,  it  had  become  the 
duty  of  minisfors  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  a  question 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.^  The  general  tone  of 
the  discussion  was  also  encooraging  to  the  Catholic  cause ; 
and  after  two  nights'  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ninety-four,  —  a  number  increased  by  the  belief 
that  the  motion  implied  a  censure  upon  the  executive 
government  of  Ireland.* 

Another  aspect  in  the  Catholic  cause  is  also  observable  in 
tbia  year.  Not  only  were  petitions  irora  the  Catho-  proi«.taat 
lies  of  England  and  Ireland  more  numerous  and  im-  ')'™p«'''J'- 
posing  :  but  Protestant  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  landed  prop- 
erty, clergy,  commercial  capitalists,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  added  their  prayers 
to  those  of  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.*  Even  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  presented  pe- 
titions against  the  Catholic  claims,  were  much  divided  in 
opinion  ;  and  minorities,  considerable  in  academic  rank, 
learning,  and  numbers,  were  ranged  on  the  other  side.^ 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxi.  408-483.     House  adjonrned  at  half-past  six 
n  the  momidg. 

2  It  was  in  Una  epeecii  that  he  uttered  his  celehrated  exclamation,  "Efl- 
peal  Ihe  Union  I  restore  the  Heptarchy!  " 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxi.,  494,  605.    The  House  adjourned  at  half- 
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Thus  fortified,  motions  io  support  of  the  Catholic  claims 
Lord  DoQ-  were  renewed  in  both  Houses ;  and  being  now 
™o'ff™"Anrii  ^''^^  fiom  any  implication  of  censure  upon  the 
21st,  isi2.  government,  were  offered  under  more  favorahle 
auspices.  That  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  elicited  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  an  elaborate 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Catiiolic  claims,  which  His  Royal 
Highness  aflerwards  edited  with  many  learned  notes.  Who 
that  heard  the  arguments  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  could  have  believed  that  the  settlement  of  ihia  great 
question  was  yet  to  he  postponed  for  many  years  ?  Lord 
Grenvilie's  warning  was  like  a  prophecy.  '  "  I  ask  not,"  he 
said,  "  what  in  this  case  will  be  jour  ultimate  decision.  It 
is  easily  anticipated.  We  know,  and  it  has  been  amply  shown 
in  former  instances,  —  the  cases  of  America  and  of  Ireland 
have  but  too  well  proved  it,  —  how  precipitately  necessity 
extorts  what  power  has  pertinaciously  refused.  We  shall 
finally  yield  to  these  petitions.  No  man  doubts  it.  Let  us 
not  delay  the  concession,  until  it  can  neither  be  graced  by 
spontaneous  kindness,  nor  limited  by  deliberative  wisdom." 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two.' 

Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  similar  motion  iu  the  House  of 
Mr,  oiattsa's  Commons,  in  a  speech  more  than  usually  earnest 
AprifSsa  """^  impassioned.  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Brougham 
1812.  raised  his  voice  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause, 

—  a  voice  ever  on  the  side  of  freedom.^  And  now  Mr.  Can- 
ning supported  the  motion,  not  only  with  his  eloquence,  but 
with  his  vole  ;  and  continued  henceforth  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims.  After  two  nights'  debate, 
Mr.  Grattan'a  motion  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  members,  assembled  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
and  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-five.' 

1  Contents,  102;  Non-con  tenia,  174.    Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Set.,  xxii.  509- 
703.     The  Hoase  divided  at  flvo  in  the  morning. 
'  Mr.  Brougham  had  entered  Parliflment  in  1810. 

xxii.  723,  860.    The 
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But  this  session  promised  more  than  the  barren  triumphs 
of  debate.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Marquess  of 
Wellesley,  being  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, assumed,  as  the  Terj  basis  of  his  negotiation, 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  Cathoiic  claims.  The  negotiation 
failed,  indeed;^  but  the  Marquess  and  his  friends,  encour- 
aged by  so  unprecedented  a  concession  from  the  throne, 
sought  lo  pledge  Parliament  to  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  next  session.  First,  Mr.  Canning,  in  jj,  q^^. 
the  House  of  Commons,  gained  an  unexampled  ^°S'' 
victory.  For  years  past,  every  motion  favorable  22d,  isi2. 
to  this  cause  had  been  opposed  by  large  majorities ;  but  now 
his  motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  His 
Majesty's  Eomaii  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Erilain  and  Ire- 
land, was  carried  by  tbe  extraordinary  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.' 

Shortly  after  this  most  encoura"in«  resolution,  the  Mar- 
quess of  WelJesloy  nal    am        m      n   n  theLorawei- 
HousB  of  Lords,'  wh  re  !     d         n  w       carcely  t"',^j',JJ^ 
less  remarkable.     Tl     1    d    1  an    11      h  d  moved  i"'- ''Sia- 
the  previous  quest        and         n  upon    1       indefinite   and 
evasive  issue,  the  m      n  w       nly  1      by  a     ngle  vote.' 

Another  circumsfai  ce,  apparently  favorable  to  the  caust, 
was  also  disclosed.     The  Earl  of  Liverpool's  ad-  ^j^^  catholic 
ministration,  instead  of  uniting  their  whole  force  iiteaMiitiM 
against  the  Catholic  cause,  agreed  that  it  should  anpation 
be  an  "  open  question ; "  and  this  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  the  government, 
was  first  exercised  in  these  debates.     The  introduction  of 
this  new  element  into  the  contest  was  a  homage  to  the  justice 
and  reputation  of  the  cause ;  but  its  promises  were  illusory. 
Had  (he  statesmen  who  espoused  the  Catholic  clwms  stead- 

1  Sup™,  Voi.  L 109. 

2  Ajea,  235;  Noes,  129.    Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  sxlii.  G33-T10. 
«  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxii!,  711,  814. 

*  Non-contanta,  126!  Contents,  136.    Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xxiii.  814- 
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fastly  refused  to  act  with  ministers  who  continued  to  oppose 
them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  competent  ministry 
could  much  longer  have  been  formed  upon  a  rigorous  policy 
of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  the  crown  and  church  might, 
for  some  lime,  have  sustained  such  a  ministry  :  but  the  in- 
evitable conflict  of  principles  would  sooner  have  beeu  precip- 
itated. 

Alarmed  by  the  improved  position  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion in  Parliament,  the  clergy  and  strong  Protes- 
ctoiiDs,  tant  party  hastened  to  remonstrate  against  conces- 

sion. The  Catholics  responded  by  a  renewal  or 
their  reiterated  appeals.  la  February,  1813,  Mr.  Grattan, 
Mr.  Grattao'a  '1  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  previous  ses- 
"et'iisih  s'*^"'  moved  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
1S13.  ]jm,g  afi«cling  the  Eoman  Catholics,  in  a  committee 

of  the  whole  House,  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel.  After  four  nights'  debate, 
rich  in  maiden  speeches,  well  suited  to  a  theme  which  had 
too  often  tried  the  resources  of  more  practised  speakers,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty.^ 

In  committee,  Mr.  Graltan  proposed  a  resolution  afBrming 
MBreh9th,  that  it  was  advisable  to  remove  the  civil  and  raili- 
^^'  tary  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  with  such 

exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  Protestant 
succession,  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  free,  for  the  first 
time,  to  speak  upon  this  question,  opposed  the  resolution. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven.^ 

The  bill  founded  upon  this  resolution  provided  for  the  ad- 
Mr.  Grattan's  mission  of  Catholics  to  either  House  of  ParJia- 
*^>  ists-  ment,  on  taking  one  oath,  instead  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
agmast  tran substantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  On 
taking  this  oath,  and  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  Catho- 
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Lcs  were  al  o  en  tied  o  \ote  at  elect  ona  to  hold  any  c  1 
and  mlfirj  ofli  e  under  fbe  crown  except  that  of  lord 
chin  ellor  or  lord  1  eu  enant  of  I  elan  1  ind  any  lay  corporate 
office  No  Roma  Ca  hoi  c  as  to  a  1  e  the  c  own  the 
di  po  al  ol  cl  h  pa  ronage  F  ery  per  on  exer  ng 
sp  r  tual  tunct  ona  n  the  church  of  Rome  wa  req  red  o 
take  th  s  oath  a.  well  a  aaotl  er  by  vh  ch  he  bou  d  1  m 
self  to  approve  of  none  hut  loj  al  b  shoi  s  and  to  1  m  t  h  s 
nterco  r  e  w  tl  tl  e  pope  to  m-itters  purely  eccles  liticil  It 
was  f  rther  prov  ded  tl  at  none  but  i  er  on  born  n  the 
Lnled  Kngdom  or  of  Pnt  1  lire  and  re  de  t  1  e  e 
n    1  ould  be  pal  lied  for  (1  e  ep     opil  office 

Af  er  the  e  ond  real  ng  pe  c  1  ime  dme  t  we  e  n 
troduced  by  consent,'  mainly  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  government  control  over  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
for  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  These  latter  provisions  were  pecul- 
iarly distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  who  resented 
the  proposal  as  a  surrender  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  their 
church,  in  exchange  for  their  own  civil  liberties. 

The  course  of  the  bill,  however,  —  thus  far  prosperous,  — 
waa  soon  brought  to  an  abrupt  terminaljon.  The  „,„  ,  ^  , , 
indefatigable  speaker,  again  released  from  his  chair.  May  2tth, 
moved,  in  the  first  elauae,  the  omission  of  the 
words,  "  to  sit  ind  vole  m  either  House  of  Parliament ; "  and 
carried  hia  amendment  bj  a  majority  of  four,*  The  bill, 
having  thus  lost  il^  principal  provision,  was  immediately 
abandoned ,  and  the  Catholic  question  was  nearly  as  far  irom 
a  settlement  a^  eier' 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xxv.  HOT;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  354. 

"  iiid.,  xxvi.  171i  Ayes,  245;  Noes,  203. 

0  The  bill  aa  thus  amended  is  printed  in  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi.  271. 

*  rtid.,  312-381;  Ayes,  247;  Noes,  251;  Gmttaii's  Life,  v.  489-496. 

"  The  speaker,  elated  bj-  his  victory,  could  not  forbear  the  furtber  satia- 
faction  of  Blinding  to  tbe  feilnro  of  (be  bill,  in  his  speech  (o  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  (he  end  of  the  session, — an  act  of  indiscretion,  if  not  disarder, 
which  placed  him  in  the  awkward  position  of  defending  himself,  in  the 
chair,  fkim  a  proposed  vote  of  censure.    From  this  embarrassment  be  -nas 
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This  session,  however,  was  not  wholly  unfruitful  of  benefit 
R^^n  fo  the  Catholic  cause.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sue- 

Mi^feitef'  '^^^'^^  i"  passing  a  bill,  enabling  Irish  Eoman 
Biu,  1813.  Catholics  to  hold  all  such  civi!  or  military  offices  in 
England,  aa  by  the  Act  of  1793  they  were  entitled  to  hold  ia 
Ireland.  It  removed  one  of  the  obvious  anomalies  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  1807  even  by  the  king  himself.* 

This  measure  was  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  Military  and 
Miiiteryand  Naval  Officers' Oaths  Bill,  which  virtually  opened 
^fj^-  all  ranks  in  the  army  and  navy  (o  Koman  Cath- 
Biii,  1817.  olics  and  Dissenters.^  Introduced  by  Lord  Mel- 
viiles  imply  as  a  measure  of  regulation,  it  escaped  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Protestant  party,  —  ever  on  the  watch 
to  prevent  further  concessions  to  Catholics.  A  measure, 
denounced  in  1807,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
the  king's  coronation  oath,  was  now  agreed  to  wiih  the 
acquiescence  of  all  parties.  The  churcli  was  no  longer  in 
danger:  "no  popery"  was  not  even  whispered.  "It  was 
some  consolation  for  him  to  reflect,"  said  Earl  Grey,  "that 
what  was  resisted,  at  one  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  as  dangerous  and  disastrous,  nns  adopted  at  another, 
and  from  a  different  quarter,  as  wi?e  and  salutary."  * 

In  1815,  the  Eoman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  being  at 
„  .,.  V  issue  with  Iheir  parliamentary  friends,  upon  the 

question  of  "  securities,"  their  cause  languished 
and  declined.^  Nor,  in  the  two  following  years, 
did  it  meet  with  any  signal  successes.^ 

delivered  by  tho  kindnPss  of  his  friends,  and  tho  good  feeling  of  tho  Honae, 
rather  than  by  the  completeneaa  of  his  own  defence.  —  Sam.  Deb.,  1st  Ser., 
xxvi.  1224;  aid.,  xsvii,  4S5;  Lord  ColchHSter'a  Diary,  ii,  453-458,  483- 
49«;  Romilly's  Life,  iii.  133. 

1  Hana.Deb.,latSei.,xxvi.63»;  63  Geo.  IIL  c.  13S. 

»  67  Geo.  Urc.  92;  Hans.  Ueb.,  l9t  Set.,  :txxvi.  1208;  Ibid.,  xl.  24; 
Buaet's  Hist.  Mem.,  iv,  257. 

"  June  lOth,  1819;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xl.  1042. 

»  May  18Ch  and  30th;  June  8th,  1815;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser,,  xxxi.  258, 

0  May  21st  and  June  21st,  1816;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  sxxiv.  055, 1239; 


1816-1817. 
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In  1819,  the  general  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
found  no  fivot  in  eilhpr  House  '  and  in  vain  Earl  1819, 
Grey  submilfed  i  modified  measure  ot  relief  He  introduced 
a  b  11  for  abrogating  the  dechntions  igainst  the  DJJl^^„y^„ 
doctrines  of  tran substantiation  and  the  invocition  »^n«ti™a- 
of  '*a  nts,  required  to  be  taken  '  by  civil  and  mil  tion  Maj, 
iiary  officera  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament'  This  measure  wa'*  offeied  on  the  ground,  Ihat 
the  e  declarations  weie  simply  te  ta  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
indcpendtnt  of  iny  question  of  to  eign  spintual  supremacy. 
It  had  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
exclu  lei  from  office  meiely  on  account  of  his  teligious  be- 
lief —  and  that  nothing  would  warrant  such  excluiipn,  but 
political  tenet'*  connected  wilh  religon  which  were,  at  the 
same  time  dangerous  (o  tlie  state  The  oath  of  supremacy 
guarded  against  such  tenets  but  to  stigmatize  purely  relig- 
ious doctrmes  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious,'  was  a  relic 
of  offensive  legislation  contrary  to  the  policy  oi  hter  times. 
As  a  practical  meisuie  of  relief  the  bdl  was  wholly  inoper- 
ative, but  even  this  theoretical  legislation,  —  thu  assertion 
of  a  principle  without  legal  consequences,  —  was  resisted,  as 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  constitution;  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  accordingly  denied  by  a  majority  of 
fiay-nine.* 

Tlie  weary  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation    survived 
its  foremost  champion.    In  1820,  Mr.  Grattanwas  neatiiof 
about  to  resume  his  exertions  in  the  cause,  when  '*"""'• 
death  overtook  him.     His  last  words  bespoke  his  earnest 
convictions  and  sincerity.     "  I  wished,"  said  he,  "  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  testify  with  my  last  breath  my 

May  9th  and  18th,  1817}  Ibid.,  xsxvi.  301,  600;  Mr.  Gratlan'a  motion  on 
Maj'2l5t,  1316,  was  theonly  one  carried  — by  a  majority  of  31. 

1  Commons,  May  4fJi,  Ajea,  241;  No«s,  213.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Scr., 
xl.  8.  Lords,  May  17th,  Contents,  108;  Non-contentB,  147.  Hans.  Deb., 
1st  Ser.,  xl.  388. 

2  Bv  25  Car.  II,  c.  2;  and  30  Car.  H.  at.  2,  c.  2, 
a  Hans,  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xl.  748. 

*  Contenla,  82;  Non-contenta,  141.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xl.  1034. 
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opinions  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but  I 
cannot.  The  hand  of  death  is  upon  me."  ....  "I  wish 
the  question  to  be  settled,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
which  are,  in  fact,  identified  with  it."  He  also  counselled 
the  Catholics  to  keep  aloof  from  the  democratic  agitations 
of  that  period.^ 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Grattan  descended  upon  a  fellow- 
„  .,,  ,  .,  countryman  of  rare  eloquence  and  ability,  —  Mr. 
Mu,  Feb.        Plunket,  who  had   already  distinguisiied  himself 

28111,1331.       .     .,  „.    „'',    a,    .  f  1. 

ID  the  same  cause.  His  first  efforls  were  of  happy 
augury.  In  February,  1821,  in  a  speech  replete  with 
learning,  argument,  and  eloquence,  be  introduced  the  familiar 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  oaths,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.*  His  bill,  founded  upon 
the  resolutions  of  this  committee,'  provided  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  declarations  against  transubstanljation  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  a  sense  not  obnoxious  to  the  consciences  of 
Catholics.  On  the  16ih  of  March  the  bill,  afler  an  animated 
debate,  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  happiest  efforts, 
and  generally  characterized  by  moderation,  was  read  a  sec- 
ond time,  by  a  majority  of  eleven.'  In  committee,  provis- 
ions were  introduced  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  the  state  and  with  the  see  of  Kome.* 
And  at  length,  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.'  The  fate  of 
Kejeoteflbr  this  measure,  thus  far  successful,  was  soon  deter- 
ApriUBUi  mined  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
ISH^'"*'       York  stood  forth  as  its  foremost  opponent,  saying 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Becher,  Jnne  14lh,  1820;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  i. 
1066;  Life  of  Grattan,  by  bis  Sou,  v.  641,  644,  649. 
a  Ayes,  3S7;  Noaa,  22J.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  iv.  981. 
»  Ibid.,  1066. 

*  Ibid.,  1269;  Ayes,  254;  Noaa,  243. 
»  Ibid.,  1412-1489. 
«  Ayes,  216;  Noes,  197.    Ilaaa,  Dob.,  2d  Ser.,  \v.  1623. 
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that  "his  opposition  to  the  bill  arose  from  principles  which 
he  had  embraced  ever  since  he  had  been  able  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  which  he  hoped  he  should  cherish  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,"  After  a  debate  of  two  days,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.' 
Before  the  next  session,  Ireland  was  nearly  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  first 

....  -  Disturbed 

occupied  with  ui^ent  measures  of  repression,  —  atstcofiw- 
an  Insurrection  Bill,  and  the  suspension  of  the  ' 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Catholic  question  was  now  pre- 
sented in  a  modified  and  exceptional  form.  A  Bomim 
general  measure  of  relief  having  failed  again  and  ^j^Bm 
again,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning  that  there  were  ^^■ 
special  circuraslances  affecting  the  disqualification  of  Catholic 
peers,  which  made  it  advisable  to  single  out  their  case 
for  legislation.  And  accordingly,  in  a  masterly  April  30th. 
speech,  —  at  once  learned,  argumentative,  and  eloquent, — 
he  moved  for  a  bill  to  relieve  Roman  Catholic  Peers  from 
their  disability  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Peers 
had  been  specially  exempted  from  taking  Queen  Elizabeth's 
oath  of  supremacy,  because  the  queen  was  "otherwise  suffi- 
ciently assured  of  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  temporal  lords 
of  her  high  court  of  parliament."  ^  The  Catholics  of  that 
order  had,  therefore,  continued  to  exercise  their  right  of  ail> 
ting  in  the  Upper  House  unquestioned,  until  the  evil  times 
of  Titus  Gates.  The  Act  of  30  Charles  11.  was  passed  in 
the  very  paroxysm  of  excitement,  which  marked  that  period. 
It  bad  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  escaped  from  its  provisions ;  and  was  forced  upon 
the  Lords  by  the  earnestness  and  menaces  of  the  Commons. 
Eighteen  Catholic  Peers  had  been  excluded  by  it,  of  whom 
five  were  under  arrest  on  charges  of  trea.son  ;  and  one,  Lord 
Stafford,  was  attainted  —  in  the  judgment  of  history  and 
posterity  —  unjustly.  "It  was  passed  under  the  same  delu- 
sion, was  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  same 

1  Contfnts,  120;  Non-confenfs,  169.    Hana.  Deb.,  2d  Sec,  y.  220,  2T9. 
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impulse,  as  it  were,  which  brought  Lord  Stafford  to  the 
block,"  It  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  Act ;  and 
with  that  understanding  was  assented  to  bj  the  king,  as 
being  "  thought  fitting  at  that  time."  Yet  it  had  heen  suffered 
to  confnue  e  er   '  d  t    d      '      (h    '  t  d         d 


0 


y  p  rs        y      d  y 

his  religion.  Mr.  Canning  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an 
able  and  temperate  argument,  and  supported  by  the  accus- 
tomed "power  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Plunket  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  his  success  would  cany  the  outworks, —  if  not  the 
very  citadel, — of  the  Catholic  question;  yet  he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  his  hill  by  a  majority  of  five.^ 

He  carried  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  twelve ;  ^ 
after  which  he  was  permitted,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peel, 
to  pass  the  bill  through  its  other  stages,  without  opposition.' 
Eut  the  Lords  were  still  inexorable.  Their  slout  Protestant- 
ism was  not  to  be  beguiled  even  by  sympathy  for  their  own 
order;  and  they  refused  a  second  reading  to  the  bill,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two.* 

•  Ayes,  M9;  Noes,  2U.    Hans.  Deb..  2d  Ser.,  vii.  211. 

a  Jhid.,i75.  »  fl*t,673. 

4  Ibid.,  1216 ;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  306. 
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After  so  many  disappointments,  the  Catholics  were  losiog 
patience  and  temper.  Their  cause  was  supported  Posiiion  at 
by  the  most  eminent  memhers  of  the  government ; . 
yet  was  it  invariably  defeated  and  lost.  Neither  ■" 
argument  nor  numbers  availed  it.  Mr  Cann'n^  s  ecre 
lary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  and  leader  of  1h  Hon  e  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Plunket  attomej  ^e  e  al  f  I  elan  1 
But  it  was  feit  that  so  long  hs  Cathoi  c  em  nc  pi  on  on  n 
ued  to  be  an  open  question,  there  would  be  elo  luent  debi  s 
and  sometimes  a  promising  division  but  no  ubs  n  I 
dress.  In  the  House  of  Commons  one  sec  eta.  y  of  sL  e 
was  opposed  to  the  other ;  and  in  ti  e  Ho  e  of  Lo  d  the 
premier  and  the  chancellor  were  the  to  emo  t  opponent  of 
every  measure  of  relief.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  ministerial  party,  in  both  Houses,  were 
adverse  lo  the  cause.  Tliis  irritation  burst  forth  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions,  before  a  motion  of  Mr.  AoniiTth 
Plunket's.  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  first  gave  ex-  ^^^' 
pression  to  it.  He  deprecated  "the  annua!  farce,"  which 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  would 
not  assist  at  its  perfonnance.  The  Catholics  would  obtain 
no  redress,  until  the  government  were  united  in  opinion  as  to 
its  necessity.  An  angry  debate  ensued,  and  a  fierce  passage 
of  arms  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Canning.  At 
length,  Mr.  Plunket  rose  to  make  his  motion  ;  when  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Grey 
Bennet,  and  several  other  members  of  the  opposition,  left  the 
House.  Under  these  discouragemeofs  Mr.  Plunket  proceed- 
ed with  hb  motion.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
House  becoming  impatient,  refused  to  give  any  other  mem- 
bers a  fair  hearing;  and  after  several  divisions,  ultimately 
agreed,  by  a  majority  of  upwards  of  two  hundred,  to  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House.^  This  result,  however  unfavorable 
to  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Catholic  question,  was  yet  a 
significant  warning  that  so  important  a  measure  could  not 
much  longer  be  discussed  as  an  open  question. 

1  Ayes,  313;  Noes,  111.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  viii.  1070-1133. 
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A  smaller  measure  of  relief  was  next  tried  in  vain.  Lord 
Lord  Nu-  Nugent  sought  to  extend  to  English  Catholics  the 
Mn/ls^th''  elective  franchise,  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
^*^-  and  other  offices  to  which  Catholics  in  Ireland 

were  admissible  by  the  Act  of  1793.  Mr.  Peel  assented  to 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  this  proposal.'  The  bill  was 
aflerwards  divided  into  two,^  —  the  one  relating  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  the  other  to  the  magistracy  and  corporate 
offices."  In  this  shape  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
but  both  miscarried  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  were  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  with  no  better  success,  though  supported  by  five 
cabinet  ministers.^ 

Ineffectual  attempts  were  also  made,  at  this  period,  to 
Marriage  isw  amend  the  law  of  marriage,  by  which  Catholics 
m™i^j°''  ^"^  dissenters  were  alike  aggrieved.  In  1819,' 
Mr.  w.  ■  and  again  in  1822,  Mr.  William  Smith  presented 
A^iieth, '  the  case  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  of  Unitari- 
ans. Prior  to  Loi'd  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act, 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  he  married  in  tbeir  own  places 
of  worship  but  under  that  Act  the  marriages  of  ■^U  but  Jews 
and  Quikera  were  required  to  be  solemnized  in  church,  by 
mmiatera  ot  the  eslibhshment,  ind  iccordmg  to  its  ntual 
At  thit  time  the  Unitarians  were  a  small  aect,  ind  had  not 
a  single  place  of  worship  Having  since  pro  pered  and 
multiplied  they  prayed  that  they  might  be  m-irried  in  then* 
own  way  They  were  contented,  however,  with  the  omis 
sion  from  the  mairiige  service,  of  pasaige'  relating  to  the 
Tiinily  and  Mr  Smith  did  not  venture  to  prcpose  a  more 
rational  and  complete  relief  —  the  mairnge  of  di  senter-' 
in  tbeir  own  chapel- 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  is.  D73. 

»  Ibid.,  1031.  8  jud,^  I3ii, 

•  Jbid,,  HT6 ;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  292,  999. 
»  May  34tli,  1824 (  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  si.  81T,  842;  Lord  Colchostcr'a 
Diary,  iii.  326. 

8  June  16th,  1819;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xl.  1200, 1503. 
'  Hans.  Deb,,  2d  Sec,  vi.  1460. 
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In  1823,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  proposed  a  more 
comprehensive  measure,  embracing  Eoman  Catho-  ^ord  Una- 
lics  as  well  as  dissenters,  and  permitting  the  sol-  ^^Jath""' 
emnization  of  their  marriages  in  their  own  places  ^'^^■ 
of  worship.  The  chancellor,  boasting  "  that  he  took  as  just 
a  view  of  toleration  as  any  noble  Lord  in  that  House  could 
do,"  jet  protested  against  "  such  mighty  chaDges  in  tlie  law 
of  marriage,"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  regarded  the 
measure  in  a  more  liberal  spirit ;  and  merely  objected  to  any 
change  in  the  church  service,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Lord  Liverpool.  The  second  raiding  of  the  bill  wa*  refused 
by  a  majority  of  six* 

In  the  following  session    relief  to  Unitarians  wia  again 
sought,  in  another  form      Lord  Linsdowne  mtro-^nt^rmn 
dueed  a  bill  enabling  Unitarians  (o  be  mamed  in  """"isEfa 
their  own  places  of   worship,  after  puhhcition  of   bans  in 
church  and  payment  of  the  i,huroh  fees      This  j^^^  j^^^ 
proposal  received  the  support  of  the  Archbishop  '[""S'l'i'''"' 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London :    but  Miy  itii, 
the  chancellor,  more  sensitive  in  his  orthodoxy, 
denounced  if  as  "  tending  to  dishonor  and  degrade  the  church 
of  England."     To  the  Unitarians  he  gave  just  offence,  by 
expressing  a  doubt  whether  they  were  not  still  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, at  common  law,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.'     The  bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  small  ma- 
jority :  but  was  afterwards  lost  on  going  into  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.' 

Dr.  Phillimore,  with  no  better  success,  brought  in  another 
bill  to  permit  the  solemnization  of  marriages  be-  Bnmm  Csui- 
tween  Catholics,  by  their  own  priests,  —  slill  re-  ri™^""Aptu 
taining  the  publication  of  bans  or  licenses,  and  the  I3th,i824. 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  is.  967. 

a  See  alaq  Ses.  v.  Curl,  Strange,  789;  State  Tr.,  svii.  154. 

"  Haua.  Deb,,  2d  Ser.,  si.,  75,  434 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  512,  Mr. 
C.  Wynn,  wrItiDg  to  the  Duke  of  Bueliinghaiii,  May  eth,  1824,  saiili  — 
"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  though  you  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  Unitarian 
Marriage  Act,  regret  the  triuiiiphunt  majority  of  thu  intolerant  party,  who 
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payment  of  fees  to  the  Protestant  clergymen.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  was  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of 
Catholics,  on  grounds  distinct  from  toleration.  In  the  poorer 
parishes,  large  numbers  were  married  by  their  own  priests : 
their  mam  w  U  g  1,  and  their  diildren,  being  illegiti- 
mate, we  1  g  bl  p  n  the  parishes  in  whith  they  were 
born.^  Th  m  n  1  was  even  more  repugnant  to  prin- 
ciples of  t  I  rsl  th  the  code  of  civil  disabilities.  It 
treated  e  y  B  h  bject,  —  whatever  his  faith,  —  as  a 
member  f  tl  i  h  f  England ;  ignored  all  reli^ous 
difference  d      po    d  with  rigorous  uniformity,  upon  all 

coraniuni  1  h      h    <d  ar,  the  ritual,  the  ceremonies,  and 

the  pries  h    d    f   1  e.     And  under  what  penalties  ?  — 

celibacy,  b  nd  sin ' 

Three  j  la  M  W.  Smith  renewed  his  measure,  in 
w  f  m  It  permitted  Umtan  m  dusentere, 
meiTiageB,  f  1  p  hi  ation  of  bans,  to  be  mained  before 
m  ■&  —  thus  reviving  the  principle  of  a 
civil  cont  t  1  h  h  d  existed  before  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  of  1/52.  This  bill  passed  the  Commons ,  ^  but  failed  in 
the  Lords,  by  reason  of  the  approaching  prorogation.*  And 
the  revision  of  the  law  of  marriage  was  left  to  await  a  more 
favorable  opportunity.* 

In  1824,  Lord  Lansdowne  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  for 
losLm  English  Catholics  the  elective  franchise,  the  right 
downe'a  to  serve  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  hold  offices 
reibffbiiu,  m  the  revenue,^  But  la  the  same  year  Parlia- 
lea.  ment  agreed  to  one  act  of  courtly  acknowledgment 

^Siti^"'  *°  *  distinguished  Catholic  peer.  An  Act  was 
^^-  passed,  not  without  opposition,  to  enable  the  Duke 

boast  of  it  as  a  display  of  Iheir  strengtli,  and  a  proof  how  little  any  power 
in  the  country  can  cope  with  them."  —Cuurt  and  Cabineli  of  Geo.  I V.,  11.  72, 

1  Hans.  Det.,  ad  Ser.,  si.  408. 

2  Ibid.,  xvii.  1348. 

8  Il/id.,  1407, 1426 ;  Lord  Cokbeater's  Diaiy,  iii.  B20. 

*  Infrn,  p.  392, 

6  Hans.  Deb.,  3i  Set.,  si.  842;  TwJss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  518. 
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of  Norfolk  to  execute  his  hereditary  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  subscrihing  the  decla- 
rations against  trans ubsl an tiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints,^ 

Meanwhile,  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Catholic  cause  had 
aroused  a  dangerous  spirit  of  discontent  in  Ireland.  ,  „  ..     . 
The  Catholic  leaders,  despairing  of  success  over  ig^' 
majorities  unconvinced  and  unyielding,  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  excited  passions  of  the  people ;  and  threatened 
to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament  what  they  had  vainly 
sought  from  its  justice.     To  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland,  the 
legislature  was  called  upon,  in  1825,  to  dissolve  the  Catholic 
Association :  *   but  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  cause  itself,  by  measures  of  repression ;    and 
ministers  disclaimed  any  aueh  intention. 

While  tills  measure  was  still  before  Parliament,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Catholic  question  was  revived,  on  sit  Francis 
the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Eurdett,  with  unusual  mo^on'Feii. 
spirit  and  effect  After  debates  of  extraordinary  ^^'^'  ^^^ 
interest,  in  which  many  members  avowed  their  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  cause,*  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  CommoDs, 
framing  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as 
a  qualification  for  office ;  and  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  in  Ireland,  with  the  see  of  Rome,* 
On  reaching  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  this  bill  met  the 
same  fate  as  its  predecessors ;  the  second  reading  being  re- 
fused by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.^ 

"With  a  view  to  make  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  more  accept- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  a  great  elec-  irish  40s. 
toral  abuse,  Mr.  Littleton  had  introduced  a  meas-  K"'^'"' 

1  Haiia.DebT3dSer.,xi.  1155, 1170, 1482;  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  109 ;  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diary,  iii.  326;  Tuiss's  Life  of  EldoD,  ii.  B31. 

2  Supra,  p.  206. 

a  Feb.  asth,  April  IStli  and  21st,  May  10th,  1525. 

*  Hitna.  Deb.,  2d  Sar.,  xii.  761,  1151;  IbbL,  xiii.  21,  71,  196.  The  sec- 
ond reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  and  the  third  read- 
ing by  twenty-one. 

8  May  17th.  Contents,  180;  Non-contents,  178.  Hans.  Ueb.,  2d  Ser., 
siii.  662. 
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ure  for  regulating  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  Re- 
specting vested  interestg,  he  proposed  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cation of  40s.  freeholders ;  and  to  restrain  the  creation  of 
fictitious  voters,  who  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
landlords.  By  some  this  bill  was  regai'ded  as  an  obnoxious 
measure  of  disfranchisement ;  but  being  supported  by  several 
of  the  steadiest  friends  of  Ireland,  and  of  constitutional 
rights,  its  second  reading  was  agreed  to.  When  the  Catholic 
Eelief  Bill,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
bill  was  at  once  abandoned.^ 

In  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  car- 
Lord  r  Ley  '■'^d  ^  resolution,  far  more  startling  to  the  Prot- 
moUwr^rii  sslant  pirty  than  any  measure  of  enfranchiaenient 
29ih  Ufa  He  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to  declare  the 
expediency  of  making  provision  for  the  secuUi  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireknd' 
It  Wis  one  of  those  capricious  and  inconsequent  deei'iions, 
into  which  the  Common'!  were  occasionally  drawn  in  this 
protracted  conlrover-j,  and  wis  barren  of  results 

In  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  raised  for  a  lime  by 
Mr  canoing  B  the  acce-sion  of  Mr  Canning  to  the  head  of 
destb  afliijira,  vverr  suddenly  cast  down  by  his  untimely 

death 

At  thf  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1828,'  the  Duke  of 
ThcDukoof  Wellington's  admmiatniion  had  been  foimed 
rim'Sl'*"' '  Catholic  cm ^ncipation  n ao  still  an  open  question  , * 
""*  "  but  the  cabinet,  represented  in  one  House  by  the 

Duke  and  in  the  other  by  Mr  Peel,  promised  lillle  for  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  If  compliance  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, still  less  was  such  a  government  likely  to  be  coerced 
by  fear.  The  great  soldier  at  its  head  retained,  for  a  time, 
the  command  of  the  army ;  and  no  minister  knew  so  well  as 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xiii.  126, 176,  Sto.,  902. 

=  Ayes,  205;  Noes,  162.     Ibid.,30S. 

*  Lord  Goderich's  minisfiy  bad  been  formed  and  dissolved  during  tba 
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he,  how  to  encounler  turbulence  or  revolt.  In  polities  he 
had  been  associated  with  the  old  Tory  school ,  and  unbend 
ing  firmness  was  characteristic  of  his  temper  and  piofesfion 
Yet  was  this  goTernment  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing 
more  for  religious  liberty,  than  all  the  efforts  of  ils  champions 
had  effecled  in  half  a  century. 

The  dissenters  were  the  first  to  assault  the  Duke  s  strong  oita 
del.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  nrstioii 
and  Test  Acts  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty  ana  T"st 
years,'  when  Lord  John  Eussell  worthily  suc- 
ceeded to  the  advocacy  of  a  cause,  which  had  been  illustrated 
by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  moving  for  a  com-  p^),,  2etii, 
mittee  to  consider  these  Acts,  he  ably  recapitulated  '^^■ 
their  history,  and  advanced  conclusive  arguments  for  their 
repeal.  The  annual  indemnity  acts,  though  ofiering  no  more 
than  a  partial  relief  to  dissenters,  left  scarcely  an  ai^ument 
against  the  repeal  of  laws,  which  had  been  so  long  virtually 
suspended.  It  could  not  be  contended  that  these  laws  were 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  church  j  for  they  extended 
neither  to  Scotland  nor  to  Ireland.  Absurd  were  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  otfices  embraced  hy  the  Test  Act ;  non- 
commissioned oficera  as  well  as  officers,  —  exeisemen,  tide- 
waiters,  and  even  pedlers.  The  penalties  incurred  by  these 
different  classes  of  men  were  sufficiently  alarming,  — forfeits 
ure  of  the  office,  disqualification  for  another,  incapacity  to 
maintain  a  suit  at  law,  to  act  as  guardian  or  executor,  or  to 
inherit  a  legacy ;  and,  lastly,  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  500J. 
Even  if  such  penalties  were  never  enforced,  the  law  which 
imposed  them  was  wholly  indefensible.  Nor  was  it  forgotten 
again  to  condemn  tjie  profenation  of  the  holy  sacrament 
by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  civil  form,  imposed  upon  persons 
who  either  renounced  its  sacred  character,  or  might  be  spirit 
ually  unfit  to  receive  iL     Was  it  decent,  it  was  asked, 
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Nor  was  this  objection  satisfactorily  answered  by  citing 
Bishop  Sherlock's  version,  that  receiving  the  sacrament  was 
not  the  qualification  for  office,  bat  the  evidence  of  qualifica- 
tion. The  existing  law  was  defended  on  the  gi'ounds  so 
often  repeated :  that  the  state  bad  a  right  to  disqualify  per- 
sons on  the  ground  of  their  religious  opinions,  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient;  that  there  was  aa  established  church 
inseparable  from  the  state,  and  entitled  to  its  protection ;  and 
that  the  admission  of  dissenters  would  endanger  the  security 
of  that  church. 

Mr.  Peel, —  always  moderate  in  his  opposition  to  measures 
for  the  extension  of  religious  liberty, —  aclinowledged  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  was  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  church ;  and  opposed 
their  repeal  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  were  no  practi- 
cal grievance  to  the  dissenters.  After  a  judicious  and  tem- 
perate discussion  on  both  sides,  the  motion  was  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four.^  The  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in, 
and  read  a  second  time  without  discussion.^ 

The  government,  not  being  prepared  to  resign  office  in 
consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons, 
of  tha  endeavored  to  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  two 

Houses.  The  majority  had  comprised  many  of 
their  own  supporters,  and  attached  friends  of  the  established 
church ;  and  Mr.  Peel  undertook  to  communicate  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Catilerbury  and  other  prelates,  in  order  to 
per-uade  them  to  act  in  concert  with  that  party,  and  share 
in  the  grace  of  a  npce^i-ary  concession."  These  enlightened 
chuichmen  met  him  with  singular  liberality,  and  agreed  to 
the  substitution  of  a  declaration  for  the  sacramental  test.* 
JjOtd  John  Eu><9el1  and  his  friends,  though  satisfied  that  no 
such  declaration  was  necessary,  accepted  it  as  a  pledge  (hat 
this  important  meabure  should  be  allowed  to  pass  with  the 

1  A>B",  2S7,  Noes,  1D3      Hans.  D«b.,  3d  Ser.,  xviii.  676. 

2  i4«7,  816, 1137 

»  Peel  s  Mem.,  i.  69,  79.  <  Ibid.,  70-93. 
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general  aequiescente  of  all  parties ,  ^  and  the  bOl  now  pro- 
ceeded through  the  House,  without  further  opposition.' 

In  the  House  of  Loid-,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  primate  as  well  as  his  own,  Thsbuiin 
"  felt  bound,  on  every  principle,  to  give  his  vote  for  i^u^. 
the  repeal  of  an  Act  which  had,  he  feared,  led,  in  ■'™- 
too  many  instances,  to  the  profanation  of  the  most  sacred 
ordinance  of  our  religion."     "Religious  tests  imposed  for 
political  purposes  must  in  themselves  be  always  liable,  more 
or  less,  to  endanger  religious  sincerity."     His  grace  accepted 
the   proposed   declaration   as  a   sufficient  security  for  the 
church.     The  bill  was  also  supported,  in  the  same  spirit,  by 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Chester, 

But  there  were  lay  peers,  more  alive  to  the  interests  of 
the  church  than  the  bench  of  bishops.  Lord  Winchelsea 
foresaw  dangers,  wliich  he  endeavored  to  avert  by  further 
securities ;  and  Lord  Eldon  denounced  the  entire  principle 
of  the  bill.  He  had  little  expected  "  that  such  a  bill  as  that 
proposed  would  ever  have  been  received  into  their  Lordships' 
House  ; "  and  rated  those  who  had  abandoned  their  opposition 
to  iis  progress  in  the  Commons.  This  slout  champion  of  the 
church,  however,  found  no  supporters  to  the  emphatic  "Not 
content,"  with  which  he  encountered  the  bill;  and  its  second 
reading  was  affirmed  without  a  division.* 

In  committee,  the  declaration  was  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-  April  aiai 
tian" — an  ameadment whicU  poiwedly  exdiAwl""'^*' 
the    Jews,  and  gave   rise  to  further  legislation,  at  a  later 
period.'     Some  other  amendments  were  also  made.     Lord 

1  Hana.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xriii.  1180.  »  ibid.,  1330. 

*  Itid.,  1*B0.  Lord  Eldon,  in  bis  private  conespondence,  called  it  "a 
most  shameful  bill,"  —  "as  bad,  as  mischievous, and  as  revoludonaij  as 
the  most  eaptiona  dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be."  And  again:  —  "  The 
administration  Lave,  to  tbeir  shame  be  it  said,  got  the  arolibishops  and 
most  of  the  biabops  lo  aupport  thia  revolutionary  bill."  — TWias's  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  iii.  37-45;  Peel's  Mom.,  i.  99. 

*  On  the  third  reading.  Lord  Holland  desired  to  omit  the  worda,  Irat 
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WincheUea  endeavored  to  exclude  Unitarisms ;  and  Lord 
Eldon  to  substitute  an  oath  for  a  declaration,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effectual  securities  against  the  admission  of 
Catholics ;  but  these  and  other  amendments,  inconsistent 
April  28tk.  with  the  liberal  design  of  the  measure,  were  re- 
MajM,  jected,  and  the  bill  passed.'  The  Lords*  amend- 
ments, though  little  approved  by  the  Commons,  were  agreed 
to,  in  order  to  set  thia  long-vexed  question  at  rest  by  an  act 
of  enlightened  toleration. 

This  measure  was  received  with  gratitude  by  dissenters ; 
The  Act  and  iLe  grace  of  the  concession  was  enhanced  by 
P™°^  the  liberality  of  the  bishops,  and  the  candor  and 

moderation  of  the  leading  statesmen  who  had  originally  op- 
posed it.  The  liberal  policy  of  Parliament  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  which  had  undergone  a  complete 
revulsion  upon  this  question.  "  Thirty  years  since,"  said 
Alderman  Wood,  "  there  were  only  two  or  three  persona  in 
the  city  of  London  favorable  to  the  repeal:  the  other  day, 
when  the  corporation  met  to  petition  for  the  repeal,  only  two 
hands  were  held  up  against  the  petition." 

The  triumph  of  dissenters  was  of  happy  augury  to  the 
Cafiioiic  Catholic  claims,  which  in  a  few  days  were  again 
'^'^-  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdelt.     The  prepon- 

derance of  authority  as  well  as  argument  was  undeniably  in 
Sir  Frauds  favor  of  the  motion.  Several  conversions  were 
moitod^May  avowed ;  and  the  younger  members  especially 
eth,  1838.  showed  an  increa.sing  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ious liberty.'  After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  measure  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  its  speedy  triumph,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six.'  A  resolution  was  agreed  to,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  consider  the  laws  affecting  Eomaa  Catholics,  with  a 
view  to  aflnal  and  condliatory  adjustment.    Resolutions  of  this 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2(1  Sirr.,  sviiL  1571;  nix.  39, 110, 156, 188. 

2  Peel'a  Mem.;  i.  103. 

*  Ayes,  272;  Hoes,  266.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xis.  375-675. 
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kind  had,  on  former  occasions,  preceded  the  introduction  of 
hills  which  aftcrwai-ds  miscarried  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
resolved  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  proceedings,  so  tedious  and 
abortive.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  commu-  j^^^  g^^ 
nicaled  to  the  Lords,  at  a  conference,^  The  Mar-  1*^8 
quess  of  Lansdowne  invited  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  this 
resolution,  in  a  most  forcible  speech ;  and  was  supported  in 
the  debate  by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  by  Lord 
Goderich,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Pluuket,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  other  peers.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  powerful  Chancellor, — Lord 
Lyndhurst,  —  the  ever-consistent  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  an  overpowering  number  of  speakers.  After 
two  nights'  debate,  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  this  reso- 
lution, by  a  majority  of  forty-four.' 

But  while  these  proceedings  seemed  as  illusory  as  those 
of  former  years,  popular  agitation  was  approach- 
ing  a  crisis  in  Ireland,'  which  convinced  tlie  lead-  Ireland, 
ing  members  of  the  administration  that  concessions 
could  no  longer  be  safely  withheld.*     Soon  after  this  discus- 
sion, an  event  of  striking  significance  marked  the  ciareeico- 
power  and  determination  of  the  Irish  people.   Mr.  J^jn?^ 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  having  vacated  his  seat  for  the  ^^^' 
county  of   Clare,  on   accepting  office,  found  his  reSleetion 
contested  by  an  opponent  no  less  formidable  than  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.     Under  other  circumstanoes,  he  could  have  confidently 
relied  upon  his  personal  popularity,  his  uniform  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  his  public  services,  and  the  property  and  in- 
fluence which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  coimty.     But  now  all 
his  pretensions  were  unavailing.     The  people  were  resolved 
that  he  should   succumb  to  the   champion  of  the  Catholic 
cause ;  and,  after  scenes  of  excitement  and  turbulence  which 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Set.,  six.  680,  !6T. 

2  Jbid.,  1133, 1214. 
0  Supra,  p.  a08. 

*  Peel's  Mem,,  i.  129. 
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threatened  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  signally 


Perhaps  no  one  cireumslance  contributed  more  than  fiiis 
election,  to  extort  concessions  from  the  govern- 
fldeiiijDf  the  raent.  It  proved  the  dangerous  power  and  or- 
Boidierain  ganization  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party.  A  gen- 
eral election,  while  such  excitement  prevailed, 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  alarm.^  If  riots  should 
occur,  the  executive  were  not  even  assured  of  the  fidelity 
of  Catholic  soldiers,  who  Lad  been  worked  upon  by  their 
priests.  They  could  not  bo  trusted  against  rioters  of  their 
Cethoiic  own  faith.'  The  Catholic  Association,  however, 
AsaooiiUon.  ^Qtiime^  t(j  (jg  tiig  chief  embarrassment  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  had  made  Ireland  ripe  for  rebellion.  Its  leaders 
had  but  to  give  the  word  ;  hut,  believing  their  success  assured, 
they  were  content  with  threatening  demonstrations.*  Out  of 
an  infantry  force  of  30,000  men,  no  less  than  25,000  were  held 
in  readiness  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Ireland.'  Such  was  the 
crisis,  that  there  seemed  no  alternative  between  martial  law 
and  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  Nothing  but 
open  rebellion  would  justify  the  one  ;  and  the  Commons  had, 
again  and  again,  counselled  the  other.' 

I  Mr.  Veaey  Fitzgerald,  writing  to  Sic  R.  Peel,  July  6th,  1823,  said ;  — 
"I  hitve  polled  all  tbe  gentry  and  all  the  Sftf-pound  freeholdera,  —  the 
gentry  to  a  man."  .  .  .  "All  the  great  interests  broke  down,  and  the  deser- 
tion has  been  universal.  Such  a  scene  as  we  hare  had  I  snch  a  tremendous 
prospect  as  it  opens  to  us !" . .."  The  conduct  of  the  priests  has  paaaed  all 
that  you  could  picture  to  yourself."  —  Peel"!  Mem.,  i.  113. 

*  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  117-122,  et  seq. 

"  This  huBiness,"  wrote  Lord  Eldon,  "  must  hring  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  whieh  has  been  so  often  discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  concluaion. 
The  nature  of  that  eoiiclMsion  I  do  not  think  likely  to  be  &vorable  to  Prot- 
estantism." —  liCMs's  Life,  iii.  B4. 

'  Lord  Anglesey's  Letters,  July  20th,  26lh,  1SS8;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  127, 
158, 164. 

*  Lord  Anglesey's  Letter,  July  2d,  1828;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  147 ;  Had.,  207, 
343-282;  m^irn,  p.  209. 
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In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  settlement  of  the  Catho- 
lic question    had,    -It  length,  heeonie  a  polif'cil  jj^^^^j^    ^ 
necessity;  and  this  Lon\ iction  was  shared  by  the  cajhfJ^ 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  knowieaged 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  ^      But  how  were  ministers    ^^ 
to  undertake  it?     The  «titesmen  who  had  favored  Catholic 
claims  had  wilidrawn  from  the  niitiistry  ;  and  Lord  Anglesey 
had  been  removed  ftom  ibe  government  of  Ireland,^     It  was 
reserved  for  the  Protestant  party  in  the  cabinet,  to  devise  a 
measure  which  they  had  spent  their  Uvea  in  opposing.     They 
would  necessarily  forfeit  the  confidence,  and  provoke  the  hos- 
tility,  of  their  own   political   adherents ;  and  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  gratitude  or  good  will  of  the  Catholics. 

But  another  difliculty,  even  more  formidable,  presented 
itself,  —  a  difficulty  whidi,  on  former  occasions,  Repognance 
had  alone  suflced  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  minis- ''*"''*'^' 
tera.  The  king  evinced  no  less  repugnance  to  the  measure 
than  his  "  revered  and  excellent  father "  had  displayed, 
nearly  thirty  years  hefore  ;  °  and  had  declared  his  determi- 
nation not  to  assent  to  Catholic  emancipation,* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Peel's  fonner  communications  with  the  hishops  and  of  the 
on  the  Sacramental  Test,  endeavored  to  persuade  '"*'^p"* 
them  to  support  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Their  concur- 
rence would  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  church  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  influence  the  reluctant  judgment  of  the 
of  the  Catholic  question;"  and  Mr.  Peel  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
great  prepoocleraiice  of  ialent  and  infliianca  on  that  side.  —  PeeTa  ifem., 
i.  146;  7frfiJ.,  6],  S8S,  SS9. 

1  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  180, 181, 188,  234. 

2  The  titeumstanoes  of  his  lemoval  were  fnlly  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  May  4th,  1829.  —  Hani.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  sx.  990. 

»  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  274,  376.  The  king  assured  Lord  Eldon  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  engaged  that  he  would  never  allow  bis  majesty  "  to  be  troubled 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  question."  —PeeFi  Mem.,  i.  276.  But  Sir  B. 
Feel  flxpressea  his  conviction  that  no  such  pledge  bad  been  given  by  Mr. 
Canning  (Ziirf.);  and  even  Lord  Eldon  was  satisfied  that  the  Iting's  State- 
ment was  unfounded.  —  TwUi't  Life  ofEMoa,  82. 

*     ord  Coldiester'B  Diarj-,  iii.  38(1,  473. 
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king.  But  he  found  them  resolutely  opposed  to  his  views  ; 
and  the  government  were  now  alarmed,  lest  their  opinions 
should  confirm  the  objections  of  his  majesty. 

It  was  under  these  unpromising  circumstances  that,  in 
January  1829,  the  time  had  arrived  at  which 
ment  of  some  definite  course  must  be  submitted  to  the  king, 
in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  session.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Peel  should  have  thought  such  diffi- 
culties almost  insuperable.  "  There  was  the  declared  opin- 
ion of  the  king,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  ch  trch  unfavorable  to  the 
measures  we  weie  about  to  propose  and  as  he  afterwards 
added,  "  a  majority,  probabh,  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  hostile  to  concession    ^ 

Mr.  Peel  considenng  the  pecnharity  of  his  own  position, 
Profiered  ^"^^  contemplated  the  neces^itj  of  retirement ;  ^  but 
reBignation  viewing  With  deep  concern  the  accumulating  em- 
birrassments  of  the  government,  he  afterwards 
placed  his  service  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.' 

At  length  an  elaborate  memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel  having 
been  submitted  to  the  king  Kis  Majesty  gave  au- 
oonaedis  to  dience  io  tl  o  e  members  of  h  s  cabinet  who  had 
emeMore  ^^j^^^^yg  opposed  the  Cuholic  claims;  and  then 
consented  that  the  cabinet  should  submit  their  views  on  the 
state  of  Ireland  i  ithout  pledging  him  elf  to  concur  in  them, 
even  if  adopted  unan  mou  Ij  '  A  draft  of  the  king's  speech 
was  accordingly  prepaied  referring  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
the  neces-iity  of  resiriming  the  Catholic  Association,  and  of  a 
review  ot  the  Cithohc  disaliliticf  To  this  draft  the  king 
gave  a  *  relucfint  consent  "  and  it  wa^  accordingly,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Lommencem  nt  of  the  session 

1  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  BTS,  308. 

«  Letter  to  Duke  of  Welliaeton,  Aug,  Uth,  1^8.     Peel'a  Mem., !.  134- 

S  Letter,  Jon.  12tli,  1829.     Peel's  Mem.,  i.  283,  294,  395. 

*  Ibid.,  297.  5  /iid.,  310. 
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The  government  projected  three  measures,  founded  upon 
this    speech,  —  the    suppression   of  the    Catholic  Qorsmment 
Association,  a  Relief  Bill,  and  a  revision  of  the  messures. 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland. 

The  first  measure  submitted  to  Parliament  waa  a  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations  or  as-  Associations 
semblies  in  Ireland.  It  met  with  general  support.  Bia'^b™' 
The  opponents  of  emancipation  complained  that  ^'"''' '^^' 
the  suppression  of  the  Association  had  been  too  long  de- 
layed. The  friends  of  the  Catholic  claims,  who  would 
have  condemned  it  separately,  as  a  restraint  upon  pab- 
lic  liberty,  consented  to  it,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,^  Hence  the  bill  passed  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.^  But  before  it  became  law,  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  dissolved.  A  measure  of  relief  having  been  prom- 
ised, its  mission  was  accomplished.* 

When  this  bUl  had  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Peel  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  give  his  Mr,  Peei 
constituents  at  Oxford  an  opportunity  of  express-  ^tioa'at 
ing  their  opinion  of  hia  new  policy.     The  Protes-  '*^*^- 
tant  feeling  of  the  university  was  unequivocally  pronounced. 
He  was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  "Westbury. 

The  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  about  to  be 
considered,  on  the  5th  of  March,  when  an  unex-  jnriher 
pected  obstacle  arose.      On    the    3d,   the    king  J^'^"^ 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  "^'ok- 
lington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel  on  the  following 
day.      He  then  desired  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
proposed  measure.     On  finding  that  it  was  proposed  to  alter 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  his  majesty  refused  his  consent ;  and 
hia  three  ministers  at  once  tendered  their  resignation,  which 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  23  Ser.,  xx.  177. 

2  Ibid.,  230,  519,  &c. 

=  On  Fub.  aitb,  Lord  Anglesey  said  it  was  "  defunct." 
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was  accepted.  Late  the  same  evening,  however,  lie  desired 
them  to  withdraw  their  resignation,  and  gave  his  consent, 
in  writing,  to   their    proceeding  with  tlie    proposed    meas- 

This  last  obstacle  being  removed,  Mr.  Peel  opened  his 
Cathoiin  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  to  the  House 
Mftrct  6ib  of  Commons.  In  a  speech  of  four  hours,  he  ex- 
1829.  plained   the   various    circumstances,   already   de- 

scribed, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  had 
made  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  a  necessity.  The 
measure  itself  was  complete ;  it  admitted  Koman  Catholics,  — 
on  taking  a  new  oath,  instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  —  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  all  corporate  offices,  lo  all  judi- 
cial ofBces,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  to  all  civil 
and  political  offices,  except  those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Be- 
sUaints,  however,  were  imposed  upon  the  interference  of 
Soman  Catholics  in  the  dispensation  of  church  patronage. 
The  government  renounced  the  idea  of  introducing  any 
securities,  as  they  were  termed,  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  its  relations  to  the  state.  When  pro- 
posed at  an  earlier  period,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  the 
opponents  of  emancipation,^  they  had  offended  Roman  Catho- 
lics, without  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant 
party.  But  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  insignia  of  cor- 
porations from  being  taken  to  any  place  of  religious  worship 
except  the  established  church,  to  restrain  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  from  assuming  the  titles  of  existing  sees,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  Jesuits  to  this  country,  to  insnre  the  regis- 
tration of  those  already  here,  and  to  discourage  the  exten- 
sion of  monastic  orders.  Alter  two  nights'  debate,  Mr.  Peel's 
motion  for  going  into  committee  of  the  whole  House    was 

1  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  343-349.  The  king  gave  Lord  Eldon  a  different  ver- 
aian  of  Ihis  mterview,  evidently  to  excuse  himself  from  consenting  to  a 
measure  of  which  his  old  oounoilior  disapproved  ao  strongly.  —  Taiaa')  Life 
ofEMon,  iii.  83. 

^  In  1813.    Sapra,  p.  354. 
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agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eigbty-eight  ^ 
Such  Tias  the  change  nhich  the  sudlen  conversion  of  the 
goveinraent  and  the  prea-ure  of  cir*,umstanLes  had  effected 
in  the  opinions  of  Pirhimenl  Meanwhile,  the  church  and 
the  Protestant  paily  throughout  the  uoQiitry  were  m  the 
greatest  alirm  and  excitement  Thej  naturally  relented  the 
sudden  desertion  of  their  eausL  by  ministers  in  whom  they 
had  conhded"  The  preaa  ov  erflo wed  with  their  indignant 
remonstrances  ,  and  public  meetings,  addieaac,  and  petitions 
gave  tokens  of  their  activity  Their  petitions  far  outnum 
bered  those  of  the  ad\ocates  of  the  measure,*  and  the 
daily  diacu-isions  upon  their  prs-entation  Kcrved  to  increase 
the  public  excitement  Tlie  higher  intelligence  ol  the  coun- 
try appioved  the  wisp  and  equitahle  policj  oi  the  go\em 
ment ,  but  there  can  be  little  question,  that  the  sentiment-  of 
a  majonty  of  the  pcopli,  of  Gieit  Britun  were  opposed  to 
emancipation  Churchmen  dreided  it,  a^  dangeious  to  their 
church ,  and  dissenters  inhenled  from  their  Puritan  fore- 
fathers a  pious  horror  of  Papist-  But  in  Parliament,  the 
union  of  the  mimateiial  party  with  the  accualomed  supporters 
of  the  Citholic  cause  ea-ily  oveicame  all  opposition,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  thiough  its  further  stages,  m  the  Com 
mens,  by  lai^e  m^orities.* 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  justified   the   measure,  The  wii  in 
irrespective  of  other  considerations,  by  the  neces-  ^"^2!'' 
sity  of  averting  a  civil  war,  saying,  "  If  I  could  ■'^^* 
avoid,  by    any    sacrifice    whaiever,  even    one    month    of 
civil  war  in  the   country  to  which  I  am   attached,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  if."     He  added,  that  when 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  had  been  suppressed,  the  Legis- 
lative Union  had  been  proposed  in  the  next  year,  mainly  for 

1  Ayes,  348;  Noes,  160.     Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xs.  727-893. 

2  Supra,  p.  66. 

'  See  jupro,  Vol.  I.  415. 

'  On  the  second  rcaJing- Ayes,  353;  Noes,  173.    Hans.  Deb.,  M  Ser., 
xs.  1115-1290,    On  the  Uiird  reading  — Ayes,  320;  Noes,  142.    Ibid.,lB33. 
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the  purpose  of  introducing  this  very  measure  of  concession ; 
and  that  had  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  ]alely  striven  to 
ayert,  broken  out,  and  been  subdued,  —  still  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  insisted  upon  by  one,  if  not  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Tlie  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
—  Dr.  Howley,  —  in  a  judicious  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  practical  evils  to  which  the  church  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  might  be  exposed,  by  the  employment  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  ministers  of  the  crown,  —  especially  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  It  was  also  opposed  in  debate 
by  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Armagh,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  London,  and  several  lay  peers.  But  of  the 
Protestant  party  Lord  Eldoo  was  still  the  leader.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  converted  senate,  severed  from  all  his  old  col- 
leagues, deserted  by  the  peers  who  had  hitherto  cheered 
and  supported  him,  —  he  i-aised  his  voice  against  a  measure 
which  he  had  spent  a  long  life  in  resisting.  Standing  almost 
alone  among  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  there  was  a  moral 
dignity  in  his  isolation,  which  commands  our  respect.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Peel's  constant  friend,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Goderich,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Plunket,  and  other  peers.  The 
second  reading  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  five,'  The  bill  passed  through  committee  without  a 
single  amendment;  and  on  the  lOth  of  April  the  third  read- 
ing was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.^ 

Meanwhile  the  king,  whose  formal  assent  was  still  to  be 
TheKojai  gi^en,  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  as 
Assent.  ever;  and  even   discussed  with  Lord  Eldon  the 

possibility  of  preventing  its  further  progress,  or  of  refusing 
his  assent.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  old  minister  could 
seriously  have  contemplated  so  hazardous  an  exercise  of 
prerogative ;  and  the  Eoyal  assent  was  accordingly  given. 
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without  further  remonstrance,^     The  time  had  passed,  when 
the  word  of  a  king  could  overrule  his  ministers  and  Farlia- 

The  third  measure  of  the  government  still  remains  to  be 
noticed,  —  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland.  Tiie  abuses  of  the  40s.  freehold  fran-  tranehiscm 
chise  had  already  been  exposed  ;  and  were  closely 
connected  with  Cathohc  emancipation^  The  Piotestant 
landlords  had  encouiaged  the  multiphc'^tioii  of  smill  free- 
holds, —  being  in  fact,  leases  held  of  middlemen,  —  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  dependent  votera,  and  extend 
their  own  pohtic-il  mfiuence  Such  an  abuse  would  at  any 
time,  have  demanded  cortectioti ,  but  now  these  ^ot  rs  had 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  landlord  to  the  Catholic 
pneat  That  weipon  siid  Mr  Peel  which  the  lindlord 
has  forged  with  so  muLh  care  ind  his  heietofore  wielded 
with  such  succes  has  broke  slort  lahshanl  To  leave 
such  a  fiiQchise  without  regulation  was  to  place  the  cointy 
representation  at  the  mercv  of  pi  ests  and  agit-ifor  It  was 
theietore  proposed  to  rise  the  quahtication  of  a  freeholder 
from  40j  to  10?  to  requiie  due  proof  of  such  qualification 
and  to  introdute  a  syatem  of  registiation 

So  large  "i  measure  oi  disfranchisement  was  in  itself  open 
to  many  objections  It  swept  away  existing  rights  without 
proof  of  misconduct  or  corruption,  on  the  pirt  of  the  voters 
So  long  as  they  had  served  the  purposes  of  Protestant  land- 
lords, they  were  encouraged  and  protected ;  but  when  they 
asserted  their  independence,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  franchise  Strong  opinions  were  pronounced  that  the 
measure  should  not  he  retrospective  ;  and  that  the  honajide 
40s  fieeholders,  at  kaat,  should  be  protected  ; '  but  the  con- 

1  Twiss  B  Life  of  Eldon,  in.  84,  el  Siq. 

i  Bupra,  p.  36S;  and  Beports  of  CommillBea  in  Lords  and  Commons, 
1825. 

^  See  especially  the  Speeches  of  Atr.  Huskiason,  Viscount  Falmerston, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Lanadoinne,  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  sx.  13T3,  1468 ; 
sxi.  407,  574. 
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Dection  between  this  and  the  greater  measure,  then  in  prog- 
ress, saved  it  fi-om  any  effective  opposition ;  and  it  was 
passed  rapidly  tlirough  both  Houses.'  By  one  party,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  necessary  protection  against  the  Catholic  priests 
and  leaders  ;  and  by  the  other,  it  was  reluctantly  accepted  as 
the  price  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Oa  the  28tli  April,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Clifford, 
Eomm  CaUi-  and  Lord  Dormer  came  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
^ethe"  ^"'^  claimed  their  hereditary  seats  among  their 
^tb"'suj"'  P'^®'"^!  froni  which  they  had  been  so  long  excluded ; 
iHt,  1620.  and  were  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord 
Stafford,  Lord  Petre,  and  Lord  Stourton.^  Eespectahle  in 
the  antiquity  of  their  titles  and  their  own  character,  they 
were  an  honorable  addition  to  the  Upper  House ;  and  no 
one  could  affirm  that  their  number  was  such  as  to  impair  the 
Protestant  character  of  that  assembly. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  as  already  stated,  bad  been  returned  in  the 
Mr,  O'Coa-  previous  year  for  the  county  of  Clare  j  but  the 
g^.^^**  privilege  of  taking  the  new  oath  was  restricted  to 
lion.  members  returned  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

That  Mr.  O'Connell  would  be  excluded  from  its  immediate 
benefit,  Lad  been  noticed  while  the  bill  was  in  progress ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  language  had  been  framed 
for  that  express  purpose.  So  personal  an  exclusion  was 
a  petty  accompaniment  of  this  great  remedial  measure.  By 
Mr.  O'Connell  it  was  termed  "an  outlawry"  against  himself. 
Km  isui.  He  contended  ably,  at  the  bar,  for  his  right  of  ad- 
i^™-  mission  ;  but  the  Act  was  too  distinct  to  allow  of 

an  interpretation  in  his  favor.  Not  being  permitted  to  take 
May  i»U)  ^^^  "6™  oath,  and  refusing,  of  course,  to  take  the 
^^'-  oath  of  supremacy,  — a  new  writ  was  issued  for 

the  county  of  Clare,'  Though  returned  again  without  opposi- 
tion. Ml'.  O'Connell  made  his  exclusion  tlie  subject  of  unmeas- 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d.  Ser.,  xx.  1329. 

2  Lords'  Jourii.,  Isi.  402,  408. 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xxi,  laSS,  1459, 151. 
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ured  invective  ;  and  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  im- 
bittered  agamst  thuse  ty  wh>ni  he  had  been  enfrttuchised 

At  length  this  great  measure  of  toleration  and  justice  w^3 
accomplished  But  the  concession  came  loo  late  ^^^^^ 
Accorapinied  by  one  measure  of  iipre-ision  and  tion  tog  long 
another  of  diefianchiaemenl,  it  was  wrung  by  *io 
lence  from  reluctant  and  unfriendly  rulers  Hid  the  coun 
sels  of  wiser  statesmen  prevailed  their  polilicil  foresight 
would  ha\e  averted  the  dangers  before  which  the  govern 
ment,  at  length,  had  quilled  By  rendering  limely  justice, 
in  a  spint  of  coocihation  ind  eqtiitj,  they  would  have  spared 
their  country  the  bitterne=s,  the  evil  pisaion-,  ind  turbulence 
of  this  protracted  struggle  But  thirty  yens  of  hope  de 
ferred,  of  rights  withheld,  of  disLontents  ind  agilation  had 
e-^iperated  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  igiinat  the 
Engli  h  government  They  had  overcome  their  rulers  ,  and 
owing  them  no  gratitude,  were  iipe  for  new  disoidets.-' 

Catholic  emancipation,  like  other  great  measures,  fell  short 
of  the  anticipations,  alike  of  aupportera  and  oppo-seqnei  ot 
nents.  The  former  were  disappointed  to  observe  ™'™f'P»'''"i- 
the  continued  distractions  of  Ireland,  the  fierce  contentions 
between  Catliolics  and  Orangemen,  the  coarse  and  truculent 
agitation  by  which  the  ill-will  of  the  people  was  excited 
against  their  rulers,  the  perverse  spirit  in  which  every  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  received,  and  the  un- 
manageable elements  of  Irish  representation.  But  a  just 
and  wise  policy  had  been  initiated ;  and  henceforth,  states- 
men strove  to  correct  those  social  ills,  which  had  arrested  the 
prosperity  of  that  hopeful  country.  With  the  Catholic  Be- 
lief Act  commenced  the  regeneration  of  Ireland, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  for 
the   safety   of  the  church  and  constitution,  have 
been  faintly  realized.    They  dreaded  the  introduc-  Caaouo 
tion  of  a  dangerous  proportion  of  Catholic  mem-  ihe  House 
bers  into  the  House  of  Commons.     The  results,  """^ 

however,  have  fairly  corresponded  with  the  natural  repre- 

1  See  lupra,  p.  209. 
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aentation  of  Ihe  three  counlries.  No  more  than  eix  Catho- 
lics have  sat,  in  any  parliamenl,  for  English  constituencies. 
Not  one  has  ever  been  returned  for  Scotland.  The  largest 
number  representing  Catholic  Ireland,  in  any  parliament, 
amounted  to  fifty-one,  —  or  less  than  one  half  the  represen- 
tation of  that  country, —  and  the  average,  in  the  last  seven 
parliaments,  to  no  more  than  thirty-seven,^  In  these  parlia- 
ments again,  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  members 
may  be  computed  at  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Protestant  character  of  that  assembly  is 
unchanged. 

To  complete  the  civil  enfranchisement  of  dissenters,  a 
Qoakera,  fow  Supplementary  measures  were  still  required, 
m^^Se^^^'  They  could  only  claim  their  rights  on  taking  an 
raiiata.  ogjjj .  ^jj^  some  secls  entertained  conscientious  ob- 

jections to  an  oath,  in  any  form.  Numerous  statutes  had 
been  passed  to  enable  Quakers  to  make  affirmations  instead 
of  oaths;^  and  in  1833,  the'House  of  Commons,  giving  a 
wide  interpretation  to  these  statutes,  permitted  Mr.  Pease, — 
the  firet  Quaker  who  had  been  elected  for  140  years,  —  to 
take  his  seat  on  making  an  affirmation.*  In  the  same  year. 
Acts  were  passed  to  enable  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Sep- 
aratists, in   all   cases,   to   substitute   an  affirmation   for  an 

1  Number  of  Soman  CaSuMc  Metaieri  relKm^  for  England  and  Irdand 
ainOs  Iht  year  183S :  from  the  Test  Rolls  of  Ute  Eoate  of  Commoai ;  the 
earlier  Test  IMt  hating  been  deitro'jed  byfre,  in  183*. 


^.LAKK. 

IKK.AKD. 

Kew  Parliament 
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Do. 

n;i7 

K,V^ 

Do. 
Do. 

867  t 

0  1853 

}  1  Arundel 

34 

its,  including  members  returned  for  vaeauciea, 

slightly  in  excess  of  the  Catholies  sitting  at  the  same  time. 
Anne,  c.  23 !  I  Geo.  I.  ef- 2,  c.  8  and  13  i  8  Geo.  I.  c.  6 ;  23  Geo.  n.  c.  46 
lee  Bepoit  of  the  Select  Committee  on  hia  Case,  Sess.  1833,  So.  6. 
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oath  '  The  same  privilege  was  conceded,  a  few  years  later, 
to  dissenter^i  of  more  dubious  denomination,  who,  h  iving  been 
Quaknts  oi  Moravians,  had  ae\eied  their  connection  with 
those  sects,  but  h\d  retimed  then  scruplps  concerning  the 
taking  ol  an  oith  '  Nor  have  these  been  barren  conces- 
sions,  for  several  membeis  ot  these  seLti  hive  since  been 
admitted  to  Pirhament  and  one,  it  lea'.t,  has  taken  a  dis- 
tingaiahed  part  in  iti  debates 

Relief  to  dissenter-,  and  Eomin  Cithohes  had  been  claimed 
on  the  broad  giound  that  as  British  subjects,  j^^^^ 
they  w  ere  enlitled  to  their  civil  rights,  without  the  ^'wutiea 
coadition  of  professing  the  religion  of  the  atite  Anil  in 
1830,  Mr  Robert  Grant  endeavored  fo  extend  Mr  r 
this  principle  to  the  Jews  The  cruel  peraecu-  ^^^  ^^i 
tions  of  tliat  race  form  a  popular  episode  in  the  ^"'  ^^ 
early  historj  ot  this  country ,  but  at  this  time  they  merely 
suffered,  m  in  aggriv  iled  form,  the  disabilities  from  which 
Chnstiana  had  recently  been  liberated  They  were  unable 
to  take  tbe  oath  of  allegiance,  is  it  was  required  to  bp  sworn 
upon  the  Bvangeli=t=  Neither  could  they  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which  contained  the  words,  "on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Chnstian "  Before  the  repeal  ot  the  Corporation  and 
Teat  Acts,  they  had  been  admitted  to  corporate  oiBces,  in 
common  with  dissenter'',  under  cover  of  the  annual  indemni- 
ty acts,  but  that  measuie,  in  setting  dissenters  free,  had 
forged  new  bonds  for  the  Jew  The  new  declaration  wis 
required  to  be  made  "oa  the  true  f^ith  of  a  Christian  ' 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  ibjuration  had  not  been  de 
signed,  directly  or  indireetly,  lo  affect  the  legal  position  of 
the  Jews  The  declaration  had,  indeed,  been  sanctioned 
with  a  forecast  ot  its  Lonsequencea ,  but  was  one  oi  several 
ainendmenls  which  the  Commons  were  constrained  to  accept 
from  the  Lords,  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  important  meas- 
ure.'    The  operation  of  the  law  was  fatal  to  nearly  all  the 

I  3  &  4  WUl.  IV.  c.  49,  82.  a  i  &  2  viet.  c.  77. 

"  See  sspra,  p.  369. 
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rights  of  a  citizen.  A  Jew  could  not  hold  any  office,  civil, 
military,  or  corporate.  He  could  not  follow  the  profession 
of  the  law,  as  barrister  or  atforney,  or  attorney's  clerk  :  he 
could  not  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  usher  at  a  school.  He  could 
not  sit  as  a  memher  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  nor 
even  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  if  called  upon  to  take 
the  electors'  oath. 

Mr.  Grant  advocated  the  removal  of  these  oppressive  dis- 
Argumenteon  abilities  in  an  adrairahle  speech,  emhradng  nearly 
^  every  argument  which  was  afterwards  repeated, 

^ain  and  again,  in  support  of  the  same  cause.  He  was 
brilliantly  supported,  in  a  maiden  speech,  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  already  gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  In  the 
hands  of  his  opponents,  the  question  of  religious  liberty  now 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  Those  who  had  resisted,  to  the  last, 
every  concession  to  Catholics,  had  rareJy  ventured  to  justify 
their  exclusion  from  civil  rights  on  the  ground  of  their  re- 
hgious  faith.  They  had  professed  themselves  favorable  to 
toleration ;  and  defended  a  policy  of  exclusion,  on  political 
grounds  alone.  The  Catholics  were  said  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  state;  their  numbers,  their  organization,  their  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power,  the  ascendency  of  their  priesthood,  their 
peculiar  political  doctrines,  their  past  history,  —  all  testified 
to  the  political  dangers  of  Catholic  emancipation.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  could  be  alleged  against  the  Jews.  They 
were  few  in  number,  being  computed  at  less  than  80,000,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  harmless  and  inactive  in 
their  relations  lo  the  state,  and  without  any  distinctive  politi- 
cal character.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  any  politi- 
cal objections  lo  their  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges;  —  yet 
some  were  found.  They  were  so  rich,  that,  like  the  nabobs 
of  the  last  century,  they  would  buy  peats  in  Parliament ;  — 
aa  argument,  as  it  was  well  replied,  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  rather  than  against  the  admission  of  Jews.  If 
of  any  value,  it  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  rich  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.    Again,  they  were  of  no  coun- 
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fry  ;  —  they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and  had  no  sympa- 
thies with  its  people.  Relying  upon  the  scriptural  promises 
of  restoration  to  their  own  Holy  Land,  they  were  not  citizens, 
but  sojourners,  in  any  other.  But  if  this  were  so,  would  they 
value  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  were  denied  ? 
Would  they  desire  to  serve  a  country,  in  which  they  were 
aliens  ?  And  was  it  the  fact  that  they  were  indifferent  to 
any  of  those  interests,  hy  which  other  men  were  moved  ? 
Were  they  less  earnest  in  husiness,  less  alive  to  the  wars, 
policy,  and  finances  of  the  state  ;  less  open  to  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  art,  literature,  and  society  ?  How  did  they  differ 
from  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  "  save  these  bonds  "  ? 
Political  objections  to  the  Jews  were,  indeed,  felt  to  be  un- 
tenable ;  and  their  claims  were  therefore  resisted  on  religious 
grounds.  The  exclusion  of  Christian  subjects  from  their 
civil  rights  had  formerly  been  justified  because  they  were 
not  members  of  the  established  church.  Now  that  the  law 
had  recognized  a  wider  toleration,  it  was  said  that,  the  state, 
its  laws,  and  institutions  being  Christian,  the  Jews,  who  denied 
Christ,  could  not  he  suffered  to  share  with  Christians  the 
government  of  the  state.  Especially  was  it  urged,  that  to 
admit  them  to  Parliament  would  unchristianize  the  legisla- 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  twelve  months  before  had 
passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  by  vast  minorities,  jenish  Belief 
permitted  Mr,  Grant  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a  ma-  ^i^aXt^ 
jority  of  eighteen  only;^  and  afterwards  refused '^■ 
it  ft  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  sixiy-three.'     The  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  opposed  were  founded  up-  Miyiith, 
on  a  denial  of  the  broad  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty ;  and  mainly  on  that  ground  were  the  claims  of  the  Jews 
for  many  years  resisted.     But  the  history  of  this  long  and 

1  Hans.  Deb,,  2d  Ser.,  xxiii.  1287. 

s  Ibid.,  sniv.  785.  See  also  Mncaulaj's  Essays,  i.  303;  Goldsmia'a 
CivUDisabilitieBof  British  Jews,  1830;  Bluafa  Hisf.  of  the  J«w3  in  Eng- 
land; First  Report  of  Criminal  Lnw  CommisBion,  1345,  p.  13. 
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tedious  controversy  must  be  briefly  (old.  To  pursue  it 
through  its  weary  annals  were  a  profitless  toil. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Grant  renewed  his  measure,  and  succeeded 
Jewish  ais-  *"  passing  it  through  the-Commons ;  but  the  Lords 
Mffi^ ''"'''  ''^J^'^t^'^  ''  ^y  *  laig^  majority.'  In  the  next  year, 
the  measure  met  a  similar  fale.^  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Lords  was  clearly  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  for  some 
years,  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  press  upon  them  the 
reconsideration  of  similar  measures.  The  Jews  were,  polit- 
ically, powerless  :  their  race  was  unpopular,  and  exposed  to 
strongly  rooted  prejudice  ;  and  their  cause,  —  however  firmly 
supported  on  the  ground  of  religious  liberty,  —  had  not  been 
generally  espoused  by  the  people,  as  a  popular  right. 

But  while  vainly  seeking  admission  to  the  legislature,  the 
Jewisd.  Jews  were  relieved  from  other  disabilities.  In 
™"*^  tto  1^3^'  V  8  clause  in  Lord  Denman's  Act  for 
amending  the  laws  of  evidence,  all  persons  were 
entitled  to  be  sworn  in  the  form  most  binding  on  their  con- 
science.' Henceforth  the  Jews  could  swear  upon  the  Old 
Testament  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  every  other  oath  not 
containing  the  words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
These  words,  however,  still  excluded  them  from  corporate 
offices  and  from  Parliament.  In  1841,  Mr.  Divett  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  corporations  ;  but  it  was  i-ejected  by  the  Lords.*  Id 
1845,  however,  the  Lords,  who  had  rejected  this  bill,  accepted 
another,  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Lynd- 

Parliament  alone  was  now  closed  against  the  Jews.     In 

1  Contents,   S4;    Non-contents,  10*.     Hans.  Deb.,   3d  Ser.,  syii.  305; 


*  Hans.  Dab.,  3d  Ser.,  Ivi.  60*;  Ivii.  99;  Mii.  1458. 

s  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  53;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxviii.  407 

of  Criminal  Law  Commission,  13*0  (Keligious  Opinions) 
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1848,  efforts  lo  obtain  this  privilege  were  renewed  without 
effect.  The  Loi-ds  were  still  inexorable.  Enfranchisement 
by  legislative  authority  appeared  as  remote  aa  ever ;  and  at- 
tempts were  therefore  made  to  bring  the  claims  of  Jewish 


Pa      m  I    m  y  b  p  of  Mr. 

OC  w         y  b  C    re.     It 

fi  d  pra  h  contro- 

versy. The  grievance  was  no  longer  theoretical:  there  now 
sat  below  the  bar  a  member  legally  returned  by  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  important  constituency  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet  he 
looked  on  as  a  stranger.  None  could  question  bis  return ; 
no  law  affirmed  hb  incapacity;  then  how  was  he  excluded? 
by  an  oath  designed  for  Roman  Catholics,  whose  disabilities 
had  been  removed.  He  sat  there,  for  two  sessions,  in  expec- 
tation of  relief  from  the  legislatui-e ;  but  being  again  disap- 
pointed, he  resolved  to  fry  hia  rights  under  the  existing  law. 
Accordingly,  in  1850,  he  presented  himself  at  the  cMms  to 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths.  Hav-  juJIbSi, 
ing  been  allowed,  after  discussion,  to  be  sworn  ^^''^^jai, 
npon  the  Old  Testament,  —  the  form  most  binding  ^®™- 
upon  Lis  conscience, —  he  proceeded  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken  in  the  accus- 
tomed form;  but  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  he  omitted  the 
words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  as  not  binding  on 
his  conscience.  He  was  immediately  directed  to  withdraw ; 
when,  after  many  learned  arguments,  it  was  resolved  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  sit  or  vole  until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law.' 

1  Commons'  Jouru.,  cv.  684,  690,  612;  Hnnfl.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxiii.  237, 
S36,  486,  7fi9. 
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In  1851,  a  more  resolute  effort  was  made  to  overcome  the 
Mr  JlUbt-  obstacle  offered  by  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Mr. 
m^^  jS'it  Alderman  Salomons,  a  Jew,  having  been  returned 
16th,  1861  f(|[.  ^iig  borough  of  Greenwich,  omitted  from  the 
oath  the  words  which  vvere  the  Jews'  stumbling-block. 
Treating  these  word'!  as  immaterial,  he  took  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  oath,  with  the  proper  solemnilies.  He  was 
directed  fo  withdraw ;  but  on  a  later  day,  while  his  case  was 
under  discussion,  he  came  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat 
within  the  bar,  whence  he  declined  to  withdraw,  until  he  was 
removed  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  House  agreed  to  a 
resolution,  in  the  eame  form  as  in  the  case  of  Baron  de 
Kothachild,  Jn  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  not  only  sat 
in  the  House,  but  had  voted  in  three  divisions ; '  and  if  the 
House  had  done  him  injustice,  there  was  now  an  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  judicial  construction  of  the  statutes  by  the 
courts  of  law.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was 
soon  placed  beyond  further  doubl,  that  no  authority,  short 
of  a  statute,  was  competent  to  dispense  with  those  words 
which  Mr.  Salomons  had  omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjura- 

There  was  now  no  hope  for  the  Jews,  but  in  overcoming 
pnruierieria  the  steady  repugnance  ot  the  Lords  and  this  was 
latiTseiForts  ya  nly  attempted  jeir  after  yevt  Recent  con 
cessions  however  had  grea  Ij  strengthened  !he  po  ition  of 
the  Jews  When  the  Chr  stian  character  of  our  laws  and 
constitution  were  aga  n  urged  is  conclusive  agninst  the  i  full 
participation  in  the  lights  of  Bi  tiah  subjects^  Lord  John 
EuBseil  and  other  triends  of  rel  g  ous  liberty  were  ible  to 
reply  —  Let  us  admit  to  ihe  tulleat  extent  that  our  country 
is  Christian  — as  it  is     that  our  law*  are  Chnstim  — I's 

1  Commons'  Jonm.,  cvi.  872,  373,  881,  40T;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxyiii, 
9TB,  1320. 

5  See  especially  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wbiteside  and  Mr.  Walpole,  April 
15th,  1853,  on  this  view  of  the  question — Sans.  Deb.,  3d  8er.,  cxxv.  1330, 
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they  are ;  that  our  government,  as  representing  a  Christian 
country,  is  Christian,  —  as  it  is :  —  what  then  ?  Will  the  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities  from  the  Jews  unchristianize  our 
country,  our  laws,  and  our  government  ?  They  will  all  con- 
tinue the  same,  unless  you  can  argue  that  heeause  there  are 
Jews  in  England,  therefore  the  English  people  are  not  Chris- 
tian ;  and  that  because  the  laws  permit  Jews  to  hold  land  and 
houses,  to  vote  at  elections,  and  to  enjoy  municipal  offices, 
therefore  our  laws  are  not  Christian.  We  are  dealing  with 
civil  rights ;  and  if  it  be  unchristian  to  allow  a  Jew  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  —  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  citizen,  —  it  is  equally 
unchristian  to  allow  a  Jew  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  dt- 
izenship.  Make  him  once  more  an  alien,  or  cast  him  out 
from  among  you  altogether.' 

Baron  de  Rothschild  continued  to  be  returned  again  and 
again  for  the  city  of  London,  —  a  testimony  to  the  Attempt  to 
settled  purpose  of  his  constituents  ;  ^  hut  there  ap-  jeS^bya 
peared  no  prospect  of  relief.     In  1857,  li  -.-.—— 

another  loophole  of  the  law  was  discovered,  through  ^^ 
which  a  Jew  might  possibly  find  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  1  b  U  f       h  1       J        h  d 

bilities  had  recen  y  b         1  1  h     H  f 

Lords,  when  Lord  J        E       It      11  i  h    p 

visions  of  a  stat  by     h   h  d  d    h       h 

Commons   were     mp         ed  te  f    m     f 

declaration  for  t!        b  h       I     h  h 

words  "on  the  t       f    h    f      Ch  m        b      m      d 

and  the  Jew  would     k    1  h  ]  f 

the  concurrence  of     e  Lo  d        B  m  ,       wh  m 

the  matter  was  referred,  did  not  support  this  ingenious  eon- 

1  See  especially  Lord  J.  RubmU'b  Speech,  April  15tb,  1853.  —  /iui.,  1283. 

2  In  1857  he  placed  his  seat  at  the  disposal  of  the  electors,  by  accepting 
the  Chiltera  Hundreds,  butwas  immediately  reelected.  Commons'  Joum.^ 
csii.  313!  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  141. 

3  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  0.  62. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  civil.  033. 
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struction  of  the  law ; '  and  again  the  case  of  the  Jews  was 
remitted  to  legislation. 

In  ihe  following  year,  however,  this  tedious  controversy 

was  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  The  Lords,  yield- 
Relief  Act,      ing  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Conservative  premier, 

Lord  Derby,  agreed  to  a  concession.  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Commons,  at  once  removed  the  only  legal  ob- 
stacle to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  lo  Pirliament  To  Ihis 
general  enfianchi'fement  the  Lords  declmcd  to  a.-i>ent ;  hut 
they  allowed  cither  house,  by  resolution,  to  omit  the  ex- 
cluding words  iiom  the  oath  of  abjuration  The  Commons 
would  thus  be  able  to  admit  i  Jewish  member,  the  Lords  to 
exclude  a  Jewish  peer  The  immediate  object  of  the  law 
was  secured ;  but  what  was  the  principle  of  this  compromise  ? 
Other  British  subjects  held  their  rights  under  the  law :  the 
iFews  were  to  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  The  Commons  might  admit  them  to-day,  and 
capriciously  exclude  them  to-morrow.  If  the  crown  should 
be  advised  to  create  a  Jewish  peer,  assuredly  the  Lords  would 
deny  him  a  place  amongst  them.  On  these  grounds,  the 
Lords'  amendments  found  little  favor  with  the  Commons ; 
but  they  were  accepted,  under  protest,  and  the  bill  was 
passed.''  The  evils  of  the  compromise  were  soon  apparent. 
The  House  of  Commons  was,  indeed,  opened  lo  the  Jew ; 
but  he  came  as  a  suppliant.  Whenever  a  resolution  was 
proposed,  under  the  recent  Act,'  invidious  discussions  were 
renewed,  —  the  old  sores  were  probed.  In  claiming  his  new 
franchise,  the  Jew  might  still  be  reviled  and  insulted.  Two 
years  Jater,  this  scandal  was  corrected  ;  and  the  Jew,  though 
still  holding  his  title  by  a  standing  order  of  the  Commons 

1  Keport  of  Commi 

*  31  &  22  Vict.  c.  4 
Cli.  1906. 

*  A  resolution  was  held  not  to  be  in  force  nfter  n  prorogatioi 
Committee,  Seaa.  1, 1369,  No,  205. 
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and  not  under  the  law,  acquired  a  (lerman  nt  tlement 
Few  of  the  ancient  race  have  yet  profiled  b  the  nfran 
chisement ;  ^  but  their  wealth,  station,  abilit  e  and  harao- 
ter  have  amply  attested  (heir  claims  to  a  pla  e    n  the  le^,  s 

1  23  &  34  Vict  c.  63.  By  Uiis  Act  a  standing  oraer,  whicli  continues  in 
force  until  repealed,  toot  the  place  of  ii  resolution  which  required  (o  be  re- 
newed sessionallj. 

»  Four  Jews  were  returned  to  the  Parliament  of  1359. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Farther  Measures  of  Relief  to  Dissenters:  —  Chnrch  Rates: — Later  History 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  —  Progress  of  Dissent :  —  The  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, 1350:  — The  Church  of  Scotland:  — The  Patronage  Question:  — 
Conflict  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions :  —The  Secession,  1843 : 
—  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland :  —  The  Church  in  Ireland. 

The  code  of  civil  disabilities  had  been  at  leuglh  condemned: 
other  qnes-  but  during  the  protracted  controversy  which  led 
tiTc^mh'^  to  this  result,  many  other  questions  affecting  relig- 
androiigion.  Jqu^  liberty  demanded  a  solution.  Further  re- 
straints upon  religious  worship  were  renounced ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  those  beyond  her  communion 
reviewed  in  many  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  later  history 
of  the  established  churches,  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
was  marked  by  memorable  events,  affecting  their  influence 
and  stability. 

When  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  shaken  off  their  civil 
Kasenters'  disabilities,  they  were  still  exposed  to  grievances 
rt^**,'S"  iiffecting  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  tLeir 
bnriais.  doiucstic  relations,  far  more  galling,  and  savoring 
more  of  intolerance.  Their  marriages  were  announced 
by  the  publication  of  bans  in  the  parish  church ;  and 
solemnized  at  its  altar,  according  to  a  ritual  which  they 
repudiated.  The  births  of  their  children  were  without 
legal  evidence,  unless  they  were  baptized  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  church,  with  a  service  obnoxious  to  their  conscien- 
ces ;  and  even  their  dead  could  not  obtain  a  Christian  burial, 
except  by  the  offices  of  the  church.  Even  apart  from  re- 
ligious scruples  upon  these  matters,  the  enforced  attendance 
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of  dissenters  at  the  services  of  the  church  was  a  hadge  of  in- 
feriority and  dependence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Nor  wa? 
it  without  evils  and  erabarrassmenis  to  the  church  herself. 
To  perform  her  sacred  ofBces  for  those  who  denied  their  sanc- 
tity, was  no  labor  of  love  lo  the  clergy.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony bad  sometimes  provoked  remonstrances  ;  and  the  sacred 
character  of  all  these  services  was  impaired  when  addressed 
to  unwilling  ears,  and  used  as  a  legal  form,  rather  than  a 
religious  ceremony.  It  is  strange  that  such  grievances  had 
not  been  redressed  even  before  dissenters  had  been  invested 
with  civil  privileges.  The  law  had  not  originally  designed 
to  inflict  them;  but  simply  assuming  ah  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  made  no 
provision  for  escepliooal  cases  of .  conscience.  Yet  when  the 
oppression  of  the  marriage  law  had  been  formerly  exposed,' 
intolerant  Parliaments  had  obstinately  refused  relief.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  reformed  Parliament  to  extend  to  all  relig- 
ious sects  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  coupled  with  great 
improvements  in  the  general  law  of  registration.  As  the 
church  alone  performed  the  religious  services  incident  lo  all 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  so  was  she  intrusted  with 
the  sole  management  and  custody  of  the  registers.  The  re- 
lief of  dissenters,  therefore,  involved  a  considerable  inter- 
ference with  the  privileges  of  the  church,  which  demanded 
a  judicious  treatment. 

The  marriage  law  was  first  approached.  In  1834,  Lord 
John  Russell — to  whom  dissenters  already  owed  j^jj^i^^, 
so  much  —  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  dissenting  ^^^"^g^^'^'i 
ministers  to  celebrate  marriages  in  places  of  wor-  issi. 
ship  licensed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to 
retain  the  accustomed  publication  of  bans  in  church,  or  a 
license.  Such  marriages  were  to  be  registered  in  the  chapels 
where  they  were  celebrated.  There  were  two  weak  points  in 
this  measure, —  of  which  Lord  John  himself  was  fully  sensi- 
ble,—  the  publication  of  bans,  and  the  registry.  These 
1  Sapro,  p.  362. 
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difficulties  could  only  be  completely  overcome  by  regarding 
marriage  loi  all  legal  purposes  as  a  cuil  contract  aeoom 
panied  by  i  civi!  registry  but  he  ib  ta  ned  from  making 
such  a  proposal  in  defeieice  to  the  teel  ng  of  the  church 
and  other  religious  bodies  '  The  biU  m  such  a  form  as  thii, 
could  not  be  expected  to  sati  fy  di  sentero  and  it  was  Jaid 
a'lide^  It  was  cleir  tlat  a  meisure  of  more  extcn  i  e 
scope  would  be  required,  to  settle  %  question  of  so  much 
dtliL'iLy 

In  the  next  sesann  Sir  Robert  Peel  havmg  prufitel  ty 
Sir  Eobert  this  unsuccessful  experiment,  offered  another  meas- 
tera'MM^"  "''%  ^^^^^  O'l  different  principles.  Reverting  to 
MMthijth  *''^  principle  of  the  law,  prior  to  Lord  Hard- 
1835.  wicke's  Act  of  175i,  which  viewed  marriage,  for 

certain  purposes  at  least,  as  a  civi!  contract,  he  proposed  that 
dissenters  objecting  to  the  services  of  the  church  should  enter 
into  a  civil  contract  of  marriage  before  a  tnagistrate,  —  to  be 
followed  by  such  religious  ceremonies  elsewhere,  as  the  parlies 
might  approve.  For  the  publication  of  bans  he  proposed  to 
substitute  a  notice  to  the  magistrate,  by  whom  also  a  certifi- 
cate was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  clergyman  of  the  piriah  for 
registration  The  libenl  pint  of  this  meisure  secured  it  a 
favorable  reception  but  its  provisions  were  open  to  in  u 
perable  objections  To  treat  the  m'lmage  of  members  ot 
the  church  as  ■»  religious  ceremony  ind  the  marriage  ot 
dissenters  as  a  meie  civil  contrat-t,  apart  from  iny  religious 
sanction  raised  an  ofiensive  diatinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  marriages  And  again  the  ecclesiastical  registiy 
of  a  civil  contiact  entered  into  by  dissenters  vsas  a  very  ob 
vious  anomalj  Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  own  con 
viction  that  no  meaaure  would  be  satisfactory  «nt  1  a  general 
system  of  civil  reg  stration  could  be  established,  ■ —  i  ubj  ct 
to  which  he  had  already  directed  his  attention.'  The  progress 
of  this  bill  was  interrupted  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  3il  Ser.,  sxi.  776.  "  Cora.  Joarn.,  Ixxxji.  226, 

=  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Sor.,  sxvi.  1073. 
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The  new  minislry,  having  consented  to  its  second  reading, 
allowed  it  to  drop;  but  measures  were  promised  Miy22d, 
in  the  next  session  for  the  civil  registry  of  births,  ^^^' 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  for  the  marriage  of  June^ath. 


Early  in  the  next  session,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced 
two  bills  to  cairy  out  these  objects.  The  first  was  j^  gi^of 
for  the  registration  of  birtlia,  marriages,  and  deaths,  biniis,  mar- 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  f loihtate  the  grant-  amibi.  Feb. 
mg  of  relief  to  di'ifentera ,  but  it  ilao  conleniplated  ' 
other  objecis  of  state  policy  of  far  wldei  operation  An  ac 
curate  record  of  such  events  is  important  aa  ev  dence  in  all 
legal  proLeedings ,  ind  its  statistical  and  scientific  lalue  can 
not  be  too  highly  eatimatud  Tl  e  existing  registry  being 
euslesiaatical  took  no  note  of  births  but  embnced  the  bap 
tisms,  mimagci,  and  burials  ubith  had  engaged  the  services 
of  the  church  It  waa  now  proposed  to  eslabli=h  i  civil 
registration  of  biiths  marrnges  and  deaths  for  which  the 
officers  connected  with  the  new  poor  law  adm  n  trUion 
aftoided  gieat  facililiei  The  record  of  births  and  deaths 
was  to  be  wholly  civil  the  lecord  of  marriages  wis  to  be 
mide  by  the  minislei  performing  the  ceremony  and  trani 
mitted  to  the  legistiar  The  measure  further  provided  tii  a 
general  register  office  in  London,  and  a  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  registration  disti  lets  ^ 

The  Marrnge  Bill  was  no  less  comprehensive.     The  mar- 
niges  of  members  of  the  Chuich  ot  England  were  Disacnt™- 
not  affected,  except  by  the  nece-sary  addition  of  a  Bi'rM 
en  il  registry      The  publication  of  bans,  or  license,  ^"'-  ^*^^' 
was  continued,  unless  the  parties  themselves  preferred  giving 
notice   to   a  registrar      The   marriages  of  dissenters  were 
allowed  to  be  solemnized  in  then  own  chapels,  registered  for 
that  purpose,  after  due  notice  to  the  registrar  of  tlie  district ; 
while  those  few  dissenters  who  desired  no  religious  ceremony, 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  ixix.  11. 
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were  enabled  to  enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  super- 
intendent registrar,^  Measure,  so  comprehensive  and  well 
considered,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. Every  religious  sect  was  satisfied :  every  ohjecl  of 
state  policy  attained.  The  church,  indeed,  was  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices;  but  she  made  them  with  noble 
liberality.  Her  clergy  bore  their  pecuniary  Iossps  with- 
out a  murmur,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord.  Fees 
were  cheerfully  renounced  with  the  services  to  which  they 
were  incident.  The  concessions,  so  gracefully  made,  were 
such  as  dissenters  had  a  just  right  to  tlaim,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  church  were  concerned  in  no  longer  with- 
holding. 

In  baptism  and  marriage,  the  offices  of  the  church  were 
DiHacntMS'  "**™  confined  to  her  own  members,  or  to  such  as 
buriUB  nought  Ihem  willingly.     But  in  death,  they  were 

htill  needed  hy  those  beyond  her  communion  The  church 
claimed  no  jurisdi  tl        a         f  h      n        nformist 

brethren ;  but  ev  y  p  h  bu  al  pi  was  h  .  The 
churchyard,  in  wh    h  ma  j  g  n    a  f    hu    hm  n  slept, 

was  no  less  sacred  tha  h  II  h  h  t  If  yet  here 
only  could  the  diss     t     h  Ih     list       t  n    pla  Having 

renounced  the  communion  of  the  church  while  \i\  ng,  he  was 
restored  to  it  in  death.  The  last  offices  of  Christian  burial 
were  performed  over  him,  in  consecrated  ground,  by  the 
clerg}'man  of  the  parish,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church.  Nowhere  was  the  painfuluess  of  schism  more  deep- 
ly fell,  on  either  side.  The  clergyman  reluctantly  performed 
the  solemn  service  of  his  church,  in  presence  of  mourners 
who  seemed  to  mock  it,  even  in  their  sorrow.  Nay,  some  of 
the  clergy,  —  having  scruples,  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
their  church, —  even  refused  Christian  burial  to  those  who 

1  liana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxii.  36T!  6  &  T  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  86,  amended 
by  1  Vict.  e.  ^.  In  1852  the  registration  of  chapels  for  all  other  pnrpoMS 
as  well  as  inarriagea  was  transferred  ta  the  registrar-genera!.  — 15  &  16 
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had  sot  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  ft  priest  in  holy 
orders.'  On  hi--  iide  the  dissenter  recoiled  from  the  conse- 
crated gi'ouiid  and  the  ofSces  of  the  church.  Bitterness  and 
discord  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  frowned  over  his 
ashes. 

In  country  pirisheo  thii  painfal  contact  of  the  church  with 
nonconformity  iias  unavoidable,  but  in  populous  towns,  dis- 
senters were  earnest  in  providing  themselves  with  separate 
burial-grounds  and  unconsecrated  parts  of  cemeteries.^  And 
latterly  they  have  further  sought  for  their  own  ministers  the 
privilege  of  performing  the  burial-service  in  the  parish 
churchyard,  with  the  permission  of  the  incumbent.'  In  Ire- 
land, ministers  of  all  denominations  have  long  had  access  to 
the  parish  burial-grounds,*  Such  a  concession  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  population  of  thai  coun- 
try to  the  church  ;  but  in  England,  it  has  not  hitherto  found 
favor  with  the  legislature. 

In  1834,  another  conflict  arose  between  the  church  and  dis- 
senters, when  the  latter  claimed  to  participate,  AdmiaaioQ  of 
with  churchmen,  in  the  benefits  of  those  great  ^^eSmr*? 
schools  of  learning  and  orthodoxy,  —  tlie  EngUsh  '"'"■  ^^^■ 
universities.  The  pasition  of  dissenters  was  not  the  same  in 
ijoth  universities.  At  Oxford,  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  had  been  required  on  matriculation,  since  1581 ;  and 
dissenting  students  had  thus  been  wholly  excluded  from  that 
university.  It  was  a  school  set  apart  for  members  of  the 
church.  Cambridge  had  been  less  exclusive.  It  had  admit- 
ted nouconformists  to  its  studies,  and  originally  even  to  its 
degrees.     But  since  1616,  it  had  required  subscription  on 

'  Kemp  V.  Wiebes,  1809,  Phil.,  iii.  264;  Escott  v.  Masten,  1842;  Notea 
of  E-ed.  Cosea,  i.  S52;  Titcbmarah  i>.  Chapmaa,  1814;  Jtnd.,  iii.  3T0. 

2  Lotal  Cemetery  Acta,  and  16  &  17  Vict-  c.  134,  §  7.  The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  having  refuaed  in  consecrate  a  cemeteiy  unless  the  unconBecrated 
part  was  separated  hy  a  wall,  the  le^slatnre  interfered  to  prevent  so  in- 
vidious a  separation.  — aO  &  21  Vict,  c,  81,  §  11. 

"  Feb.  leth  and  April  24th,  1861  (Sir  Morton  Peto);  Hans.  Deb.,  3i 
Ser.,  cisi.  660;  clxii.  lOSl;  May  2d,  1862;  JiiA,  clxvL  1189. 

i  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  25. 
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proceeding  to  degrees.  Diseenters,  whik  particip-il  ng  in  all 
lis -itndie  Here  di'larred  from  its  honors  and  endowments 
—  its  acholar  hip's  degrees  and  felIonship=  — and  from  any 
ebare  m  the  goveinment  of  the  un  \cr  itj  From  fins  ex 
elusion  re  ult  d  a  quasi  civil  di  ability  for  wh  ch  the  uni 
versities  were  not  responsible  The  inns  of  court  admitted 
griduites  to  the  bar  in  three  jeira  insleal  of  five  graduites 
articled  to  •»ttornejs  ne  e  admitted  to  practise  after  three 
years  tht.  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  admitted 
none  but  graduites  ai  fellon  s  The  LXtlusion  of  dissenters 
fiom  iimversitie-,  n  is  conhned  to  England  Since  1793,  the 
Umveraity  of  Dublin  had  been  thiown  open  to  Catholics  and 
dissenters  '  who  were  admitted  to  degrees  m  arts  and  medi- 
cine ind  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  there  was  no  test 
to  exclude  dissenters 

Several  petitions  concerning  these  claims  elicited  full  dis- 
Peb  ona  lo  cussion  in  boll!  Houses  Of  the  e  petitiono,  the 
iKHh  uousea  jj^^^j  remirkable  was  signed  by  sixty  three  mem- 
bers of  the  senite  of  the  University  of  Cambndge  distin- 
guished in  science  and  literature  and  of  eminent  position  in 
the  univers  ty  It  prayed  that  dissenters  should  be  admitted 
to  take  the  degrees  of  bachelor  masters  or  doctors  in  arts, 
March  siai  '•'"'  ^""^  P''J  "•  ^''^'  Grey  in  presenting  jt  to 
1*3*  tie  House  of  Tori     opened  the  case  ot  the  dis- 

senters in  1  wise  and  moderate  pLCcli  winch  mas  followed 
by  a  fair  discussion  of  the  conflieling  rights  of  the  church 
and  diisenters '  In  the  Commons  Mr  Spring  Rice  ably 
M8.rch''4th  represented  the  ease  of  the  dissenters  which  was 
also  supportel  by  Mr  Secretary  Stanley  and  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Goulburn  S  r  R  Ingli  and  Sir  Robert  Pee! '  Petitions 
agiinst  the  chiras  of  dissenters  were  il  o  d  cussed  particu- 
larlj  a  counter  petition  signed  bj  259  rfsident  members  of 
the  Universily  of  Cambridge  ' 

3  Ibid.,  570,  623,  674. 
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Apart  fiom  llie  cl  acus'^ions  to  which  theae  pelitions  ga\e 
nse  the  case  of  the  di  enter?  was  prpsented  in 
the  more  definite  shape  of  a  b  11  mtioduced  hj  ?".  ^''S 
Mr  George  Wood  ^  Against  the  admis  ion  of 
di  'enters  it  v.a,a  argued  thit  the  religious  educitioii  of  the 
univereiliea  must  either  be  interfered  with  or  else  imposed 
upfn  diBsenfers  It  would  introduce  rehgous  ]  acord  -ind 
con  trover-lies,  violate  the  statutes  of  the  univer  itiei  and 
clash  with  the  internal  di  cipline  of  the  difierent  colleges 
The  universities  were  in^t  luted  for  the  rehgious  te'ti.hing  of 
the  Church  of  Fngland  and  weie  corpoiationt  enjoj  ng 
charters  and  Acts  of  Pail  amenl  under  which  they  held  their 
authority  and  pinilegei  for  thai  purpose  If  the  dissenters 
deaired  a  belter  education  foi  themselve  they  were  nch  and 
zeilou  and  could  found  colleges  of  their  own  to  vie  with 
Oxford  and  Cimhridge  in  leirning,  pielj    ■jnd  disiinctioQ 

O0  the  oti  er  hand  it  w  as  contended  thit  the  admission  of 
diisentera  would  introduce  a  better  feeling  between  that 
body  and  the  church  Their  exclusion  was  imtating  and 
invidious  The  rehgioua  educition  of  the  universities  wis 
oae  of  learning  rather  thin  orthodoxy  and  it  was  more 
probable  that  dis  enters  would  become  attracted  to  the  church 
than  that  the  influence  of  (he  church  and  its  teachings  would 
be  impiired  by  ifaeir  pre  ence  in  the  universitie?  The  ex 
peuence  of  Cambridge  proved  thit  discipline  was  not  inter 
fered  with  by  their  admission  (o  its  studies  and  the  denial 
of  degrees  to  students  who  had  distinguished  themselves  was 
a  galling  d  squilification  upon  which  cl  urchmen  ought  not  to 
insist  The  example  of  Dublin  University  was  ilso  rehed  on 
whose  Protestant  character  had  not  been  affected,  nor  its  dis- 
cipline interfered  with,  by  the  admission  of  Roman  June  aotii. 
Catholics.  This  bill  being  warmly  espoused  by  the  entire 
liberal  party,  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  with  Juij-29th. 
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m  L  however,  it  waa  received 

Ih  at  t  was  sfrenuoualy  opposed 

A  C  ry    the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

D  W"       g  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and 

rem        L        M     ourne,  who  supported  the 

d  not  entirely  approve  of 

m  bjects  might  be  better  ef- 

tan  d  a  compromise  between 

f  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Th  d  ing  by  a  majority  of  one 

h    d 

N  e  just  claims  of  dissenters 

m  were  met,  without  trench- 

he  ancient  seats  of  leavn- 
the  University  of  London, 
—  Some  years  later,  the 

Oifrd  ca  endowments  of  the  older 

"^  ai  ®  interposition  of  Parlia- 

m  g  their  future  regulation, 

m  o  di^  te  s  e  e  ot  overlooked.  Provision 
waa  made  for  tlie  opening  of  halls,  for  their  collegiate  resi- 
dence and  discipline;  and  the  degrees  of  the  universities 
were  no  longer  withheld  from  their  honorable  ambition.* 

The  contentions  hitherto  related  have  been  between  the 
Bissenteis'  church  and  dissenters.  But  rival  sects  have  had 
ci^peisBiu,  their  contests;  and  in  1844  the  le^slature  inter- 
posed to  protect  the  endowments  of  dissenting 
communions  from  being  despoiled  by  one  another.  Decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 

1  On  second  reading— AypB.Sai;  Noes,  147.  On  third  reading  — Ayes, 
164;  Noes,  75.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  sxiii.  632,  63B. 

2  Contents,  85;  Non-contents,  18T.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxv.  815. 

=  Debates,  Murrh  36th,  1835;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  sxvii.  279;  London 
Univeisi^  Charters,  Nov.  1836,  and  Deo.  1837. . 

*  Osford  UniTeraily  Ad,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  43, 14,  &o.;  Cambridge 
University  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  ih,  &c.  These  degrees,  liowever, 
did  not  entitle  them  to  offices  hitherto  bold  by  churchmen. 
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might  claim  A  wide  field  was  here  opened  for  htigttion 
Ladj  Hewlej  s  trustees  had  been  diipo  sessed  of  their  prop 
erty  after  a  ruinous  contest  of  fourteen  year  In  the 
obscure  ■iiiai.la  ot  dissent  it  was  dflicult  to  tiace  out  the 
doctnml  vatiations  of  a  rehgious  found'ition  and  few  trus 
tees  feh  them  elves  secure  again=t  the  claims  of  nvala 
encouraged  at  once  by  the  love  of  gaiQ  and  by  relgiou^ 
ho'ftilitj  An  unfriendly  le^isliture  might  ha\e  looked  with 
complaccncj  upon  endowmeDls  wasted  and  iivalriea  embit 
tered  Dis'.ent  might  have  been  put  into  chincerj  without 
a  helping  hand  But  Sir  Eobeit  Peels  enlightened  chan 
celloi  Loid  Lyndhursl,  came  foiward  to  «tay  further  strite 
Hi'*  measure  pioMded  that  where  the  founder  hid  not  ex 
pressiy  defined  the  doctrines  or  form  of  worship  fo  he 
observed  the  usage  of  twentj  five  }eir9  should  giie  trustees 
a  title  to  their  endowment  "■  and  this  =olutioi  of  a  painlu! 
difliLiilty  was  accepted  hy  Parhiment  It  was  not  parsed 
without  strong  opposition  on  rehgious  grounds,  and  fiercp 
jealou  y  of  Unitarian  whose  endowments  hal  been  mo'it 
endangered,  but  it  was  in  tiuth  a  judicious  legil  r  form 
rither  thm  a  measuie  affecting  lehgious  libertj  ' 

In  the  «ame  spirit,  Parliament  has  lately  empowers  1  the 
trustee    of  endowel  a(.hoola  to  idmit  childien  of 
different  rehg  ous  denomin  itions    unless  the  deed  stools  Act 
of  foundation  expressly  limited  the  benefits  of  the 
endowment  to  the  church,  or  some  other  religious  i 
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Long  after  Parliament  had  frankly  recognized  complete 
Repeal  of  freedom  of  religious  worship,  many  intolerant 
relS™  ™  enactments  still  bore  witness  to  the  rigor  of  our 
HotBhip.  ia„8.  Liberty  had  been  conceded  so  gi-udgingly, 
and  closed  with  so  many  conditions,  that  the  penal  code  had 
not  yet  disappeared  from  the  statute-book.  In  1845,  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  enumerated  the  restraints  and 
penalties  whicli  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
legislature,*  And  Parliament  has  since  blotted  out  many 
repulsire  laws  affecting  tlie  religious  worship  and  education 
of  Roman  Catholic,  and  others  not  in  communion  with  the 
churth " 

The  church  honorablj  s^cquie  ced  m  those  just  and  neees 
Ohnrchnitis  sary  measmes,  which  secured  to  dissenters  liberty 
m  their  lehgious  worship  ^nd  mmiatiatioii'!,  and  exemption 
from  cimI  di  abihtie^  But  i  moie  senous  contention  had 
arisen  affecting  her  own  legal  righta,  her  position  as  the 
national  establi  hment,  ami  her  ancient  endowments  Dis 
sentera  refused  pajmcnt  of  chuich  lates  Many  sufiered 
impriaonment  or  distramt  of  then  goods,  rather  than  iiti  fy 
the  lawful  demands  ot  the  church  *  Others  more  practical 
and  sagaciou'!,  attended  vestiies,  and  resisted  the  imposi 
lion  of  the  annuil  rate  upon  the  parishioners  And  during 
the  progress  of  these  local  coiitcntion=  Parliament  was  ap 
pealed  to  by  dissenters  for  legi  lative  relief 

The  principles  involved  m  tlie  question  of  church  rate, 
priiwapiBs  while  diffeimg  in  several  material  points  Irom 
iimiiTed.  those  concerned  in  other  controveis  ei  between  the 
church  ind  di  eentei  ,  may  jet  be  rLferred  to  one  common 

1  First  Report  of  Crim.  Law  Commission  (Religious  Opinions),  1845. 

=  7&S  Vict.c:03;  Hans.  DeK,  3d  Ser.,  Ixsiv.  681;  Isxvi.  1165;  sa 
10  Vict.  c.  59;  Jbid.,  Isxxiii.  495.  Among  the  laws  repealed  by  Ihis  Act 
was  tlia  celebrated  statute  or  ordinance  of  Henry  III.,  "  pro  expulsione 

0  See  Debates,  July  301h,  1339;  July  2tth,  1840  (Thorogood's  case); 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlbc.  9S8;  Iv.  839.  Appendix  to  Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Chuicli  Bates,  13S1,  p.  606-645. 
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origin,  —  the  legal  recognition  of  a  national  churcli,  with  all 
the  rights  incident  to  such  an  estabhshraent,  in  presence  of 
a  powerful  hody  of  nonconformists.  By  the  common  law, 
the  parishioners  were  hound  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the 
parish  church,  and  provide  for  the  decent  celebration  of  ila 
services.  The  edifice  consecrated  to  puhlic  worship  was 
sustained  by  an  annual  rale,  voted  by  the  parishioners  them- 
selves assembled  in  vestry,  and  levied  upon  all  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  within  the  parbh,  according  to  their  ability.' 
For  centuries,  the  parishioners  who  paid  this  rate  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  They  gazed  with  reverence  on  the 
antique  tower  ;  hastened  to  prayers  at  the  summons  of  the 
aabbath-bells  ;  sat  beneath  the  roof  which  their  contributions 
had  repaired ;  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  which  their  liberality  had  provided.  The  rate  waa 
administered  by  lay  churchwardens  of  their  own  choice ;  and 
all  cheerfully  paid  what  was  dispensed  for  the  common  use 
and  benefit  of  all.  But  times  had  changed.  Dissent  had 
grown,  and  spread  and  ramified  throughout  the  land.  In 
some  parishes,  dissenters  even  outnumbered  the  members  of 
the  church.  Supporting  their  own  ministers,  building  and 
repairing  their  own  chapels,  and  shunning  the  services  and 
clergy  of  the  parish  church,  they  resented  the  payment  of 
the  church-rate  as  at  once  an  onerous  and  unjust  fax  and  an 
offence  to  their  consciences.  They  insisted  that  the  burden 
should  be  borne  exclusively  by  members  of  the  church. 
Such,  they  contended,  had  been  the  original  design  of  church- 
rate  ;  and  this  principle  should  again  be  recognized,  under 
altered  conditions,  by  the  stale.  The  church  stood  firmly 
upon  licr  legal  rights.  The  law  had  never  acknowledged 
such  a  distinction  of  persons  as  that  contended  for  by  dissent- 
ers; nay,  the  tax  was  chargeable,  not  so  much  upon  persons, 
as   upon   property ;  and  having   existed  for   centuries,   its 

1  Lyndwood,  53;  WLlkins'a  CoDcil.,  i.  253;  Coke's  2d  Inst,,  489,  653!  13 
Edw,  I.  (statute,  Cireumgtecte  agotis);  Sir  J.  Campbell's  Letter  to  Lord 
Stanley,  18ST;  Report  of  Commission  on  Eccl.  Court!,  1832, 
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amount  was,  in  truth,  a  deduction  from  rent.  If  dissenting 
tenants  were  relieved  from  its  payment,  their  landlords 
would  immediately  claim  its  equivalent  in  rental.  But,  above 
all,  it  was  maintained  that  the  fabric  of  lie  church  was 
national  property,  —  an  edifice  set  apart  by  law  for  public 
worship  according  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  opea  to  all, 
inviting  all  to  its  services,  and  as  much  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  as  a  public  museum  or  picture-gallery,  which 
many  might  not  care  to  enter,  or  were  unable  to  appreciate. 

Such  being  the  irreconcilable  principles  upon  which  each 
Loni  P^rty  took  its  stand,  contentions  of  increasing  bit- 

eohcm^ot  terness  became  rife  in  many  parishes,  —  painful 
Aprii'2Si  ™'  ^  churchmen,  irritating  to  dissenters,  and  a  re- 
ISM,  '  proach  to  religion.  In  1834,  Earl  Grey's  minis- 
try, among  its  endeavors  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
differences  between  the  church  and  dissenters,  attempted  a 
solution  of  this  perplexing  question.  Their  scheme,  as  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Althorp,  was  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
churcbrrate  an  annual  grant  of  250,000?.  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  for  the  repair  of  churches.  This  sum,  equal  to 
about  half  the  estimated  rate,  was  to  be  distributed  ratably 
to  the  several  parishes.  Church-rate,  in  short,  was  to  become 
national  instead  of  parochial.  This  expedient  found  no 
favor  with  dissenters,  who  would  still  be  liable  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  in  another  form.  Nor  was  it  aecepfable 
to  churchmen,  who  deemed  a  fixed  parliamentary  subsidy, 
of  reduced  amount,  a  poor  equivalent  for  their  esisting  rights. 
The  bill  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  having  merely  served  to 
exemplify  the  intractable  difiicultiesof  any  legislative  remedy.^ 

In  1837,  Lord  Melbourne's  government  approached  this 
Mr.  Spring  embarrassing  question  with  no  belter  success, 
fct  sowing™  Their  scheme  provided  a  fund  for  the  repair  of 
msISi'm!"''  <'1'^''<^1i^^  oil'  <*f  surplus  revenues,  to  arise  from  au 
1537.  improved  administration  of  church  lands.^     This 
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measure  might  well  satisfy  dis^enlers :  but  was  wholly  re- 
pudiated by  the  church,^  It  abandoned  church-rates,  to 
which  she  was  entitled  ;  and  appropriated  her  own  revenues 
to  purposes  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  She  enjoyed 
both  sources  of  income,  and  it  was  simply  proposed  to  de- 
prive her  of  one.  If  her  revenues  could  be  improved,  she 
was  herself  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Ihat  improvemenl,  for 
other  spiritual  objects.  If  church-rates  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered, she  claimiid  from  the  state  another  fund,  as  a 
reasonable  equivalent. 

But  the  legal  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  means  of  en- 
forcing them,  were  about  to  be  severely  contested 
by  a  long  course  of  litigation.  In  lfiS7,  a  ma-  Bnimtree 
jority  of  the  vestry  of  Bramtree  having  post- 
poned a  church-rate  for  twelve  months,  the  churchwardens 
took  upon  themselves,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate.  In  this  strange  proceeding 
Ihey  were  supported,  for  a  time,  by  the  Consistory  Court,* 
on  the  authority  of  an  obscure  precedent.^  But  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them,  by  prohibition,  from  col- 
lecting a  rale,  which  Lord  Denman  emphatically  declared 
fo  be  "  altogether  invalid,  and  a  church-rate  in  nothing  but 
the  name."  '  In  this  opinion  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chtmber  concurred'  Chief  Justice  Tmdal,  however,  in 
giving  the  judgment  of  this  court,  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
the  churchwardens,  and  a  minoiity  of  the  vestry  together, 
might  not  concur  in  gianting  a  late,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
p-irishioners  assembled  for  thit  purpose  This  suggestion 
wis  founded  on  the  prmciple  thit  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
who  refused  to  perform  their  dutj,  weie  lost  and  thrown 

1  Ann  Re^    1S3T,  p  85 

2  Velej  I.  Burder,  Noi.  IStli,  I8J7,  App.  to  Report  of  Clmroh  Bates 
Co.,  1851,  p.  601. 

a  Gandeni «.  Selby  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  1799. 
*  Lord  Denman'B  Judgment,  May  let,  1840  i  Border  ».  Veleyi  Adolph. 
and  Hlia,  xii.  344. 
5  Feb.  8ih,  1841;  Ibid.,  300. 
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away ;  while  the  minority,  in  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed duty  of  the  meeting,  represented  the  whole  number. 

This  subtle  and  technical  device  was  promptly  tried  at 
The  scwind  Braititree.  A  rate  being  again  refused  by  the 
^^'"Jm^  majority,  a  monition  was  obtained  from  the  Con- 
1*^^-  sistory    Court,   commanding   the    churchwardens 

and  parishioners  to  make  a  rate  accoi-ding  to  Jaw.^  In  obe- 
dience to  this  monition,  another  meeting  was  assembled ; 
and  a  rate  being  again  refused  by  the  majority,  it  was  imme- 
diately voted  in  their  presence  by  the  churchwardens  and 
minority.^  A  rate  so  impo-ed  ■was  of  course  re'fi'ited  The 
Consistory  Court  pronounced  it  illegal  the  Court  of  Arches 
adjudged  it  valid.  The  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench,  which 
had  scouted  the  authority  of  the  chuich wardens,  respected 
the  right  of  the  minority,  —  scarcely  less  equivocal,  —  to 
bind  the  whole  parish  ;  and  refused  to  stay  the  coiieciioo  of 
the  rate,  by  prohibition.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham 
ber  affirmed  this  decision.  But  the  Houfc  of  Lordi, —  su- 
perior to  the  subtleties  by  which  the  broad  principles  ot  the 
law  had  been  set  aside,  —  a-serted  the  unquestionable  nghts 
of  a  majority.  The  Braintiee  I'tte  which  the  \estry  had 
refused,  and  a  small  minoiity  had  assumed  to  levj,  wis  pro 
nounced  invalid.' 

This  construction  of  the  law  gi-avely  affected  the  rehttons 
iiH  effect  of  the  church  to  dissenters  From  thi^  time, 
righterf*tiie  church-rates  could  not  ptactically  be  riised  in  any 
chiiroh.  parish,  in  which  a  m'yontj  of  the  vestry  refused 
to  impose  them.  The  church,  having  an  abstract  le^al  title 
to  receive  them,  was  power!e>a  to  enforce  it.  The  legal 
obligation  to  repair  the  panah  eliurch  continued  ,  but  church 
rates  assumed  the  form  of  a  voluntary  contnbution,  rather 
than  a  compulsory  tax.  It  was  vain  to  threaten  piushionpis 
with  the  censures  of  ecelesusticil  courts,  aul  i  whole  piri=h 


June  22d,  1841. 

Julv  15th,  1841. 

Jurist,  xvii.  93i).     ( 

;iark'i 

1  House  of  Lords'  Cases. 

,  iv.  679-814. 
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with  excommunication.^  Such  processes  were  out  of  date. 
Even  if  vestries  had  lost  their  rights  by  any  forced  con- 
struction of  the  law,  no  rate  could  have  been  collected  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  parishioners.  The  example  of  Brain- 
tree  was  quickly  followed  Wherever  the  dissenting  bodj 
was  powerful  canvaifing  and  agitition  were  actively  con 
ducted,  until  in  18j9  church  rates  had  been  refu  ed  in  ni 
less  thaa  1525  p'tnshes  oi  districts '  This  was  a  senous 
inroad  upon  the  nghts  of  the  church 

While  dissenters  weie  thus  aclne  and  successful  la  their 
local  resistance  to  church  rates  they  were  no  less  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
strenuous  in  their  appeals  to  Paihament  for  kgia  ^°^"  ?L 
lative  relief  Government  having  vainly  sought 
the  means  of  adjusting  the  que  tion  in  iny  form  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  dissenters  organized  in 
extensive  igitation  for  the  totil  repeal  of  church  r-ite 
Proposals  for  exempting  di  senters  from  pijment  weie  re- 
pudiated by  both  parties  °  Such  a  comj  romi  e  h  as  regard 
ed  by  churchmen  ai  an  encourtgeraent  to  dissent  ind  b^ 
nonconformists  i',  deiogatorj  to  their  rights  and  pretensions 
as  independent  religious  bodies  The  first  htll  for  the  iboh 
tion  of  church  rates  was  introduced  in  1841  hy  Sir  John 
Easthope,  but  was  disposed  of  without  a  division.*  For  sei 
era!  years  similar  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Commons 
without  success.*  In  1855,  and  again  in  1856,  bills  for  this 
purpose  were  read  a  second  time  by  the  Commons,'  but  pro- 

1  Cliiirdi  RalBfl  Committee,  1861;  Dr.  Lushington'a  Et.,  0.2358-2365; 
Courtald's  Ev.,  Q.  489-491;  Pcitcliaril's  Ev.,  Q.  860,  651;  TerreH's  Ev.,  Q. 
1979-1982;  Dp.  Lusiiirgloii's  Ev.  befbte  Lords'  Committee,  1859. 

2  Pari.  Keturn,  Sess.  2, 1S59,  No.  T. 

=  On  Feb.  lltli,  1810,  a  motion  bj  Mr.  T.  Duncorabe  to  this  effect  was 
negatived  by  a  lai^e  m^'ority.  Ayes,  62;  Noes,  ,117.  — Ownni.  Joura., 
scv.  T4.  Again,  on  March  ISth,  1349,  an  amendment  to  the  same  pm^iOEC 
found  only  twenty  aupportere.  In  1852  a  bill  to  relieTe  dissenters  ftom 
the  rate,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pacfce,  was  withdrawn. 

'  May  aeth,  1841 ;  Comm.  Joum.,  xcvi.  345,  414. 

s  June  16111,  1842;  Comm.  Joum.,  xcvii.  386;  March  13th,  1849;  Ibid., 
civ.  134 ;  May  26th,  1353 ;  Ibid.,  cviii.  516. 

e  May  16th,  1855;  Ayes,  217;  Noes,  189,     Feb.  Sth,  1356;  Aye9,  231; 
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ceeded  no  further.  In  the  latter  year  Sir  George  Grey,  on 
behalf  of  ministera,  suggested  as  a  compromise  between  the 
contending  parties,  that  where  church-rates  had  been  discon- 
tinued in  any  parish  for  a  certain  period,  —  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  settled  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  —  the  parish 
should  be  exempted  from  further  liability.'  This  suggestion, 
iiowever,  founded  upon  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  law, 
was  not  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Parliament.  The  con- 
troversy continued;  and  at  length,  in  1858,  a  measure, 
brought  in  by  Sir  John  Trelawny,  for  the  total  abolition  of 
church-rates,  was  passed  by  tiio  Commons,  and  rejected  by 
the  Lords.^  In  1859,  another  eompromii^e  was  suggested, 
when  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  brought  in  a  hill  to  facilitate 
a  volantary  provision  for  church-rates  :  but  it  was  refused  a 
second  reading  by  a  large  majority.'  In  I860,  another  aboli- 
tion bill  was  passed  by  one  House  and  rejected  by  the  other.^ 
Other  compromises  were  suggested  by  friends  of  the 
^  ,  ,  church:^  but  none  found  favor,  and  total  aboli- 
fetor  ofUio  tion  was  still  insisted  upon  by  a  majonty  of  the 
Commons.  With  ministers  it  was  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  and  between  members  and  their  constituents,  a  source 
of  constant  embarrassment.  Meanwhile,  an  active  counter- 
agifation,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  began  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  divisions  ;  and  from  1858  the  ascendency 
of  the  anti-church-rate  parly  sensibly  declined."  Such  a  re- 
action was  obviously  favorable  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  dissenters,  on  terms  more  equitable  to  the  church  ; 

1  March  5th,  1850;  Hana,  Deb.,  3il  Ser.,  csl.  1900. 

!  The  third  reading  of  this  bill  waa  passed  on  Jnne  Slh  by  a  majority 
of  63:  Ayes,2E6;  Noes,  303.  — Comm.  Journ.,  csiii.  S16. 

0  March 8th,  1859.    Ayea.lTl;  Noea,  35i.~Comm.  Journ.,  ciiv.  66. 

*  The  third  reading  of  this  liill  iras  passed  by  a  miyoTtty  of  nine  only. 
Ajes,  235;  Koea,  226.  — Comin.  Jonm-,  cv.  208. 

6  Viz.  The  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  New- 
degat«,  and  Mr.  Hnbbard. 

«  In  18(51  (beyond  the  limits  of  this  hialory)  the  annual  bill  was  lost  on 
the  third  reading  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker;  and  in  18S2  by  a 
majority  of  IT. 
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but  IS  yet  the  conditions  of  such  an  adjustment  have  baffled 
the    agacity  of  Blatesmen 

While  these  vanous  contentions  were  raging  hetween 
ihe  church  and  other  rehgious  bodies  importint  gtataoftht 
changeji  were  in  j logre  a  in  the  cl  urch  and  in  ll  e  J^eSof 
rehgious  condition  ot  the  people  Tlie  church  '^'  """^ 
was  glowing  in  spiriluai  influente  ind  (emporil  rciources 
Dissent  was  making  advances  still  moie  runirkibie 

For  many  yeira  -ifter  the  accesaioa  of  Geoige  III  the 
church  continued  her  p^en  course,  with  little  dnnge  of  con 
dition  or  circum-slanct  '  &he  was  eDjojmg  a  tranquil,  and 
apparently  pi osperoui  exi>>tence  Favored  bj  the  state  and 
society  threatened  by  no  \i3ible  dingers  *  domimnt  over 
Catholics  and  diisenteis  and  feiring  no  ELSiults  upon  her 
power  or  privileges,  she  \\as  contei  ted  with  the  digniheJ 
security  of  a  national  eetabliahment  Ihe  more  learned 
(.huichraen  devoted  themsehes  to  classical  erud  lion  and 
scholjstiL  theology  thi,  parochial  clergy  to  an  easy  but  de 
eoiouB  performance  of  their  accustomed  duties  The  disci 
plmc  of  the  church  was  facile  and  indulgent  Pluralities 
and  nonresidence  were  freely  permitted,  the  ea  e  of  the 
clergy  bein^  more  regarded  than  the  spuilual  wellaie  of  the 
people  The  paison  iaimed  hunted  shot  the  squires  par 
tridges,  drank  his  poii  wine,  joined  in  the  friendly  rabber, 
and  franklj  entered  into  all  the  enjoyments  of  i  Lotintrj-hfe 
He  w  as  a  kind  and  hearij  man  ,  and  if  he  h  1 1  the  means, 
his  charity  was  open  handed  Eeady  U  the  nil  of  those 
who  sought  religious  consolation,  he  w  is  not  earnest  in 
searching  out  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock  Zeal  was  not 
expected  of  him  :  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  exact  it. 

Wluie  ease  and  inaction  characterized  the  church,  a  great 
change  was  coming  over  the  religious  and  social 
condition  of  the  people.  The  religious  movement,  uio  conaitton 
commenced    by    Wesley    and    Whltefield, "  was 
spreading  widely  among  the  middle  and  humbler  classes. 
An  age  of  spiritual  lethargy  was  passing  aivay ;  and  a  period 

1  Supra,  aiO.  ^  S«pra,  p.  311. 
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of  religious  emotion,  zeal,  and  activity  eommenclng.  At  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  the  country  was  attaining  an 
eitraoi-dinary  and  unprecedented  development.  The  church 
was  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  new  condilions  of  sociely. 
Her  clergy  were  slo  *  to  perce  \p  ll  em  11  d  when  pressed 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  t  me  they  could  not  suddenlj  a  sun  e 
the  character  of  m  s  onar  e  It  ■!  1  new  call  g  for 
which  their  training  an  1  Lai  ts  nfitled  then  and  tl  ej  1  id 
Sudacn  *°  ^'''P^  ™^"    l"'ex^n  ;  led  d  flicult  es     A  new  so- 

gtowih  of  oiety  wa,  ffro  t  ns  up  \ro  nd  them  w  il  start!  g 
suddenne  A  country  *  1  age  often  rose  as  if 
by  magic,  into  a  populous  to  vn  i  to  n  was  "iwollen  into  a 
huge  city.  Artisans  from  tl  e  loon  the  forge  and  the  m  ne 
were  peopling  the  1  ne  villey  an  1  tl  e  n  oor  How  was  ll  e 
church  at  once  to  embrace  a  pop  ious  and  strange  com 
munity  in  her  miniaCrat  ons  ^  The  j  an  h  chu  cl  woull  1  ot 
hold  them,  if  they  were  willing  to  come :  the  parochial  clergy 
were  unequal,  tn  number  and  in  means,  to  visit  them  in  their 
own  homes.  Spoliation  and  neglect  had  doomed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  to  poverty ;  and  neither  the  stale 
nor  society  had  yet  come  lo  their  aid.  If  there  were  short- 
comings on  their  part,  they  were  shared  by  the  state  and  the 
laity.  There  was  no  organization  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
local  wants,  while  population  was  outgrowino;  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  the  church.  The  field  which  was  becoming  too 
wide  for  her,  was  entered  upon  by  dissent ;  and  hitherto  it 
has  proved  too  wide  for  both."^ 

In  dealing  with  rude  and  industrial  populations,  the  clergy 
Causaaad-  labored  under  many  disadvantages  compared  with 
"^^la"^  other  sects,  —  particularly  the  Methodists,  —  by 
Si^t*"*     whom  they  were  environed.     However  earnest  in 

'  It  is  compnted  that  on  the  census  Sunday,  1S61,  6^88,294  persona  able 
to  attand  coligioua  worship  once  at  least,  were  wholly  absent.  And  it  has 
been  reckoned  that  in  Southwark  68  per  cent,  of  thepopulation  attend  no 
place  of  worship  whatever;  in  Sheffield,  63;  in  Oldham,  61J,  In  tliirty- 
fbur  great  towns,  embracing  a  population  of  3,9B3,46T,  no  less  than 
2,197,888,  or  521  percent,  are  said  to  attend  no  places  of  worship.  — Z)r, 
Hvme-i  £v.  before  Lords  tb.  on  Ckvrch  EaUi,  1859,  Q.  1290-1300. 
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their  calling,  they  were  too  much  above  workiagmen  in 
rank  and  education,  to  gain  (heir  easy  confidence.  They 
were  gentlemen,  generally  allied  to  county  families,  trained  at 
the  universities,  and  mingling  in  refined  society.  They  read 
the  services  of  the  church  with  grave  propriety,  and  pi-eached 
scholarlike  difcouraes  without  emphasis  or  passion.  Their 
well-bred  calmneas  and  good  taste  ministered  little  to  religious 
excitemenL  But  hard  by  the  village-church,  a  Methodist 
carpenter  or  blacksmith  would  address  his  humble  flock  with 
passionate  devotion  He  was  one  of  themselves,  spoke  their 
rough  dialect,  used  their  wonted  pi  rase  and  having  been 
himself  conveited  to  Methohsm,  deter  bed  his  oHnexperi 
ence  and  consolations  "Whj  can  wonler  thit  numbers  foi 
EOok  the  decoiou-i  monotony  of  the  church  i-eivice  for  the 
fervid  prajtrs  and  moving  exhotlitions  of  the  Method  at ' 
Among  the  more  enlightened  population  of  towns  the  cli,rgj 
had  formidable  rival")  in  a  higher  diss  of  nonconform'  t  min 
isters  who  attracted  congreg«itions  not  onlj  by  doctmie  con 
gennl  to  their  ftilh  and  sentiments,  but  by  a  more  impas 
sioned  eloquence  greilcr  warmth  and  earnestness  apluner 
language  and  cloaer  relat  ons  with  their  flocks  Ag^in  in 
the  VII  tation  ot  the  sick  disaent  hid  greater  resources  th  n 
the  church  Its  mmi  ters  were  inoie  familiar  with  th  r 
habits  and  lehgious  leelings  were  admitted  with  g  eiter 
freedom  to  their  homes  and  were  assisted  by  an  active  lay 
agency,  which  the  chuich  was  slow  to  imitate- 

Social  causes  further  contributed  to  the  progress  of  dissent. 
Many  were  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the  pres-  social  mnHes 
ence  of  their  superiors  in  station.  Farmers  and  "'  *'*"'■ 
shopkeepers  were  greater  men  in  the  meeting-house,  than  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  pulpit  and  the  squire's  pew.  Work- 
ingmen  were  glad  to  he  free,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  from 
the  eye  of  the  master.  It  was  a  comfort  to  be  conscious  of 
independence,  and  to  enjoy  their  devotions,  —  like  their 
sports,  —  among  themselves,  without  restraint  or  embarrass- 
ment.     Even  their  homely  dress  tempted  thera  from  the 
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church ;  as  rags  shut  out  a  lower  grade  from  public  worship 
altogether. 

In  Walc!,  there  was  yet  another  inducement  fo  tlissent. 
Kssent  In  Like  the  Irish  at  the  Reformation,  the  people  were 
W»lea  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  the  services  of 

the  church  were  too  often  performed.  In  many  parishes,  the 
English  liturgy  was  read  and  English  bermons  preached  to 
Welshmen.  Even  religious  consolationi  were  ministered 
with  difficulty,  in  the  only  language  familiar  fo  the  people. 


Addressed  by  nonconformist  teachers  in  their  own  tongu 

numbers  were  soo 

D    t  ■            d 

were  as  nothing          p 

d        h             t  11     bl     d      t 

They  followed  Wei  hm 

i-ith     th      d        t  ra    1    t  f 

themselves  out  ol         m 
From  these  comb     d 

—     1               d          1  — d 

Thf  church    sent  ma    1   d 

d       Th      h      hi    t      rab 

^~         from  he     f  Id 

d  f  i  d            bM      m  It     d 

™^''J--          among  h    gro 

1   p  1           1  y     d  h     m 

irations.     But  she  w 

f       k      by  h          k         I 

f  1  b 
Ap 

d 

1 

p  !     t    f 

p  1  t 

tl          ed 

intellccl,  and  influ  f  tl     co     t  y        d  tl    i  oo  d 

her  uncontested  htg       Nbl  dpp  fth 

soil,  were  her  zeal        d  si,  pi  d    1    rap  h    p    f 

sions,  liie  first  me    h     t.       d    mpl  y 

faithful     English    oc    y  h  Id  fas  t    ! 

spectability  freque  t  d  h       se 

the  middle  classes        d    h        1  I 

the  meeting-house     m        1     grew      h      d  pro  p  f 

sook  it  for  the  chu    h 

It  was  not  until       ly       thp  t       tryhth        1 

iitgenmition  and  clergy  of  the  church  were  awakened  to  a  sense 
ofihachutch.jjCdjgjj.  responsibiUties,  under  these  new  conditions 
of  society  and  religious  feeling.  Startled  by  the  outburst  of 
infidelity  in  France,  and  disquieted  by  the  encroachments  of 
dissent,  —  they  at  length  discovered  that  the  church  had  a 
new  mission  before  her.  More  zeal  was  needed  in  her  min- 
isters :  better  discipline  and  organization  in  her  government : 
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new  resources  in  her  establishment  The  means  she  bad 
must  be  de\aloped;  and  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and 
laity  must  be  invoked,  to  combat  the  difficulties  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  The  church  of  the  sixteenth  century 
must  be  adapted  to  the  popubilion  and  needs  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

The  iirst  efforts  made  for  the  regeneration  of  the  church 
were  not  very  vigorous,  but  they  were  in  the  right  direction. 
In  1803,  measures  were  passed  to  restrain  clerical  farming, 
to  enfoi'ce  the  residence  of  incumbents,  and  to  encourage  the 
building  of  churches.^ 

Fifteen  years  later,  a  comprehensive  scheme  was  devised 
for  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches  in 
jKipulous  places.  The  disproportion  between  the  BaiWuigAci, 
means  of  the  church  and  the  growing  population 
was  becoming  more  and  more  evident ; '  and  in  1818  pro- 
vision was  made  by  Parliament  for  a  systematic  extension 
of  church  accommodation .  Eelying  mainly  upon  local  lib- 
erality, Pai'liament  added  contributions  from  the  public  rev- 
enue, in  aid  of  the  building  and  endowment  of  additional 
churches."  Further  encouragement  was  also  given  by  the 
remission  of  duties  upon  building  material*.* 

The  work  of  church  extension  was  undertaken  with  ex- 
emplary zeal.     The  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who 
had  raised  churches  in  every  village  throughout  lemiipa, 
the  land,  was  emulated  by  (he  laity,  in  the  present    "^ '" 
centurj,  who  provided  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  own 
time.     Kew  churches   arose  everywhere  among  a  growing 

1  43  Geo.  ni.  c.  84, 108;  nod  see  Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  SBa, 
985. 

'^  Lord  Sidmontli's  Life,  iii.  133;  Eetunis  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
1811. 

3  58  Geo.  IH.  c.  45;  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  72,  &o.  One  million  was  voted  in 
1S13,  and  600,000^  in  1334.  Exchequer  bill  loans  to  about  the  same 
ainonnt  were  also  made —  Forter'e  Frogreaa,  B13. 

>  In  1S3T  Iheee  remissions  had  amoanted  to  lT0,561t. ;  and  tVom  183T  to 
1846,  to  165,778;.  —  Pari.  Papers,  1838,  Ho.  326 ;  184S,  No.  322. 
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and  prosperous  population     piri«hts  wire  divided ,  and  en- 
dowments found  for  thousands  of  additional  clergj  ' 

The  poorer  cleioj  have  ilso  received  much  welcome  as- 
siafance  from  augmtnt  itioas  of  the  fund  known  as 

iromdHits  of   Queen  Anne's  bounty "     Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  re- 
thechoreli  ,        ,  ,  ,  ,  n     . 

mars,  that  the  general  opulence  of  the  eonnfry 
ha*!  contnbuted  in  another  form,  to  the  poorer  benefices. 
La:^  numbers  of  clergy  have  added  their  pruile  resources 
to  the  scant  endowments  of  their  cure*!,  ind  with  i  noble 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self  sacrifice,  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  seriict  of  the  church 

While  the  exertions  ot  the  church  nere  thus  encouraged 
EtciaBianticai  by  public  and  prnate  libciahtj,  the  legislature 
re.ennca  ^^  demising  meins  for  developing  the  existing 
re'^ourcea  of  the  establishment  lis  levenues  were  large, 
but  ill  administered  and  unequilly  distiihuted  Notwith- 
standing the  spoliations  ot  ibe  sisteenlh  century,  the  net  rev- 
enues amounted  to  3,490,497?  ,  of  which  435,046?  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  bishops  and  other  digniliries  ,  while  many 
iniumbcnts  derived  i '^einty  pittance  Irom  the  ample  patri- 
monj  of  the  church  °  Sound  policy,  ind  the  interests  of  tho 
EiTiesaaicai  church  herself  demindcd  sn  improved  manage- 
ieS6  ment  and  distnbution  rf  (hia  great  income;   and 

1  Between  1801  Hnd  1331  about  file  hundred  ihnnhea  were  built  at  an 
e-^pense  ot  3  000  OOil  In  twenty  jeara  ftoni  1831  to  1851  more  than  two 
thomand  new  cbunjiea  were  erected  at  an  e-^yense  exteadrng  6O0l),O0O(. 
In  this  whole  period  of  tiftj  jears,  2,529  churches  were  built  at  an  ex(>enae 
of  9,087,OOOL,  of  which  l,6ti3,129i.  were  contributed  from  public  funds, 
and  7,-123,571(.  from  private  benefactions.  —  Censua,  1861,  Religions  Wor- 
ship, p.  xxsix.j  nee  also  Lords'  Debate,  May  11th,  1854.  — Hans.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,  cixaiii.  163.  Between  1801  and  1858,  it  appears  that  3150  churches 
had  been  bnilt  at  an  expense  of  11,000,0001  — Lords' Report  on  Spiritual 
Deatitulion,  1858;  Cotton's  Ev.,  Q.  141. 

s  2  &  3  Anne,  o.  11;  1  Geo.  I.  at.  2,  c.  10;  45  Geo.  liL  c.  81;  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.  c  IB,  &c.  From  1809  to  1820,  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty  distributed  no  less  than  l,O0O|0O0(.  to  the  poorer  clergy.  From 
April  6th,  1831,  to  Dec.  31sl,  1835,  they  disbursed  687,342(.  From  18B0 
to  1880  inclusive,  they  distributed  Q,509,T4T2. 

'  Report  on  Eccle^astical  Duties  and  Eevenues  Comm.,  1831. 
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in  1835  a  commia  ion  wis  constilute  1  whii-h  in  five  sue- 
eeasive  report  recommended  nuroeious  eccle'-i  I'tical  re- 
forms. In  1836  tl  e  eccle?  asl  <,i\  commisaioners  were  incor- 
porated,^ with  power  to  piepare  schemea  foi  cirrjing  these 
recommendations  into  efiect  Many  refoim^  n  the  church 
estabhshmei  f  were  'lfterw^rd^  banctionLct  ty  Pailiament. 
The  boundines  of  the  =everal  d  oce  cs  were  revised  the 
sees  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph  were  con- 
solidated into  two,  and  the  new  sees  of  Manchester  and  Ripon 
created :  the  episcopal  revenues  and  patronage  were  read' 
justed.^  The  establishments  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  were  reduced,  and  their  revenues  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution.  And  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  church,  accruing  from  all  these  reforms,  have  since 
been  applied,  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  to 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  other  purposes  de- 
signed to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  church,'  At  the  same 
time  pluralities  were  more  effectually  restrained,  and  resi- 
dence enforced,  among  the  clergy,' 

In  extending  her  ministrations  to  a  growing  community, 
the  church  has  further  been  assisted  from  other  p^„j^ 
sources.     Several  charitable  societies  have  largely  munificonce. 
contributed  to  this  good  work,'  and  private  munificence  — 

1  8  &  7  Will.  IV.  0.  TT.  Tbe  constitution  of  (he  commissioners  was 
altered  in  1840  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113 ;  1*  &  15  Vict.  c.  104 ;  23  &  31  Vict, 
c.  124. 

1  See  S  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  17;  3  &  4  Vict,  c  IIJ 

K  In  1360,  no  lets  than  1383  benefices  and  districts  bad  been  augmented 
and  endowed,  out  of  tbe  common  fund  of  tbe  commiaaioners,  to  the  extcht 
of  9S,9UOJ.  a  yeai;  to  which  bad  been  added  land  and  titlie  lent-chargs 
amounting  to  miOl  a  year.  —  14th  Report  ot  Commiaaioners,  p  5. 

*  1  &  3  Vict.  c.  106.    . 

*  In  twenty-flve  years,  the  CImrch  Pastoral  Aid  Society  raised  and  ex- 
pended 7l6,^4t,  by  which  1015  pariahes  were  aided  In  twenly-fooi 
years  tlie  Additional  Curates  Society  raised  and  ejcpended  531,1102.  In 
thirty-three  yeara  the  Church  Building  Society  expended  68D,233f.,  wtiich 
was  met  by  a  further  expenditure,  ou  the  part  of  the  public,  of  4,461|406/. 
—  Bfporii  ofthtie  Societietfai- 1861. 

Independently  of  diocesan  and  other  local  Eocieties,  the  aggregate  fiinda 
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in  an  age  not'  less  remarkable  for  its  pious  cliarity  than  for 
its  opulence  —  has  nobly  supported  the  zeal  and  devolion  of 
the  clergy. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  church,  however,  were  de- 
rived  from  tithes ;  and  these  continued  to  be  col- 
muiaiion,  lected  by  the  clergy,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
'  "  in  kind."  The  parson  was  entitled  to  the  farm- 
er's tenth  wheat-sheaf,  his  tenth  pig,  and  hia  tenth  sack  of 
potatoes !  This  primitive  custom  of  the  Jews  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  a  civilized  age.  It  was  vexatious  to  the  farmer, 
discouragmg  to  agrioullure,  and  invidious  to  the  clergy.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  land  was  tithe-free :  and  tithes  were 
often  the  property  of  lay  impropriators ;  yet  the  church  sus- 
tained all  the  odium  of  an  aaliquafed  and  anomalous  law. 
The  evil  had  long  been  acknowledged.  Prior  to  the  Acts  of 
Elizabeth  restraining  alienations  of  church  properly,^  land- 
owners had  purchased  esemption  from  tithes  by  (he  transfer 
of  lands  to  the  church ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  particular 
custom  prevailed,  known  as  a  modus,  by  which  payment  of 
tithes  in  kind  had  been  commuted.  The  Long  Parliament 
had  designed  a  more  general  commutalion.^  Adam  Smith 
and  Paley  had  pointed  out  the  injunous  operation  of  tithes ; 
and  the  latter  had  recomracnded  their  conversion  into  corn- 
rents.'  This  suggestion  having  been  carried  out  in  some 
local  enclosure  bills,  Mr,  Pitt  submitted  lo  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1731,  the  propriety  of  its  general  adop- 
tion :  but  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  his 
wise  counsels  were  not  accepted.'  It  was  not  for  more 
than  forty  years  afterwards,  that  Parliament  perceived  Ihe 
necessity  of  a  general  measure  of  commutation.     In   1633 

of  religions  societies  connected  witii  the  churcli  amounted,  in  18ol,  to  up- 
wards of  400,OOlM.  a  year,  of  which  250,000i.  was  applied  to  tbreign  mis- 
(dons —  Censns  of  1863,  Eeli^ons  Worehip,  p.  xli. 

1  lEliz.  C.19;  13E!Jz.  c.  10, 

S  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.,  iL  861. 

8  Moral  and  Pohtiea!  Philosophy,  ch.  sii, 

*  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  131. 
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and  18S4,  Lord  Althorp  submitled  imperfect  schemes  for  coq- 
sideration ; '  and  in  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  meas- 
ure to  facilitate  voluntary  commutation,  which  was  obviously 
inadequate.'  But  in  1836  a  measure,  more  comprehensive, 
was  framed  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  and  accepted 
by  Parliament.  It  provided  for  the  general  commulation  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land,  payable  in  money, 
but  varying  according  to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  seven 
preceding  years.  Voluntary  agreements  upoa  this  principle 
were  first  encouraged ;  and  where  none  were  made,  a  com- 
_._!  ._.-  .a>.  ..._.i  t._  commissioners  appointed 

is  statesmanlike  measure 
1  entire  commulation  of 
very  parish  in  England 
,he  Eeformation,  has  the 
urity.  All  disputes  be- 
ers, in  relation  to  tithes, 
intified  with  those  o£  the 
mutably  upon  the  land 

e  various  measures  the 
1  infiuence  by  . 

/ed  her  from 
I  and  added  to  ber  tem- 
zeal  aad  activity  worthy 
ler  clei^y,  —  earnest,  in- 
—  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 

ns.  Dob.,  3d  Ser.,  svii.  281; 


ti.l85;  6&7Wai,  IT.C.71; 
7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Yict.  0.69;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.G*!  2&  S  Vict.  c.  32;  S^&e 
Vict  c.  54;  9  &  1ft  Vict  e.  73 ;  10  &  11  Tict  c  lOi;  H  &  15  Vict.  c.  63. 

'  In  Feb.  1851,  the  commissioners  reported  tiiat  "  tiie  great  worii  of  com- 
mutation  is  substarliaily  aciiieTed."  — 1851,  No.  [1325].     In  1853,  they 
speali  of  ftirmai  difficulties  in  aliout  one  iiundred  cases.— 18^  Na.  [i*4T). 
VOL.  II.  3T 
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vancing  enlightenment  of  their  age  They  have  labored, 
with  aU  Iheir  mtans  ind  influence,  in  the  education  of  the 
people  ,  and  have  joined  heartily  nith  laymen  in  promoting, 
by  secular  agencies,  the  cultnation  and  moral  welfare  of  so- 
ciety At  oni,  time  there  seemed  danger  of  further  schisms, 
springing  from  contros  ersie^  whicli  had  been  truitfnl  of  evil 
at  the  Reiormition  The  high  church  party  leaning,  as  of 
old,  to  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  Catholic  worship,  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  perceived  in  every  symbol 
of  the  Eomish  church  a  revival  of  her  errors  and  supersti- 
tions. But  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the  clergj'  waa  hap- 
pily tempered  by  the  moderation  of  others,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  laity ;  and  schism  was 
averted.  Another  schism,  arising  out  of  the  Gorlmm  con- 
troversy, was  threatened  by  members  of  (he  evangelical,  or 
low  church  party;  but  was  no  less  happily  averted.  The 
fold  of  the  church  has  been  found  wide  enough  to  embrace 
many  diversities  of  doctrine  and  ceremony.  The  convic- 
tions, doubts,  and  predilections  of  the  sixteenth  century  still 
prevail,  with  many  of  later  growth;  but  enlightened  church- 
men, without  absolute  identity  of  opinion,  have  been  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  same  i-eligious  communion,  — just  as  citi- 
zens, divided  into  political  parties,  are  yet  loyal  and  patriotic 
members  of  one  state.  And  if  the  founders  of  the  reformed 
church  erred  in  prescribing  too  strait  an  uniformity,  the 
wisest  of  her  rulers,  in  an  age  of  active  thought  and  free 
discussion,  have  generally  shown  a  tolerant  and  cautious 
spirit  in  dealing  with  theological  controversies.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  have  also  striven  to  give  breadtii  to  her  articles 
and  liturgy.  Never  was  comprehension  more  politic.  The 
time  has  come,  when  any  serious  schism  might  bring  ruin  on 
the  church. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  of  the  church,  what  have 
Ppogress  of  been  the  advances  of  dissent  ?  "We  have  seen  how 
'^^™"'-  wide  a  field  lay  open  to  the  labors  of  pious  men. 
A  struggle   had   to  be  maintained  between  religion   and 
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heathenism  in  a  Chrisfian  land  ;  and  in  this  struggle  d!s- 
Benfers  long  bore  Ihe  foremost  part.  They  were  at  once 
preachers  and  missionaries.  Their  wurlt  prospered,  and  in 
combating  ignorance  and  sin,  they  grew  into  formidable 
rivals  of  the  church.  The  old  schisms  of  the  Reformation 
had  never  lost  iheir  vitality.  There  had  been  prosecution 
enough  to  alienate  and  provolte  nonconformists  :  but  not 
enough  to  repress  them.  And  when  they  started  on  a  new 
career  in  the  last  century,  they  enjoyed  toleration.  The  doc- 
trines for  which  many  had  formerly  suffered  were  now  freely 
preached,  and  found  crowds  of  new  disciples.  At  the  same 
time,  freedom  of  worship  and  discussion  favored  the  growth 
of  other  diversities  of  faith,  ceremonial,  and  discipline. 

The  later  history  of  dissent,  of  its  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment, its  marvellous  activity  and  resources,  g^^jj^y^i^j 
is  to  be  read  in  its  statistics.  Tiie  church  in  ex-  diBeent 
tending  her  ministrations  had  been  aided  by  the  state,  and  by 
Ihe  liberality  of  her  wealthy  flocks.  Dissent  received  no 
succor  or  encouragement  from  the  state ;  and  its  disciples 
were  generally  drawn  from  the  less  opulent  classes  of  society. 
Yet  what  has  it  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  In  1801,  the  Wesleyans  had  825  chapels  or  places  of 
worship :  in  1951,  they  had  the  extraordinary  number  of 
11,007,  with  sittings  for  2,194,298  persons!  The  original 
connection  alone  numbered  1034.  ministers,  and  upwards  of 
18,000  lay  or  local  preachers.  In  1801,  the  Independents 
had  914  chapels:  in  1851,  they  had  3244,  with  sittings  for 
1,067,760  members.  In  1801,  the  Baptists  had  652  places 
of  worship  :  in  1851,  they  had  2789,  with  sittings  for  752,- 
346.  And  numerous  other  religious  denominations  swelled 
the  ranks  of  Protestant  dissent. 

The  Eoman  Catholics, —  forming  a  comparatively  small 
body,  —  have  yet  increased  of  late  years  in  numbers  and 
activity.  Their  chapels  grew  from  346  in  1824,  to  574  in 
1851,  with  accommodation  for  186,111  persons.  Between 
1841  and  1853  their  religious  houses  were  multiplied  from 
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17  to  88  ;  and  their  priests  from  557  to  875.  Tlieir  flocks 
have  naturally  been  enlai^d  by  considerable  numbers  of 
Irish  and  foreigners  who  Lave  settled,  with  their  increasing 
families,  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amounting  in 
=.  ■  ■.  ,  1851  to  17,927,609,  there  were  34467  places  of 
piacosot  worship,  of  which  14,077  belonged  to  the  church 
of  England,  Accommodation  was  provided  for 
9,467,738  persons,  of  whom  4,922,412  were  in  the  establish- 
ment. On  the  30th  of  March,  4,428,338  attended  morning 
service,  of  whom  2,371,732  were  members  of  the  church.* 
Hence  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were  7,546,948  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  habitually  attending  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  4,466,266  nominal  members  rarely,  if  ever, 
attending  the  services  of  their  church.  These  two  classes 
united,  formed  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
same  computation  reckoned  2,264,324  Wesleyans,  and  610,- 
786  Roman  Catholics.^  The  clergy  of  the  established  church 
numbered  17,320  :  ministers  of  other  communions,  6405.' 

So  vast  an  increase  of  dissent  has  seriously  compromised 
the  position  of  the  church  as  a  national  establish- 
the  chnrch  mcnt.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  present  generation 
have  grown  up  out  of  her  communion.  But  her 
power  is  yet  dominant.  She  holds  her  proud  position  in  the 
slate  and  society :  she  commands  the  parochial  organization 
of  the  country  :  she  has  the  largest  share  in  the  education  of 
the  people  ;  *  and  she  has  long  been  straining  every  nerve  to 

■  Conana  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Religious  Worship.  The  progressive 
increase  of  dissent  is  curiously  illustrafed  by  a  return  of  temporary  and 
permanent  places  of  worship  registered  in  decennial  periods.  —  I*iirl.  Paper, 
1853,  No.  166. 

2  Dr.  Hume's  Er.  before  Lords'  Co.  on  Cburcb  Eatfs,  1859,  Q.  1291,  and 
map.  Independents  and  Baptists  together  are  set  down  as  9S  per  cent., 
and  otjier  sects  6i  on  the  population. 

*  Census  18B1 :  occupations,  table  37. 

<  In  1860  she  received  about  T7  per  cent,  of  tlie  education  grant  ftom 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  of  1,619,312  pupils  in  day-schools,  she  had  no  less 
than  1,187,086  \  wliilo  of  Sunday-school  pupils  dissenters  had  a  majority  of 
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exlend  her  influence  The  triJitiuns  and  sentiment  of  the 
nation  aie  on  her  side  And  while  she  compnseti  a  united 
body  of  faithful  members,  dissenters  are  divided  into  upwardi 
of  one  hundted  different  seels,  or  congregations,  without  sym- 
pathy or  cohe-ion,  and  differing  in  doctrines,  pohty  and  forms 
of  worship  beets,  not  bound  by  subsciiplion  to  any  articles 
of  faith,  hive  been  rent  asunder  bj  achiams  The  Wesley- 
ans  have  been  broken  up  into  nine  divisions  ^  the  Baptists 
into  five.^  The-e  diacordint  elements  of  dissent  have  often 
been  united  in  opposition  to  the  church,  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  common  to  them  all.  But  every  act  of  toleration 
and  justice,  on  the  part  of  tUe  state,  has  tended  to  dissolve  the 
combination.  The  odium  of  bad  laws  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  church ;  and  her  position  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
reversal  of  a  mistaken  policy.  Nor  has  the  church  just  cause 
of  apprehension  from  any  general  sentiment  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  nonconformists.  Numbers  fre- 
quent her  services,  and  are  still  married  at  her  altars."  The 
Wesleyans,  dwelling  just  outside  her  gates,  are  friends  and 
neighbors,  rather  than  adversaries.  The  most  formidable 
and  aggressive  of  her  opponents  are  the  Independents. 
With  them  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  in  religion  is  a  pri- 
mary article  of  faith.  They  condemn  all  church  establish- 
ments ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  the  foremost  example 
to  be  denounced  and  assailed. 

Whatever  the  future  destinies  of  the  church,  the  gravest 
reflections  arise  out  of  the  later  development  of  g^^^^i^^^  ^^ 
the  Keformation.     The  church  was  then  united  {^"j^rlil^" 
to  the  state.     Her  eonvocalion,  originally  depen-  "'■"■ 

300,000.  — Rep.  of  Edncation  Com.,  1881,  p.  693,  59^!  Bishop  of  London's 
Charge,  1863,  p.  36. 

1  The  Original  Connection,  Hew  Connection,  Primitive  Methodists,  Bible 
Cliri9tian9i  Wesl^yan  Methodist  Association,  Independent  Methodists, 
Wesleyan  Reformers,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's  Connection. 

2  General,  Particnlar,  Seye 
»  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  m 

of  Registrar  Gen.,  1863,  p.  vi 
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dent,  has  since  lost  all  but  a  nomitial  place  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  realm.  And  what  have  hecome  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  legislature,  which  directs  the  go vemmeni, 
discipline,  revenues,  ray  even  the  doctrines,  of  the  church  ? 
The  Commons,  who  have  attained  a  dominant  authority,  are 
representatives  of  England,  —  one  tliird  nonconformist,  — 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  of  Catholic  Ireland.  In  the 
union  of  church  and  state  no  such  anomaly  had  been  fore- 
seen; yet  has  it  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, followed  by  the  consolidation  of  these  realms  and  the 
inevitable  recognition  of  rtl'gious  liberty  in  a  free  state 

However  pamiul  the  history  of  religious  schisms  and  con 
iBfinenMof  flicts,  they  have  not  been  without  countervailmg 
pdit^"^'"'  "'*■'  They  h  ive  extended  religious  instruction, 
liberty  g^^  favored  political  bberty      If  the  churcb  and 

dissenters,  uniti,d  have  been  unequal  to  meet  the  spmtual 
needs  of  this  populous  land,  —  i^hat  could  the  church,  alone 
and  unaided,  hive  accomplished  ^  Even  if  the  re-ources 
of  dis'-ent  had  been  plaLLd  in  hei  hands,  nvalry  would  Ime 
leen  wanting,  which  has  stimulated  the  zeul  of  both 
Liberty  owes  much  to  echism  It  brought^  down  the  high 
pretogatives  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  in  later  times, 
has  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  many  popular  movements 
The  undivided  power  of  the  church,  united  to  thai  of  the 
crown  and  aristocracy,  might  have  ptoved  too  sironj;  for  the 
people  But  while  she  was  weakened  by  dis&ent,  a  popular 
party  was  growing  up,  opposed  to  the  close  political  organiza- 
tion with  which  she  was  associated.  Thispartj  wasnatuially 
joined  by  dissenters ,  and  they  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 

The  church  and  dissenleis,  generallj  opposed  on  political 
questions  affecting  religion,  have  been  prompt  to 
make  common  cause  agamst  the  church  of  Eome 
I  same  strong  spiiit  of  Prole-tanti  m  which 
united  them  in  resistance  to  James  II  and  hl^,  House,  hi 
since  brought  them  together  on  other  occa-.ions      Dissenters 
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while  seeking  justice  for  themselves,  bad  been  no  friends 
to  Catbotic  emancipation ;  and  were  far  more  hostile  than 
churobmen  to  the  endowment  of  Maynootb.'-  And  in  1851, 
they  joined  the  church  in  resenting  an  aggressive  movement 
of  the  Pope,  which  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the  Protestant 
people  of  England. 

For  some  lime  irritation  had  been  growing,  in  the  popular 
mind,  against  the  church  of  Home.  The  activity  of  the 
priesthood  was  everywhere  apparent.  Chapels  were  built, 
and  religious  houses  founded.'  A  Catholic  cathedral  waa 
erecfed  in  London.  Sisters  of  mercy,  in  monastic  robes, 
offended  the  eyes  of  Protestants.  Tales  of  secret  proselyt- 
ism  abounded.  No  family  was  believed  to  be  safe  from  the 
designs  of  priests  and  Jesuits.  Protestant  heiresses  had 
taken  the  veil,  and  endowed  convents :  wives  of  Protestant 
nobles  and  gentlemen  had  secretly  renounced  the  faith  in 
which  their  marriage  vows  were  given  :  fathers,  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  disinherited  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  satisfy 
the  extortion  of  confessors.  Young  men  at  Oxford,  in  train- 
ing for  the  church,  had  been  perverted  to  Komanism.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  church  herself,  the  tractarian,  or  high 
church  clergy,  were  reverting  to  ceremonies  associated  with 
that  faith  ;  and  several  had  been  gained  over  to  the  church 
of  Eome.  While  Protestants,  alarmed  by  these  symptoms, 
were  disposed  to  over-estimate  their  significance,  the  ultramon- 
tane party  among  the  Catholics,  encouraged  by  a  trifling  and 
illusory  success,  conceived  the  extravagant  design  of  reclaim- 
ing Protestant  England  to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  September,  1850,  Pope  Pius  IX,  persuaded  that  the 
time  had  come  for  asserting  his  ancient  pretensions  >j^^  popo-a 
within  this  realm,  published  a  brief,  providing  for  i"ief,i860, 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  England,  Hitherto  the 
church  of  Rome  in  England  had  been  superintended  by  eight 
vicars  apostolic  ;  but  now  the  Pope,  considering  the  "already 
large  number  of  Catholics,"  and  "  how  the  hindrances  which 

1  See  infro,  p.  455.  '  See  siipra,  p.  419. 
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Stood  in  (he  way  of  the  spreadiog  of  the  Catholic  faith  are 
daily  being  removed,"  saw  fit  to  establish  "  the  ordinaiy  form 
of  episcopal  rule  in  that  kingdom ; "  and  accordingly  divided 
the  country  into  one  metropolitan,  and  twelve  episcopal  sees. 
And  to  hia  archbishop  and  bishops  he  gave  "  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops, 
in  other  states,  have  and  use,  according  to  the  common  or- 
dinances of  the  sacred  canons  and  apostolic  constitutions." 
Kor  did  the  brief  omit  to  state  that  the  object  of  this  change 
was  "  the  wellbeing  and  advancement  of  Catholicity  through- 
out England." ' 

This  was  followed  by  a  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his 
(^rAi  appointment  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  exult- 

wiHenian's     ing  in  the  supposed  triumph  of  his  church.  "  Tour 

beloved  country,"  said  he,  "  has  received  a  place 
among  the  fair  churches  which,  normally  constituted,  form  the 
splendid  aggregate  of  Catholic  communion  :  Catholic  England 
has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament, 
from  which  its  light  had  long  vanished,  and  begins  now  anew 
its  course  of  regularly  adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of 
unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigor."  ^ 
The  enthronization  of  the   new  bishops    was    celebrated 

with  great   pomp ;  and    exultant    sermons  were 
bishops         preached  on  the  revival  of  the   Catholic  church. 

In  one  of  these.  Dr.  Newman,  —  himself  a  recent 
convert,  —  declared  that  "the  people  of  England,  who  for 
BO  many  years  have  been  separated  from  the  see  of  Bome, 
are  about,  of  their  own  will,  to  be  added  to  the  hoiy  church." 
No  acts  or  language  could  have  wounded  more  deeply  the 
Popular  traditional  susceptibilities  of  the  English  people, 
imngnsuoii.  Pqc  three  hundred  years,  the  papal  supremacy 
had  been  renounced,  and  the  Romish  faith  held  in  abhor- 
rence. Even  diplomatic  relations  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  States,  —  as  a  temporal  prince,  —  had  uniil  lately 
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been  forbidden.^  And  now  the  Pope  had  assumed  fo  parcel 
out  the  realm  into  Romish  bishoprics,  aad  to  embrace  the 
whole  community  in  his  jurisdiction.  Never,  since  the  Popish 
plot,  had  the  nation  been  so  stirred  with  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion. Early  in  November,  Lord  John  Kuasell,  the  Premier, 
increased  Ibe  public  excitement  by  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  denouncing  "  the  aggression  of  the  Pope  aa  in- 
solent and  insidious,"  and  associating  it  with  the  prnctices  of 
the  tractarian  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.*  Clergy 
and  laity,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  vied  with  one  another 
in  resentful  demonstrations ;  and  in  the  bonfires  of  the  5th 
of  November,  —  hitherto  the  sport  of  children,  —  the  obnox- 
ious effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  were  im- 
molated, amidst  the  execrations  of  the  multitude.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  Protestantism  of  England.  Calm  observers 
saw  in  these  demonstrations  ample  proof  that  the  papal  pre- 
tensions, however  insolent,  were  wholly  innoenous ;  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  perceiving  that  in  his  over-confidence  he 
had  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  people,  sought  to  moderate 
their  anger  by  a  conciliatory  address.  The  ambitious  episco- 
pate now  assumed  the  modest  proportions  of  an  arrangement 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  determined  that  the  papal  aggression  Kfficuiae« 
shall  be  repelled;  but  bow?  If  general  scorii  °*^  ""*  ""■ 
and  indignation  could  repel  an  insult,  it  had  already  been 
amply  repelled ;  but  action  was  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
state  ;  and  how  was  it  to  be  taken  ?  Had  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land been  violated  ?  The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829  for- 
bade the  assumption  of  any  titles  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; '  but  the  titles  of 
these  new  bishops  being  taken  from  places  not  appropriated 

1  In  IBiS  an  Act  was  passed,  with  EOme  difficnlty,  to  allow-  diplomatic 
relations  vfith  the  sovereign  of  the  Bonian  Statta.  — 11  &  12  Viot.  c  108 ; 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Set.,  xevi.  169 ;  ci.  227,  234. 

a  Nov.  4th,  18&0;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  p.  198. 

»  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  9.  24. 
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by  existiDg  sees,  their  assumption  was  not  illegal.  Sfatutes, 
indeed,  were  still  in  force  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
papal  bulla  or  letters  into  this  country.*  But  they  had  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  such  communications  had  heen 
suffered  to  circulate,  without  molestation,  as  natural  incidents 
to  the  interna!  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  prose- 
cute Cardinal  Wiseman  for  such  an  ofFence  would  have  been 
an  act  of  impotent  vengeance.  Safe  from  punishment,  he 
would  have  courted  martyrdom.  The  Queen's  supremacy  in 
all  matters,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  was  undoubted  ;  but 
had  it  been  invaded  ?  When  England  professed  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  had  often  conflicted 
with  that  of  the  crown.  Both  were  concerned  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  church  ;  but  now  the  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  the  crown  was  exercised  over  the  church  of  England 
only.  Koman  Catholics, —  in  common  with  alt  other  sub- 
jects not  in  communion  with  the  chnrch,  —  enjoyed  full  tol- 
eration in  their  religious  worship ;  and  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  their  faith  aod  polity  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Could  legal  restraints,  then,  he  im- 
posed upon  tlie  internal  government  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  an  infraction  of  religious  toleration  ?  True,  the 
papal  brief,  in  form  and  language,  assumed  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  realm ;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  said  of 
liimself,  "  We  govern,  and  shall  continue  to  govern,  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Essex."  But  was  this 
more  than  an  application  of  the  immutable  forms  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  altered  circumstances  ?  In  governing 
Eoman  Catholics,  did  the  Pope  wrest  from  the  Queen  any 
part  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  and  ministers  en- 
EeriesiaBdoii  dcavored  to  solve  them  by  legislation.  Drawing 
I'h'^^ul'''  *  broad  distinction  between  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
1861-  tiou  of  the  Pope  over  the  members  of  his  church 
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!\nd  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  realm,  they  pro- 
posed lo  interdict  all  ecclesiastical  titles  derived  from  places 
in  thfi  "United  Kingdom.  Let  the  Catholics,  tbey  argued,  he 
tjoverned  by  their  own  bishops  :  let  the  Pope  freely  appoint 
them ;  leave  entire  liberty  to  Catholic  worship  and  polity: 
but  reserve  to  the  civil  government  of  this  country  alone  the 
right  to  create  territorial  titles.  Upon  thia  principle  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  tlie  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Ilussell.  The  lilies  assumed  by  the  Catholic  bishops  were 
prohibited  :  the  brief  ov  rescript  creating  them  was  declared 
unlawful :  the  acts  of  persons  bearing  them  were  void ;  and 
gifts  or  religious  endowments  acquired  by  them,  forfeited 
to  the  crown.^  These  latter  provisions  were  subsequently 
omitted  by  ministers ; '  and  the  measure  was  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  territorial  titles.  It  was  shown  that  in  no 
country  in  Europe,  —  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, — 
would  the  Pope  be  suffered  to  exercise  such  an  authority, 
without  the  consent  of  the  stale ;  and  it  was  not  fit  that 
England  alone  should  submit  to  his  encroachments  upon  the 
civil  power.  But  as  the  bill  proceeded,  tlie  difficulties  of 
legislation  accumulated.  The  bill  embraced  Ireland,  where 
such  titles  had  been  permitted,  without  objection,  since  the 
Relief  Act  of  1829.  It  would,  therefore,  withdraw  a  privi- 
lege already  conceded  to  Soman  Catholics,  and  disturb  that 
great  settlement.  Yet,  as  the  measure  was  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  no  part  of 
ihe  realm  could  be  excepted  from  its  operation.  And  thus, 
tbr  the  sake  of  repelling  an  aggression  upon  Protestant  Eng- 
land, Catliolic  Ireland  was  visited  with  this  new  prohibition. 
The  bill  encountered  objections,  the  most  opposite  and 
(ijntradictory.  On  one  side,  it  was  condemned  as  objMitona  lo 
a  violation  of  religious  liberty.  The  Catholics,  it  ""*  '^''* 
was  said,  were  everywhere  governed  by  bishops,  to  whom 
districts  were  assigned,  universally  known  as  dioceses,  and 
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distinguished  by  some  local  designation.  To  interfere  with 
the  internal  polity  of  the  church  of  Kome  was  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  toleration,  and  might  eventually  lead  to  the  revival 
of  penal  laws.  If  there  was  insolence  in  the  traditional  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  of  Eome,  let  it  be  repelled  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  ov  by  addresses  from  both  Houses,  maintaining 
Her  Majesty's  undoubied  prerogatives ;  but  let  not  Paviia- 
ment  renew  ita  warfare  with  religious  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome  upon  the  temporal  power  demanded  a  more 
stringent  measure  than  that  proposed,  —  severer  penalties, 
and  securities  more  effectual. 

These  opposite  views  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
government,  and  imperilled  the  success  of  the  measure. 
For  a  lime,  ministers  received  the  support  of  large  majori- 
ties who,  —  differing  upon  some  points,  —  were  yet  agreed 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  condemnation  of  the  re- 
cent measures  of  the  church  of  Eome.  But  on  the  report 
of  the  bill,  amendments  were  proposed  by  Sir  P.  Thesiger, 
to  increase  the  stringency  of  its  provisions.  They  declared 
illegal,  not  only  the  particular  brief,  but  all  similar  briefs ; 
extended  to  every  person  the  power  of  prosecuting  for 
offences,  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general ;  and  made 
the  introduction  of  bulls  or  rescripts  a  penal  offence. 

Such  stringency  went  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  ministers, 
and  they  resisted  the  amendments  ;  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  members,  —  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  —  hoping  that 
ministers,  if  overborne  by  the  opposition,  would  abandon  the 
bill,  retired  from  the  House  and  left  ministers  in  a  minority. 
The  amendments,  however,  were  accepted,  and  the  bill  was 
ultimately  passed.* 

It  was  a  protest  against  an  act  of  the  Pope  which  had  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England:  but 
the  bill.         as  a  legislative  measure,  it  was  a  dead  letter.     The 
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church  of  Rome  receded  not  a  step  from  her  posilion ;  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  —  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Ireland,  —  continued  lo  hear,  without  molesta- 
tion, the  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Pope,  The  ex- 
citement of  the  people,  and(  acrimon  d  P 
liament,  revived  animosities  which  <n  h  d 
tended  to  moderate  :  yet  these  evenl 

good.     They  dispelled  the  wild  visi  h  m      ui 

party:  checked  the  tractarian  mov  m  Ch      h 

England  ;  and  demonstrated  the  so  d  and  h  P 
tantism  of  the  people.  Nor  had  the  ultramontane  party  any 
cause  of  gratulation,  in  their  apparent  triumph  over  the  state. 
They  had  given  grave  offence  lo  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  Catholic  cause:  their  conduct  was  deplored  by  the  laity 
of  their  own  church ;  and  they  had  increased  the  repugnance 
of  the  people  to  a  faith,  which  they  had  scarcely  yet  learned 
to  tolerate. 

The  church  of  Scotland,  like  her  sister-church  of  England, 
has  also  been  rent  by  schisms.  The  protracted  oimrci,  of 
efforts  of  the  English  government  to  sustain  epis-  gj^^'^and 
copacy  in  the  establishment,^  resulted  in  the  foun-  S'*^"'- 
dation  of  a  distinct  episcopalian  church.  Comparatively 
small  in  numbers,  this  communion  embraced  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  affected  the  English  con- 
nection and  disliked  the  democratic  spirit  and  constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1732,  the  establishment  was 
further  weakened  by  the  retirement  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
and  an  ultra-purifanical  sect,  who  founded  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland.^  This  was  followed  by  the  foundation 
of  another  seceding  church,  called  the  Presbytery  of  Belief, 
under  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier ; '  and  by  the  growth  of 

*  Cunningham's  Church  IBst.  of  Scotland,  i!,  127-440,  460-455;  Mon- 
crieff 's  I  jffe  of  Erskine ;  Fraser'a  Lifs  of  Erskine ;  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the 
Secession  Church. 

«  Cunninfrham's  Ch.  Hist.,  ii.  501,  513.  In  1847  Iho  Secession  Church 
and  the  Relief  Synod  ivcre  anialgamated  uiidsr  the  title  of  the  "  United 
Presbyterian  Church." 
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independents,  voluntaries,  and  other  sect*.  But  the  widest 
schism  is  of  recent  date ;  and  its  causes  illustrate  the  settled 
principles  of  Preshyterian  polity,  and  the  relations  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  the  slate. 

Lay  patronage  had  been  recognized  hy  the  Catholic  church 
Hfator^of  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere;  but  the  Presbyterian 
pairoDsge,  church  sooa  evinced  her  repugnance  to  its  contin- 
uance. Wherever  lay  patronage  has  been  allowed,  it  has 
been  the  proper  office  of  the  church  to  judge  ot^  the  qualiftca- 
tions  of  the  clei^  presented  by  patrons.  The  patron  nomi- 
nates to  a  benefice ;  the  church  approves  and  inducts  the 
nominee.  But  this  limited  function,  which  has  ever  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  church  of  England,  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottish 
reformers,  who,  la  the  spirit  of  other  Calvinistic  churches, 
claimed  for  the  people  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  own 
ministers.  Knox  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  his  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  —  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
church,  —  "  that  it  appertaineth  unto  the  people,  and  to  every 
several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister."  ^  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the  church  in 
1578,  qualified  this  doctrine ;  but  declared  "  that  no  person 
should  be  intruded  in  any  offices  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  elder- 
ship." '  But  patronage  being  a  civil  right,  the  state  under- 
took to  define  it,  and  to  prescribe  the  functions  of  the  church. 
In  1567,  the  Parliament  declared  that  the  presentation  to 
benefices  "  was  reserved  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons," 
while  the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  belonged 
to  the  church.  Should  the  induction  of  a  minister  be  refused, 
the  patron  might  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly,'  And 
again,  hy  an  Act  of  1592,  presbyteries  were  required  to  re- 
ceive and  admit  whatever  qualified  minister  was  presented  by 
the  crown  or  lay  patrons,*     In  the  troublous  times  of  1649, 

1  A.  D.  1660,  ch.  iv.  e.  ii.  Robertson's  Aucliierarder  Case,  i.  22  (Mr. 
Wbigliam'a  Argument),  &c. 

2  Ch.  iii.  B.  4  &  6 ;  and  agiiiii,  in  otliec  words,  ch.  xji.  s.  9  &  10. 
'  Scots  Acts,  15G7,  c.  7. 

*  James  VI.  Pari.,  xu,  o.  116. 
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the  eliurch  being  paramount.  Parliament  swept  away  all  lay 
patronage  as  a  "popish  custom."^  On  the  Kestoration  it 
waa  revived,  and  rendered  doubly  odious  by  the  persecutions 
of  that  period.  The  Revolution  restored  the  ascendency  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  party ;  and  again  patronage 
was  overthrown.  By  an  Act  of  1690,  the  elders  and  heri- 
tors were  to  choose  a  minister  for  the  approval  of  the  con-' 
grcgation;  and  if  the  latter  disapproved  the  choice,  tbey 
were  to  slate  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery,  by  whom  the 
matter  was  to  be  determined.'  Unhappily  this  settlement, 
BO  congenial  to  Presbyterian  traditions  and  sentiment,  was 
not  suffered  to  be  permanent.  At  the  Union,  the  constitution 
and  existing  rights  of  tlie  church  of  Scotland  were  guaran- 
teed: yet  withm  five  years,  the  heritors  determined  to  re- 
claim their  patronage.  The  time  waa  fa>orable:  Jacobites 
and  high  church  Tories  were  in  the  ascendant,  who  hated 
Scotch  Presbyterians  no  less  than  English  dissenters;  and 
an  Episcopalian  Parliament  naturally  favored  the  claims  of 
patrons.  An  Act  was  therefore  obtained  m  1712,  repealing 
the  Scotch  Act  of  1690,  and  restoring  the  ancient  rights  of 
patronage,"  It  was  an  untoward  act,  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  times  before  the  Revolution.  The  General  Assembly 
then  protested  against  it  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  union; 
and  long  continued  to  record  their  protest.'  The  people  of 
Scotknd  were  outraged.  Tlieir  old  strife  with  Episcopalians 
was  still  raging;  and  to  that  communion  most  of  tlie  patrons 
belonged.  For  some  time  patrons  did  not  venture  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  :  ministers  continued  to  be  called  by  congre- 
gations ;  and  some  who  accepted  presentations  from  lay  pa- 
trons were  degraded  by  the  church.'     Patronage,  at  first  a 


'  Carstare"B  State  Pspera,  App.  796-BOO ;  Cunningham's  Church  Hist,  of 
Seotlanii,  ii.  3S2.  aoJm  of  Kighta  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  May,  18J2, 
p.  9;  D'Aubignfi's  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  377-385. 

5  Cuntilngham'a  Church  Hist-,  ii.  420. 
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cause  of  contention  with  the  state  and  the  laity,  afterwards 
brought  strifes  into  the  church  herself.  The  Assembly  was 
frequently  at  issue  with  presbyteries,  concerning  the  induc- 
tion of  ministers.  The  cburch  was  also  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  presentations ;  the  moderate  party,  as  it  was  called, 
ftiToring  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  the  popular  party  the  calls 
of  the  people.  To  this  cause  was  mainly  due  the  secession 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine*  and  Gillespie,'  and  the  foundation  of 
iheir  rival  churches.  But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  moderate  party,  having  obtained  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  maintained  the  rights  of  palrons  ;  and  thus, 
without  any  change  in  the  law,  the  Act  of  1712  was,  at 
length,  consistently  enforced.*  A  call  by  the  people  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  induction ;  and  during 
the  periods  in  which  lay  patronage  had  been  superseded,  it 
had  unquestionably  been  a  substantial  election  of  a  minister 
by  his  congregation.*  A  formal  call  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized ;  but  presbyteries  did  not  ventnre  to  reject  any  quali- 
fied person  duly  presented  by  a  patron.  At  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  patronage  question  appeared  to  have  been  set  at 

But  the  enforcement  of  this  law  continued  to  be  a  fertile 
iBYDKiroa-  *^u^^  of  dissent  from  the  establishment.  When  a 
w?«"^  minister  was  forced  upon  a  congregation  by  the 
authority  of  the  Presbytery  or  General  Assembly, 
the  people,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the 
church,  joined  the    Secession  Church,   the  Presbytery  of 

1  Cunninebam's  Churcli  HisL  of  ScotlRnd,  ii.  416-446,  4e(M55 ;  Tliom- 
son'a  Hist,  of  the  Secsaeiaii  Churcli;  Monciietr'a  I>iie  of  Erskine;  Fraser'a 
Life  of  Erskine. 

2  OdiiDiagliaiu's  Church  Hist,,  i).  501,  S13. 

<  Cunningham's  Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  491-50D,  511,  S3T,  55S; 
D'Aubign^'a  GermiiDf,  England,  and  Scotland,  38S-394;  Judgments  in 
first  Auchterarder  case. 

*  Judgmenta  of  Lord  BroDgham  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  firat 
Aachterarder  case,  p,  239,  334,  335. 

S  Cunningham's  Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  581. 
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Eelief,  or  the  Voluntaries.'  Ko  people  in  Christendom 
are  so  devoted  to  the  pulpit  s^  the  Scolcb.  There  all  the 
services  of  their  church  are  centred.  No  liturgy  directs 
their  devotion  :  the  minister  is  all  in  all  lo  them, —  in  prayer, 
in  exposition,  and  in  sermon.  If  acceptable  to  his  flock,  they 
join  devoutly  in  his  prayers,  and  are  never  weary  of  his 
discourses :  if  he  finds  no  favor,  the  services  are  without 
interest  or  edification.  Hence  a  considerable  party  in  the 
church  were  persuaded  that  a  revival  of  the  ancient  princi- 
pks  of  their  faith,  which  recognized  the  potential  voice  of 
the  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  was  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  establishment. 

Hostility  to  lay  patronage  was  continually  increasing,  and 
found  expression  in  petitions  and  parliamentary  i),^  y^to 
discussion.^  Meanwhile  the  "  non-intrusion  parly,"  ^''  ^*^- 
led  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  gaining  ground  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1834,  they  had  secured  a  majority  ;  and, 
without  awaiting  remedial  measures  from  Parliament,  they 
succeeded  in  passing  the  celebrated  "  Veto  Act." '  This  act 
declared  it  to  "  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no 
paslor  shall  he  intruded  on  a  congregation,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  people  ; "  and  provided  that  if,  without  any  special 
objections  to  the  moral  character,  doctrine,  or  fitness  of  a 
presentee,  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  signified 
their  dissent,  the  presbytery  should,  on  that  ground  alone, 
reject  him.  Designed,  in  good  faith,  as  an  amendment  of 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  church,  which  Ihe  Assembly  was 
competent  to  make,  it  dealt  with  rights  already  defined  by 
Pariianient.  Patronage  was  border  land,  which  the  church 
had  already  contested  with  the  state ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Assembly  should  thus  have  entered  upon  it,  with- 

1  Cvmningham'B  Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  581;  Report  on  Church 
ratronage  (Scofland),  1834,  Evidence. 
1  Jul?  16th,  1S33,  on  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion.— Hans.  Deb.,  3d,  S«r.,  xiXL. 
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out  the  concurrence  of  Parliament.  Never  was  time  so 
propitious  for  the  candid  consideration  of  religious  questions. 
Reforms  were  being  introduced  into  tlie  church  ;  the  griev- 
ances of  dissenters  were  being  redre.'ised ;  a  popular  party 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  agitation  had  lately  shown  its 
power  over  the  deliberalions  of  the  legislature.  A  Veto  Act, 
or  other  compromise  sanctioned  hy  Parliament,  would  have 
brought  peace  to  the  church.  But  now  the  state  had  made 
one  law :  the  church  another ;  and  how  far  they  were  com- 
patible was  soon  brought  to  a  painful  issue. 

In  the  same  year.  Lord  KinnouU  presented  Mr.  Young  to 

the  vacant  parish  of  Auchterarder ;  but  a  major* 
case,  i83t-     ity  of  the  male  heads  of  families  having  objected 

to  his  presentation,  without  stating  any  special 
grounds  of  objection,  the  presbytery  refused  to  proceed  with 
his  trials,  in  the  accustomed  form,  and  judge  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  and  thence  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the 
presbytery  being  upheld  by  both  these  courts,  rejected  Mr. 
Young. 

Having  vainly  appealed  to  the  superior  church  courts,- 
AdTOTM  Lord  KinnouU  and  Mr.  Young  claimed  from  the 
()f^ui™cM  Court  of  Session  an  enforcement  of  iheiv  civil  rights, 
oourta.  They  maintained  that  the  presbytery,  as  a  church 

court,  were  bound  to  adjudge  the  fitness  of  the  presentee, 
and  not  to  delegate  that  duty  to  the  people,  whose  right  was 
not  recognized  by  law ;  and  that  his  rejection,  on  account  of 
the  veto,  was  illegal.  The  presbytery  contended  that,  admis- 
sion to  the  pastoral  office  being  the  function  of  the  church, 
she  had  a  right  to  consider  the  veto  of  the  congregation  as  a 
test  of  fitness,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
presbyteries.  In  the  exercise  of  such  functions  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  was  supreme  and  beyond  the  control  of 
tbe  civil  tribunals.  The  court,  however,  held  that  neither 
the  law  of  the  church,  prior  to  the  Veto  Act,  nor  the  law 
of  the  laud,  recognized  the  right  of  a  congregation  to  reject 
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a  qualified  minister.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  presbytery  to 
judge  of  his  fitness,  on  grounds  stated  and  examined;  and 
the  Veto  Act,  in  conferring  such  a  power  upon  congregations, 
violated  the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  of  patrons,  secured 
lo  them  by  statute,  and  hiiherto  protected  by  the  church  her- 
self. Upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  court  maintained 
its  unquestionable  authority  to  give  redress  to  suitors  who 
complained  of  a  violation  of  their  civil  rights  ;  and  while 
admitting  the  competency  of  the  church  to  deal  with  matters 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  declared  that  in  trenching  upon 
civil  rights  she  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion. To  deny  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law,  when  contravened 
by  churcii  courts,  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  stale.^  From  this  decision  the  Presbytery 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom,  after  able  argu- 
ments at  the  bar,  and  masterly  judgments  from  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  and  Lord  Brougham,  it  was,  on  every 
point,  affirmed,^ 

Submission  to  (he  law,  even  under  protest,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  remedial  equity  of  Parliament,  might  now  BesiBtance 
have  averted  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  "JaPXaS- 
the   civil  and   ecclesiastical   powers,  without  an  '''r- 
absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  for  which  the  church 
was  contending.    But  this  occasion  was  lost.    The  Assembly, 
indeed,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Veto  Act  for  a  year  ; 
and  agreed  that,  so  far  as  the  temporalities  of  Auchterai'der 
were  concerned,  the  case  was  concluded  against  the  church. 
The  manse,  the  glebe,  and  the  stipend  should  be  given  up ; 
but  wiiatever  concerned  the  duties  of  a  presbytery,  in  regard 
to  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  was 
purely  ecclesiastical  and   beyond  the    jurisdiction   of  any 
civil  court.     A  presbytery  being  a  church  court,  exercising 
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spiritual  powers,  was  amenable  to  the  Assembly  only,  and 
was  not  to  be  coerced  bv  the  c  \  il  power  0 1  the=e  grounds 
It  was  determine  1  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  courls  and  the 
hopeless  stnfe  continued  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  em- 
bittered by  strong  party  differences  in  the  As  embly  and 
amon^  the  laity  of  ScofUnd  Parliamflnt  alone  could  have 
stayed  it  but  the  resistance  of  the  church  forbide  its  inter- 
jo  ition  and  a  compromise  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
was  rejected  by  the  A  ^emblj 

The  judgment  ot  the  Court  of  Session  having  been  af- 
SwoniAu  b  firmed  the  presbj tery  h ere  directed  to  make  trial 
Mrardorcuat  ^^f  j]jg  ijoal  fii.'itions  of  Mr  loung  but  they 
again  refu  ed  For  tins  lefu  al  Lord  Kinnouil  and  Mr, 
Young  brought  an  action  for  damages  in  the  Court  of 
&es  ion  against  the  mijorily  of  the  presbytery  and  ob- 
tained an  unanimou"  decision  that  they  \\  ere  entitled  to 
pecuniary  redress  for  the  civil  wrongs  they  had  -usiained  On 
appeal  to  the  House  ot  liords,  this  judgment  also  was  unani 
mously  affirmed  ^  la  anothei  cT-e,  the  Court  of  bession 
Bavioti-aao  '"'^'^^"■S'^  '"  *  "'Ore  peremptory  form  The 
Der  i-ih  crown  presented  Mr  Mackintosh  to  the  living  of 
Daviol  and  Dunlichily  when  several  p'liiab 
loner ,  who  had  been  canvassing  for  another  candidate, 
whose  cUims  thej  had  viinly  pressed  upon  the  secretary 
of  state,  prepiied  to  exercise  i  \elo  But  as  such  -i  pro- 
ceeding had  been  pionounoed  iliega!  by  the  House  of  Lord>>, 
Mr  Mackintosh  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Session  a 
decree,  interdicting  the  heads  of  ftmilies  from  appearing 
before  the  piesbylery  and  dedanng  their  dissent  without 
assigning  speciil  objections  " 

While  this  litigation  was  pioceedmg  the  civil  and  eccleai 
Thesiraih  aetical  authonties  were  brought  into  more  direct 
bogiecues  g^j  violent  collision  Mr  Edwards  was  pre 
sented,  by   the   truoteLS   of  Lord    Fife    to   the   hung   of 
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Marnoch,  in  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie ;  but  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  having  signified  tlieir  veto,  the 
seven  ministers  constituting  the  presbytery,  ia  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  church  and  an  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  refused  to  admit  bim  to  his  trials.  Mr.  Edwards 
appealed  lo  the  Court  of  Session,  and  obtained  a  decree 
directing  the  presbytery  to  admit  him  to  the  living,  if  found 
qualified.  The  ministers  of  the  presbytery  were  now  placed 
in  the  painful  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  disobey  either 
the  decree  of  the  dvil  court,  or  the  order  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  church.  In  one  case  they  would  be  punished 
for  contempt ;  in  the  other  for  contumacy.  Prohibited  by 
a  commission  of  Assembly  from  proceeding  further  before 
the  next  General  Assembly,  they  nevertheless  resolved,  as 
ministers  of  the  established  church  sworn  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  constitutionally 
interpreted  and  declared.  For  this  offence  against  the 
church  they  were  suspended  by  the  commission  of  Assem- 
bly ;  and  their  proceedings  as  a  presbytery  were  annulled.^ 

The  Court  of  Session,  thus  defied  by  the  church,  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  com-  The  stwih- 
mission  of  Assembly  against  the  suspended  min-  ^^^^"b""" 
isters,  prohibited  the  service  of  the  sentence  of  """■  ^^■ 
suspension,  and  forbade  other  ministers  from  preaching 
or  intruding  into  their  churches  or  schools.^  These  pro- 
ceedings being  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  body 
approved  of  the  acts  of  the  commission,  further  suspended 
the  ministers,  and  again  provided  for  the  performance  of 
their  parochial  duties.  Again  the  Court  of  Session  inter- 
fered, and  prohibited   the  execution   of  these   acts  of  the 

1  Dec.  11th,  1839. 

a  Dnnlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  ii.  258,  585.  Lord  Gillies  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  said;  —  "The  prefensions  of  (he  church  of  S"»t- 
land,  at  present,  are  exactly  those  of  the  Tapal  See  a  len  centuries  ago. 
They  not  only  decline  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  but  tliey  deny 
that  Parliameat  can  hind  them  by  a  law  which  they  choose  to  say  is  incoo- 
sieteiit  with  the  law  of  Christ," 
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Assembly,  which  were  in  open  defiance  of  its  previous 
interdicts.'  The  church  was  in  no  mood  to  abate  her  pre- 
tensions. Hitherto  the  members  of  the  Strathbogie  pres- 
bytery had  been  under  sentence  of  suspension  only.  They 
had  vainly  sought  protection  from  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  May,  18il,  the  General  Assemhly  deposed  them 
from  the  ministry.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  moving  their  depo- 
sition, betrayed  the  spirit  which  animated  that  Assembly, 
and  the  dangers  which  were  now  threatening  the  establish- 
ment. "  The  church  of  Scotland,"  he  said,  "  can  never  give 
way,  and  will  sooner  give  up  her  existence  as  a  national 
establishment,  than  give  up  her  powers  as  a  self-acting 
and  self-regulating  body  to  do  what  in  her  judgment  is 
best  for  tlie  honor  of  the  Eedeemer  and  the  interest  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth."  ^  It  was  evident  that  tbe  ruling  party 
in  the  Assembly  were  prepared  to  resist  the  civil  authority, 
at  all  hazards. 

The  contest  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions was  now  pushed  still  further.  The  majority 
bMienom-  of  the  presbyteiy  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  been 
m  IB  ners.  ijgpQgg^  [jy  ([jg  {Jeneral  Assciably  but  reinstated 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  elected  commissioners  (o  the 
General  Assembly  ;  the  minority  elected  others.  The  Court 
of  Session  interdicted  the  commissioners  elected  by  the 
minority  from  taking  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.'  And  in 
restraining  tbe  contumacy  of  these  refractory  commissioners, 
the  civil  court  was  forced  to  adjudge  the  constitution  and 
rights  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Assembly,  All  these  decisions 
were  founded  on  the  principle  that  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  refuse 

1  June  11th,  1340.    Dnnlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  ii.  1017, 1380. 

s  Ann.  Eeg.,  1841,  p.  Tl-73;  Hans.  Deb,, 3d  Ser.,  Ivii.  13"T;  Iviii.  1603. 

»  May  27t]i,  1842.  Dunlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  iv.  1298.  Lord 
rallerlon,  who  differed  from  the  rafljority  of  the  eoort,  said:  —  "Aceonliag 
to  my  present  impression,  this  court  has  no  more  right  lo  grant  such  an 
interdict,  than  to  interdict  any  persons  from  taking  tlieir  seats  aud  acting 
and  voting  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons."  —  Ibid. 
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obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  civi!  courts  of  the  realm, 
or  to  claim  the  exercise  of  righta  which  those  courts  had 
pronounced  illegal.  The  church  regarded  them  as  encroach- 
ments upon  her  spiritual  functions. 

It  was  plain  that  such  a  conflict  of  jurisdictioua  could  not 
endure  much  longer.  One  of  the  other  must 
yield  j  or  the  legislature  must  interfere  to  prevent  doniaraHoii 
confusion  and  anarchy.  In  May  1842,  the  Gen-  AsMmbiy, 
eral  Assembly  presenl«d  to  Her  Majesty  a  claim,  ^°-^'^ 
declaration,  and  protest,  complaining  of  encroachments  by 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and  also  an  address,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  These  communications  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other 
members  of  his  government,  praying  for  an  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  church,  which,  if  not  redressed,  woaid 
inevitably  result  in  the  disruption  of  the  establishment.  On 
behalf  of  the  government,  Sir  James  Graham,  Anmcrof 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  re-  orahM^jaii. 
turned  a  reply,  stern  and  unbending  in  tone,  and  *^■^^^• 
with  more  of  i-ebuke  than  coneihation.  The  aggression, 
he  said,  had  ori^nated  with  the  Assembly,  who  had  passed 
the  illegal  Veto  Act,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  patrons  as  secured  by  statute.  By  the  standards  of  the 
church,  the  Assembly  were  restrained  from  meddling  with 
civil  jurisdiction ;  yet  they  had  assumed  to  contravene  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  legal  expositor  of  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  existing  law  respected  the  rights  of  patrons  to 
present,  of  the  congregation  to  object,  and  of  the  church 
courts  to  hear  and  judge,  —  to  admit  or  reject  the  candidate. 
But  the  Veto  Act  deprived  the  patrons  of  their  rights,  and 
transferred  them  to  the  congregations.  The  government 
were  determined  to  uphold  established  rights  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts ;  and  would  certainly  not  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  patronage.  To  this  letter  the  General 
Assembly  returned    an    answer    of    extraordinary  logical 
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force ;  but  the  controversy  had  reached  a  point  beyond  the 
domain  of  argument.' 

The  church  was  hopelessly  at  issue  with  the  civil  power. 
Qmndsaita  Nor  was  patronage  the  only  ground  of  conflict. 
ji^aE'  "^^^  General  Assembly  had  admitted  the  ministers 
1943.  of  guoad  sacra  parishes  and  chapels  of  ease  to  the 

privileges  of  the  parochial  clergy,  including  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  assembly  and  other  church  courts,^  The 
legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  called  in  question ; 
and  in  January  1843,  the  Court  of  Session  adjudged  them  to 
be  iilega!.'  On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of 
January,  a  motion  was  made,  by  Dr.  Cook,  to  exclude  the 
quoad  sacra  ministers  from  that  body,  as  disqualified  by  law ; 
but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  Dr.  Cook  and 
the  minority,  protesting  against  the  illegal  constitutiou  of  the 
Assembly,  withdrew ;  and  the  quoad  sacra  minisiers  retained 
their  seats,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  conflict 
was  approaching  its  crisis  ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Assem- 
bly agreed  upon  a  petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  courts  upon  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church,  and  of  the  grievance  of  patronage. 

This  petition  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
peutdon  of  Commons  by  Mr,  Fox  Maule.  He  ably  presented 
^^,5^1,  the  entire  case  for  (he  church;  and  the  debate 
7tii,is43.  elicited  the  opinions  of  ministers  and  the  most 
eminent  members  of  all  parties.  Amid  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  church,  and  appreciation  of  the  learning, 
piety,  and  earnestness  of  her  rulers,  a  sentiment  prevailed 
that,  until  the  General  Assembly  had  rescinded  the  Veto 
Act  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
interposition  of  Parliament  could  scarcely  be  claimed  on  her 
behalf.  She  had  taken  up  her  position,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  civil  authority  ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  claims  but 

I  Papers  preaantBd  in  answer  to  addresses  of  the  House  of  Commona, 
Feb.  9th  and  10th,  1843. 
a  Acta  of  Assembly,  1833, 1834, 183T,  and  1B39. 
«  StewartoQ  Case,  Bell,  Murray,  &c.,  Reports,  iv.  42T. 
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Bubmission  to  her  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Some  legislation 
might  yet  he  possible ;  but  thia  petition  assumed  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  church,  (o  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  not  prepared  lo  assent  Sir  Robert  Peel 
regarded  these  claims  as  involving  "  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  domination,  in  defiance  of  law,"  which  "  could 
not  be  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both 
to  the  religious  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  the  people."  The 
House  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  declined  to  entertain 
the  claims  of  the  church  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
tbirty-five.' 

This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  non-intrusion  party  as 
conclusive ;  and  preparations  were  immediately  ^^ 
made  for  their  secession  fi-om  the  church,^  The  sion,  xxs 
General  Assembly  met  on  the  18th  of  May,  when 
a  protest  was  read  by  the  moderator,  signed  by  169  commis- 
sioners of  the  Assembly,  including  quoadsacra  ministers  and 
lay  elders.  This  protest  declared  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by 
the  civil  courts  to  be  "  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty,  and 
with  the  authority  which  the  Head  of  the  church  hath  con- 
ferred on  the  church  alone,"  It  stated  that,  the  word  and 
will  of  the  state  having  recently  been  declared  that  submission 
to  the  civil  courts  formed  a  condition  of  the  establisliment, 
they  could  not,  without  sin,  continue  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
the  establisiiment  to  which  such  condition  was  attached,  and 
would  therefore  withdraw  from  it,  —  retaining,  however,  the 
confession  of  faith  and  standards  of  the  church.  After  the 
reading  of  this  protest,  the  remonstrants  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly  ;  and,  joined  by  many  other  ministers,  constituted 
the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Their  schism  was  founded 
on  the  first  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  —  repug- 
nance   to    lay    patronage,    and    repudiation    of   the    civil 

1  Ayes,  T6 ;  Noes,  211.  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser,,  IxTii.  364,  411.  See  also 
debate  in  Ihe  Lords  on  Lord  Campbell's  reaolntiona,  March  Slat;  Ibid,, 
Ixviii.  218;  Debate  on  Quijad  Saa-a  Ministers,  Mr;  9tl];  Ibid.,  Ixis.  12. 

^  Minnie  of  Special  Comniisaion  of  the  General  Assembly,  March  SOth; 
Ann.  Ecg.,  1843,  p.  245. 
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jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  These  principles,  —  at 
issue  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  church,  —  had  now 
torn  her  asunder.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly  rescinded 
Veto  Act  ^^^  Veto  Act,  and  the  act  admitting  quoad  saertc 
rescimied,  ministers  to  that  court ;  and  annulled  the  sentences 
upon  the  Strathbogie  ministers.  The  seceders  were  further 
declared  to  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  church,  and 
their  endowmenls  pronounced  -vacant.'  The  church  thus 
submitted  herself,  once  more,  lo  the  authority  of  Ihe  law  ;  and 
renewed  her  loyal  alliance  with  the  state. 

The  secession  embraced  more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Scotland ;  and    afterwards  received 
ch     h  t      considerible  icce"sion~   of  stren<^h'      Some  of 
mm  _  D 

m  d   D  —  r 


J  ti  ,     p  ymp  y 

their  flocks;*  and  in  a  few  years    h      p  h 

1  Sydow'a  Scottisli  Chnrch  Question,  134      D  g  m  E 

land,  and  Scotland,  377-459;  Buchanan's  T      Y  are  fl 

a  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  260;  D'Aubign^'s  G  rm         E  g  S 

land,  443-459. 

a  Of  947  pariah  ministers,  214  seceded;  a  U    qw  nu      te 

144  seceded.  — Ann,  Eeg.,  184S,  p.  265;  Sp  , 

13th,  1843;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  liix.  1414;  Hannaj's  Life  of  Dr.  Chal- 

*  In  eighteen  yeara  they  contributed  l,251,4o8i.   for  the  bnilding  of 
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kirks  were   to   be   seen   in   most   of  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land 

When  this  lamentable  fPte'-sion  bid  been  -icoomphshed, 
tlie  government  at  length  undertook  lo  legialate  patrons^ 
upon  the  ^esed  question  of  pitronage  In  1840  *"  ^'^ 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  proposed  a  bill,  in  the  vain  hope  ot 
reconcihng  the  confl  Uing  \iewB  of  the  tno  pirties  in  the 
church  and  this  bill  he  now  offered  as  i  -ettlement  of  the 
cUima  of  patron-.,  the  church,  and  the  people  The  ^  eto 
Act  had  been  pronounced  illegal,  as  it  delegited  lo  the  peo- 
ple the  functions  of  the  church  courts,  and  in  gmng  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  hid  been  laid  down  that 
a  preabj  tery,  in  judging  of  the  qu-Uihcifions  of  a  minister, 
were  restricted  to  an  inquiry  into  his  "  life  Jiterature,  and 
doctrine  The  bill,  while  denying  i  capricious  veto  to  the 
people,  recognized  then  right  of  objecting  to  a  presentation, 
in  respect  of  "  ministerial  gifis  and  qualitic!,  eithei  m  gen- 
eral, or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish , '  of  which 
objections  the  presbytery  were  to  jujJge  In  other  words, 
they  might  show  that  a  minister,  whatever  his  genera!  quili- 
ficationi,  was  unfitted  for  a  particular  pan^h  He  might  he- 
Ignorant  of  Gaelic,  among  a  Gaehc  population  or  too  neik 
in  ^olce  to  preach  m  a  hrge  church  or  too  infirm  of  limb 
to  visit  the  sick  in  rough  Highland  i^lena  It  was  argued 
that,  with  to  wide  a  field  of  objection,  the  veto  was  practical 
]y  transferred  from  the  people  lo  the  presbytery ,  and  that 
the  bili  being  partly  declai-itory  amounted  to  a  partial  re 
veisal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  in  the  iuchterarder 
ca'ie  But,  afler  learned  diocu  siona  in  both  Houaei,  it  was 
pasied  by  Parharaenf,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  re 
able  wishes  of  the  moderate  party  in  tlie  church  wh 
=pected  the  nghts  of  pUrona,  jet  clung  to  the  Cahiaislic 
pnncipte  which  recognized  the  concurrence  of  the  peopli 

tributefl  tn  Free  Chuixh  of  Scotland  to  ISBS  1851  witli  MS  addit  ona  1 
the  two  follow  ng  vears  olilained  through  IhD  kindness  of  Mr  Dunlop  M 
1  Lords'  Deb.,  June  13th,  July  3d,  ITtli,  1843;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixi 
1400;  Ixx.  534, 1202;  Commons'  Deb.,  July  3l5t,  Aug.  lUlh,  1843;  Hans. 
Deb.,  Ixsi.  10,  517;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  6L 
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To  the  people  was  now  given  the  full  privilege  of  objection , 
and  to  the  church  judieatones  tlie  exclusive  right  of  judg- 

The  sece>>sion  of  1843  following  prior  eehisrua  augmented 

jj^  th        1  lisunion  of  Scotland    and  placed  i 

1  rt-         J     tj    of  the  people  out  of  communioa 

h  tl       t  t     church  — which  the  mtion   itaelf 

h  d  f      d  d        h    Ref  rmation  ^ 

L  t  t  more,  to  the  history  of  the  church 

I    1     d      Onginallj  the  church  of  a  minoriEy, 

1     h  d  extended  her  fold      On  the   con 

t     y    I        f  d        1  pi  cation  of  the  Catholic  peasantrj  had 

d  tl     1  [     po      n  between  the  members  of  her  com 

m  d     p  p  1  ation.     At  the  Union,  indeed,  she 

h  d  b  d  t    h      powerful  sister  church  in  England  ;  ^ 

d  Ih  k  f        gained  support  from  the  strength  of 

th      (1  Tl     I       hi  joined  them  together  ■  and  constitu 

lly  th  y  b      m  church      But  no  Hw  could  change 

h  til  f  the  III  h  establishment  or  its  rela 

t         t      1      f     pi      f  that  country      In  ■iain  were  English 

P    t    t     I         k      d    m  ng  lis  members     No  ibeoiy  could 

d  t    b    1      p    p  f  ProtC'-tants   ind  Citholie    in  lie 

la  d     Wl  1     11      g      t  body  of  the  people  wtre   denied 

tb  1  f      f  B       h      bjecf'-,  on  account  of  their  religion, 

th  t  h  d  d  the  loudest  complaints      But  in 

h    m  d       f   h        S        s  and  discontents  of  thit  unhappy 

land  J    1      y    f  1      P    testatit  church,  aversion  to  her  en 

d  w  d    1      y       d      p  "1  ance  to  contribute  to  the  mamte 

an        ft      es    bl  1    d  religion  were  e\er  proclaimed  as 

p  t  ca  f  1     ffcction  and  outrage 

1  In  1861,  of  3396  places  of  wopjh  p  1183  belonged  to  the  Eilablished 
Chureh;  889  to  the  Free  Chureh;  466  to  the  United  Presliylerian  Church; 
112  to  (he  Episcopal  Church;  lOi  lo  Koman  Catholics;  and  eJ2  to  other 
religious  denaminatiODs,  embracing  most  of  the  sects  of  English  dissenters. 
On  the  CBOEua  Sunday  223,757  attended  the  momJDg  serrice  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churcli;  and  no  less  than  256,4S2  that  of  the  Free  Church  (Census 
Eeturna,  1851).    In  1860,  the  latter  had  234,953  communicants. 

s  Act  of  Union,  Art.  5. 
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Foremost  among  the  evils  by  which  ihe  Lhurch  and  the 
people  were  afflicted,  was  the  law  of  tithes  How  Eftiiumce  to 
ever  impolitic  in  England,^  ils  impohcj  was  ag  *'*"" 
gravated  by  the  peculiar  condition  ot  Ireland  In  thp  one 
country,  tithes  were  collected  from  a  fen  thimng  firmeis, — 
generally  members  of  the  church :  m  the  other,  they  were 
levied  upon  vast  numbers  of  cottier  ten'ints,  —  miserably 
poor,  and  generally  Catholics.^  Hence,  the  levy  of  tithes,  in 
kind,  provoked  painful  conflicts  between  the  clergy  and  the 
peasantry.  Slatesmen  had  long  viewed  the  law  ot  tithea 
with  anxiety.  So  far  back  aa  1786,  Mr  Pitt  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  general  commutation,  as  a  measure  c-il- 
eulated  to  remove  grievances  and  strengthen  the  interests  of 
the  church.'  In  1807,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attrihutmg 
most  of  the  disorders  of  the  country  to  the  rigid  exaction  ot 
tithes,  had  recommended  thgir  conversion  into  a  land  tax  ind 
ultimately  into  land.*  Repeated  diacuasions  in  Parliament 
had  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  law. 
Sir  John  Newport,  in  1822,^  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell  in  1823,° 
had  exposed  Ihem.  In  1824,  Lord  AUhorp  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  given  them  a  prominent  place  among  the  grievances  of 
Ireland.'  The  evils  were  nolonous,  and,  remaining  without 
correction,  gi'ew  chiomc  and  inLUiahle.  The  peasants  were 
taught  by  their  own  piiesthood,  and  by  a  long  course  of  politi- 
cal agitation,  to  resent  the  demands  of  the  clergy  as  unjust : 

1  Supra,  p.  41G. 

2  Iq  one  parish  200(  were  contributed  by  1600  persons;  in  anothec 
700i.,  hy  no  less  than  two  thousanil  — Socond  Report  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee, 1832.  In  a  pansh  in  the  coontj  of  Carlow,  out  of  446  Utlie-paypra 
221  paid  snnis  under  9i ,  and  out  ol  a  body  of  7005,  in  EOTOral  parishes, 
one  third  paid  less  than   Si^  each Mr.  LillleUm'e  Spetch,  Feb.  SOtli, 

0  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  319. 
See  alao  Lord  CHstlereagli's  Corr.,  iy.  193  (1801). 

*  Speech  of  Lord  John  Sussell,  Jane  23d,  1834;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser., 
xxiv.  798. 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  S«r.,  vl.  UTS;  Hr.  Hume  alao,  March  4th,  1823;  Ibid., 
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their  poverty  aggravated  the  burden  ;  and  their  numbers  ren- 
dered the  collection  of  tithes  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous. 
It  could  only  be  attenipied  by  tilhe-proctors,  —  men  of  des- 
perate character  and  fortunes,  whose  hazardous  services  hard- 
ened their  hearts  against  the  people,  and  wliose  rigorous  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  increased  iLi  unpopularity.  To  mitigate 
these  disorders,  an  Aet  was  passed,  in  1824,  for  the  voluntary 
composition  of  tithes  :  but  the  remedy  was  partial ;  and  resist- 
ance and  conflicts  continued  to  increase  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  strife  that  raged  between  Protectants  and  Catholics.  At 
length,  in  1831,  the  collection  of  tithes  in  many  parishes  be- 
came impracticable.  The  clergy  received  the  aid  of  the 
police,  and  even  of  the  military  ;  but  in  vain.  Tithe-proctors 
were  murdered;  and  many  lives  were  lost,  in  collisions  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  peasantry.  Men,  not  unwilling  to  pay 
what  they  inew  to  be  lawful,  were  intimidated  and  coerced 
by  the  more  violent  enemies  of  the  church.  Tithes  could 
only  be  collected  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet;  and  a  civil 
war  seemed  impending  over  a  country,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  wasted  by  conquests,  rebellions,  and  internecine 
strife.  The  clergy  shrank  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  their 
service ;  and  abandoned  their  claims  upon  a  refractory  and 
desperate  people. 

The  law  was  at  fault ;  and  the  clergy,  deprived  of  their 
p-„^  f  '*^gf^  maintenance,  were  starving,  or  dependent 
tto  cierra,  upon  private  charity.^  That  the  law  must  be  re- 
viewed, was  manifest ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  imme- 
diate provision  was  needed  for  the  clergy.  The  state,  unable 
to  protect  them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  deemed 
itself  responsible  for  their  sufferings,  and  extended  its  helping 
hand.  In  18S2,  the  Lord-lieo tenant  was  empowered  to  ad- 
vance 60,00y/.  to  the  clergy  who  had  been  unable  to  collect 
the  tithes  of  tlie  previous  year ;  *  and  the  government  rashly 

1  Beports  or  Committees  in  Lords  and  CommoDS,  1832.    Ann.  Seg., 
1S31,  p.  3S4;  1832,  p.  231. 
a  Act  3  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  41. 
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undertook  to  levy  the  arrears  of  that  year,  in  repayment  of 
the  advance.  Tiieir  attempt  was  vain  and  hopeless.  They 
went  forth,  with  aa  array  of  tithe-proctora,  police,  and  mili- 
tary ;  bat  tie  people  resisted.  Desperate  conflicts  ensued : 
many  lives  were  lost :  the  executive  became  as  hal«ful  as  the 
clergy  i  but  the  arrears  were  not  collected.  Of  100,000?., 
no  more  than  12,0007.  were  recovered,  at  the  cost  of  tumults 
and  bloodshed.'  The  people  were  in  revolt  against  the  law  ; 
and  triumphed.  The  government,  confessing  their  failure, 
abandoned  their  fruitless  efforts  ;  and  in  1833,  obtained  from 
Parliament  the  advance  of  a  million,  to  maintain  the  destitute 
clergy,  and  cover  the  irreirs  of  tithes  lor  that  and  the  two 
previous  jears  Indemnity  foi  this  advance  however  was 
sought  in  the  form  of  1  land  tas,  which  it  needed  little  fore 
sight  to  eonjectute  would  meet  with  the  ame  resistance  as 
tithes.^  These  were  temporiiy  exptdients  to  meet  the 
immediate  exigenciea  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  hitheito  the 
only  general  measure  which  the  leg  sHture  hid  sinctioned 
was  one  for  miking  the  voluntary  tithe  compositions  compul 
Bory  and  permanent " 

Meanwhile  the  difflcullies  of  the  tithe  question  were  bring 
ing  into  bold  relief  the  anomalous  condition  ot  the  it .hcborcii 
Irish  churLh  Eesiatance  to  the  pajment  of  tithes  ™''™' 
was  accompanied  by  fierce  vituperation  of  the  clergy  and 
denunciations  of  a  large  Proteslint  estabh  hment  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  people  The  Cuholic  priests  and  agita 
tators  would  have  trampled  upon  the  church  as  an  usuiper 
the  Protealanta  anl  Oriuigemen  were  prepired  to  defend  her 
rights  with  the  swoid  Lord  Grey  s  government,  leaning  to 
neither  extreme  lecognized  the  nece=isity  of  extensive  re 
forms  and  leductions  in  the  esUbhshraent  Notwithstanding 
the  spoliations  of  Henry  VIII  and  Fl  zabeth,  its  endow 
menta  weie  on  the  ambitious  scale  of  a  national  church 
With  fewer  members  than  a  moderate  dioce  e  in  England  it 

'  Speech  of  Mr  Littleto  i  Hani  Deb  'd  '-er  sx  342 
2  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  lOOj  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  ss.  350, 
»  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  119. 
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was  governed  by  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops.  Olher  dignitaries  enjoyed  its  temporalities  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  many  sinecure  benefices  were  without 
evea  Protestant  flocks. 

Such  an  establishment  could  not  be  defended ;  and  in 
chuim  1833,  ministers  introduced  an  extensive  measure 
fi™isD?i''""  <**"  ""eform.  It  suppressed,  after  the  interests  of 
Bill,  1833.  existing  incumbents,  two  archbishoprics  and  eight 
separate  sees :  and  reduced  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  re- 
maining bishops.  All  sinecure  stalls  in  cathedrals  were 
abolished,  or  associated  with  eSective  duties.  Livings,  in 
which  no  duties  had  been  performed  for  three  years,  were  not 
to  be  filled  up.  First  fruits  were  abolished.  Church  cess,  — 
an  unpopular  impost,  similar  to  church-rates  in   England, 

—  levied  upon  Catholics,  but  managed  by  Protestant  vestries, 

—  was  discontinued;  and  the  repair  of  churches  provided 
for  out  of  a  graduated  lax  upon  the  clergy.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  improvement  of  church  lands  ;  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
glebe  houses,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission,  by 
whom  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  were  to  be  admin- 
istered.' 

So  hold  were  these  reforms,  that  even  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
first  expressed  his  satisfaction :  yet  while  they  discontinued 
the  most  prominent  abuses  of  the  establishment,  they  in- 
creased its  general  efficiency.  In  the  opinion  of  some  extreme 
Tories,  indeed,  the  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  coronation 
oath  and  the  stipulations  of  the  Union  with  Ireland :  it  was 
an  act  of  spoliation  ;  its  principles  were  revolutionary.  But 
by  men  of  more  moderate  views,  its  justice  and  necessity 
were  generally  recognized,^ 

One  principle,  however,  involved  in  the  scheme  became 
prinpipieof  '^^  ground  of  painful  controversy;  and  long  in- 
•pproprifttion.  terfered  with  the  progress  of  other  measures  con- 
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cdved  in  the  inleresls  of  the  church.  A  considerable  sum 
was  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  grant  of  perpetual  leases 
of  church  lands ;  and  the  question  was  naturally  raised,  how 
was  ii;  to  be  disposed  of?  Admitting  the  lirst  claims  of  the 
church,  —  what  was  to  become  of  any  surplus,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  the  establishment?  On  one  side,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  property  of  the  church  was  inalienable  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  its  redistribution,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, could  be  suffered.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended 
that  the  church  had  no  claim  to  the  increased  value  given 
to  her  lands  by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  tliat,  in  any 
case,  [he  legislature  was  free  to  dispose  of  church  revenues 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  bill  provided  that  the  moneys 
accruing  from  the  grant  of  these  perpetuities  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  first  instance,  in  redemption  of  charges  upon 
parishes,  for  building  churches ;  and  any  surplus,  to  such 
purposes  as  Parliament  might  hereafter  direct.^  Ministers, 
fearing  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  of  appropria- 
tion, even  In  so  vague  a  form,  would  endanger  their  measure 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  abandoned  it  in  committee,  june  aist, 
—  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  follow- 
ers, and  of  many  members  of  the  liberal  party.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell asked  what  benefit  the  Irish  people  could  now  hope  to 
derive  from  the  measure,  beyond  the  remission  of  the  church 
cess  ?  The  church  establishment  would  indeed  be  reduced  ; 
but  the  people  would  not  save  a  single  shilling  by  the  reduc- 
tion.^ In  truth,  however,  the  clause  had  not  expressly 
declared  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  applicable  to 
state  purposes.  Its  retention  would  not  have  affirmed  the 
principle  :  its  omission  did  not  surrender  any  rights  which  the 
legislature  might,  hereafter,  think  fit  to  exercise.  Whenever 
the  surplus  should  actually  arise,  Parliament  might  deter- 
mine its  appropriation.  Yet  both  parties  otherwise  inter- 
preted its  significance ;  and  it  became  the  main  question  at 

J  Clause  147. 

2  Hans.  Deb,,  3d  Ser.,  xriii.  1073;  Ann.  Reg.,  1833,  p-  lOJ. 
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issue  between  the  friends  and  oppooents  of  the  church,  who 
each  foresaw,  in  the  recognition  of  an  abstract  principle,  the 
ultimate  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  Ihc  Irish  establish- 
ment. For  the  present,  a  concession  being  made  lo  the  fears 
of  the  church  party,  the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,' 
But  the  conflict  of  parlies,  upon  the  controverted  principle, 
was  by  no  means  averted. 

In  the  next  5e''^ion,  Mi  Wtrd,  in  a  'sppech  of  singuHr 
Church  in  ability,  called  upon  tiif  House  of  Commons  to 
Mr'ntfda  ^ffli'n*  a  resolution  that  the  chuich  estabhshraent 
"^lonjuaj  m  Ireland  e'vceeded  the  spintual  wants  of  the 
Protestant  population ,  and  that,  it  being  the  right 
of  the  stale  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  church  property, 
the  temporal  po'wessions  of  the  chureh  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  reduced^  This  resolution  not  only  assetted  the  principle 
of  appiopri'ition,  but  disturbed  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Irelind  It  was  fraught  with 
pohticil  difficulties  The  cabinet  had  already  been  divided 
upon  the  principiea  involved  in  this  motion  ,  and  the  diSLUS 
sion  was  interrupted  for  some  dJja  by  the  re-ignation  of  Mr 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  Earl  of  Ripon  The  embamssment  of  ministers  was 
increa'fed  by  a  personal  decUration  ol  the  King  against  in- 
novations m  the  church,  in  leplj  to  in  addresi  of  the  Irish 
Snpeniaied  bishops  and  ileigv  °  The  motion,  however,  waa 
meoff a*"  suceessfully  met  by  the  appointment  of  i  commis- 
Eomni^on  gj^i^  (g  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  duties  of  the 
1834  church,  ind  the  general  state  of  religious  instruc 

lion  in  Iiehnd  Hitheito  there  had  been  no  certain  infor- 
mation either  as  to  the  revenues  ot  the  chureh,  or  the  num- 
bers of  diffetent  religious  communions  in  the  country,  and 
ministers  aigued  that,  until  these  f-icts  had  been  ascertained, 
it  could  not  with  propnety  be  iffitmed  that  the  establishment 

1  Church  TEraporalities  (Ireland)  Act,  3  Set  WiU.  IV.  c.  37. 

5  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Set.,  xxiii.  1363. 

»  May  28th,  1B34;  Ann.  Reg.,  1834,13. 
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was  excessive.  At  the  same  time,  llie  appointment  of  the 
commission  implied  that  Parliament  would  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  any  surplus  wliich  migiit  be  proved  to  exist  after 
providing  for  the  wania  of  the  Protestant  population.  On 
these  grounds  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  propriety  of  issuing  this 
commission,  and  the  rights  of  the  state  over  the  lo,^  aebaw 
distribution  of  church  property,  were  warmly  de-  aJloo'''j^M" 
bated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  While  one  party  ^"''  ^*^- 
foresaw  spoliation  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  proposed 
inquiry,  and  the  other  disclaimed  any  intentions  hostile 
to  the  church,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  such  an  in- 
quiry assumed  a  discretionary  power  in  the  state  over  the 
appropriation  of  church  property.^  Earl  Grey  boldiy  avowed 
that,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  was  a  considerable  excess 
of  revenue  beyond  whit  was  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  and  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  "  the  state  would 
have  a  right  to  deal  with  it  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  stale  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country."  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of  Irish  tithes 
were  pressing     Miniatera  had   introduced  a  bill,  inah  athw 
early  in  the  session,  for  con*erliug  tithes  into  a  Jfit't^a'pro- 
land  tax,  payable  to  the  government  by  the  land-  p^"''''"- 
lords,  and  subject  to  redemption.     When  redeemed,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.*     The  merits  of  this  measure  were  repeatedly  dis- 
. cussed,  and  the  scheme  itself  materially  modified  in  its  prog- 
ress;  but  the   question  of  appropriation   bore   a   foremost 
place  in  the  discussions.     Mr.  O'Connell  viewed  with  alarm 
a  plan  securing  to  the  church  a  perpetual  vested  interest  in 

1  For  the  motion,  laO;  for  the  previona  qucBtzon,  SflG-  — Hixns,  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,ss:v.  10. 
a  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  sxiv.  243. 
a  Jisd.,264. 
*  Mr.  Littleton's  Explanation,  Feb.  30tli,  1834,  — Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser., 
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tithes  which  c  uld  no  longer  be  eollecteJ  an!  thre'itcned 
the  landiorila  with  a  lesi^tance  to  renf  i^han  it  embiaced  a 
covert  charge  for  the  maintenince  of  the  Prote  tint  church 
jiun.23d  Hating  opposed  the  measure  ilaelf  on  if«  own 
^^  merits  he  endeavored  to  pledge  ibe  Hou?e  to  a 

resolution  that  any  surplus  of  the  finds  to  be  raised  in  lieu 
of  tithes  aftei  proiid  ng  for  vested  interests  and  Ihe  spmt 
oal  wants  of  the  church  should  be  appropriated  to  obje  ta  ot 
public  ut  hly  ^  Discla  raiiig  iny  desire  to  appropriate  these 
lunds  for  Catholic  or  othei  leligious  uses  he  propoacl  that 
tliey  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  charity  -ind  educition 
On  the  pirt  of  ministers  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Eus 
sell  again  upheld  the  r  ght  of  the  stite  to  review  the  dia 
tribution  of  church  property  and  apply  iny  surplus  lecord 
ing  to  its  discretion  Nor  did  they  withhold  their  opmion 
that  the  proper  aj  propnatioo  would  be  to  kindied  purposes 
connected  wilh  the  moril  md  religous  instruction  of  (he 
people  But  fhey  successfully  lesisted  the  motion  as  an 
abstract  proposition  premiturely  offered  ^  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Grey's  admin istra don  was  suddenly  dissolved  ;  but  the 
Tithe  Bill  was  continued  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Many  amend- 
ments, however,  were  made,  —  including  one  forced  upon 
ministers  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  which  the  tithe-payer  was 
immediately  relieved  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent.  After  all 
these  changes,  the  bill  was  rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,*  Again  the  clergy  were  left  to  collect 
their  tithes,  under  increased  difficulties  and  discouragement. 
In  the  next  session.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  succeeded  to  the 
Sit  Hubert  embarrassments  of  Irish  tithes  and  the  appropria- 
Paji's  meM-  lion  question.  Aa  to  the  first,  he  offered  a  practical 
Biutinj!  iriah  measure  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent- 
1836. '  charge  upon  the  land,  with  a  deduction  of  twentj- 

1  Amendment  OQ  going  into  commitlee.  —  Hans.  Del),,  3d  Scr.,  XXLV, 
734. 

2  It  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  261.    Ayes,  09;  Noes,  360.  —  Hans. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxiv.  803. 

S  Aug.  llth,  1334.     Ibid.,  xxv.  1143. 
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five  per  cent.  Provision  was  also  made  for  its  redemption, 
and  the  investment  of  the  value  in  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  chureL.  He  further  proposed  to  make  up  the  arrears  of 
tithes  in  183i,  out  of  the  million  already  advanced  to  the 
clergy.*  But  the  commutation  of  tithes  was  not  yet  destined 
to  be  treated  as  a  praclieal  measure.  It  had  heen  associated, 
in  the  late  session,  with  the  controverted  principle  of  appro- 
priation,—  which  now  became  the  rallying  point  of  parties. 
It  had  severed  from  Lord  Grey  some  of  his  ablest  colleagues, 
and  associated  them  with  the  opposite  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  accepting  office,  took  an  early  appor- 
tunily  of  stating  that  he  would  not  give  his  "  con-  Appropria- 
sent  to  the  alienation  of  church  property,  in  any  ^^nilj™,™ 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  strictly  ecclesi-  Jf'l^'^''' 
aitical  purposes  "  On  the  other  hind,  m  the  first  ^^ 
discusaion  upon  Iri-.h  tithes.  Lord  John  Bus'ell  expressed 
hit,  doubts  \ihethcr  any  advantage  would  result  from  the 
abolition  of  tithe,  without  a  pnor  decision  of  the  appropria- 
tion question  ,  and  Mr  O  Connell  proclaimed  that  the  word 
"  appropriation  would  exert  a  magical  influence  la  Ireland." 
The  Whigs,  exasperated  by  their  sudden  dismissal,^  were 
burning  to  recover  their  ground ;  but  the  liberal  measures 
of  the  new  ministry  afforded  few  assailable  points.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  however,  had  laken  his  stand  upon  the  inviola- 
bility of  church  property  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  contrary 
doctrine  served  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  Whigs,  indeed,  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  themselves  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any 
resolution,  until  the  commission  had  made  its  report;  and  this 
report  was  not  yet  forthcoming.  But  the  exigencies  of  party 
demanded  a  prompt  and  decisive  trial  of  strength.  Lord 
John  Russell,  therefore,  pressed  forward  with  resolutions  af- 
firming that  any  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  should  be 
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applied  to  tie  moral  and  religious  education  of  ail  classes  of 
the  people ;  and  that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  embody  that  pi'inciple. 
These  resolutions  were  affirmed  by  small  majorities ;  ^  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven  from  power. 

It  was  ati  untoward  -victory.  The  "Whigs  had  pledged 
Appropria-  themselves  to  connect  the  settlement  of  tithes 
LoraMBi"  ™^"i  t^^  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues 
boume.  of  jjig  church  of  Ireland,  The  Conservatives 
were  determined  to  resist  that  principle ;  and  having  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  their  resistance  was  not  lo 
be  overcome 

Meanwhilp,  the  position  of  mmisters  was  strengthened  by 
RerennriB  ^^'^  di&clo^uie  of  the  true  btate  of  the  thuruh 
of  the^hnreh  Out  of  I  population  of  7,943,940  persons,  there 
were  852,0b4  memhets  of  the  establishment, 
6,427,712  Eoman  Catholics,  642  3^6  Presbyterian'^,  and 
21,808  Protestant  dissenters  of  olher  denominations  The 
etaf«  church  embraced  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  people  " 
Her  revenues  amounted  to  865,525/.  In  161  paiialies  there 
was  not  a  single  Protestant:  in  194  there  were  less  than 
ten:  in  198  less  than  twenty;  and  in  860  parishes  there 
were  less  than  fifty .^ 

These  facts  were  dwelt  upon  in  support  of  appropriation, 
which  formed  part  of  every  bill  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes.      But  the  lords  had   taken  their 
stand   upon   a    principle ;    and   were  not  lo   be 
Bhaken.     Tithes  were  still  withheld  from  the  clergy  ;    and 

1  On  April  2d  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  ohtained  liy  a  major- 
ity of  33 — Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xsvii.  362,  770,  &e.  On  April  6th,  ths 
first  resolutioD  was  agreed  (o  in  committee  by  a  majority  of  25;  and  on  the 
7th,  the  eeeoiid  resolution  was  affirmed  by  the  House  on  ihe  report;  hy  a 
majority  of  2T.  —  Comm.  Joum.,  xc.  202,  208;  Hans.  Deb.,  33  Ser.,  sxrii, 
790,  887,  878, 

2  1st  Eeport  of  CommissionerB  on  Public  Instruction,  Ireland  (1835), 
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the  feelings  of  the  people  were  embittered  by  continual  dis- 
cusaions  relating  to  the  cLurch ;  while  bill  after  bill  was  sacri- 
ficed to  clauses  of  appropriation.  This  mischievous  contest 
between  Che  two  Houses  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1838,  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  appropriation  clause  by  ministers 
themselves.  It  was,  indeed,  bitter  and  humiliating ;  but  it 
was  unavoidable.  The  settlement  of  tithes  could  no  longer 
he  deferred ;  and  any  concession  from  the  Lords  was  hope- 
less. But  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs  from  a  position,  which 
they  had  chosen  aa  their  own  battle-field,  was  a  grievous 
shock  to  their  influence  and  reputation.  They  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  many  of  their  own  party,  forfeited  public  esteem,  and 
yielded  to  the  opposition  an  exultant  triumph  which  went  far 
to  restore  them  to  popular  favor,  and  ultimately  to  power.^ 

But  if  ruin  awaited  the  Whigs,  salvation  was  at  hand  for 
the  church  of  Ireland.  Tithes  were  at  length  C(,o,„mtjUon 
commuted  into  a  permanent  rent-charge  upon  the  ?r|J'''^a^ 
land;  and  the  clergy  amply  indemnified  for  a  sac- 
rifice of  one  fourth  the  amount,  by  unaccustomed  security 
and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  They  were 
further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  arrears,  out  of  the  bal- 
ance of  f  he  million,  advanced  by  Parliament  as  a  loan  in  1833, 
and  eventually  surrendered  as  a  free  gift,^  The  church  had 
passed  through  a  period  of  trials  and  danger ;  and  was  again 
at  peace.  The  grosser  abuses  of  her  establishment  were  grad- 
ually corrected,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners;  but  its  diminished  revenues  were  devoted 
exciusiveiy  to  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  efficiency. 

While  the  state  protected  the  Protestant  church,  it  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  derived  no  benefit  from  education  Sn 
her  ministrations.     In    1831,  a  national  system 
of  education  was  established,  embracing  the  children  of  per- 

1  See  especially  Debates,  May  141h  and  July  2d,  183S.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,xlii.  1203;  slUi.  117T. 
«  1  &  a  Vict.  c.  109. 
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sons  of  all  religious  denominatioas.'  It  spread  and  flourished, 
until,  in  1860,  803,364  pupils  received  iastruction, —  of 
whom  663, li5  were  Catholics,' — at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
state  of  270,0001." 

In  1845,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  adventured  on  a  Iwld  measure 
Ml  nooth  ^°''  P'"*""**^'"?  ^^^  education  of  Catholic  priests  in 
^^ge,  Ireland.*  Prior  lo  1795,  the  laws  forbade  the  en- 
dowment of  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ;  and  young  men  in 
training  for  the  priesthood  were  obliged  to  resort  to  colleges 
on  the  continent,  and  chiefly  to  France,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  holy  orders.  But  the  French  revolutionaiy  war 
having  nearly  closed  Europe  against  them,  the  govei-nment 
were  induced  to  found  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth.'  It  was  a  friendly  concession  to  the  Catholics ,  and 
promised  well  for  the  future  loyalty  of  the  priesthood.  The 
college  was  supported  by  annua!  grints  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  were  contmued  by  the  United  Parliament, 
after  the  Union.  The  conncLtion  of  the  state  with  this 
college  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  day-i  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency in  Ireland ,  and  v.  is  contmued  without  objection 
by  George  IIL, —  the  mo>t  Protestant  of  lyings,  —  and  by 
the  most  Protestant  ot  his  miniftcr*,  at  a  time  when  prej- 
udices against  the  Citholics  h\A  been  fomented  to  the 
utmost.  But  when  more  libera!  sentiments  picvailed  con 
ceraing  the  civil  rights  of  the  Catholics,  a  considerable 
number  of  earnest  men,  both  in  the  chnrch  md  in  other 
religious  bodies,  took  exceptions  to  the  endowment  of  an  in- 
stitution, by  the   state,  for   teaching  the   doctrines  of  the 

1  On  Sept.  Bill,  1331,80  01107  were  first  \ oted  for  this  purpo-e  —Hang 
Deb.,  3d  &EF.,  vi.  1349  CaminiEBionera  were  appomted  b}  the  lurd  iieu 
tenant  lo  administer  the  system  in  1832  and  iniorporated  by  letters  patent 
in  1815. 

S  SSBi  Report  of  Commiasionera,  1861,  No,  [3028],  p.  II),  11,  &c. 

»  The  anm  voled  in  1860  was  270,722;. 

'  April  3d,  1815.    Hans.  Deb.,  btxix.  13. 

S  IrishActSaGeo-Itl,  C.21;  Comwaliia'sCorr.,iii.  365-375;  Lord  Stan- 
hope's Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  311. 
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church  of  Rome.  "Let  us  extend  to  Catholics,"  they  said, 
"  the  amplest  loleratioo  :  let  us  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment to  found  colleges  for  themselves :  but  let  not  a  Protes- 
tant state  promote  errors  and  superstitions :  ask  not  a  Protes- 
tant people  to  contribute  to  an  object  abhorrent  to  their  feelings 
and  consciences."  On  these  grounds  the  annual  grant  had 
been  for  some  time  opposed,  while  the  college,  —  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  discussion, —  was  neglected  and  foiling  into 
decay.  In  these  circumstances.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to 
grant  30,000/.  for  buildings  and  improvements,  to  allow  the 
trustees  of  the  college  to  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  3000i 
a  J  ear  and  to  augment  the  endow  meni  from  les?  thin  9000/ 
a  jejr  to  2C  SCO?  To  give  peiminence  to  this  endowment, 
and  to  avoid  iintating  discussion-  year  after  yeii,  it  wa** 
chained  upf  u  the  Consolidated  Fund  ^ 

Hiving  successfully  defended  the  revenues  of  the  Protes 
tant  church  he  now  met  the  thimfl  of  the  Citholic  fWgy  m 
■»  liberal  and  fnenlly  spirit  The  conce  =ion  infringed  no 
principle  which  the  more  niggardly  volea  of  former  jears 
had  not  equally  infringed  but  it  was  designed  it  once  to 
render  the  college  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state  and 
to  conniiate  the  Catholic  bodj  He  was  supported  by  the 
fitst  statesmen  of  all  pirties  ind  by  large  mijorities  in  both 
Hou=e=  but  the  virulence  with  which  his  conciliatoij  policy 
was  assailed  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
denounced  deprived  a  beneficent  act  of  its  grace  and 
courtesy 

If  the  consciences  of  Protestants  were  oifrtged  by  con 
tributing  however  little  to  the  support  of  the  Ciiholic  faith, 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Catholic  Ireland  towards 
a  Protestant  church,  maintained  for  the  use  of  a  tenth  of  the 
people  !  It  would  have  been  well  to  avoid  so  painful  a  con- 
troversy: but  it  was  raised;  and  the  Act  of  1845,  so  far 
from  being  accepted  as  the  settlement  of  a  vexed  question, 
appeared  for  several  years  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  the 

I  April  3d,  1345.    Hans.  Deb.,  3(1  Ser.,  Ixsix.  18. 
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Strife.  But  tlie  state,  superior  to  sectarian  aniraosities,  calmly 
siftteaid  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Catholic  subjects  upon 
ot™^  ils  justice  and  liberality.  Governing  a  vast  em- 
ligiom.  pjj^  gnd  ruling  over  men  of  different  races  and 

religions,  it  had  already  aided  the  propagation  of  doctrines 
which  it  disowned.  In  Ireland  itself,  the  state  has  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  Koraan  Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons 
and  workhouses.  A  different  policy  would  have  deprived 
the  iniaates  of  those  establishments  of  all  the  offices  and 
consolations  of  religion.  It  has  provided  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers;  and  since  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  received 
aid  from  the  state,  known  as  the  Eegium  Donum.  In 
Canada,  Malta,  Gibraliar,  the  Mauritius  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown,  the  state  has  assisted  Catholic  wor- 
ship. Its  policy  has  been  imperial  and  secular,  —  not  re- 
ligious. 

In  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  equity,  Sir  Robert  Peel  se- 
Oneen'Bcoi-  ^^'^  i"  1845,  the  foimdation  of  three  new  co!- 
ta^d'Sl  '^S^^  '"  Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  academi- 
cal education  w  ilhout  religious  distinctiona  These 
hberal  endoi\ment'!  were  miinly  designed  for  Catholics  i 
compoaing  the  great  boly  ot  the  people  but  they  who  hal 
leadily  availed  tl  emschea  of  the  benefit'*  of  national  educa 
tion  —  founded  on  the  pnncipli,  of  i  combined  hterar}  and 
separate  religious  in  truclion  —  repudiated  these  new  lasti 
tutions  Being  for  the  use  of  all  rel  gious  denomination 
the  pecuhir  tenets  of  no  pirticuhr  sect  could  he  allowed  to 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  eourae  ol  in  traction  but  lecture 
rooms  were  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching 
according  to  the  creed  of  every  student  ^  The  Ctlholics 
however  wilhheli  then  confidence  from  a  system  in  which 
their  own  faith  was  not  recognized  as  predominant ;  and  de- 
nounced the  new  colleges  as  "  godless."  The  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Synod  of  Thurles  prohibited  the  clergy  of  their  C' 

1  Hana.  Deb.,  3(1  Ser.,  btxjt.  345;  3  &  9  Vict,  e 
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ion  from  being  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these 
eatabJishnienta  '  and  their  decrees  were  sanctioned  by  a  re- 
scnpt  of  ihe  Pope,^  The  colleges  were  everywhere  dis- 
countenanced aa  eeminaries  for  the  sons  of  Catholic  parents. 
The  hberal  designs  of  Parliament  were  so  far  thwarted ;  yet, 
even  under  these  discouragements,  the  colleges  have  enjoyed 
a  fair  measure  of  success.  A  steady  increase  of  pupils  of  all 
denominations  haa  been  maintained;*  the  education  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  are  still  hopeful  that  a 
people  of  rare  aptitude  for  learning  will  not  be  induced,  by 
religious  jealousies,  to  repudiate  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  which  the  state  has  invited  them  to  accept. 

1  Angn=t  1850 

"  May  23d,  1S51. 

0  In  1858  the  commiBBioners  of  inquiry  reported;  — "The  colleges  can- 
not be  regarded  othetwise  than  as  successful,"  —  Reportof  CommisaoneTs, 
1868,  No.  [2413].  In  1380,  the  entrances  had  increased  from  168  to  309; 
and  tlie  nnmbers  attending  lectures,  from  454  to  T52.  Of  the  latler  num- 
ber, 207  were  memhers  of  the  Established  Chnrch ;  204,  Roman  Catholics ; 
247,  Presbyterians ;  and  94  of  other  persuabions. — R^oririf  PrectdentioT 
1860-61, 1862,  No.  [2999]. 
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CHAFFER  XV. 

Local  Government  the  Basis  of  Constitutional  Freedom:  — Vestries:  — 
Municipal  Corporations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  — Local  Im- 
provement and  Police  Acts;  — Local  Boards  constitnted  under  General 
Acts :  —  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

THi.T  Englislimen  hare  been  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Local  earcta-  P'*"tical  freedoDi,  is  mainly  due  to  those  ancient 
menttiie  local  institutions  by  which  they  have  been  trained 
stiiuiicnai  to  self-government.  The  affairs  of  the  people  have 
been  administered,  not  in  Parliament  only,  but  ia 
the  vestry,  the  town-council,  the  board-meeting,  and  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions;.  England  alone  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  lias  maintained  for  centuries  a  constitu- 
tional polity ;  and  her  liberties  may  be  ascribed,  above  all 
things,  (o  her  free  local  institutions.  Since  the  days  of  Jbeir 
Saxon  ancestors,^  her  sons  have  learned,  at  their  own  gates, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens.  Associating  for 
the  common  good,  they  have  become  exercised  ia  public 
affairs.  Thousands  of  small  communities  have  been  sepa- 
rately trained  to  self-government :  taxing  themselves,  through 
their  representatives,  for  local  objects :  meeting  for  discussion 
and  business ;  aad  animated  by  local  rivalries  and  ambitions. 
The  history  of  local  government  affords  a  striking  parallel  to 
the  general  political  history  of  the  country.  While  the  aris- 
tocracy was  encroaching  npon  popular  power  in  the  govern- 
toent  of  the  slate,  it  was  making  advances,  no  less  sure,  ia 
local  institutions.  The  few  were  gradually  appropriating  the 
franchises  which  were  the  birthright  of  the  many ;  and  again, 

1  faigrave's  litiglish  Commonwealth,  i.  G28 ;  Allen's  Prerog.,  128. 
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as  political  liberlles  were  enlarged,  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment were  recovered. 

Every  parish  ii  tJie  image  and  reflection  of  the  sfaf«. 
The  land,  the  church,  and  the  commonalty  share  in  The  parish, 
its  government :  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  are 
combined  in  its  society.   The  common  law,  —  in  ils  grand  sim- 
plicity, —  recognized  the  right  of  all  the  rated  pa-  The  -Kstrj. 
rjshioners  to  assemble  in  vestry,  and  administer  parochial  af- 
fairs.^   Eutinraanj'  parishes  this  popular  principle  Thescioct 
gradually  fell  into  disuse;  andafew  inhabitants,  —  ■™stiy. 
self-elected  and  irresponsible,  —  claimed  the  right  of  imposing 
(axes,  administering  the  parochial  funds,  and  exercising  all 
local  authority.     This  usurpation,  long  acquiesced  in,  grew 
into  a  custom,  which  the  courts  recognized  as  a  legal  exception 
from  the  common  law.  The  people  had  forfeited  iheir  rights  ; 
and  select  vestries  ruled  in  their  behalf.     So  absolute  was 
their  power,  that  they  could  assemble  without  notice,  and  bind 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  by  their  vote.^ 

This  single  abuse  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's 
Act  in    1818  : '  but  this  same  act,  while  it  left  ^^^  ^^^ 
select  vestries  otherwise  unreformed,  made  a  fur-  Boume'a 
ther  inroad  upon  the  popular  constitution  of  open 
vestries.     Hitherto  every  person   entitled  to  attend  had  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  of  voting  ;  but  this  act  multiplied  the 
votes  of  vestrymen,  according  to  the  value  of  their  rated  prop- 
erty :  one  man  could  give  six  votes :  others  no  more  than  one. 

An  important  breach,  however,  was  made  in  the  exclusive 
system  of  local  goveniment,  by  Sir  John  Hob-  o,  , . 
house's  Vestry  Act,   passed  during  the  agitation  Hothouse's 
for  parliamentary  reform.*     The  majority  of  rate- 

1  Shaw's  Par.  Law,  c.  17;  Sfeer'a  Par.  Law,  253;  Toulmia  Smith's 
Pariah,  2d  ed.,  15-23,  lS-52,  288-330. 

»  GHbson's  Codex,  219 ;  Bum's  Eccl.  Law,  iv.  10,  ftc;  Steer,  251. 

»  68  Geo.  HI.  c.  69,  amended  hy  69  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  7  Will.  IV.,  and  1 
Vict.  0.85;  Report  on  Poor  Laws,  1818.  — Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xsxriii. 
573. 

*  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  60!  Oct.  20th,  1831;  Toulmm  Smith's  Parish,  2iO. 
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payer-,  in  any  p-»n-.!i  within  a  city  or  town,  or  any  other 
pai  sh  composing  yOO  householders  ritel  to  the  pooi  were 
empowi  red  to  adopt  this  act  Under  its  prorision«,  veatnes 
weie  elected  by  esery  rated  janshioner  the  votes  of  the 
eleirtors  were  taken  by  ballot  every  ten  pound  householder, 
except  in  certain  ca=eB  '  was  eligible  as  a  vestryman ,  and 
no  member  of  the  \eatry  was  entitled  to  more  thin  a  «in 
gle  vole  This  meisure,  however  dcmocntic  m  principle, 
did  little  more  than  revert  to  the  folicy  of  the  common 
law  It  was  adopted  in  some  populoua  panohes  in  the  me 
tropulis  and  elsewhere  but  otherwi-e  his  had  a  limited 
open!  ion  ' 

The  history  of  municipal  corporifions  afford-'  -mother 
I  txample  of  enuoith meats  upon  populai  rights 
corpotB-u  OS  The  government  of  towns,  undei  the  Saxons,  was 
no  less  popular  thai  the  other  local  institutions  of 
that  race ,  *  and  the  constitution  of  corporations,  at  a  later 
period,  was  founded  upon  the  same  principles.  All  the  set- 
tled inhabitants  and  traders  of  corporate  towns,  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  local  taxes,  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  municipal  affairs.'  The  community,  enjoying  cor- 
porate rights  and  privileges,  was  continually  enlarged  by  the 
admission  of  men  connected  with  the  town  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, apprenticeship,  or  servitude,  and  of  others,  not  so  con- 
nected, by  gift  or  purchase.  For  some  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  the  burgesses  assembled  in  person,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.     Tfaey  elected  a  mayor,  or  other  chief  niag- 

1  In  the  metiopolis,  or  in  any  pariah  having  more  than  3000  inhabitants, 
a  iOL  qnalification  was  required.  In  the  melropolia,  howeTCr,  the  act  waa 
superseded  by  the  nielropoUs  local  management  act,  1855.  —  infra,  i77. 

a  In  1342,  nine  parishes  only  had  adopted  it.  ~-  Pari.  Paper,  1812,  No. 


England,  App.;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ii.  153, 

'  Eeport  of  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporaiiona,  1835,  p,  16; 
Mcrewether  and  Stephens's  Hist.,  Introd.,  v.  1,10,  So:.;  Hallam's  Middlo 
Ages,  ii.  155. 
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Until  the  reign  ot  Henry  \ll.,  these  encroaclimeiits  had 
been  local  and  spontaneous.  The  people  had  sub-  Qurtera  from 
mitted  to  them ;  but  the  law  had  not  enforced  I?",''^^  J"' 
them.  From  this  time,  however,  popular  rights  oiuuan. 
were  set  aside  in  a  new  form.  The  crown  began  to  grant 
charters  to  boroughs,  —  generally  conferring  or  reviving  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  to  Parliament ;  and  most  of 
these  charters  vested  all  the  powers  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  tlie  mayor  and  town-council,  —  nominated  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  crown  itself,  and  afterwards  self-elected. 
Nor  did  the  contempt  of  the  Tudors  for  popular  rights  stop 
here.-  By  many  of  their  charlei's,  the  same  governing  body 
was  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  members 
to  Parham.ent,  For  national  as  well  as  local  government, 
the  burgesses  were  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
And  in  order  to  bring  municipalities  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  the  oifice  of  high  steward 
was  often  created :  when  the  nobleman  holding  that  office 
became  the  patron  of  the  borough,  and  returned  its  members 
to  Parliament.  The  power  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy 
was  increased,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Stuarts  ;  and  the  two 
last  of  that  race  violated  the  liberties  of  the  few  corporations 
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which  Still  retained  a  popular  constitution  after  tlie  encroach- 
ments of  centuries.^ 

After  the  E«Tolution,  corporations  were  free  from  the 
Coiporaiions  intrusion  of  prerogative ;  but  the  policy  of  mu- 
SSutSoto"  nicipal  freedom  was  as  little  respected  as  in  for- 
George  in.  mgp  times.  A  corporation  had  cobib  lo  be  regarded 
as  a  close  governing  body  with  peculiar  privileges.  The 
old  model  was  followed ;  and  the  charters  of  George  III. 
favored  the  municipal  rights  of  burgesses  no  more  than  the 
charters  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.°  Even  where  they  did 
not  expressly  limit  the  local  authority  to  a  small  body 
of  persons,  custom  and  usurpation  restricted  it  either  to 
the  town  council  or  to  that  body  and  its  own  nominees,  the 
freemen.  And  while  this  close  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  maintained,  towns  were  growing  in  wealth 
and  population,  whose  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Two  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  denied  the  constitutional  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Self-elected  and  irresponsible  corporations  were  suffered 
to  enjoy  a  long  dominion.  Composed  of  local 
close  cor-  and  often  hereditary  cliques  and  family  connec- 
tions, they  were  absolute  masters  over  their  own 
townsmen.  Generally  of  one  political  party,  they  excluded 
men  of  different  opinions,  —  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
—  and  used  all  the  influence  of  their  of&ce  for  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  their  own  party.  Elected  for  life,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  consolidate  their  interest ;  and  they  acted 
without  any  sense  of  responsibility.*  Their  proceedings 
were  generally  secret :  nay,  secrecy  was  sometimes  enjoined 
by  an  oath.* 

Despite  their  narrow  constitution,  there  were  some  corpo- 

1  Case  of  Quo  Warranto,  1683;  Sf.  Tr.,  viii.  1039;  Hume's  Hist.,  yi. 
201;  remodelling  the  corporatione,  1G8T;  Ilallam's  Const.  Hist.,  ii.  S38. 

*  Report  of  CommissionerB,  p.  IT. 
8  Ibid.,  p,  36, 

*  Ibid.,  an. 
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raUons  which  performed  their  funofions  worthily.  MaintaJn- 
iDg  a  mediieval  dignity  and  splendor,  their  rule  was  graced 
by  public  virtue,  courtesy,  and  refinement.  Nohles  shared 
their  councils  and  festivities :  the  first  men  of  the  country 
were  associated  with  townsmen ;  and  while  ruling  without 
responsibility,  they  retained  the  willing  allegiance  of  the 
people,  by  traditions  of  public  service,  by  acts  of  munificence 
and  charity,  and  by  the  respect  due  to  their  eminent  station. 
But  the  greater  number  of  corporations  were  of  a  lower 
type.  Neglecting  their  proper  functions,  —  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  police,  the  management  of  the  jaila,  the  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  supply  of  water,  —  they 
thought  only  of  the  personal  interests  attached  to  ofBce. 
They  grasped  all  patronage,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  for  their 
relatives,  friends,  and  political  partisans ;  and  wasted  the 
corporate  funds  in  greasy  feasts  and  vulgar  revelry.'  Many 
were  absolutely  insolvent.  Charities  were  despoiled,  and 
public  trusts  neglected  and  misapplied ;  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion in  every  form  were  fostered.*  Townsmen  viewed  with 
distrust  the  proceedings  of  councils,  over  whom  they  had 
no  control,  whose  constitution  was  oligarchical,  and  whose 
political  sentiments  were  often  obnoxious  to  the  majority. 
In  some  towns  the  middle  classes  found  themselves  ruled  by 
a  close  council  alone :  in  others  by  the  council  and  a  rabble 
of  freemen,  —  its  creatures,  —  drawn  mainly  from  the  lower 
classes  and  having  no  title  to  represent  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  And  important  municipal  powers  were 
therefore  intrusted,  under  Local  Acts,  to  independent  com- 
missioners, in  whom  the  inhabitants  had  confidence."  Even 
the  administration  of  justice  was  tainted  by  suspicions  of 
political  partiality.'  Borough  magistrates  were  at  once 
incompetent  and  exclusively  of  one  party ;  and  juries  were 
composed  of  freemen,  of  the  same  close  connection.     This 

'  Rep.  of  Comm.,  p.  46.  »  Ibid.,  43. 

a  IMd.,  31,  46,  47,  48,  *  Ibid.,  36-29,  39. 
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favored  class  also  enjoyed  trading   privileges,  which   pro- 
voked jealousy  and  fettered  commerce.^ 

But  the  worst  abuse  of  these  corrupt  bodies  was  that 

which  (00  long  secured  their  impunity.  They 
ofeiMtorai     were   the    strongholds  of  parliamentary  interest 

and  corruption.  The  electoral  privileges  which 
they  had  usurped,  or  had  acquired  by  charter,  were  conven- 
ient instrumentd  in  the  hands  of  both  the  political  parties, 
who  were  contending  for  power.  In  many  of  the  corporate 
towns  the  representation  was  as  much  at  the  disposal  of 
particular  families,  as  that  of  nomination  boroughs  :  iu  others 
it  was  purchased  by  opulent  partisans,  whom  both  parties 
welcomed  to  their  ranks.  In  others,  again,  where  freemen 
enjoyed  the  franchise,  it  was  secured  by  bribery,  in  which 
the  corporations  too  often  became  the  most  active  agents,— 
not  scrupling  even  to  apply  their  trust  funds  lo  the  corrup- 
tion of  electors,*  The  freemen  were  generally  needy  and 
corrupt,  and  inferior,  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  respectability, 
to  the  other  inhabitants;'  but  they  often  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  franchise ;  and  whenever  a  general  election  was 
anticipated,  large  additions  were  made  to  their  numbers.* 
The  freedom  of  a  city  was  valued  according  to  the  length  of 
the  candidate's  purse.  Corporations  were  safe  so  long  as 
society  was  content  to  tolerate  the  notorious  abuses  of  par- 
liamentary representation.  The  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary organizations  were  inseparable;  both  were  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  political 
parties  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  their  constitutional 
rights ;  and  they  stood  and  fell  together. 

The  Reform    Act  wrested   from   the   corporations   their 

exclusive  electoral  privileges,  and  restored  them 
CCTpomti^ns  to  the  people.  This  lardy  act  of  retribution  was 
Bill,  1835.       fo[i^„red  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 

»  Rep.  of  Comm.,  p.  40.  «  Ibid.,  46.  '  Ibid.,  33. 

»  Jbid.,  3i,  35.    (Sea  table  of  freemen  ecealed.) 
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inquiry,  whicli  rotigiily  exposed  the  manifoid  abuses  of  irre- 
sponsible power,  wherever  it  had  been  suffered  lo  prevail. 
And  in  1835,  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  overthrow  these 
municipal  oligarchies.  The  measure  was  litly  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Ruasell,  who  had  been  foremost  in  tlie  cause 
of  parliamentary, reform.^  It  proposed  to  vest  the  munici- 
pal franchise  in  rated  inhabitants,  who  had  paid  poor-rates 
within  the  borough  for  three  years.  By  them  the  governing 
body,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  common  council,  were  to  be 
elected.  The  ancient  order  of  aldei-men  was  to  be  no  longer 
maintmned.  The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing  freemen  were 
preserved,  during  tieir  lives ;  but  their  municipal  franchise 
was  superseded  ;  and  as  no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created, 
the  class  would  be  eYeniuaHy  extinguished.  Exclusive 
rights  of  trading  were  (o  be  discontinued.  To  the  councils, 
constituted  so  as  to  secure  public  confidence,  more  extended 
powers  were  intrusted,  for  the  police  and  local  government 
of  the  town,  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  while  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  the 
proper  administration  of  their  funds,  and  the  publication  and 
audit  of  their  accounts. 

Ko  effective  opposition  could  be  offered  to  the  general 
principles  of  this  measure.  The  propriety  of  re-  AmsnSen  by 
storing  the  rights  of  self-government  to  the  '*'^  i*"^- 
people,  and  sweeping  away  the  corruptions  of  ages,  was 
generally  admitted ;  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  give 
further  protection  to  existing  rights,  and  lo  modify  the 
popular  character  of  the  measure.  These  efforts,  ineffectual 
in  the  Commons,  were  successful  in  the  Lords.  Counsel 
were  heard,  and  witnesses  examined,  on  behalf  of  several 
of  the  corporations  ;  but  the  main  principles  of  the  bill  were 
not  contested.  Important  amendments,  however,  were  in- 
serted. The  pecuniary  rights  and  parliamentary  franchise 
of  freemen  received  more  ample  protection.  With  a  view 
to  qualify  the    democratic  constitution  of  the    councils,   a 

1  Jnne  5th,  1335.  -  Hana.  Deb.,  M  Ser.,  xxvui.  541. 
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property  qualifiatiion  wa?  required  for  lowu  councillors ; 
and  aldermen  were  infroduced  into  the  council,  to  be  elected 
for  life ;  the  flr'it  aldermen  being  chosen  from  the  existing 
body  of  aldermen.'  These  amendments  were  considered  by 
ministers  and  the  Commons,  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise.  The  more  zealous  advocates  of  popular  rigbfs 
urged  their  uncondiliona!  rejection,  even  at  tlie  sacrifice  of 
the  bill ;  bu(  more  temperate  counsels  pres  ailed,  arid  the 
amendments  were  accepted  with  modifications.  A  qualifi- 
cation for  councillors  was  agreed  to,  but  in  a  less  invidious 
form  :  aldermen  were  to  be  elected  for  sis  years,  instead  of 
for  life  i  and  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  existing  aldermen 
was  not  insisted  on.'  And  thus  nas  passed  a  popular  meas- 
ure, second  in  importance  to  the  Reform  Act  alone."  The 
municipal  bodies  which  it  created,  if  less  popular  than  under 
the  original  scheme,  were  yet  founded  upon  a  wide  basis  of 
representation,  which  has  since  been  further  extended.' 
Local  self-government  was  effectually  restored.  Elected 
rulers  have  since  generally  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
constiluenta  :  municipal  office  has  become  an  object  of  hon- 
orable ambition  to  public-spirited  townsmen ;  and  local  ad- 
ministration, —  if  not  free  from  abuses,'  —  has  been  exer- 
cised under  responsibility  and  popular  control.  And  further, 
the  enjoyment  of  municipal  franchises  has  encouraged  and 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  the  inhabitants  of 
towns. 

One  ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from  this  general 

Oorpoffltion    measure  of  reform,  —  the  corporation  of  the  City 

"    "*     of  London.    It  was  a  municipal  principality,  —  of 

great  antiquity,  of  wide  jurisdiction,  of  ample  property  and 

revenues,  and  of  composite  organization.     Distinguished  for 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  ssx.  428,  480,  579,  &c, 
»  Md.,  1132, 1134, 1336. 
s  5  &  6  Will.  IV,  e.  76. 

*  Municipal  CorporatJons  Act,  1859,  22  Vicf.  c.  35. 

'  See  Reports  of  Lords'  Coniiiiitteas  on  liates  and  Municipal  Frandiise, 
1S59,  and  Elective  Franchise,  13G0. 
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ifs  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence  had  often  been  (he 
bulwark  of  popular  rights.  Its  magistrates  had  braved  the 
resentment  of  kings  and  parliaments ;  its  citizens  had  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Its  tra- 
ditions were  associated  with  the  history  and  glories  of  Eng- 
land. Its  civic  potentates  had  enlerlained,  with  princely 
splendor,  kings,  conquerors,  ambassadors,  and  statesmen. 
Its  wealth  and  stateliness,  its  noble  old  Guildhall  and  antique 
pageantry,  were  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  united,  like 
an  ancient  monarchy,  the  memories  of  a  past  age  with  the 
pride  and  poner  of  a  living  inslitulion. 

&uch  a  corporation  as  Ibis  could  not  be  lightly  touched. 
The  constitution  of  its  governing  body :  its  power-  i^nrts  to 
ful  companies,  or  guilda  ils  courts  of  ei^il  and"''™'''- 
criminal  juiisdiction  its  \aned  municipil  functions:  its 
peculiar  customs  its  extended  powers  of  local  taxation;  — 
all  these  demanded  careful  inquiry  ind  consideration.  It 
was  not  until  1837  that  the  commis'.ioneis  were  able  to  pre- 
pare their  report ;  ind  it  wis  long  before  any  scheme  for  the 
reeonstitution  of  the  municipality  was  proposed.  However 
superior  to  the  cloie  corporations  whiih  Parliament  had 
recently  condemned  miny  defects  and  abuses  needed  correc- 
tion. Some  of  these  the  corporation  itself  proceeded  to 
correct;  and  otl  ers  it  sought  to  remedy  in  18o2  by  means 
of  a  private  bill  In  18  »3  another  commission  oi  eminent 
men  was  appointed  who've  able  report  formed  the  biais  of  a 
government  measure  in  185<) '  Tl  is  bill  however  n as  not 
proceeded  with  nor  have  later  measure  for  the  same  pur 
pose,  hitherto  been  accepted  bj  Parliament  "iet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  gieat  institution  will  be  eventually 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  recognized  principles  of  free 
municipal  government 

The  hi  tory  of  municipal  corporations   in    Scotland  re 

1  Sir  George  Gre     Apr  !  1st  1856  —Hans  Deb    31  Ser    osh  814 
S  Sir  George  drej ,  1858  — Hnna  Deb  ,  Sd  Ser  ,  en  It      738,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  I8S9  and  1860.     Ilnd.,  cliv.  946;  dvi.  282. 
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aemblea  that  of  England,  in  its  leading  characteristics.  The 
CorpowUoM  royal  burghs,  being  the  property  of  the  crown, 
inSeotiind,  ^^gpg  jjie  fli-gt  to  receive  corporate  privileges. 
org  a.  ^j^^  earlier  burgesses  were  tenants  of  the  crown, 
with  whom  were  afterwards  associated  the  trades  or  crafts 
of  the  place,  which  comprised  the  main  body  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  constitution  of  these 
municipalities  appears  to  have  become  popular ;  and  the 
growing  influence  and  activity  of  the  commonalty  excited 
the  jealousy  of  more  powerful  interests.^  The  latter, 
without  waiting  for  the  tedious  expedient  of  usurpation, 
obtained  aa  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1469,  which 
deprived  the  bui^esses  of  their  elecloml  rights,  and  estab- 
lished a  close  principle  of  self-election.  The  old  council 
of  every  burgh  was  to  choose  the  new  council  for  the  year; 
and  the  two  councils  together,  with  one  person  representing 
each  craft,  were  to  elect  the  burgh  ofBcers.^ 

Municipal  privileges  were  also  granted  to  other  burghs, 
other  bnrgbs.  under  the  patronage  of  territorial  cobles  or 
the  church.  The  rights  of  burgesses  varied  in  different 
places;  but  they  were  generally  dependent  upon  their 
patrons. 

Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  municipalities  had  enjoyed 
Close charac-  for  ceuturies  the  least  pretence  of  a  popular  con- 
^uii- **  stilution.  Their  property  and  revenues,  their 
piiiijM,  rights  of  local  taxation,  their  patronage,  their 
judicature,  and  the  election  of  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  all  vested  -in  small  self-elected  bodies.  The 
administration  of  these  important  trusts  was  characterized 
by  the  same  abuses  as  those  of  English  corporations.  The 
property  was  corruptly  alienated  and  despoiled :  sold  to 
nobles  and  other  favored  persons,  —  sometimes  even  to  the 
provost  himself,  —  at  inadequate  prices:  leased  at  nominal 
rents  to  members  of  the  council ;  and  improvideatly  charged 
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with  debts.^  The  revenues  were  wasted  by  extravagant 
salaries,  jobbing  contracls,  public  works  executed  at  an 
exorbitant  cost,  and  civic  entertainments.^  By  such  malad- 
ministration several  burghs  were  reduced  to  insolvency.* 
Charitable  funds  were  wasted  and  misapplied :  *  the  patron- 
age, distributed  among  the  ruling  families,  was  grossly 
abused.  Incompetent  persons,  and  even  boys,  were  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust.  At  Forfar,  an  idiot  performed 
for  twenty  years  the  responsible  duties  of  (own  olerli.  Lu- 
crative offices  were  sold  by  the  councils.'  Judicature  was 
exercised  without  fitness  or  responsibility.  The  representa- 
tion formed  part  of  the  narrow  parliamentary  organization  by 
which  Scotland,  like  her  sister-kingdoms,  was  then  governed. 
Many  of  these  abuses  were  notorious  at  an  early  period; 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament  frequently  intei-posed 
to  restrain  them."  They  continued,  however,  to  ratbrm.Stoi- 
flourish ;  and  were  exposed  by  parliamentary  ' 
inquiries  in  1793,  and  again  in  1819,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years.'  The  latter  were  followed  by  an  Act  in  1822, 
regulating  the  accounts  and  administration  of  the  royal 
burghs,  checking  the  expenditure,  and  restraining  abuses  in 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  property  and  the  contracting  of 
debts.'  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  reformed  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  the  greatest  evil,  and  the  first  cause  of 
all  other  abuses,  —  the  close  constitution  of  these  burghs. 
The  Scotch  Reform  Act  had  already  swept  away  the  elec- 
toral monopoly  which  had  placed  the  entire  representation 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  a  few 
individuals ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  ten-pound  fran- 

1  Eep.,  1835,  p.  30. 

'  Rep.,  1821,  p.  14;  Ibid.,  1835,  p.  31. 

"  Rep.,  1819,  p.  IB,  23;  Ibid.,  1835,  p.  38. 

*  Bep.,  1819,  p.  aS;  Jbid.,  1835,  p.  38. 
^  Rep.,  1830,  p.  4;  Ibid.,  1836,  p.  67. 

•  Scots  Acts,  HBl,  e.  19;  1503,  0.30,37;  1535,0.35;  1533,0.39;  1693, 
c.  45;  Rep.  of  1835,  p.  33-28. 

'  Rep.  of  Comm.  Committees,  1819, 1820,  and  1321. 
e  3  Geo.  IV.  0.  91. 
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h      w        tod      dashbih      t      wm         pi  ft 

t  Tl       J  t  t      If  1  w  h  d 
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pp    pn      d  all  th     p  1  p  t  f  loc  1     dm     s- 

I  I    th       eaf  1        fb  h     tl  ) 

h         1       b  dy  w     p      t     Uy     If  1       d      Tl     f      m 
thhd  h  dbdby         pt        fm 

1  Ihb  hhth  Itaf 

f     m      w  k       1  d    d    ih  !  bl    f 

11        hbtbyth  f  dtfm      — 

h  IT  ra  d         t  CI  If  1    t        and 
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roll  d        th     ty  th     prop     y  d 

g      mm         f   1     m        p  1  fy 

I  t  d        t  t  th    m  Ig        b  f  th 

Their  abuses,  system.     Corporate  estates  appropriated,  or  irreg- 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xx.  683-5T6  i  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c  76,  77. 
»  Eep.  of  Cominrs.,  1835,  p.  T. 
»  Jbld.,  p.  13-18. 
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ularly  acquireci,  by  patrons  and  others  in  authority ;  leases 
corruptly  granted  :  debts  recklessly  contracted  :  exclusive  tolls 
levied,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor : 
exclusive  trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  freemen,  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  inhabitants  :  the  monopoly  of  palixiDage  by  a 
few  families :  the  sacriiice  of  the  generai  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity lo  the  particular  interests  of  individuals;  —  such  were 
the  natural  results  of  close  government  in  Ireland,  as  else- 
whei-e.^  The  pi'oper  duties  of  local  government  were  neg- 
lected or  abused  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  prineipai  towns 
were  obliged  to  seek  more  efficient  powers  for  paving,  light- 
ing, and  police,  under  separate  boards  constituted  by  local 
Acts  or  by  a  general  measui-e  of  1828,  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ But  there  were  constitutional  evils  greater  than  these. 
Corporate  towns  returned  members  to  Parliament ;  and  the 
patrons,  usurping  the  franchises  of  the  people,  reduced  them  to 
nomination  borough';.  But,  above  all,  Catholics  were  every- 
where excluded  from  the  privileges  of  municipal  BicioBionDf 
government.  The  lemedial  law  of  1793,  which  <^o«^'- 
restored  their  rights,^  was  illusory.  Not  only  were  they 
still  denied  a  voice  in  the  council,  but  even  admission  to 
Ibe  freedom  of  their  own  birthplaces.  A  nan'ow  and 
exclusive  interest  prevailed,  —  in  politics,  in  local  admin- 
istration, and  in  trade,  —  over  Catholic  communities, 
however  numerous  and  important.*  Catholics  could  have 
no  confidence  either  in  the  management  of  municipal  trusts 
or  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Among  their  own 
townsmen  their  faith  had  made  them  outlaws. 

The  Reform  Act  established  a  new  elective  franchise  on  a 
wider  basis ;  and   tiie  legislature  soon  afterwards 
addressed  itself  to  the  consideration  of    (he  evils  pnraiioM 
of   municipal    misgovern  me  nt.       But  the  Irish  ^''''' 

1  Kep.  of  Ckiinmrs.  p.  17-38. 

2  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82;  Sep.  of  Commrs.,  p.  21. 
1  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish).  Supra,  p-  331. 
1  Eep.  of  Commrs.,  p.  16. 
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corporalions  were  not  destined  to  fall,  like  tlie  Scotch  burghs, 
without  a  struggle. 

Id  1835,  Lord  Melbourne's  government  introduced  a  bill 
for  the    reconstitution  of  the  Irish  corporations, 

Corporatioaa  ...  ,  , 

(Ireland)  Biu,  upon  the  same  prmciples  as  those  already  ap- 
plied to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  without  much  discuasion ;  but 
was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  Lords,  on  account  of  the  late 
Reneired  pei'iod  of  the  session.'  In  the  following  year  it 
inieas.  „j(3  renewed,  with  some  modifications ;  ^  when 
it  encountered  new  obstacles.  The  Protestant  party  in  Ire- 
land were  suffering  under  grave  discouragements.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamealary  reform  had  overthrown 
their  dominion :  their  church  was  impoverished  by  the  re- 
fusal of  tithes,  and  threatened  with  an  appropriation  of  her 
revenues ;  and  now  their  ancient  citadels,  the  corporations, 
were  invested.  Here  tliey  determined  to  take  their  stand. 
Their  leaders,  however,  unable  opeuly  to  raise  this  issue, 
combated  the  measure  on  other  grounds.  Adverting  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  they  claimed  an  exceptional 
form  of  local  government.  Hitberto,  it  was  said,  all  local 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  one  exclusive  party. 
Popular  election  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  another 
party,  no  less  dominant.  If  the  former  system  liad  caused 
distrust  in  local  government  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  proposed  system  would  cause  equal  jealousy  on 
the  other  side.  Catholic  ascendency  would  now  be  the  rule 
of  municipal  government.  Nor  was  there  a  middle  class 
ia  Ireland  equal  to  the  functions  proposed  to  be  intrusted  to 
them.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Protestants  would  be 
overborne  and  outnumbered  by  an  inferior  class  of  Catholic 
townsmen.  It  was  denied  that  boroughs  had  ever  enjoyed  a 
popular  franchise.  The  corporations  prior  to  James  I.  had 
been  founded  as  outworks  of  English  authority,  among  a 
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hosfile  people ;  and  after  that  period,  as  citadels  of  Protestant 
ascendency.  It  was  further  urged  that  few  of  the  Irish 
boroughs  required  a  municipal  organization.  On  these 
grounds  Sir  Kohert  Peel  and  iLe  opposition  proposed  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  ministerial  scheme.  They  con- 
sented to  the  aholitioQ  of  the  old  corporations  ;  hut  declined 
to  estahli-h  new  municipal  bodies  in  their  place.  They 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  local  administration  of  justice  hy 
sheriffs  and  magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  to  vest  all 
corporate  property  in  i-oyal  commissioners,  for  distribution 
for  municipal  purpose^ ;  and  to  intrust  the  police  and  local 
government  of  towns  to  boards  elected  under  the  General 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1828.^ 

The  Commons  would  not  listen  to  proposals  for  denying 
municipal  government  lo  Ireland  and  testing  local  authority 
in  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  the  Lords  eagerly  ac- 
cepted them  ;  and  the  hill  was  lost.^ 

In  the  following  year,  a  similar  measure  was  again  passed 
by  the  Common3,but  miscarried  in  the  other  House  Biiiof 
by  reason  of  delays  and  the  king's  death.     In  183S,  ^^ 
the  situation  of  parties  and  the  determined  resist-  i83e-39. 
ance  of  the  Lords  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government, 
brought  about  concessions  and  compromise.     Ministers,  by 
abandoning    the    principle    of  appropriation,  in   regard   lo 
the    Irish    Church   revenues,   at  length    attained   a   settle- 
ment  of  the   tithe   question ;   and  it  was  understood  that 
the  Lords  would  accept  a  corporation  hill.     Yet  in  this  and 
the  following  years  the  two  Houses  disagreed  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  and  other  provisions ;  and  again  the  minis- 
terial measures  were  abandoned.     In  1840,  a  sixth  jjnof 
bill  was  introduced,  in  which  large  concessions  ^''^''■ 
were  made  to  the  Lords.^     Further  amendments,  however, 
were  introduced  by  their  lordships,  which  ministers  and  the 

1  Debates  on  second  reading,  Feb,  39th,  and  on  Lord  F.  Egerton's  in- 
struction, March  7(h.  — Hans.  Del).,  3d  Ser.,s3tsi.  1050, 1308. 

2  Hana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xssiv.  W3,  &c. 
a  IbU,  li.  611;  liii.  1160;  K-.  183, 1216. 
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Commons  were  constrained  to  accept.  The  tedious  contro- 
versy of  six  years  was  at  lengtli  closed ;  but  the  measure 
virtually  amounted  to  a  sclieme  of  municipal  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Ten  corporations  only  were  reconstituted  by  the  bill,  with 
Tiwitiah  ^  len-pound  franchise.  Fifty-eight  were  abol- 
Corporations  ished ;  ^  but  any  borough  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding SOOO  might  obfam  a  cliarter  of  incorporar 
tion.  The  local  affairs  and  properly  of  boroughs  deprived 
of  corporations  were  to  be  undpr  the  management  of  com- 
missioners elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  or  of  the  poor-law  guardians.'' 
The  measure  was  a  compromise  ,■  and,  however  imperfect  as 
a  general  scheme  of  local  government,  it  at  least  corrected 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  closed  an  irritating  contest 
between  two  powerful  parties. 

The  reconstitulion  of  municipal  corporations  upon  a  popu- 
LocbI  im-  lar  basis  has  widely  extended  the  principle  of  local 
m4  ™^8  self-government.  The  same  principle  lias  been  ap- 
*'''■  plied,  without  reserve,  to  the  management  of  other 

local  affairs.  Most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  obtained  local  Acts,  at  different  times,  for  im- 
provements,—  for  lighting,  paving,  and  police,  —  for  water- 
works,—  for  docks  and  harbors;  and  in  these  measures, 
the  principle  of  elected  and  responsible  boards  has  been 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  local  administration.  The  functions 
exercised  under  these  Acts  are  of  vast  importance,  not  only 
to  the  localities  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  local  administration  of  Liv- 
erpool resembles  that  of  a  maritime  state.  In  the  order  and 
wise  government  of  large  populations  by  local  authority,  rests 
the  general  security  of  tho  realm.  And  this  authority  is 
everywhere  based  upon  representation  and  responsibility. 
In  other  words,  the  people  who  dwell  in  towns  have  been 
■permitted  to  govern  themselves. 
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Extensive  powers  of  admin islration  have  also  been  in- 
trusted lo  local  boards  constituted  under  general  lomi  boards 
stalntes  for  the  sanitary  regulation,  improvement,  uM^r*"''* 
and  police  of  towns  and  populous  district?.^  Again,  k""™^  Acts, 
the  same  principle  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  boards 
of  guardians  for  the  administraiion  of  the  new  poor-laws, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  And  lastly,  in  1855, 
the  local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  were  intrusted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  —  a  free  municipal  assembly, 
elected  by  a  popular  constituency,  and  exercising  extended 
powere  of  taxation  and  local  management  ^ 

The  sole  local  administration,  indeed  wh  eh  his  still  been 
left  without  representation,  is   that  of  counties 
where  rates  are  levied  and  expenditure  sanctioned  ftuirtar 
by  magistrates  appointed  by  the  cronn      Selected 
from  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  county  for  then  position, 
iniiueDce,  and  character,  the  magistracy  undoubtedly  afford  a 
virtual  representation  of  its  interests.     The  foremost  men 
assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  in  which  they  have  them- 
selves the  greatest  concern;  but  the  principles  of  election 
and  responsibility  are  wanting.     This  peculiarity  was  noticed 
in  1886  by  the  commission  on  county  rates;'  and  efforts 
have  since  been  made,  first  by  Mr.  Hurae,^  and  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,^  to  introduce  responsibility  into  county 
administration.     It  was  proposed  lo  establish  financial  boards, 
constituted  of  members  elected  by  boards  of  guardians,  and 

1  Pnbiio  Hftttllh  Act,  1848!  Local  GoTemment  Act,  1858;  Toulmln 
Smitli's  Local  Government  Act,  1858;  Glrn's  Law  of  Public  Health  and 
Local  Govemment;  Polico  (Scotlund)  Acts,  1350;  Towns'  Improvement 
(Suotland)  Act,  I860;  PoUce  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  ecn- 
Eolidacing  previous  Act«. 

a  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  1856,  1882.  Tonlmin  Smith's 
Metropolis  Local  Managemeat  Act. 

s  The  Commissioners  said:  —  "Soother  tax  of  such  magnitude  is  laid 
upon  the  subject,  except  by  his  representatives."  .  .  .  .  "  The  adminiatia- 
tion  of  this  fund  is  the  exercise  of  an  irresponsible  poner  intrueted  to  a 
fluctuating  body." 

*  In  1837  and  1839.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Scr.,  cri.  125. 

5  In  1340,  and  subsequently.  —  Ibid.,  cviii.  738. 
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of  magislrafes  chosen  by  th  m  T 

principle  itself  few  objecti  fl      d  m 

for  carrying  it  into  effect  h  d  w   h   li       gis- 

kture. 

Counties  represent  the  a         ra      —      ti     h       m    ra 
Diatinciiye     principles  of  ou  rr 

e™SiM  tt^  lorial  power,  an  ra      m 

towns.  gjjj  j(,(.ai  traditi  m  T 

the   soil   still  enjoy  influe  h 

feudid.     Whafever  forms  dm  b  b- 

lished,  their  ascendency  is  secure.  Their  power  i«  founded 
upon  the  broad  hasis  of  English  society ;  not  upon  laws  or 
local  institutions.  In  towns,  power  is  founded  upon  numbers 
and  association.  The  middle  classes, — descendants  and  i-ep- 
resenlatiyes  of  the  stout  burghers  of  olden  times,  —  have 
sway.  The  wealth,  abilities,  and  public  virtues  of  eminent 
citizens  may  clothe  them  with  influence ;  but  they  derive 
authority  from  the  free  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  social  differences  of  counties 
and  towns  have  naturally  affected  the  conditions  of  their 
local  administration  and  political  tendencies ;  but  both  have 
contributed,  in  different  ways,  to  the  good  government  of  the 
atate. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


deuce  granted  1782  — 

The.  Kebellion  of  17       —                       -  ts  E 

dom  and  Equality  fi  al           ure 

ts  D 

We  have  seen  !  b     y       &\y    i 

g 

rjf  m 

and  under  every      p         hr    gh 
and  religious  iast                  A 
advance  been  mor                           h 

p       ta 
I    !     d 

h   lb    n 
ll 

In  that  country,  th    Jii     i   1    ]  w       d 
established  as  if  i     m    k  ry       F 

P 

ruled,  by  a  conqu  j            d  p      1       1 
outlaws.^     Their  1    d                        d 

f    m     h 

aid 
m       h 

rights  trampled  u  d      foo               b  oo 
proscribed.* 

Before    George  HI       mm        d  h 

d    h 
h 

I 
d           f 

better  daya  was  b     1                1      1    n 
what  was  then  the  i              co  d            f 

J 
h     I 

Go    m 

subjects  ?     They  ■>  d  by     P  "^ 

whence  every  Call   1    w  1  d  1      Ti     H  f  Lo  d 

was    composed    of    p    1  te        f     1       P  Lorta 

church,    and  ofnbl        fb         tn  h  —  f 

boroughs,  patrons     f  co  p  ra  f   h        p 

tation,  and   in  clo  w  h   h      aj.  1        Th     H 

1  Leiand,  Hisi,  i.  80  &,      P  H 

3  Daria,  lOO,  109. 

3  For  Uie  earlier  history  of  Ireland  see  PloTvden,  i.  1-332;  Leiand,  Pre- 
lim. Discourse;  O'Salloran;  Moore;  and  a  succinct  but  comprebensiTO 
OutUna  by  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  c.  xviii. 

*  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  103. 
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of  Commons  assumed  to  represent  the  country ;  but  the  elec- 
TheCom-  tive  franchise, —  tr  w  d  '11  j  '  ther  re- 
'°™-  spects,— waswl    Uy  d       dt     fl  1     of  the 

people,'  on  account  of  their     I  E      y  f  he  Eng- 

lish representative  system  w  d      I    1     d    Komi- 

nation  boroughs  had  been  m  f  ly  I  d  by  h  rown:" 
in  towns,  the  members  we  m  d  by  p  t  or  close 

corporations ;  in  counlies,  by  g         p    p  I     an  as- 

sembly of  300,  twenty-five  1     1     f  th         11  eturned 

no  less  than  116  members.*  A  mp  t  Ij  m  11  number 
of  patrons  returned  a  majority ;  and,  acting  in  concert,  were 
able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  government.  So  well 
were  their  influence  and  tactics  recognized,  that  they  were 
known  as  the  "parliamentary  undertakers."'  Theirs  was 
not  an  ambition  to  be  satisfied  with  political  power  and 
ascendency  ;  they  claimed  more  tangible  rewards,  —  titles, 
offices,  pensions,  —  for  themselves,  their  relatives  and  de- 
pendenls.  Self-interest  and  corruption  were  all  but 
universal,  in  the  entire  scheme  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whom 
the  government  generallj  relied,  were  attached  to  its  interest 
by  offices,  penejons,  or  promi-es  of  preferment.*  Patrons 
and  nominees  alike  exacted  favors  ;  and,  in  five-and-twenty 
yeartj,  the  Iiish  pension  list  wt,  trebled.'  Places  and  pen- 
sions, the  price  of  parliamentary  services,  were   publicly 


Life   1   64 

5  a  Geo  I  c  19    1  Geo  II  c  9   B  T 

»  Leland,  ii.  43Ti  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  109;  App.,  icv.  svi.;  Can 
mond,  i.  IS;  Lord  Mountmorres'  Hiat.  of  ths  Irish  Parliameot,  i.  li 
I)eaid«r»ta  Cmioea  HibernicB,  308;  Moore'a  Hist.,  iv.  161. 

*  Massey's  (on  llie  autharity  of  the  Bolloa  MSS.)  Hist.,  iii.  2G 
also  WakeAeld'n  SlaUstical  and  Potitical  Aecoant  of  Iieland,  ii.  301 

*  Williinson'B  Survey  of  Soutli  of  Ireland,  5T ;  Adolphns'  Hist,,  i 

*  Fluwden'e  Hist.,  i.  360,  375.  See  aleo  analjeis  of  the  miuistoi 
jority  in  1784,  in  the  Bolton  MSS,,  Maasey'e  Hist.,  iti.  26S. 

I  Plowden's  Hist-,  i.  461 ;  snp™,  Vol.  I.  212. 
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bouglit  and  sold  in  the  market.^  But  these  rewards,  how- 
ever lavishly  bestowed,  failed  to  satisfy  the  more  needy  and 
prodigal,  whose  fidelity  was  purchased  from  time  to  time 
with  hard  cash.'  ParJianieiitary  corruption  was  a  recog- 
nized instrument  of  government :  no  one  was  ashamed  of  it. 
Even  the  apeakerj  whose  office  should  have  raised  him  above 
the  low  intrigues  and  sordid  interests  of  faction,  was  mainly 
relied  upon  for  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons;* 
And  this  corrupt  and  servile  assembly,  once  in-  pariiiment 
trusted  wiih  power,  might  continue  to  abuse  it  ^"d^i^o' 
for  an  indefinite  period.  If  not  subservient  to  the  ™'™°- 
crown,  it  was  dissolved ;  but,  however  neglectful  of  lie 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  it  was  firmly  installed  as 
their  master  The  law  made  no  provision  for  its  expiration, 
save  on  the  demj«e  of  the  crown  itielf 

Sut.h  bemg  the  legiaUture,  to  whom  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  intrusted,  the  exeeut^e  power  vasThecieou 
necessarilj  in  the  hinds  of  those  who  corruptly  "'* 
wielded  its  authority  The  lord  lieuteniat,  selected  from 
Fnghsii  noblei  oi  the  highest  rank,  wii  generally  superior 
to  the  petty  objects  of  local  politicians ,  but  he  wis  in  the 
hinds  of  1  cabinet  consisting  of  men  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tion, intent  upon  (.ontinuing  their  own  power,  ind  mini'ftenng 
to  tlie  ambition  ind  in'iatiable  greed  if  their  own  families 
ind  adherents  Surrounded  by  intrigues  and  troubles,  he 
escaped  is  much  as  possible  fiom  the  intolerable  tliraldom 
of  a  lesidenee  in  Ireland,  and,  in  his  ibsence,  these  men 
governed  the  countrj  ibsolutely,  as  lorda  justices  Contend 
ing  among  IhemseUes  fur  influence  and  patronage  they 
agreed  in  mamtammg  the  domination  of  a  miTow  oligarchy 
and  the  settled  policy  ot  Piotestant  ascendency*     As  if  to 

>  Plowden's  Hist.,  I.  364,  378. 

»  llad.,  374;  Irish  DebiKea,  i.  139;  Grattan's  Life,  i.  97. 

«  Hardj-'B  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  88. 

4  Plowden's  Hist.,   i.  370;   Adolplius'  Hist.,  159-161;   Grattan's   Life, 
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mark  the  principles  of  such  a  rule,  the  primate  bore  the 
foremost  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs,' 

The  proscription  of  Catholics  at  once  insured  the  power 
Monopoij  ^^^  ministered  to  the  cupidity  of  the  ruling  party. 
MdoKce  Every  judge,  every  magistrate,  every  oiBcer, — 
civil,  military  and  corporate,  —  was  a  churchman. 
No  Catholic  could  practise  the  law,"  or  serve  upon  a  jury. 
The  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  political  power,  was 
monopolized  by  Pi-otestants.  A  small  junto  distributed 
among  their  select  band  of  followers  all  the  honors  and 
patronage  of  the  state.  Every  road  to  ambition  was  closed 
against  Catholics,  —  llie  bar,  the  bench,  the  army,  the  senate, 
and  the  magistracy.  And  Protestant  nonconformists,  scarcely 
inferior  in  numbers  to  churchmen,  fared  little  better  than 
Catholics.  They  were,  indeed,  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
legislature,  but  they  were  excluded,  by  a  test  Act,  from  every 
civil  office,  from  the  army  and  from  corporations  ■  and  even 
where  the  law  fad       dqa        hmhm  km 

vain  for  promotio    to  q      wh     d  dm 

but  churchmen.     S    h  w         h  d     w  h 

Irish  people;   and        h  h  a  d  p      y  h 

And  while  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  was  exclusive, 
„  ,  illiberal,  and  corrupt ;  the  country,  in  its  relations 

tioDofire-  to  England,  still  bore  the  marks  of  a  conquered 
EngusbgoT-  province.  The  Parliament  was  not  a  free  legisla- 
ture, with  ample  jurisdiction  in  making  laws  and 
voting  taxes.  By  one  of  "  Poyning's  Acts,"  '  ia  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  summoned  until 
the  Acts  it  was  called  upon  to  pass  had  already  been  approved 
and  certified,  under  the  great  seal,  in  England.  Such  Acta  it 
might  discuss  and  reject,  but  could  not  amend.     This  restric- 

1  On  the  accession  of  Geo.  HI.,  tbe  lords  jnetices  were  the  primate,  Dr. 
Stone,  Lord  Shannon,  a,  former  speBkei,  and  Ur.  Ponsontiy,  then  hohling 
the  oftice  of  speaker. 

2  Plowden'B  Hist.,  i.  271. 

a  10  Heniy  VII.  c.  4  (Irish). 
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tlon,  however,  was  afterwards  relaxed  ;  and  laws  were  cer- 
tified, in  the  same  manner,  after  the  opening  of  Parliament.' 
Parliament  could  say  "aye"  or  "no"  to  the  edicts  of  the 
crown ;  but  could  originate  nothing  itself.  Even  money 
bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Commons  in  the  same  imperial 
form.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  (he  Commons  had  vainly 
contended  for  the  privilege  of  originating  grants  to  the  crown, 
like  their  English  prototypes ;  but  (heir  presumption  was  re- 
buked by  the  chief  governor,  and  the  claim  pronounced  un- 
founded by  the  judges  of  both  countries.*  The  rejection  of 
a  money  bill  was  also  visited  with  rebuke  and  protest.' 

The  Irish  Parliament,  however,  released  itself  from  this 
close  thraldom  by  a  procedure  more  consonant  with  English 
usage,  and  less  openly  obnoxious  to  their  independence. 
Heads  of  bills  were  prepared  by  either  House,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  by  whom  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  king,  or  withheld  at  their  pleasure.  If  ap- 
proved by  His  Majesty,  with  or  without  amendments,  they 
were  returned  to  the  House  in  which  they  had  been  proposed, 
where  they  were  read  three  times,  hut  could  not  be  amended.* 
The  crown,  however,  relinquished  no  part  of  its  prerogative ; 
and  money  bills  continued  to  be  transmitted  from  the  Privy 
Council,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Commons.^ 

These  restrictions  were  marks  of  the  dependence  of  the 
legislature  upon  the  crown :  other  laws  and  customs  supremscj 
proclaimed  its  subordination  to  the  Parliament  of  {j^^'lj^^ 
England.     That  imperial  senate  asserted  and  ex-  e^i»°iJ- 
ercised  (he  right  of  passing  laws  "  to  bind  the  people  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland ;  "  and  in  tie  sixth  of  George  I.  passed 
an  Act  explicitly  aflirming  this  right,  in  derogation  of  the 

1  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  i  (Irish);  Lord  MountmorroB'  Hist,  of  Irieh 
Pari.,  i.  48-50!  Blackstone'a  Comm.  (Kerr],  1,  8i. 

*  Lord  MountmorreB'  Hist-,  i.  47 ;  a.  142, 184. 

a  In  1692.  — Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  U.  35;  Lord  Mountmorres'  Hist., 
i.  H;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont.  i.  346. 

<  Lord  Mountmorrefl'  Hiat,  i.  58,  63;  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  395,  n. 

s  Inl76U  aBill  was  ao  transmitted  and  passed.  — Gratlan's  Life,  i.  57. 
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legislative  authority  of  the  national  council  sitting  in  Dublin.^ 
Its  judicalure  was  equally  overborne.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  first  adjudged  to  be 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  England, 
and  then  expressly  superseded  and  annulled  by  a  statute  of 
the  English  Parliament.^  The  legislature  of  Ireland  was 
that  of  a  British  dependency.  Whether  such  a  Parliament 
were  free  or  not,  may  have  little  concerned  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  owed  it  nothing  but  bondage  ; 
but  the  national  pride  was  stung  by  a  sense  of  inferiority  and 
dependence. 

The  subordination  of  Ireland  was  further  testified  in  an- 
commerciai  Other  form,  at  once  galling  to  her  pride  and  inju- 
rainctjoaa.  ^joyg  (q  [jgj.  prosperity.  To  satisfy  the  jealous  in- 
stincts of  English  traders,  her  commerce  had  been  crippled 
with  intolerable  prohibitions  and  restraints.  The  export  of 
her  produce  and  manufactures  to  England  was  nearly  inter- 
dicted :  all  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  prohibited.  Every  device  of  protective  and  pro- 
hibitory duties  had  been  resorted  to,  for  insuring  a  monopoly 
to  English  commerce  and  manufactures.  Ireland  was  impov- 
erished, that  English  traders  should  be  enriched." 

Such  were  the  laws  and  government  of  Ireland  when  George 
III,  succeeded  to  its  crown,  and  for  many  years 
opaned  under  afterwards.  Already  a  "  patriot  "  party  had  arben 
to  expose  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and  advo- 
cate her  claims  to  equality ;  hut  hitherto  their  efforts  had 
been  vain.     A  new  era,  however,  was  now  about  to  open  ; 

1  10  Heniy  VII.  c.  22  (Irish)!  Carte'a  Life  of  Ormond,  iii.  55;  Lord 
Mountmones'  Hist,  i.  360;  Comm.  Jontn.  (Eaglsnd),  June  27th  and  30th, 
1698;  Pari.  Hist.,  v.  1181;  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  244;  Statute  6  Geo.  1.  c.  6. 

2  fiGeo.  I.  c.  6.  — Pari,  Hist.,  YiL642;  Lord  Mountmorres'  Hist.,  i.  339. 
»  33  Charles  IL  c.  2,  prohibited  the  export  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  live 

stock;  10  &  11  Wai.  IIL  e.  10,  interdicted  the  export  of  wool,  and  other 
statutes  imposed  similar  restrainla.  See  Pari.  Hist.,  sik.  1100,  et  stq.; 
Swift's  Tract  on  Irish  Manufactures,  1720;  Worhs,  vij.  15;  Short  View  of 
the  Slate  of  Ireland,  1727.  —  Jbid.,  324. 
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and  a  cenfurj  of  remedial  legisIatioQ  to  be  commenced,  for 
repairing  the  evils  of  past  nilsgovernment. 

One  of  the  first  improTemenls  in  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land was  a  more  coastant  residence  of  the  lord-  ^  ^, 
lieutenant.     The  mischievous  rule  of  the  lords  jus-  lori-iieu- 
tices  was  thus  abated,  and  even  the  influence  of 
the   parliamentary  undertakers  impaired ;   but  the  viceroy 
was  still  fettered  by  his  exclusive  cabinet.' 

Attempls  were  made  so  early  as  1761  to  obtain  a  septen- 
nial Act  for  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  octenniii 
of  an  octennial  biU,  in  1768.=  Without  popular  a*''"^^- 
rights  of  election,  this  new  law  was  no  great  security  for  free- 
dom, but  it  disturbed,  early  in  the  reign  of  a  young  king,  the 
indefinite  lease  of  power,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  a  corrupt  con- 
federacy ;  while  discussion  and  popular  sentiments  were  be- 
ginning to  exercise  greater  influence  over  the  legislature. 

A  new  Parliament  was  called,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
in  which  the  country-party  gained  ground.     The  (^onaiet 
government  vainly  attempted  to  supplant  the  un-  ^"^u,^° 
dertakers  in  the   management  of  the   Commons,  '"^J''|-^'°" 
and  were  soon  brought  into  conflict  with  that  as- 
sembly.    The  Commons  rejected  a  money  bill,  "  because  it 
did  not  take  its  rise  in  that  House  ; "  and  in  order  ciaim  to 
to  prove  that  they  had  no  desire  to  withhold  sup-  "o^ej** 
plies  from  the  crown,  they  made  a  more  liberal ''"'"'  ^'^' 
provision   than  had  been  demanded.      The  lord-iieutenant, 
however,  —  Lord  Townshend,  —  marked  his  displeasure  at 
this  proceeding,  by  proroguing  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
plies were  voted,  and  protesting  against  the  vote  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commons,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
vasion of  the  just  rights  of  the  erown.^     So  grave  was  this 

1  Adolphns'  ffiat,,  i.  331. 

2  This  difference  between  fhe  law  of  tha  two  countries  was  introdnced  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  it  general  election,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  at 
(he  Eame  time.  —  Walpole'e  Mem.,  iii.  155 ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  iv. 
468;  Mowden'BHist.,i.362,3B7i  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charleraont,  i.  248- 
261. 

s  Lords'  Jouni.  (Ireland),  iv.  538.    The  lord-lieutenant,  not  contented 
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difference,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  suspended  the  further  ait- 
Kepestei  ting  of  Parliament,  by  repeated  prorogations,  for 
prorogaaona.  fourteen  months,'  —  a  proceeding  which  did  not 
escape  severe  animadversion  in  the  English  Parliament.' 
Parliament,  when  at  length  reassembled,  proved  not  more 
dhj.  21,  tractable  than  before.  In  December,  1771,  the 
Commons  rejected  a  money  bill  because  it  had  been 
altered  in  England ; '  and  again  m  1773,  pursued  the  same 
course,  for  the  like  reason,  in  regard  to  two  other  money 
Ooi.Md  bills.*  In  1775,  having  consented  to  the  wilh- 
'"'  '  '  drawal  of  four  thousand  troops  from  the  Irish  es- 
tablishment, it  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  Prot- 
estant troops  from  England,'  —  a  resolution  which  evinced 
the  growing  spirit  of  national  independence.  And  in  the 
same  year,  having  agreed  upon  the  heads  of  two  money 
bills,*  which  were  returned  by  the  British  cabinet  with 
amendments,  they  resented  this  interference  by  rejecting  the 
bills  and  initiating  others,  not  without  public  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  the  revenue.'  This  first  octennial  Parliament  ex- 
hibited other  signs  of  an  intractable  temper,  and  was  dis- 
solved in  1776.*  Nor  did  government  venture  lo  meet  the 
new  Parliament  for  nearly  eighteen  months.' 

with  this  speech  on  tlie  prorogation,  further  entared  a  separata  protest  ia 
the  Lords'  Journal.  —  Commons'  Journal  (Ireland),  viii.  323;  Debates  of 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  is.  181;  Plowden's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i.  39ii;  ii.  251; 
Graltan's  Mem.,  i.  98-101;  Lord  Mountmorrea'  Hist.,  i.  64;  Ilardj^s  Life 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  230. 

1  From  Deo.  26lh,  1T69,  lill  Feb.  26tb,  1771;  Comm.  Joum.  [Ireland), 
yni.  3B4;  Piowaeo's  Hist.,  i.  401, 

2  Mr.  G.  M.  Walsingham,  May  3d,  1770;  Pari.  Hiet.,  v.  309. 

9  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  viii  467;  Adolphus,  ii.  14;  Life  of  Grattan, 
i.  174-165. 

•  Deo.  27lh,  1773:  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix.  74. 

'  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix.  SSS;  Giattan's  Life,  i.  26S. 

B  Viz.,  a  Bill  for  additional  duties  on  beer,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  anotber, 
imposing  Etampnlutiea. 

'  Dec,  2l8t,  17TS;  Comm.  Jonm.  (IrsUnd),  is.  244;  Plowdan'a  Hist, 
i.  436. 

8  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  441. 
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In  the  meaa  time,  causes  superior  to  the  acts  of  a.  govern- 
ment, the  efforts  of  patriots,  and  the  combinations  j,g.„j(jft^ 
of  parties,  were  rapidly  advancing  the  indepen-  American 
dence  of  Ireland,  The  American  colonies  had  re- 
sented restrictions  upon  their  trade,  and  tlie  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  mother-country ;  and  were  now  in  revolt  against 
the  rule  of  England.  Who  could  fail  to  detect  the  parallel 
between  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  America  ?  The  patriots 
accepted  it  as  an  encouragement,  and  their  rulers  as  a  warn- 
ing. The  painful  condition  of  the  people  was  also  conaiUoo  of 
betraying  the  consequences  of  a  selfish  and  iltib-  «i»9i«"p'=' 
era!  policy.  The  population  had  increased  with  astonishing 
fecundity.  Their  cheap  and  ready  food,  the  potato,  —  and 
their  simple  wants,  below  the  standard  of  civilized  life, — 
removed  all  restraints  upon  the  mnitiplicatlon  of  a  ligorous 
and  hardy  race.  Wars,  famine,  and  emigration  had  failed 
to  arrest  their  progress;  but  misgovernment  had  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  employment.  Their  country  was 
rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  God  ;  fertile,  abounding  with  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  adapted  alike  for  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  But  her  agricuilure  was  ruined  by  absentee 
landlords,  negligent  and  unskilful  tenants,  half  civilized 
cottiers  ;  and  by  restraints  upon  (he  free  export  of  her  prod- 
uce. Her  manufactures  and  commerce, —  h  na  ral 
sources  of  a  growing  population, —  were  c  1  d  by  h 
jealousy  of  English  rivals.     To  the  ordinary  p  n 

her  industry  was  added,  in  1776,  an  erobarg  h        [ 

of  provisions.^     And  while  the  industry  of    1     p    pi       a 
repressed  by  bad  laws,  it  was  burdened  bj     h      p    f 
and  venality  of  a  corrupt   government.     Wh  Id   b 

expected  in  such  a  country,  but  a  wretched    g  and 

turbulent  peasantry,  and  agrarian  outrage  ?  Th  w 

aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the  American  war,  followed 

Bolved:  the  new  Parliament  did  not  meet  till  Octolwr  14th,  1T77,  — Comm. 
Joum.,  ix.  289,  &c. ;  Plowdea's  Hist.,  L  Ul. 
1  Grattan'B  Life,  i.  283. 
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by  hostilities  with  F  Th    E     1  h  ministers  and  Par- 

liament were  aw  k      d  by    h     d  which  threatened 

the  siate,  to  the  co  d  f    1  country ;  and  Eng- 

land's peril  becam    I    1    d      pp  y 

Encouragement  had  already  been  given  to  the  Irish  flsh- 
CwBHierciaJ  eries  in  1775 ;  ^  and  in  1778,  Lord  Nugent,  sup- 
remoYM,'"  ported  by  Mr.  Burke  and  favored  by  Lord  North, 
■'^'^-  obtained  from  the  Parliament  of  England  a  par- 

tial relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade.  The 
legislature  was  prepared  to  make  far  more  liberal  conces- 
sions ;  but,  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  English  Headers, 
withheld  the  most  important,  which  statesmen  of  all  parties 
concurred  in  pronouncing  to  be  just.'  The  Irish,  confirmed 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause  by  these  opinions,  resented  the 
undue  influence  of  their  jealous  rivals ;  and  believed  that 
commercial  freedom  was  only  to  be  won  by  national  equality. 

The  distresses  and  failing  revenue  of  Ireland  again  at- 
FurUiGrre-  tractcd  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament  in 
rraiovei*  the  ensuing  session.^  England  undertook  the  pay- 
"''^-  ment  of  the  troops  ia  the  Irish  establishment  serv- 

ing abroad,*  and  relieved  some  branches  of  her  industry;* 
but  still  denied  substantial  freedom  to  her  commerce.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  were  inflamed  by  stirring  oratory,  by  contin- 
ued suffermg,  and  by  the  successes  of  the  Americans  in  a 
hke  cause  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  relief 
from  the  Biitiah  Parliament,  they  formed  associations  for  the 
exclusion  oi  British  commodities  and  the  encouragement  of 
natue  manufactures.' 

1  GratUn  s  Life,  i.  283-2S9,  298,  Sic;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Cliarlamont, 
i.  368-379. 

»  IB  Geo.  III.  c.  31 ;  Plowflen's  Hiat,,  i.  430. 

«  Pari.  Hiat.,  six.  UOU-UaG;  Plowden's  Hist.,  1.459-166;  13  Geo.  III. 
c  45  [flax  seed);  c.  55  (Irisli  shippiag);  Adolplins'  Hist.,  ii.  651-664; 
Gratlan'a  Life,  i.  330. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xs.  Ill,  136,  248,  636,  663. 

S  King's  MflBsage,  Miircli  IStli,  1779;  Part.  Hist.,  ixx.  327. 

•  £.  g.  liemp  and  tobacco.  —18  Geo.  III.  c  37,  83. 

'  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  485;  Graltan's  Life,  i,  362-361;  Hardj'a  LlTe  (f 
Lord  Charlemont,  i.  339. 
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Another  decisive  moyement  precipitated  tlie  crisis  of  Irish 
affairs.  The  French,  war  had  encouraged  the  ite  voiun- 
formation  of  several  corps  of  volunteers,  for  the  "*"'  ^'™' 
defence  of  the  country.  The  most  active  promoters  of  this 
array  of  military  force  were  members  of  the  country  party ; 
and  their  political  sentimenia  were  speedily  caught  up  by  the 
volunteers.  At  first  the  different  corps  were  without  concert, 
or  communicatioif ; '  but  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  they  received 
a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  were  brought  into  united 
action.  The  country  had  been  drained  of  its  regular  army, 
for  the  American  war ;  and  its  coasts  were  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  The  government,  in  its  extremity,  threw  itself  upon 
the  volunteers,  distributed  16,000  stand  of  arms,  and  invited 
the  people  lo  arm  themselves,  without  any  securities  for  their 
obedience.  The  volunteers  soon  numbered  42,000  men, 
chose  their  own  officers,  —  chiefly  from  the  country  party, — 
made  common  cause  with  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment, shouted  for  free  trade,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  their  patriotism.'  Power  had  been  suffered 
to  pass  from  the  executive  and  the  legislature  into  the  hands 
of  armed  associations  of  men,  holding  no  commissions  from 
the  crown,  and  independent  alike  of  civil  and  military  au- 
tJiority.  The  government  was  filled  with  alarm  and  per- 
plexity; and  the  British  Parliament  resounded  with  remon- 
strances against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  arguments  for 
the  prompt  redress  of  Irish  grievances.'  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  showed  its  determination,  by  voting  supplies  for 
six  months  only;'  and  the  British  Parliament,  setting  itself 

I-  Plowflen's  Hist.,  i.  487;  Graltan's  Life,  i.  343. 

2  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  498;  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  On  State  of  Ire- 
land, 1785. 

S  Debate  on  Lord  SliElljuine'a  motion  in  tlie  Lords,  Deo.  Isl,  1779.— 
Pari.  Hist.,  sjt.  1168;  Debate  on  Lord  Uppcr-Ossory's  motion  in  tbe 
Commons,  Dec.  6th,  1779;  /ftiii.,  1197;  Hardy'8  Life  of  Lord  Chnrlemont, 
i.  385-382;  Gnittan's  Life,  i.  368,  389,  397-400;  Moore's  Lift  of  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald,  i.  187. 

*  Nov.,  1779;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i,  609. 
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earnestly  to  wort,  passed  some  important  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Iiish  commerce.* 

Meanwhile  the  volunteers,  daily  increEising  in  discipline 
ThsYoiuD-  ^'"^  military  organization,  were  assuming,  more 
teera  demana  an  J  more,  the  character  of  an  armed  political 
indepen-  association.  The  different  corps  assembled  for 
drill,  and  for  discussion,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and 
opened  an  extensive  communication  with  one'  anotlier.  Early 
in  1780,  the  volunteers  demanded,  with  one  voice,  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland,  and  liberation  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  British  Parliament.^  And  Mr.  Grattan,  the 
ablest  and  most  temperate  of  the  Irish  patriot^,  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  these  claims  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.' 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  public  mind  was  further 
inflamed  by  another  interference  of  the  govern- 
BiUniade  meni,  in  England.  Hitherto,  Ireland  had  been 
permanen  .  ^j|jj|j.g|.g^  ^^  jj^g  gmmal  Mutiny  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament.  In  this  year,  however,  the  general  sentiment 
of  magistrates  and  the  people  being  adverse  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  an  Act  without  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature, Ireland  was  omitted  from  the  English  mutiny  bill ; 
and  the  heads  of  a  separate  mutiny  bill  were  transmitted 
from  Ireland.  This  bill  was  altered  by  the  English  cabinet 
into  a  permanent  act.  Material  amendments  were  also  made 
in  a  bill  for  opening  the  sugar  trade  to  Ireland.^  No  con- 
stitutional security  had  been  more  cherished  than  that  of  an 
annual  mutiny  bill,  by  which  the  crown  is  effeetually  pre- 
vented from  maintaining  a  standing  army  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  This  security  was  now  denied  to 
Ireland,  just  when  she  was  most  sensitive  to  her  rights  and 
jealous  of  the  sovereignty  of  England.     The  Irish  Parlia- 

1  Lord  Notlh'B  Proposilioos,  Dec.  13th,  1T79;  Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  1273;  30 
Geo.  III.  c.  8, 10, 18. 

a  Flowden's  Hist,  i.  S13. 

»  April  19th,  ITBOi  Grallan's  Life,  ii.  3fl-55. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  ssi.  1293;  Plowden'H  Hist.,  i.  515,  &c.;  Grattan's  Life, 
U.  60,  71,  85-100,  et  leq. 
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ment  submitted  to  the  will  of  its  English  rulers ;  but  the 
volunteers  assembled  to  denounce  them.  They  declared  that 
llieir  own  Parliament  had  been  bought  with  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  herself;  and  clamored  more  loudly  llian  ever  for 
legislative  independence.^  Nor  was  sucb  an  innovation 
without  effect  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  England,  as 
it  sanctioned,  for  the  first  time,  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force  within  the  realm,  without  limitation  as  to  numbers  or 
duration.  Troops  raised  in  England  might  be"  transferred 
to  Ireland,  and  there  maintained  under  military  law,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Parliaments  of  either  country.  The  anom- 
aly of  this  measure  was  forcibly  exposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  leaders  of  Opposition,  in  the  British  Parliament.^ 

The  volunteers  continued  their  reviews  and  political  dem- 
onstrations, under  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  with  Tii„  ,a\a.a- 
increased  numbers   and   improved  organization  ;  '*'"'  '^'^^^■ 
and  again  received  the  thanks   of  the  Irish  Parliament.* 
But  while  they  were  acting  in  cordial  union  with  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  govern- 
ment had  secured, —  by  means  loo  famiiiar  at  tlie  Castle,  — 
a  majority  of  that  assembly,  which  steadily  resisted  further 
concessions.*      In  these  circumstances,  delegates  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
from  all  the  volunteers  in  Ulster  were  invited  to  Jjoo  "t 
assemble  at  Dungannon  on  the  15th  February, 
1782,  "to  root  out  corruption  and  court  influence  from  the 
legislative  body,"  and  "  to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarming 
situation   of  pubiic   affairs."     The  meeting  was  held  iu  the 
church ;  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  pro- 

1  Grattan's  Life,  ii.  137,  et  leg. 

2  Feb.  20th,  23d,  1781 ;  Pari.  Hisl-,  xsi.  iai!2. 

»  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  629;  Grattan's  Life,  ii.  103. 

*  Plowden's  HisL,  i.  53B-5BB.  Mr.  Eden,  writing  to  Lord  North,  Nov, 
10th,  ITSl,  informs  him  that  the  Opposition  had  been  gamed  over,  and 
adds  i  —  "  Indeed,  I  have  had  a  fatiguing  week  of  it  in  every  respect.  On 
Thursday  I  was  obliged  to  see  fifty-tliree  gentlemen  separately  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  from  eight  till  two  o'clock."  —  Bei-et/ord  Coir., 
i.  183;  CoiTespondence  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  Grattan's  Life,  ii.  153-17T. 
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priety  and  moderation ;  and  it  agreed,  almost  unanimously, 
to  resolutions  declaring  the  right  of  Ireland  to  legislative 
Mr  Qrattau's  ^"^  judicial  independence,  and  free  trade.'  On 
^ar^^^'  '^^  ^^^'  ^""^  C^'"*t'^">  '°  ^  noble  speecL,  moved 
Mr,' Flood's  ^^  address  of  Ihe  Commons  to  His  Majesty,  as- 
Mih''i7^'''  ^^""^'"g  ^''^  ^^me  principles.'  His  motion  was  de- 
feated, as  well  as  another  by  Mr.  Flood,  declaring 
the  legislative  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,^ 

In  the  midst  of  these   contentions,  Lord   Rockingham's 
liberal  administration  was  formed,  who  recalled 
the RoLking-  Lord  Carlisle,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Port- 
trv,  April      land  as  lord  lieutenant.     While  the  new  ministers 
were  concerting  measures  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Edei  lytLdCTl—    hhd 

resisted  all  the  dem  h    I     h  P 

ment, —  hastened        E  d  H 

Commons  with  agg  m  drshd 

left  behind  liim,  and     m      n  Ii       g  ^ 

pendence  of  Irela  d       H     m  w     d  m  d 

general  indignatio  my  d 

been  prompted.*     Oh  d  k  m 

sage  to  both  hous  m       d  I 

their  sei'ious  cons      r^  h   h  w 

returned,  witli  avtohcop  hP 

Aptiiieth,     ment.  D  b        h    D  P  d      mm 

^'^^'  nicated  am        in  hw  >odd 

bj  in  address  of  s  p  d  —  d 

the  In  h  Declaia     n         Rgta        Th      nhPIim 
unanimously  claim  d  b 

1  Plowden  s  Hut.    i        1-6        H  rd 
el  teq     L  fe  of  C  ratta 

"  Insh  Pari   Deb    i 

»  Ibid   2-9 

»  April  Sth,  178-'  Pari  HiBt  sxii.  1241-1264;  Wrasalfs  Mem,,  iii.  29, 
92  Fox  a  Mem  i  313  Lord  J,  Eussell's  Lifa  of  Fox,  i.  287-2S9;  Grat- 
tan  B  Lite   ii   208 

°  Flowden  e  Hist   i  595-5S9    Irish  Debates,  i,  332-348 ;  Grattaa's  Lite, 
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laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  permanent  Muliny 
Act.     These  claims  the  British  Parliament,  ani-  i^jjiati^ 
mated  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberality,  con-  f°?'°^J 
ceded  without    reluctance  or   hesitation,'      The  ?™"'«'i 
sixth  Geo.  L  was  repealed ;    and  the  legislative 
aod  judicial  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  renounced. 
The  right  of  the  Privy  C!ouneil  to  alter  hills  transmitted  from 
Ireland  was  ahandoned,  and  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  re- 
pealed.    The  concession  was  gracefully  and  honorably  made  j 
and  (he  statesmen  who  had  consistently  advocated  the  rights 
of  Ireland,  while  in  opposition,  could  proudly  disclaim  the 
influence  of  intimidation.'     The  magnanimity  of  the  act  was 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  rejoicings,  by  (he  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  Ireland. 

But  English  statesmen,  in  granting  Ireland  her  indepen- 
dence, were  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  her  n^-^^^ 
future  government;    and  endeavored  to  concert  0^1"'^^"- 
some  plan    f         nbynhhh  U        h"  " 

two  coun  db  dN  hp        hw 

could  be  d         d     and  y  y  h     B       h 


ingadivddaadb                      hui         h  d 

of  two  ind  p  nd           g                   I                n  w  y 

found  in   h                a                     p              d         Pa  m  n 

of  Ireland  ha                  d              d  m       d       w  m 

punction,       h    Ca.           I  adw             mdbyh  n 

1  Debates  in  Lorda  and  Commons,  May  ITth,  1IS2;  FarL  Etst.,  sxni. 
ie-4S;  EocUingbam  Mem.,  ii.  469-476. 

«  Fos'B  Jl»m.,  i.  393,403,  404,  418;  Lord  J.  RuBsell'a  Life  of  Fox,  i.  390- 
295;  Gratun's  Life,  ii.  289,  eiafj.;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  III.,  i.  66. 

^  Addrffs  of  both  Houses  to  ttie  king,  Ha;  ITtb,  1TS3;  Correspondence 
of  Duke  of  I'ortlBnd  and  Uarquia  of  EocMnghara;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  SOB. 
The  Edienie  of  an  union  appeiirs  fo  have  been  discussed  as  earl;  as  IT^T. 
—  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Chariemont,  i.  107.  And  again  in  1778;  Com- 
irallis's  Com,  iii.  129. 

1  See  a  curious  analysis  of  the  ministerial  maiorify,  in  1784,  on  the 
anthoritj'  of  the  Bollon  MSS.  —  Mastey's  Hist,  in  254;  and  Speech  of 
Ur.  Grattan  on  the  Address,  Jan.  19th,  1792,  In>li  Deb,,  sii.  6-8;  and 
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legislalure,  but  was       thl       udfhdm  fa 

close  oligarchy,  —  f    I  b  1    t        1  d         upt 

And  how  could  it  b      th    w  Th     p    p!  1       m     n 

their  hands,  had      I        d  a  t     mph         M  CI     Ca 

said  Gmttan,  "  was  not  attained  in  Parliament ;  but  by  the 
barons,  armed  in  ihe  field."  ^  But  what  influence  had  the 
people  at  elections  ?  Diifrancliised  and  incapacitated,  they 
could  pretend  to  none !  The  anomalous  condition  of  the 
Parliiiment  and  people  of  Ireland  becanie  the  more  conspicu- 
ous, as  they  proceeded  in  their  new  funeiions  of  self-govem- 
The  YoiuQ-  ™ent.  The  volunleers,  not  satisfied  with  the 
''*"i''p  achievement  of  national   independence,  now  con- 

""1^17  fronted  their  native  Parliament  with  demands  for 
Parliamenlary  reform.'  That  cause  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  English  Parliament,  was  eagerly  caught  up 
in  Ireland.  Armed  laen  organized  a  wide-spread  political 
agitation,  sent  delegates  to  a  national  convention,"  and  seemed 
prepared  to  enforce  their  arguments  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. Their  attitude  was  threatening;  but  their  cause  a  hol- 
low pretence.  The  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  formed  no 
part  of  their  scheme,  la  order  to  secure  their  assistance  in 
the  recent  struggle  for  independence,  they  had,  indeed,  recom- 
mended a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws :  a  common  cause  had 
softened  the  intolerance  of  Protestants ;  and  some  of  the 
most  oppressive  disabilities  of  their  Catholic  brethren  had 
been  removed:  *  but  as  yet  the  patriots  and  volunteers  had 

Speech  of  Mr.  Fos,  March  23d,  ITB".  He  stated  (hat  "  a  person  of  high 
consideration  was  known  to  aay  that  SOO.OOo;.  had  been  expended  (o  quell 
an  opposition  in  Ireland,  and  that  as  much  more  must  be  expended  in 
ordet  to  bring  the  legislafore  of  that  conntiy  to  a  proper  temper."  —  Pari. 
Hist.,  xsxiii.  143;  Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  April  23d,  1S34;  Hana. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxii.  11S9;  Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  3J8,  609. 

1  Irish  Debates,  April  16(h,  1T82,  i.  335. 

»  Flowden's  Hist.,  11.88;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlamont,  ii.  93-13*; 
Grattan's  Life,  iii,  lOS-146. 

*  Plowden,  ii.  58. 

*  Via.  in  1T78  (IT  &  18  Geo.  III.  c.  i9,  Ireland],  and  in  1782;  Plowden's 
Hist.,  i.  555,  559,  564,  679;  snd  supra,  p.  330. 
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no  intention  of  estending  to  them  the  least  share  of  civil  or 
political  power. 

Mr.  Flood  was  the  organ  of  the  volunteers  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  —  a  patriot  second  only  to  Mr.  Gratlan  Mr.  riood's 
in  influence  and  ability,  and  jealous  of  the  pop-  J^'J™  ^^ 
ularily  and  preeminence  of  his  great  rival.  In  ^'^'  ^''^■ 
November,  1783,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people.  He  was  met 
at  once  with  the  objection  that  his  proposal  originated  with 
an  ai-med  association,  whose  pretensions  were  incompatible 
with  freedom  of  debate ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.' 

Mr.  Flood  renewPd  his  efforts  in  the  following  year  ;  but 
the  country  party  were  disunited ;  the  owners  of 
boroughs  were  determined  not  to  surrender  their  March  13th, 
power ;    the  dictation    of   the    volunteers     gave       ' 
just  offence ;   and   the  division  of  opinion  on  the  admission 
of  Catholics  to  the  franchise  was  becoming  more  ^  „^     , 
pronounced.      Again  his  measure  was  rejected.*  iheoauw  of 
The  mob  resented  its  rejection  with  violence  and 
fury  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  wl  oae  r  ^hts  were 
ignored  by  the  patriots  and  agitators,  regarded    t    v  h  in 
difference.     The  armed  agitation  pi-oceeded     but  the  volun 
teers    continued   to   be  divided   upon    the    cla  ms    of    the 
Catholics,   io   which    their    leader   Lord    Charlemont    was 
himself  opposed.*     An  armed   Protestant  ag  tat  on    and  a 
packed  council  of  borough    proprietors,  were    unjro         ^ 
instruments  for  reforming  the  representat  on  ot    the  peo 
pie.* 

1  Ajea,  M;  Noes,  158.  Irish  Debates,  ii.  353 i  Fox's  Mem.,  iL  IBB,  188; 
Gratlan'aLife,  iiLHG,  eUej.;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lotd  Charlemont,  ii.  135. 

»  March  13th,  20th,  1781;  Irish  Deb.,  iii.  IS;  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  80. 
Ayea,86;  Noeb,  159. 

»  Plowdan'B  Hbt.,  ii.  105;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  189, 
198;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  129. 

*  For  a  list  of  ihe  proprietors  of  Irish  uomioation  boroughs,  see  Plow- 
den's  Hist.,  ii.  App.  No.  96. 
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A  close  and  corrupt  Parliament  was  left  in  full  posses- 
Mr.  PiW'B  sion  of  its  power ;  and  Ireland,  exulting  in 
^^^^'^"^  recent  emancipation  from  British  rule,  was  soon 
^'^^-  made   sensible  that  neither  was  her    commerce 

free,  nor  her  independence  assured.  The  regulation  of  her 
commerce  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Irish  legislature : 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  labored  concerned  both  coun- 
tries, and  needed  the  concert  of  the  two  Parliaments.  Mr. 
Pitt,  wise  and  liberal  in  hia  policy  concerning  Ireland,  re- 
garded commercial  freedom  as  essential  to  her  prosperity 
and  contentment ;  and  in  1783,  he  prepared  a  comprehensive 
scheme  to  attain  that  object.  Ireland  had  recently  acquired 
the  right  of  trading  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
was  nearly  cut  off  from  trade  with  England  herself,  and  with 
America  and  Africa,  Mr.  Pitt  offered  liberal  concessions 
on  ail  these  points,  which  were  first  submitted  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  eleven  resolulions.^  They 
were  gratefully  accepted  and  acknowledged ;  hut  when  the 
minister  introduced  them  to  the  British  Parliament,  he  was 
unable,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  overcome  the  in- 
terests and  jealousy  of  traders,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices, 
and  faction  of  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  many  of  the  concessions  he  had 
offered,  —  including  the  right  of  trading  with  India  and  the 
foreign  West  Indies ;  and  he  introduced  a  new  proposition, 
requiring  the  English  navigation  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  measure,  thus  changed,  was 
received  with  chagrin  and  resentment  by  the  Parliament  and 
people  of  Ireland,  as  at  once  a  mark  of  English  jealousy 
and  injustice,  and  a  badge  of  Irish  dependence.'  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  set  aside,  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  sacrificed  to  those  of  English  traders, 
and  the  legislature  called  upon  to  register  the  injurious  edicts 

I  Feb.  7th,  1788;  Irish  Deb.,  iv.  116!  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  113,  n. 
S  Debates,  Feb.  22d,  and  May  12th,  in  Commons;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxv.  311, 
B75.    In  Lords,  Jnne  7tli ;  lind.,  820. 
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h     Bn    h  Pa      m  Am  asure,  conceived   in  the 

h    h         p  m      h  p       rved    but    to  aggravate 

th         f  wh  h  d  b         designed  to  allay ;    and 

w      ab  n        d    n        pp       m       and  disgust.'     Its  failure, 

w  a    d    h     dffi  ot  governing  the  realm 

h        h     h  y  nd  pendent  Parliaments,  and 

f        had        d  y        ^     gisHlive  union.     Another 

h    d  d     d  d  councils  was  afforded,  a 

w  by  h     p         d        of  the  Irish  Pariiaraent 

n    h 

A  few  years  later,  at  a  time  of  peril  and  apprehension  ia 
England,  a  policy  of  conciliation  was  again  adopted  Liberal 
in   Ireland.      The  years  1792   and    1793  were  ^'J|j;j^ 
signalized  by  the  ■idmisiion  of   Catholics    to  the 
elective  fnnchi  e  and  to  civil  and  military  cffiLLa*  the  hmi 
talion  of  thp  Irnh  pension  li  t  *  the     Lttlement  of  a  hxed 
ci\i!  h  t  Ufon  the  ciown  in  he  i  of  its  herelitiiy  revenue 
the  eiclnsion  of    ome  cf  the  swarm  of  pIiLemen  and  pen 
Sionert  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  adoption  of 
Mr  Foxi  protectue  Ian  of  hbel  ^    Ireland  however  owed 
these  promiaing  conce  sions  to  the  wise  policy  of  Mr  Pitt 
and  other  Enghsh  slatc^men  lalher  thin  to  her  natue  Par 
Inment      They  were  not  j  elded  giacefully    by  the  Insh 
cabinet    ind  they  were  iccompanied  by  rigorous  measure' 
of  coercion  '     Thi"*  nas  tl  e  last  hopeful  period  in  Ihe  sep 

I  In5li  Debates,  v  329,  &«  ,  Plowden  a  Hial ,  ii  120  136,  Tom!  ne  s 
Life  of  PiM,  ii.  69-92;  Lord  Stanhope's  Lift  of  Filt,  L  263-273;  Beresftrf 
Corr.,  i.  265. 

»  Sap™,  Vol.  I.  162;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lorf  Cliarlemont,  ii.  168-183; 
Grattan's  Life,  ili.  341,  et  teq. 

1  Supra,  p.  830  (1792-3) ;  Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  40T ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
K  Fitzgeraad,  i.  205,  216,  217. 

»  j3u^.  Vol.  I.  213;  Plowden's  Hist.,  iL  148, 188,  279. 

»  Sigira,  p.  132. 

*  Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  471.  In  1805  Mr.  Grattan  elated  that  this  policy 
of  conciliation  originated  wiCh  ministers  in  England;  but  being  opposed 
by  the  minietry  in  Ireland,  ita  grace  and  popularity  >rere  lost.  —  Hans- 
Deb.,  let  Ser.,  iv.  926 ;  Moore's  Lifeof  Lord  E.Fitzgerald,  i.  218;  Hardy's 
Life  of  Lord  Chatleraont,  ii.  291-300;  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  53-114. 
vol.,  II.  33 
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arate  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  soon  to  close  in  tamnlts, 
rebellion,  and  civil  war.  To  the  seething  elements  of  dis- 
cord,—  social,  religious,  and  political, —  were  now  added 
the  perilous  ingredients  of  revolutionary  sentiments  and 
sympathies. 

The  volunteere  had  aimed  at  worthy  objects;  yet  their 
association  was  founded  upon  revolutionary  prin- 
iraiuueii,  ciplea,  incompatible  with  constitutional  government. 
Glamor  and  complaint  are  lawful  in  a  free  state  ; 
but  the  agitation  of  armed  men  assumes  the  shape  of  rebel- 
lion. Their  example  was  followed,  in  1791,  by  the  United 
Irishmen,  whose  original  design  was  no  less  worthy.  This 
association  originated  with  the  Protestaota  of  Belfast ;  and 
sought  "  a  complete  reform  of  the  legislature,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  civil,  polilical,  and  religious  liberty."  ^  These 
reasonable  objects  were  pursued  for  a  time,  earnestly  and  in 
good  faifli ;  and  motions  for  reform,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
religious  equality,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  Mr. 
Pousonby,  where  they  received  ample  discussion.'  But  the 
association  was  soon  to  be  compromised  by  republican  lead- 
ers ;  and  seduced  into  an  alliance  with  French  Jacobins,  and 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  in  aid  of  Irish  disaffection,*  Treason  took  the  place 
of  patriotism.  This  unhappy  land  was  also  disturbed  by 
armed  and  hostile  associations  of  peasants,  known  as  "de- 
fenders "  and  "  peep-of-day  boys,"  *  Society  was  convulsed 
with  violence,  agrarian  outrage,  and  covert  treason. 

I  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  330-3W,  and  App.  No.  84;  Keport  of  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  Lords;  Lords'  Journ.,  Ireland,  vii.  58(1;  Madden's  United  Irish- 
men; Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgeralil,  i.  197. 

*  Marcli  «h,  1794;  May  16th,  17»7.    Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  462,  &c. 

■  In  17B5,  tlie  Irish  Union  Societies  vrere  formed  out  of  (he  United  Irish- 
men. The  correspondence  appears  to  have  commeaced  in  1795.  —  Plow- 
den'a  Hist.,  ii,  5G7;  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  Commons,  1797; 
Irish  Debates,  xvii.  622;  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  259,  Src;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  161-186,  26S-S60,  273,  et  leq. ;  ii.  9,  et  leq. ;  Life  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  i.  132-136,  ii.  li,et  leq.;  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  Commona, 
Ireland,  1797;  Comm.  Journ.,  Ireland,  xvii.  App.  829;  Castlerfagh  Corr., 
i.  189,  296,  366,  &c.;  Comwallis's  Corr.,  ii.  338, 

*  Plowden'sHist.,  ii.  336;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  ii.  6. 
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Meanwhile,  religious  animosities,  which  had  been  partially 
allayed  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  government  Beuda  b^ 
and  by  the  unioa  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  ^SjiV^a 
the  volunteer  forces,  were  revived  with  increased  c^Hio"™- 
intensily.  In  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  brief  rule,  —  de- 
signed for  conciliation, —  merely  raised  the  hopes  of  Catho- 
lics and  the  fears  of  Protestants.'  The  peasantry,  by  whom 
the  peace  of  the  conn  y  was  d  urbed  generally  professed 
one  fiilh  the  gen  y  ano  1  er  T  id  onal  hatred  of  the 
KomiBh  faith  was  ead  ly  •»  ocaed  a  he  minds  of  the 
latlei  with  loyally  and  1  e  p  o  ec  on  of  hfe  and  property. 
To  them  papist  and  defender  e  e  the  same.  Every 
social  di  order  wa  sc  bed  o  he  ha  ed  religion.  Papist 
enemies  oi  ordei  and  conspirators  against  their  country, 
were  banding  together  and  loyal  Protestants  were  invited 
to  associate  in  defi  nee  of  life,  properly,  and  religion.  With 
this  object,  Orange  societies  were  rapidly  formed  ;  orangs 
which,  animated  by  fear,  zeal,  and  party  spirit,  ^^ti"*- 
further  inflamed  the  minds  of  Protestants  against  Catholics. 
Kor  was  their  hostility  passive.  In  September,  1795,  a 
■fierce  conflict  arose  between  the  Orangemen  and  defenders, 
—  since  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  —  which  in- 
creased the  inveteracy  of  the  two  parties.  Orangemen  en- 
deavored, by  the  eviction  of  tenants,  the  dismissal  of  servants, 
and  worse  forms  of  persecution,  to  drive  every  Catholic  out 
of  the  county  of  Arinagh ; '  and  defenders  retaliated  with 
murderous  outi-ages.'  In  1796,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  was  uiet  by  further  measures  of  repression,  which 
were  executed  by  the  magistrates  and  military  with  merciless 
severity,  too  often  unwarranted  by  law.*  To  other  causes 
of  discontent,  was  added  resentment  of  oppression  and  injus- 

1  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitigenila,  I  260;  Grattan's  Life,  jr.  182; 
Caadereagh  Corr.,  i.  10. 

2  Speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Feb.  22d,  1796;  Irisli  Poj-L  Deb.,  xvi.  lOT- 

*  Speech  of  Attorney-General,  Feb.  20ai,  1796 ;  ]bid.,  xvi.  102. 

*  riowden's  Hint.,  ii.  644^567,  573,  582,  62*;  Lord  Moira's  Speech,  Nov. 
22d,  1797;  Pari.  Hiet,,  xssiii.  1058. 
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tice.  The  country  was  rent  asunder  by  hatred?,  strifes,  and 
disaffection,  and  threatened,  from  without,  by  hostile  invasion 
which  Irish  traitors  had  encouraged.'  At  length  these  evil 
passions,  fomented  by  treason  on  one  side  and  by  cruelty  on 
the  other,  exploded  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

The  leaders  of  this  rebellion  were  Protestants.^  The  Cath- 
The  rebeUioa  ''1'*'  gentry  and  priesthood  recoiled  from  any  con- 
on  93  (.jct  ivith  French  atheists  and  Jacobins  they 
weie  without  lepublican  ympathies  but  could  not  fail 
to  deploie  the  sufferings  and  oppression  of  the  wretched 
pea  antry  who  profei  ed  their  faith  The  Protestant  pirty, 
howLver  — frantic  nith  fear  bigotry  and  party  spirit, — 
denounced  the  whole  Cilbolic  body  as  rebels  and  public  en- 
emies The  h  deous  scenes  of  this  rebellion  are  only  to  be 
paralleled  hy  the  enormities  of  the  French  Resolution 
The  rebels  were  unloosed  savages,  —  mad  With  hatred  and 
revenge  burning  destroying,  and  slaying  the  loyalist--  and 
military  were  ferocious  and  cruel  beyond  belief  Not  only 
were  armed  peasant  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  but  the 
disturbed  distncis  weie  abandoned  to  the  hcena  of  a  brutal 
soldiery  The  wietched  '  croppies  were  scourged  pitch 
capped,  picketed  half  hung  tortured  mutilated  and  shot, 
their  homes  rifled  and  burned  their  wives  ai  d  daughters 
violated  with  revolting  baibanty  '  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebelhon  the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  demoralized  by 
license  and  cruelty  unchecked  bj  the  eivd  power*  Sir 
Ealph  Aberciomby,  m  a  general  order  had  declired  "the 
army  to  be  in  a  stUe  of  hceutiousne-is,  which  must  render  it 

J  Boport  of  Secret  Committee  of  Lords,  1798;  Lords'  Joum.,  Ireland, 
viii.  588. 

a  Plowden'a  Hist,  ii.  700. 

»  Plowden'B  Hisl.,  ii.  701,  705  and  note,  712-714.  It  was  a  favorite  sport 
to  fasten  caps  filled  with  hot  pitch  on  to  the  heads  of  the  peasants,  or  to 
make  them  stand  upon  a  sharp  stake  or  picket  —  liid.,  T13. 

*  The  military  had  Iwen  enjoined  by  proelatnation  to  act  without  being 
called  upon  by  the  civil  magistrates. —  Plowdeii's  Hist.,  ii.  622,  App.  civ 
cv.;  Lord  Dunfermhne's  Memoir  of  Sir  Eaiph  Abercromby,  63. 
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formidable  to  every  one  but  the  enemy." '  In  vain  had  that 
humane  and  enlightened  soldier  attempted  to  restrain  luil- 
ilary  excesses.  Thwarted  by  Ihe  weakness  of  lioiA  Camden, 
and  the  bigotry  and  fierce  party  zeal  of  his  cabinet,  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  from  the  command  of  an  army,  which  had 
been  degraded  into  bands  of  ruffians  and  bandits.^  The 
troops,  hounded  on  to  renewed  license,  were  fit  instruments 
of  the  i  f   'ated  veng  f  l!        1'     f  cf 


officers,  rapine  and  murder  it  ere  no  crimes. 

1  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  93.  =  Ibid.,  89-138. 

8  Writing  June  28tlL,  1798,  he  said :  —  "  I  am  much  afraid  that  any  man 
in  a  brown  coat,  who  is  found  within  several  milea  of  the  field  of  action,  is 
batcheied  without  discrimination."  —  "It  Ghall  be  one  of  my  lirst  objects 
lo  Boften  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am  atrsid,  in  the  Irish  coqia  at 
least,  is  not  confined  to  the  private  soldiers."  —  OiratealUs  Corr.,  ii.  855. 
Of  the  militia,  he  said:  — "  They  are  ierooioos  and  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
when  any  poor  mietchea,  either  with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
poiver :  in  short,  murder  appears  to  be  their  favorite  pastime."  —  /i«f.,  368. 
"  The  principal  persods  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Pariiament,  aJe,  in  general,  averse  to  all  acts  of  clemency  .  .  .  and 
would  pursue  measures  that  could  only  lerminato  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  in  the  after  destruction  of  ihe 
country."  —  Rid,,  358.  Again,  he  deplores  "  the  numberiess  murders  that 
are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any  process  or  examination 
whatever."  "  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  countiy 
tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation,  oven  at  my 
table,  where  yoa  may  well  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns 
on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &o.;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  pnt  to 
death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company."  —  Ibid.,  889. 

*  Insending1hel00thRegimantand"aometroops  that  can  be  depended 
upon,"  he  wrote:  — "The  shocfeing  barbarities  of  our  national  troops 
would  be  morelikely  to  .provoke  rebellion  than  to  suppress  it."  — Jftid.,  377. 
See  also  his  General  Order,  Aug.  31st,  1793.  —  Ibid.,  i»S. 

6  -C-ff.  the  murderof  Dogherly.— /*iU,  430.  See  also  Lord  Holland's 
Mem.,  i.  105-114. 
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The  rebellion  was  crushed  ;'  but  how  was  a  country  so 
TheUnira  convulsed  with  evil  passions,  h>  be  governed? 
concortaa.  X-ord  Comwallis  found  his  council,  or  junto,  at 
tbe  castle  by  whom  it  had  long  been  raled,  "  blinded  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices."  Persuaded  that  the  policy  of  this 
party  bad  aggravated  the  political  evils  of  their  wretched 
country,  be  endeavored  lo  save  the  Irish  from  themselves, 
by  that  scheme  of  union  which  a  greater  statesman  than 
himself  had  long  t>mco  conceived  ^  Under  the  old  system  of 
government  co  icPasion'j  conciliation  and  ju  tice  were  im- 
practicable The  only  hope  of  toleration  and  equity  was 
to  be  found  in  the  mild  and  impartial  rule  of  Bntish 
statesmen  and  in  united  Parliament.  In  this  spiiit  was  the 
union  sought  by  Mr.  PiK,  who  "resented  and  spurned  the 
bigotod  fury  of  Irish  Protestants ; "  °  in  this  spirit  was  it 
promoted  by  Lord  Cornwallis.'  Self-government  had  be- 
come impossible  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  "  said  Lord 
Hutch  nson  fit  to  govern  itself  it  s  Ireland     a  corr  pt 

anstoc  acy  a  feroc  ous  con  nonally  a  1  Iracte  1  govern 
n  ent  a  d  v  ded  people  ^  I  [  er  al  co  sidera  on  o  le  s 
paramount  al  o  pointed  to  the  u  on  N  t  only  I  ad  the 
d  v  s  ons  of  the  Ir  al  people  re  dered  the  d  fiicult  es  of 
internal  adm  n  trat  on  n  pe  able  bat  they  ha  1  p  ove  1  a 
source  o!  weakne  an!  da  „er  f  on  w  bout  Irel  ni  co  Id 
no  longer  be  ufF  rei  to  co  nue  a  sepa  te  realm  but 
mu  t  \e  fused  a  d  vel  led     to  o  e  stale  w    I  G  eat  Pr   »  n 

But  the  d  fhcul  es  of  tl  s  great  cherae  were  ot  eas  ly  to 
be  oiercome  However  le,irable  anl  even  ne 
n  ^i™  ng  ce  try  for  the  nterest  of  I  ela  d  1  erselt  an 
n  tat  o  to  surrender  her  nde;  e  dence  o 
recently  acqu  red  deep  y  afle  ted  her  nat  nal  e  b  1  e 
To  be  merged  a  the  grea  er  and  more  powerful  k  Oodora 
was  to  lose  her  distinct  nationality.     And  how  could  she  be 

i  Cormfallis  Corr.,  ii.  404,  406. 

a  Ibid.,  414,  416,  418. 

»  Wilberforce's  Diary,  July  16th,  1T98. 

*  Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  418,  419,  &o. ;  Castleriiagh  Corr.,  i.  442. 

S  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby,  136. 
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asBured  against  neglect  and  oppression,  when  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  whose  sovereignty 
she  had  lately  renounced  ?  The  liberties  she  had  won  in 
1782,  were  all  to  be  forfeited  and  abandoned.  At  any  other 
time,  these  national  feelings  alone  would  have  made  an 
union  impossible.  But  the  country,  desolated  by  a  war  of 
classes  and  religions,  had  not  yet  recovered  the  united 
sentiments  of  a  nation. 

'  But  other  difficulties,  no  less  formidable,  were  to  be 
encountered.     The   Irish   party  were  invited  to  „ 

*        ^  Ol^tiODS 

yield  up  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  castle;  ofiharoiiog 
the  peers  to  surrender  their  proud  position  as  '' 
hereditary  couneiliors,  in  Parliament ;  the  great  families  to 
abandon  their  boroughs.  The  compact  confederacy  of  in- 
terests and  corruption  was  to  be  broken  up.'  But  the  gov- 
ernment, convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  union,  was  pre- 
pared to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  recognized  the  union  as 
a  necessary   measure   of  state    policy ;  and   the  ji&ms  hy 
masterly  arguments  of  Mr,  Pitt '  admitted  of  little  J5^|°^  ^^ 
resistance."     But  the  first  proposal  to  the  Irish  Mco^'pHsheii. 
Parliament    miscarried  ;    an  amendment  in  favor  of  main- 
taining an  independent  legislature  being  lost  by  a  single 

1  "  Thore  ara  two  clasaea  of  men  in  Parliament,  whom  the  dlsflsfcra  and 
sufferings  of  the  countiy  have  but  very  imperfectly  awakened  to  the  neces- 
BJ^  of  a  change,  viz.,  the  borongh  proprietors,  and  the  immediate  agenta 
of  government"  —  Lord  Comaali's  lo  Duke  of  Portland,  Jan.  5th,  IT99.; 
Corr.,  iii.  31.  Again;  —  "  Tliere  certainly  is  a  very  strong  disinclination  to 
the  measnre  in  many  of  the  horough  proprietors,  and  a  not  lesa  marked 
repngnanee  in  many  of  tJio  olflcial  people,  particularly  in  (hose  who 
liave  been  longest  in  the  habita  of  the  current  Eystem." —  Same  lo  Same, 
Jan.  11th,  1799;  Ibid.,  Si.  And  much  later  in  the  struggle,  Iiia  lordship 
wrote :  —  "  The  nearer  the  great  event  approaches,  the  more  are  the  needy 

intaresls,  and  the  provision  for  their  fomilles;  and  I  believe  that  half  of  our 
majority  would  he  at  least  as  much  delighted  as  any  of  our  opponents,  if 
the  measure  could  be  iehated."  —  Ibid.,  228. 

s  Jan.  38d  and  Slat,  1799. 

*  In  the  Commons,  his  resolutions  were  carried  hy  149  votes  against  34, 
and  in  the  Lords  without  a  division,  —  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  896. 
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vote.i  It  was  plain  that  corrupt  interests  eould  only  be 
overcome  by  corruption.  Nomination  boroughs  must  be 
bought  and  their  members  indemnified,  county  interests 
conciliated,  officers  and  expectant  lawyers  compensated, 
opponents  bribed.  Lord  Casllereagh  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  expedients  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  price  was 
forthcoming.^  The  purchase  of  boroughs  was  no  new 
scheme,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  as  the 
basis  of  his  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  1785  * ;  and 
now  it  was  systematically  carried  out  in  Ireland.  The 
patrons  of  boroughs  received  7,500/.  for  each  seat ;  and 
eighty-four  boroughs  were  disfranchised.*  Lord  Downshire 
was  paid  52,500/.  for  seven  seats ;  Lord  Ely,  45,000?.  for 
six/  The  total  compensation  amounted  to  1,260,000/.' 
Peers  were  further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
privileges  in  the  national  council,  by  profuse  promises  of 
English  peerages,  or  promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
commoners  were  conciliated  by  new    honors,'    and  by  the 

J  Jan.  aad,  1799.    Ayes,  106;  Noes,  106.  — ComwalHs  Corr.,  iii.  40-51. 

^  CastlereiLgh  Corr.,  ii.  ISl.  Ilis  lordship  divided  the  cost  an  follone:  — 
Boroughs,  T66,00W.;  county  infereats,  234,000^!  bamatere,  200,000i.;  pur- 
chasera  of  seats,  76,0001 !  DBBlin,200,000t;  total,  l,483,000t —  Cornwallis 
Corr.,  iii.  81;  Stauhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  180.  Lord  Comwallis  wrote, 
July  Ist,  1799 !  —  "  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure 
than  thB  overgrown  Parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pampered 
borough-mongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  government,  by 
their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  crown,  in  their  respeC' 
live  districla."—  Corr.,  iii.  110. 

s  Supra,  Vol.  L,  p.  317. 

*  Of  the  I hirti-four  boroughs  retained,  nine  only  Bere  open.  —  Comwal- 
lis Corr.,  iii.  234,  324.  See  list  of  boroughs  disfranchised  and  sums  paid 
to  proprietors.  —  ZitiJl,  821.^34.  The  Ponsonbys  exercised  influence  over 
twen^-two  seats;  Lord  Downstiire  and  the  Beresforda,  respectively,  over 
nearly  as  many.  Twenty-three  of  (he  thirty-fonr  boroughs  Tcmained 
close  until  the  Reforia  Act  of  1832.  —  Ilnd.,  324.  Many  of  the  counties 
also  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  great  families.— J6iU!  and  see  supra, 
Vol.  I.,  288. 

6  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  1018,  1067;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  B6-67;  Com- 
wallis Corr.,  lit.  324;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  227. 

*  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  323. 

'  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  330;  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  244,  252,  357,  263. 
Twenty-nina  Irish  peerages  were  created,  of  which  seven  were  unconnected 
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largesses  of  the  British  goyernment.  Places  were  given  or 
promised,  pensions  multiplied,  secret-service  money  es- 
haasted.^  In  vain  Lord  Comwallis  complained  of  the 
"  political  joblMBg  "  and  "  dirly  business"  in  which  he  was 
"involved  beyond  all  bearing,"  and  "longed  to  kick  those 
whom  his  public  duty  obliged  him  to  court."  In  vain  he 
"  despised  and  hated  himself,"  while  "negotiating  and  job- 
bing with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven."  °  British 
gold  was  sent  for,  and  distributed ' ;  and,  at  length,  —  in 
defiance  of  threats  of  armed  resistance  ,*  in  spite  of  insidious 
promises  of  relief  to  Catholic*,'  and  corrupt  defection  among 
the  supporters  of  government,"  —  the  cause  was  won.  A 
great  end  was  compassed  by  means  (he  most  base  and 
shameless.     Grattan,  Lord  Charlemont,  Ponsonby,  Plunket, 

with  the  TJnion;  twenty  Irish  PeeiB  were  promqled,  and  sis  Enghsh  peer- 
ages granted  for  Irish  services.—  l&ul ,  318     bee  also  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  FitI,  iii.  130. 
»  Cornwallia  Corr.,  iii.  278,  a40i  Gratlan'a  Lifb,  v.  iii. 
S  CornwailiB  Corr.,  ill.  103.    The  luckless  viceroy  applied  to  himself  the 
appropriate  lities  of  Snift;  — 

"  So  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends, 
Flora  hell  a  viceroy  devil  ascends : 
Eis  budget  with  corruption  cramm'd  — 
The  contributions  of  the  damn'd  — 


And  then,  at  Beelzebub's  black  h»ll, 
Complains  bis  budget  is  loo  small." 
"  Comwallis'B  Corr.,  iii.  151, 156,  201,  202,  226,  309 ;  Cotte's  Hist,  of  the 

*  iitU,  167, 130. 

6  Ibid.,  51,  55,  63, 149  i  CasUereagh  Corr.,  ii.  45,  et  supra,  p.  335. 

a  "  Sir  R.  Butler,  Mahon,  and  Felherstone  were  taken  oif  by  county 
cabals  during  the  recess,  and  Whaley  absolutely  bought  by  the  Opposition 
Btcck  purse.  He  received,  I  understand,  2000/.  down,  and  is  to  receive  as 
much  more  after  the  service  is  performed.  We  have  undoubted  proofi, 
though  not  such  as  we  can  disclose,  that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  as  high 
as  5000i.  for  an  individual  vote,  and  I  lament  to  state  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals remaining  amongst  us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation." 
—Lord  CasUereagh  to  I>ake  of  PoHland,  Feb.  7th,  1800;  Comwaliis  Con., 
iii.  182.  "  The  enemy,  to  my  certnin  knowledge,  olfer  5000?.  ready  money 
for  a  vote.''  —  lord  OimmnHis  to  Bishop  of  Lichfield;  IMd.,  184. 
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and  a  few  patriots  continued  to  protest  against  tlie  sale  of  the 
liberties  and  free  constitution  of  Ireland.  Their  eloquence 
and  public  virtue  command  the  respect  of  posterity;  but 
the  ivretclied  history  of  their  country  denies  them  ita  sym- 
palhy.^ 

The  terms  of  the  union  were  now  speedily  adjusted,  and 
TenuEof  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries.'' 
thennion.  Ireland  was  to  be  represented,  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  four  spiritual  lords,  sitting  by 
rotation  of  sessions ;  by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected 
for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  by  a  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Her  commerce  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted to  a  freedom  which,  under  other  condilions,  could  not 
have  been  attained.* 

Such  was  the  incorporation  of  the  two  countries  ;  and 
Besuita  of  henceforth  the  history  of  Ireland  became  the  his- 
theunioD.  ,„^  „(■  England.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  been  carried  oat,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution ;  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  their  clergy ;  and  the  grievances  of  the  tithe  system 
would  have  been  redressed.*  But  we  have  seen  how  his 
statesmanship  was  overborne  by  the  scruples  of  the  kingj^ 
and  how  long  and  arduous  was  the  struggle  by  which  religious 
liberty  was  won.  The  Irish  were  denied  those  rights  which 
English  statesmen  had  designed  for  them.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst  evil  which  followed  the  fall  of  Mr-  Pitt,  and  the  reversal 
of  his  policy.  So  long  as  narrow  Tory  principles  prevailed 
in  the  councils  of  England,  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
confided  to  the  kindred  party  at  the  castle.  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  maintained  as  rigorously  as  ever ;  Catholics 

»  Grattan's  Life,  v.  17,  el  eeq.,  T5-180. 
«  3»  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67;  40  Geo.  III.  c  33.    (Irdnnd.) 
»  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  o.  6T. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Nov.  ITth,  1793;   Coniwallis  Coir.,  ii.  440;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  160. 
6  Vol.  I.  85;  and  sup™,  p.  33S. 
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were  governed  bj  Orangemen  tiie  clo  e  oligarchy  which 
had  ruled  IreUnd  belore  the  union  was  still  absolute  Re 
picfaioa  and  coeicion  conti'nued  to  be  the  principles  of  its 
harsh  domination  '■  The  representition  of  Ireland  la  the 
unite  1  Parhament  continued  in  the  hand  of  the  same  party 
who  supported  Tory  nnnistLr'i  inl  cncounged  them  to  re 
sist  every  concea>5ion  which  more  liheril  slitesmen  pioposed 
Political  liberties  "tnl  equality  were  niihheld  3et  the  au 
per  or  model  alioa  and  enlightenment  of  Bntish  stite  men 
secured  a  more  equitable  a  1  ministration  oi  the  Kws  and 
muoh  remedial  legi  iilion  —  deaigned  for  the  iraproiement 
of  the  social  and  material  condition  of  the  peiple  These 
men  earnestly  strove  to  govern  IreHnd  well  within  (he  range 
of  their  narrow  piineiples  The  few  restnctions  whn,h  the 
union  hid  stiU  left  upon  1  er  commerce  were  removed  '  her 
liws  were  reviewed  and  their  administration  amended  her 
taxation  was  1  ghtened  the  education  of  her  people  en 
couraged  her  piospeiity  stimulated  by  public  woiks  De 
sp  te  of  insufficient  capital  and  eoc  il  distuibince  her 
trade   nhipping  and  manufactures  expanded  with  her  fiee 

1  Lord  ComwalliB  had  fbreiesn  th  s  pi  1  He  mote  May  lat  1800  — 
"If  a  successor  were  to  be  appointed  who  shoiilil,  as  almost  all  former 
lords-lientenanta  have  done,  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  this  partj-,  no 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  Union."  —  Coir.,  iii.  237.  Again, 
Dec.  lat,  1800:  —  "  They  assert  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (seven  tenths 
of  the  populafiou  of  the  country)  never  can  be  good  subjecJa  to  a  Protes- 
tant government.  What  then  have  we  done,  if  this  position  be  trae?  We 
have  united  onreelvea  to  a  people  whom  we  ought,  in  policy,. to  have  de- 
stroyed."—iiiii,  307.  Again,  Feb.  151h,  180i;—"No  consideration  could 
induce  me  to  take  a  responsible  part  with  any  administration  who  can  be 
so  blind  to  the  interest,  and  indeed  to  the  immediate  security^  of  their 
country,  as  to  persevere  in  the  old  system  of  proscription  and  eKclusion  in 
Ireland."— ^Wrf.,  337. 

9  Com  Hade,  4B  Geo.  IH.  c.  97;  Countervailing  Duties,  4  Geo.  IT.  c. 
72!  Butter  trade,  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  61 ;  B  Geo.  IV.  e.  88. 

*  See  debate  on  Repeal  of  the  Union,  April  1834,  and  especially  Mr. 
Spring  ^ce'a  able  and  elaborate  speech.  — Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xicii.  1092; 
el  teg.  Martin's  Ireland  befbre  and  after  the  Union,  3d  ed.,  pref.,  and 
chap.  ii.  iii-,  &c- 
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At  length,  afier  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Ireland  were 

lE     bwt  ea  adm      d  t    Ih         ht»  of  citizens.     The  Catholic 

E  1    f  A  t  wa      p    dly  followed  by  an  amend- 

"  "  m  nt  f  tl  [  nta  ion ;  and  from  that  time, 
tl  (J  t  f  f  d  m  and  q  1  y  Las  animated  the  ad- 
ni      t    t  t  I     1    a£F  The   party  of  Proteslant  as- 

d      y  w      fln  Uy  th    v.a    and  rukra  pledged  to  a 

m  Ibalpiygddh  uncils  of  the  siate.  Ire- 
la  d  1  d  w  h  E  land  y  stension  of  popular  rights. 
Th  t  1!  d  1  pm  f  I  1  b  t  es,  however,  was  retarded 
by  the  factious  violence  of  parties,  by  the  divisions  of  Orange- 
men and  repealers,  by  old  religious  hatreds,  by  social  feuds 
and  agrarian  outrages,  and  by  the  wretchedness  of  a  popu- 
Ths  Irish  lation  constantly  in  excess  of  the  means  of  em- 
*™^-  ployment.     The  frightful  visitation  of  famine  in 

1846,  succeeded  by  an  unparalleled  emigration,  swept  from 
the  Irish  soil  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  people.'  Their  suf- 
ferings were  generously  relieved  by  England  ;  and,  grievous 
as  they  were,  the  hand  of  God  wrougbt  greater  blessings 
for  the  survivors,  than  any  legisladon  of  man  could  have 
accomplished. 

In  the  midst  of  all  discouragements,  —  in  spite  of  clamors 
rwedom  ^""^  misrepresentation,  in  defiance  of  hostile  fac- 
™i^^'"'  ''**"^'  —  '■^^  executive  and  the  Jegislalure  have 
nobly  striven  to  effect  the  political  and  social 
regeneration  of  Ireland,  The  great  English  parties  have 
honorably  vied  with  one  another  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
Bemedial  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  the  administration  of 
her  affairs,  have,  at  some  periods,  engrossed  more  attention 
than  the  whole  British  empire.  Ancient  feuds  have  yet  to 
be  extinguished,  and  religious  divisions  healed ;  but  nothing 
has  been    wanting    that    the    wisdom  and  beneficence    of 

>  In  the  ten  vcars,  ftom  1841  to  1851,  it  bstd  deeteaaed  from  8,175,124  to 
8,563,385,  or  19.86  per  cent.  The  total  loss,  however,  was  computed  at 
2,466,414.  The  decrease  amounted  to  forty-nine  persona  to  every  square 
mile.  —  Census  Seporl,  1851. 
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the  state  could  devise  for  insuring  freedom,  equal  justice, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  to  every  class  of 
the  Irish  people.  Good  laws  have  been  well  adminis- 
tered; franchises  have  heen  recognized  as  rights,  —  not  ad- 
mitted aa  pretences.  Equality  has  heea  not  a  legal  theory, 
htit  an  unquestioned  fact.  We  have  seen  how  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  What  is  now 
their  position?  In  1860,  of  the  twelve  judges  on  the  Irish 
bench,  eight  were  Cathohcs.*  In  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland,  Catholic  gentlemen  have  been  selected,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Protestants,  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  order  to ' 
insure  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  England 
has  also  freely  opened  to  the  sons  of  Ireland  the  glittering 
ambition  of  aim*,  of  statesmanship,  of  diplomacy,  of  forensic 
honor  The  names  of  Welbngton,  Castlereagh,  and  Palm- 
erston  attest  tliat  the  highest  places  m  the  state  may  be 
won  by  Irjsh  genius 

The  number  of  diitinguished  Iiishmen  who  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  Biitish  peeis,  pro\es  with  what  welcome 
the  incorporation  of  the  sister  kingdom  has  been  accepted. 
Nor  have  other  dignities  been  less  freely  dispensed  to  the 
honorable  ambition  of  their  countrymen.  One  illustration 
will  suffice.  In  1860,  of  the  fifteen  judges  on  the  English 
bench,  no  less  than  four  were  Irishmen.^  Freedom,  equal* 
ity,  and  honor  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  union ;  and 
Ireland  has  exchanged  an  enslaved  nationality  for  a  glorious 
incorporation  with  the  first  empire  of  the  world. 

1  Sir  Mietiael  O'Loghlin  was  the  first  Catholic  promoted  to  tbe  bench,  as 
master  of  tha  rolls.  —  Grattaa's  Life,  i.  BB. 

2  Via.,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Mr.  Justice  Keying,  Mr.  Justice  Hill,  and 
Baron  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Free  Constitutions  of  British  Colonies ;  —  Sovereignly  of  Engknd :  —  Com- 
mercial Restrictions:  —  TaxaUon  of  the  American  Colonies :— Their 
Besistatice  and  Separation : ~ Crown  Colonies:  — Citnadii:  — Australia: 
—  Colonial  Adininistration  after  the  American  War:— New  Commercial 
Policy  affecting  the  Colonies:  —  ResponaiblB  Government:  —  Democratic 
Colonial  Constitutions: — India. 

It   has  been   the   destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   race    to 

spread  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe  their 

have  (jirno     courage   and   endurance,  their  vigorous  industry 

tiie  litis  of     and  love  of  freedom.     "Wherever  they  have  found- 

^  "  ■  ed  colonies  they  have  borne  with  them  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  England,  as  Ibeir  birthright,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable  to  an  infant  settlemenL'  In  territories 
acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  existing  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  were  respected,  unli!  they  were  qualified 
to  share  the  franchises  of  Englishmen.  Some  of  these,  — 
held  only  as  gan-isons,  —  others  peopled  with  races  hostile 
to  oar  rule  or  unfitted  for  freedom,  were  necessarily  governed 
upon  different  principles.  But  in  quitting  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land to  settle  new  colonies,  Englishmen  never  renounced  her 
freedom.  Such  being  tlie  noble  principle  of  English  coloni- 
zation, circumstances  favored  the  early  development  of 
colonial  liberties.  The  Puritans,  who  founded  the  New 
England  colonies,  having  fled  from  the  oppression  of  Charles 
L,  carried  with  them  a  stern  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  estab- 

1  Blackatone'a  Comm.,  i.  107;  Lord  Manstleld's  Judgment  in  Campbell 
«.  Hall ;  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  xx.  283 ;  Clark's  Colonial  Law,  9, 139, 181,  &c.  i 
Sir  G.  Lewis  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  189-203,  308;  Uitk' 
Colonial  Constitntions,  IS. 
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lisbed  republican  inslitutiona.*  The  persecuted  Catholics 
who  settled  Mainland,  and  the  proscribed  Quakers  who  took 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  were  little  less  democratic.^  Other 
colonies  founded  in  America  and  the  "West  Indies,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
cultivation,  adopted  institutions,  less  democratic  indeed,  but 
founded  on  principles  of  freedom  and  self-government.' 
Whether  established  as  proprietary  colonies,  or  under  char- 
ters held  direct  from  the  Crown,  the  colonists  were  equally 
free. 

The  English  constitution  was  generally  the  type  of  these 
colonial  governments.  The  governor  was  the  otdinary 
viceroy  of  the  Crown  ;  the  legislative  council,  or  n'S'copsat'a- 
upper  chamber,  appointed  by  the  governor,  as-  "'""' 
euraed  the  place  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  represen- 
tative assembly  chosen  by  the  people  was  the  express  image 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  miniature  Parliament, 
complete  in  all  ils  parts,  made  laws  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  governor  assembled,  prorogued, 
and  dissolved  it ;  and  signified  his  assent  or  dissent  to  every 
act  agreed  to  by  the  chambers  ;  the  upper  house  mimicked 
the  dignity  of  tJie  House  of  Peers ;  ^  and  the  lower  house 
insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  especially  that  of 
originating  all   taxes  and   grants  of  money  for  the   public 

1  In  three  of  their  colonies  the  council  was  elective ;  in  Connecticut  and 
Rbofle  Island  the  colonists  also  chose  their  governor.  —  Adorn  Smith,  book 
iv.  eh.  7.  But  lie  king's  apprm-al  of  the  goyemor  was  reserved  by  7  &  S 
Will.  III.  c.  23. 

»  Bancroil'B  Hist,  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  Slates,  i.  234;  iii. 

S  Msrivale'fl  ColonizaUon,  ed.  1861,  9S,  103. 

<  In  185S,  a  quBirel  arose  between  the  tvro  Houses  in  Newfoundland,  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  Upper  House  insisting  upon  receiving  the  Lower  House 
at  a  conference,  silling  and  covered,  —  an  assumption  of  dignity  which  iras 
resented  by  the  latter.  The  governor  having  failed  to  accommodate  the 
difference,  prorogued  the  Parliament  before  the  supplies  were  granted.  In 
the  nest  session  Iheae  disputes  were  amicably  arranged.  Message  of 
Council,  April  2ftd,  185S,  and  reply  of  House  of  Assembly;  Private  Cor- 
respondence of  Sic  A.  Bannermsn. 
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service.*  The  elections  were  alao  conducted  after  the  fashion 
of  tbe  mother  country.^  Other  laws  and  institutions  were 
imitated  not  less  faithfully.  Jamaica,  for  example,  main- 
tained a  court  of  King's  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
a  court  of  exchequer,  a  court  of  chancery,  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty, and  a  court  of  probate.  It  had  grand  and  petty 
juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  ves- 
tries, a  coroner,  and  constables.' 

Every  colony  was  a  little  state,  complete  in  its  legislature, 
its  judicature,  and  its  executive  administratioD. 
eigntj  of  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  acknowledged  the  sov- 
*  ereignty  of  the  mother  country,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
The  assent  of  the  king,  or  his  representative,  was  required 
to  give  validity  to  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature ;  his  veto 
annulled  them ;  *  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  able  to 
hind  the  colony  by  its  acts,  and  to  supersede  all  local  legis- 
lation. Every  colonial  judicature  was  also  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  at  Westminster.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  however,  was  little  felt  in  their  internal 
government.  They  were  secured  from  interference  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  mother  country,'  and  the  ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  preoccupation  of  her  rulers.  In  matters  of 
imperial  concern,  England  imposed  her  own  policy;  but 
otherwise  left  them  free.  Asking  no  aid  of  her,  they  es- 
caped her  domination.  All  their  expenditure,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, was  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  themselves.     They 

1  Stokes'  British  Colonies,  241;  Edwards'  Hist,  of  tlie  West  Indies, 
il.  419;  Long's  Hist  of  Jamaica,  i.  5S. 

*  Edwards,  ii.  419;  Haliburlon's  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  319. 
3  Long'B  Hist  of  Jamaica,  i.  S. 

«  In  Conneeticot  and  Elioda  Island,  neither  the  crown  nor  the  govemot 
wecB  able  to  negative  laws  passed  by  the  Assemhlies, 

*  "Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them,"  said  Mr. 
Bnrke.  "  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weak- 
ening government."  Adam  Smith  observed:  —  "Their  situation  has 
placed  tliem  less  in  the  view  and  less  in  the  power  of  the  mother  countiy." 
--Sook  ir,  ch,  7. 
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provided  for  their  own  defence  against  the  ladians  and  the 
enemies  of  England.  During  the  seven  years'  war,  the 
American  colonies  maintained  a  force  of  25,000  men,  at  a 
cost  of  several  millions.  la  the  words  of  Franklin,  "  they 
were  governed,  at  the  expense  to  Great  Britain,  of  only  a 
lillle  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  they  were  led  by  a  thread."  ^ 

Bat  little  as  the  mother  country  concerned  herself  in  the 
political  government  of  her  colonies,  she  evinced  commeK^i 
a  jealous  vigilance  in  regard  to  their  commerce.  "'''^'^*™'- 
Commercial  monopoly,  indeed,  was  the  first  principle  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  England,  as  well  as  -of  the  other  maritime 
states  of  Europe.  She  suffered  no  other  coutitiy  but  herself 
to  supply  their  wants ;  she  appropriated  many  of  their  ex- 
porfs  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  manufacturers,  insisted 
that  their  produce  should  be  sent  to  her  in  a  raw,  or  unman- 
ufactured state.  By  the  Navigation  Acts,  their  produce 
could  only  be  exported  to  England  in  English  ships.^  This 
policy  was  avowedly  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  —  for  the  encouragement  of  Ler  commerce, 
her  shipping,  and  manufactures,  —  to  which  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.*  But,  in  compensation  for  this, 
monopoly,  she  gave  a  preference  to  the  produce  of  her  own 
colonies,  by  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  foreign 
commodities.  In  claiming  a  monopoly  of  their  markets,  she, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  them  a  i-eciprocal  monopoly  of  her 
own.  In  some  cases  she  encouraged  the  production  of  their 
staples  by  bounties.  A  commeitial  policy  so  artificial  as 
this,  —  the  creature  of  laws  striving  against  nature,  — 
marked  ihe  dependence  of  the  colonies,  crippled  their 
industry,  fomented  discontents,  and  even  provoked  war  with 
foreign  states.*  But  it  was  a  policy  common  to  every  Euro- 
pean government,  until  enlightened   hy  economical  science ; 

1  Evidence  before  the  Commons,  1766;  Pari.  Hist-,  ivi.  139-111. 

2  The  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  1651,  during  the  CommoQ- 
irealth;  Merivale,  T5,  84,  39j  Adum  Smitli,  Book  iv.  ch.  7. 

8  Jb!d. 

1  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  ixiolt  W.  ch.  7. 
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and  commercial  advanlages  were,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
nearly  (he  sole  benefit  which  England  recognized  in  the 
possession  of  her  colonies, ' 

In  all  ages,  taxes  and  tribute  had  been  characteristic  inci- 
tjjj,  ana  dents  of  a  dependency.  The  subject  provinces  of 
idon'to™'  -Asiatic  monarchies,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
poBdcncica.  ]jj,j  been  despoiled  by  tiie  rapacity  of  satraps  and 
pashas,  and  the  greed  of  the  central  government.  The 
Greek  colonies,  which  resembled  those  of  England  more 
than  any  other  dependencies  of  antiquity,  were  forced  to  send 
contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  state.  Carthage 
exacted  tribute  from  her  subject  towns  and  territories.  The 
Roman  provinces  "  paid  tribute  unto  Cassar."  In  modem 
limes,  Spain  received  tribute  Irom  her  European  dependen- 
cies, and  a  revenue  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  her 
American  colonies.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Portugal  to  derive  a  revenue  from  their  settle- 
ments.'^ 

But  England,  satisfied  with  the  colonial  trade,  by  which 

ubIuji     ^^'^  Eubjecls  at  home  were  enriched,  imposed  upon 

oniesftee       liem  aloQC  all  the  burdens  of  the  state,'      Her 

pffliai  tai-      costly  wars,  the  interest  of  her  increasing  debt,  her 

naval  and  military  estabUshmeats,  —  adequate  for 

the  defence  of  a  widespread  empire,  —  were  all  mainlained 

by  the  dominant  country  herself.     James  II,  would  have 

Ariniintiiu     levied  taxes  upon  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts ; 

in  a™  of     but  was  assured  by  Sir  William  Jones  that  he 

could  no  more  "  levy  money  without  their  consent 

in  an  assembly,  than  they  could  discharge  themselves  from 

their  allegiance,"  *     Fifty  years  laler,  the  ehrewd  instinct  of 

1  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  T. 
s  Sir  O.  Lewis  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  99,  101,  106,  113, 
124,  139,  119,  ail,  el  seq.;  Adnni  Smilli,  Ewok  iv.  ell.  7;  Raynal,  Livres  i. 

'  "  The  English  Colonists  have  never  yet  eontributed  auTthing  towards 
the  defence  of  the  mother  connCjy,  or  towards  the  support  of  its  civil  gov- 
ernment." —  Adam  SmUh,  boolc  iv,  cb,  7. 

*  Grahsjne's  Hist,  of  the  United  Slates,  i.  386. 
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Sir  Eobei't  Walpole  revolted  against  a  similar  attempt.'  But 
at^  letisrth  in  an  e\il  hour  it  was  resolved  by  George  HI. 
and  hn  minister  Mi  GrenviUe  "  tliit  the  American  colonies 
should  be  lequited  to  contribute  to  the  general  revenues  of 
the  government  This  new  principle  naa  apparently  recom- 
inendpd  by  many  confide ritions  of  justice  and  expediency. 
Much  of  the  national  debt  hid  been  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  co!onn=«  an  I  in  war?  foi  the  common  cause  of  the  whole 
empiie'  Other  stites  hid  been  accustomel  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  taxation  of  Ibeir  dependencies ;  and  why  was 
England  alone  to  ibstim  from  so  natural  a  source  of  rev- 
enue •'  If  the  colonies  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  common 
buidens  of  the  empire  why  should  Englanl  care  to  defend 
them  in  n  ir,  or  incur  charges  for  them  m  time  of  peace  ? 
The  beneht  of  the  connection  were  reciprocal ;  why,  then, 
should  the  burdens  be  all  on  one  side  '  Nor,  assuming  the 
equity  of  imperial  taxation  did  it  stem  bejond  the  compe- 
tence of  Pirlnment  to  establish  it  The  omnipotence  of 
Pirhiment  wis  a  fivonte  theory  of  lawyers ;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury ind  1  half  the  fotce  of  British  stitutes  had  been  ac 
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officers,  and  payable  into  the  Excliequer.  The  state  had 
further  levied  postage  duties  within  the  colonies.^ 

Eat  thcie  considerations  were  outweighed  by  reasons  on 
llie  other  side.  Granting  that  the  war  expendi- 
on  the  otter  (ure  of  liie  mother  country  had  been  increased  by 
reason  of  her  colonies,  who  was  responsible  for 
European  wars  and  costly  armaments  ?  Not  the  colonies, 
which  had  no  voice  in  the  government,  but  their  English 
rulers,  who  held  in  (heir  hands  the  deslinies  of  the  empire. 
And  if  the  English  treasury  had  suffered,  in  defence  of  the 
colonies;  the  colonists  had  taxed  themselves  heavily  for  pro- 
tection against  the  foes  of  the  mother  country,  with  whom 
they  had  no  quarrel.^  But,  apart  from  the  equity  of  the 
claim,  was  it  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament 
to  enforce  it  ?  The  colonists  might  be  induced  to  grant  a 
contribution,  but  could  Parliament  constitutionally  impose  a 
tax,  without  their  consent  ?  True,  that  this  imperial  legisla- 
ture could  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colonies ; 
but  tasalion  formed  a  marked  exception  to  general  legisla- 
tion. According  to  the  principles,  traditions,  and  u=age  of 
the  constitution,  taxes  were  granted  by  the  people,  through 
their  representatives.  This  privilege  had  been  recognized 
for  centuries,  in  the  parent  state ;  and  the  colonists  had 
cherished  it  with  traditional  veneration,  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  They  had  taxed  themielve=,  for  local  ob- 
jects, through  their  own  representatives  ;  they  had  respond- 
ed to  requisitions  from  the  Crown  for  money ;  but  never,  un- 
til now,  had  it  been  sought  to  tax  them  directly,  for  imperial 
purposes,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

A  statesman  imbued  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  these  overruling  prin- 

1  Evidence  of  Dp.  Franklin,  1766;  Pari.  Hist-,  xvi.  143;  Stedman'a 
Hist,  of  the  American  War.,  i.  10,  44;  Eights  of  Great  Britnin  Asserted, 
102;  Adnlphua  Hist.,  i.  145;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  tlie  Americiui  Bevolu- 
tion,  ii.  260,  £(»£{.;  Dr.  Johnson's  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  Works,  xii.  177; 
Speech  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Jan.  1766;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  IfiB;  Burke's  Speech 
on  American  Taxation,  1774,  Works,  ii.  380;  Speech  of  Governor  Pownall, 
Nov.  16th,  1775;  Pari.  Hist.,  xviii.  981. 

2  Dr.  Franklin's  Ev.,  I'arl.  Hist.,  svi.  139. 
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ciples.  He  would  have  seen,  that  if  it  were  fit  that  the  col- 
onies should  contribute  to  (he  imperial  treasury,  it  was  for 
the  Crown  to  demand  their  conlribulions  through  the  gov- 
ernors ;  and  for  the  colonial  legislatures  to  grant  them.  But 
neither  the  king  nor  his  minister  were  alive  to  these  princi- 
ples. The  one  was  too  conscious  of  kingly  power,  to  measure 
nicely  the  rights  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  other  was  blinded 
by  a  pedantic  reverence  for  tlie  authorily  of  Parliament^ 

In  1764,  an  act  was  passed,  with  hftle  discussion,  imposing 
customs'  duties  npoa  several  artiLle=  imported  into  .p^g  gt^^p 
the  American  colonies,  — the  produce  of  these  A"*-"^' 
duties  being  reserved  for  the  deftnLe  of  the  colonies  them- 
seives.'  At  the  same  time,  the  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, that  "  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  " 
in  America,'  as  the  foundation  of  future  legislation.  The 
colonists,  accustomed  to  perpetual  interference  with  their 
trade,  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax 
their  imports ;  hut  they  resolved  to  evade  the  impost,  as  fer 
as  possible,  by  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures. 
The  threatened  stamp  act,  however,  they  immediately  de- 
nounced as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  who 
could  not  be  taxed  otherwise  than  by  their  representatives. 
But,  deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  next 
session,  persisted  in  his  stamp  bill.  It  attracted  little  notice 
in  this  country  ;  the  people  could  bear  with  complacency  the 
taxation  of  others  ;  and  never  was  there  a  Parliament  more 
indifferent  to  constitutional  principles  and  popular  rights. 
The  colonists,  however,  and  their  agents  in  this  country,  re- 
monstrated against  the  proposal. 

1  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  70,  320 ;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  American  Revolulion, 
ii.  SS. 

*  i  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  Mr.  Bancroft  regards  a  measure,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Townsliend  in  the  previous  session,  for  lowering  some  of  the  prohibitory 
duties,  and  making  them  producliTc,  as  the  commencement  of  the  plan  for 
the  taxation  of  America;  bnt  that  measure  merely  dealt  vith  existing 
duties.  It  WHS  not  until  1784,  that  HDy  new  issue  was  raised  with  (be 
colonies.  —  Hist,  of  American  Hevolution,  ii,  102. 

3  March  lOlh,  1764.     Fori.  Hiat.  xt.  1427;  Grahame's  Hist.,  iv.  179. 
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Their  opinion  had  been  invited  by  ministers ;  and,  that 
it  might  be  expressed,  a  year's  delay  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Yet  when  fliey  petitioned  against  the  bill,  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  enteitain  their  petitions,  under  a  rule,  by  no  means 
binding  on  their  discretion,  which  excluded  petitions  against 
a  tax  proposed  for  the  aerrioe  of  the  year,^  An  arbitrary 
tamper  and  narrow  pedantry  prevailed  over  justice  and 
sound  policy.  Unrepresented  communities  were  to  be  tased, 
—  even  without  a  hearing.  The  bill  was  passed  with  little 
opposition  ; '  but  the  colonists  combined  to  resist  its  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Pitt  bad  been  ill  in  bed  when  the  stamp  act  was 
passed ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  discontents  in  America 
brought  into  discussion  than  he  condemned  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  counselled  the  immediate  i-epeal  of 
the  obnoxious  act.  "  When  in  this  House,"  he  said,  "  we 
give  aad  grant,  we  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  "We,  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
mons for  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty,-— 
what  ?  Our  own  property  ?  No  ;  we  give  and  grant  to 
Tour  Mq'esty,  the  property  of  Your  Majesty's  Commons 
of  America."  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  save  the 
honor  of  England  by  an  aot  declaratory  of  the  general 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.*  Lord 
Rockingham,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Grenville,  alarmed  by 
the  unanimity  and  violence  of  the  colonists,  readily  caught 
KffpqaLofthe  ^*  -M^r.  Pitt's  suggestion.  The  stamp  act  was 
stamp  act.  repealed,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  king,  and  his  friends,  and  of  Mr.  Grenviile  and  the 
supporters  of  the  late  ministry.'     Mr.  Pitt  had  desired  ex- 

■■  This  monstrous  rule,  or  usage,  which  set  at  noaght  the  right  of  peti- 
tion on  the  moat  important  matters  of  pulilic  concei'n,  dates  from  tb«  Rev- 
olutionj  and  was  not  relinquished  until  1342,  — Hatsell,  Free.,  iii.  22S; 
May's  Proceeainga  and  Usage  of  Parliament,  486. 

^  Pari.  Hist.,  svii.  31,  "We  might  as  veil  ha^-e  hindered  (he  son's 
setting,"  wrote  Franklin.  —  Sontfo/i,  ii.  281. 

»  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  93]  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  i.  427, 

*  Wslpole's  Mem.,  u.  258,395,  &c.;  Bockingbam  Mem.,  i,  391-3SS;  ii. 
2GD,  Wi. 
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pressly  to  except  from  the  declaratory  act  the  right  of 
taxalion  without  the  consent  of  the  colonists  ;  but  the  Crown 
lawyers  and  Lord  Mansfield  denied  the  distinction  between 
legislation  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  which  that  great 
constitutional  statesman  had  fordblj  pointed  out ;  and  the 
bill  was  introduced  without  that  exception.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Camden,  the  only  great  constitutional  lawyer 
of  hia  age,  supported  with  remarkable  power  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  bill  was  passed  in  its  original  shape,  and 
maintained  fhe  unqualified  right  of  England  to  make  laws 
for  the  colonies.'  In  the  same  session  some  of  the  import 
duties  imposed  in  1764  were  also  repealed,  and  olhera 
modified.^  The  colonists  were  appeased  by  these  conces- 
sions; and  little  regarded  the  abstract  terms  of  the  declar- 
atory act.  They  were,  indeed,  encouraged  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence 'hy  their  triumph  over  the  English  Parliament ; 
but  their  loyalty  was  as  yet  unshaken.' 

The  error  of  Mr.  Grenville  had  scareely  been  repaired, 
when  an  act  of  political  fatuity  caused  an  irrepa-  jjr.  Chariei 
rabte  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  ^otonw""^' 
colonies.  Lord  Chatham,  by  his  timely  inter-  *'*"'  ^^^'- 
vention,  had  saved  England  her  colonies ;  and  now  his 
ill-omened  administration  was  destined  to  lose  them.  Hi3 
witty  and  accomplished,  but  volatile  and  incapable  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  having  lost  half 
a  million  of  his  ways  and  means  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Commons  on  the  land  tax,'  ventured,  with  incredible  levity, 
to  repeat  the  disastrous  experiment  of  colonial  taxation. 
The  Americans,  to  strengthen  their  own  case  against  the 
stamp  act,   had  drawn  a  distinction   between  internal  and 

1  e  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  12;  Pari.  Hist.,  3tvi.  163, 17T,  Ac;  Walpole's  Mem., 
ii.  277-298,  3O1-30T,  &c.;  Jfockingham  Mem.,  j.  282-293;  Bancroft,  ii. 
469-473;  Cliatham  Corr.,  ii.  376. 

"  e  Geo.  III.  c.  52. 

»  Stedman'a  Hist.,  i.  48,  ei  teq.;  Bancroft'a  Hist,  of  the  American  E«t- 
olutioB,  ii.  623;  Burke's  Speech  on  Ameriom  Taxaiion;  see  also  Lorfl 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  Essays;  Lord  Campbeira  Lives  of  tlie 
Chief  Justices  (l^rd  Camden). 
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external  lasalion, —  a  distinction  plausible  and  ingenious,  in 
the  hands  of  so  dexterous  a  master  of  political  fence  as  Dr. 
Franklin,'  but  substantially  without  foundation.  Both  kinds 
of  taxes  were  equally  paid  by  the  colonists  themselves  ;  and 
if  it  was  their  birthright  to  be  taxed  by  none  but  represen- 
tatiTes  of  tbeir  own,  this  doctrine  clearJy  comprehended 
customs,  no  less  tban  excise.  But,  misled  by  the  supposed 
distinction  which  the  Americans  themselves  had  raised,  Mr. 
Townshend  proposed  a  variety  of  small  colonial  customs' 
duties,  —  on  glass,  on  paper,  on  painters'  colors,  and  lastly, 
on  tea.  The  estimated  pi-oduce  of  these  paltry  taxes 
amounted  to  no  more  than  40,000/.  Loi-d  Chatham  would 
have  scornfully  put  aside  a  sclieme,  at  once  so  contemptible 
and  impolitic,  and  so  plainly  in  violation  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  had  himself  recently  contended ;  but  he  lay 
stricken  and  helpless,  while  his  rash  lieutenant  was  rushing 
headlong  into  danger.  Lord  Camden  would  have  arrested 
the  measure  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  standing  alone,  in  a  dis- 
organized ministry,  he  accepted  under  protest  a  scheme, 
which  none  of  his  colleagues  approved."  However  rash  the 
financier,  however  weak  the  compliance  of  ministers,  Par- 
liament fully  shared  the  fatal  responsibility  of  this  measure. 
It  was  passed  with  approbation,  and  nearly  in  silence,'  Mr, 
Townshend  did  not  survive  to  see  the  mischief  he  had  done ; 
but  his  colleagues  had  soon  to  deplore  their  error.  The 
colonists  resisted  the  import  duties,  as  they  had  resisted  the 
stamp  act ;  and,  a  second  time,  ministers  were  forced  to 
recede  from  their  false  position.  But  their  retreat  was 
AH  wpaicd  effected  awkwardly,  and  with  a  bad  grace.  They 
buttiiewa  yielded  to  the  colonists,  so  far  as  to  give  up  the 
general  scheme  of  import  duties ;  but  persisted 
in  continuing  the  duties  upon  tea.* 


Pari.  Hist.,  ivi.  1^ 

14. 
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This  miserable  remonnt  of  tlie  import  duties  was  not  ciil- 

1  t  d  t      ff    il  d        12  000^;  ^^.  ^^^^ 

1  1  p         d    w  d      d  t    300/:  by  oTib^t^" 

m       1    g       1  tl     d  t    m      t         f  th        lonists 

t  m  t   1        wl    h  th     b     xious  impost  was 

h  d     Th  fi  f  h  h  le  it  left  miDistera 

w  h     t  J       ficat       ft  h        use  of  irritation, 

t  f  1  q  f  th     colonists.      But 

1        d  ts  —  mt        htti  nioderatioa,  — 

dd     ly     fl  m  d  by  m  which  only  indi- 

!j  d   h  in       1  I      1    If  bank-  ^^^^^^ 

p   t      Id     Comp     y       1        1      fth    r  teas,  graowiion 

ad       bkas  thtnfhwhl    English 

d  ty  h  pm     L  t     1h     Am  pi      itions,'     By  this 

th     East  Id      C  mp     y     he  colonists,  ex- 

mpt  d  I         tl     E     1  h  1  tj        t    t     e«  yed  their  teas  at 

a   1  w  th  h        h  colonial  (ax.     The 

C     p    y  1        mpo        d  t      h  p  their  t«as  direct 

f    m    h         w  h  All        timnlus  was  thus 

gi        t     Ih        p    t    f   I         ry  1        1  ich  alone  caused 

tati  d  d  Th        1  w,  or  affected  to 

tl  tf  1        t  for  encouraging 

th  m[  f  t      d  t  a,      d  f     I     ting  the   further 

t  f     1       1  t      t  It  was  m  t  by  a  Atuu*  upon 

darg  Ihlit  Ipwhh  cached  S'b^"'" 

El  bddbymd  d       Moliawk  ^™- 

Id  d    1  ast  h      ea.^     This  being 

th  f  f  p      DC      ns  and  insulU,  by 

wh   h  tl     col       ta       dp       lly  th    p    pie  of  Boston,  had 

t      fi  d    h  m     t  t  th      1      p  act,  the  import 

dt  dh  tma        thg     emment  at  home 

^addtwtljt      dont  E      y  one  agreed  that 

12  n  Gfo  i      Th       rm     of  ILcse  Acts  granted 

ra  ba 
-  Adams s  'W  orka,  ii.  322,   Bancrofts  Hist,  ot  fhe  American  Eev.,  jii. 
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the  rioters  deserved  punishment ;  and  that  reparation  was 
due  to  the  East  India  Company.  But  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Norib,  waa 
such  as  to  provoke  revolt.  Instead  of  demanding  conipen- 
BoatonPort  ^ation,  and  attaching  penalties  to  its  refusal,  the 
Act,  1h*.  iJourishing  port  of  Boston  was  summarily  closed: 
no  sliip  could  lade  or  unlade  at  its  quays  ;  the  trade  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  was  placed  under  an  interdict. 
The  ruin  of  the  city  was  decreed  ;  no  penitence  could  avert 
its  doom ;  but  when  tlie  punishment  had  been  suffered,  and 
the  atonement  made ;  when  Boston,  humbled  and  contrite, 
had  kissed  the  rod ;  and  when  reparation  had  been  made  to 
the  East  India  Company,  the  king  in  council  might,  as  an 
act  of  grace,  remove  the  fatal  ban.^  It  was  a  deed  of  ven- 
geance, fitter  for  the  rude  arbitrament  of  an  eastern  prince, 
than  for  the  temperate  equity  of  a  free  state. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  repression.  The  republican 
ConBtttuUon  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  cherished  by  the  de- 
setu^^m""  Bcendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  was  superseded, 
eeded  'fhe  council  hitherto  elective  wis  io  be  nominated 

by  the  Crown  ,  and  the  appomtment  of  judges,  magistrate", 
and  sheiiS"-,  was  transferred  from  the  council  to  the  gov 
ernor '  And  so  muLh  v,  as  the  adminietratioii  of  justice  sus 
ppcted  that  by  another  ict,  accu-ed  persons  might  be  sent 
for  trial  to  any  other  lolonv,  or  even  to  England '  Troops 
were  -([-o  despatched  to  ovenv/e  (he  turbulent  people  of 
Massachusetts 

The  colonists,  howe\ci   far  from  being  intimidited  by  th-" 

rigors  of  the  mother  countrj,  a-socnled  to  resist 
of  the  col       tbem      Nor  was  Massachusetts  left  alone  in  its 

troubles      A   congress  of  delegates  fiom  twelve 
of  the  coloniLs  wa*  a'^eembled  at  Philadelphii  by  whom  the 

1  Boston  Port  Act  li  Geo  III  c  19 
Chatham  Corr  iv  342  Eockingham  Motr 
111    566   etieg 

2  14  Geo.  III.  c  45.  Paf!.  Hi=t.,  xiii.  1192, 127T,  &o. 
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recent  measures  were  condemned,  as  a  violation  of  tiie  righls 
of  Englishmen.  Il  was  further  agi'eed  to  suspend  all  im- 
ports from,  and  exports  to,  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, unless  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  redressed. 
Other  threatening  measures  were  adopted,  which  proved  too 
plainly  that  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  colonists  was  not  to  be 
overcome.  la  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  "the  spirit 
which  now  resisted  taxation  in  America,  was  the  same 
spirit  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship- 
monej  in  England."  ■* 

In  vain  Lord  Chatham,  —  reappearing  after  hia  long  pros- 
tration,—- proffered  a  measure  of  concilialion,  re- 
pealing  the  obnoxious  acts,  and  explicitly  ri  .... 

cing  imperial   taxation,  but   requiring   from  the  oa 
colonies  the  grant  of  a  revenue  to  the  king.    Such      '   "''' 
a  measure  might  even  yet  have  saved  the  colonies ;  ^  but  it 
was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Lords,  on  the  first  read- 
Lord  North  himself  soon  afterwards  framed  a  conciliatory 
proposition,  promising  that,  if  the  colonists  should  „ 
make  provision  for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  of  LoniHortii 
civil  government,  no  imperial  tax  should  be  levied.  Jiurke,  Feb. 
His  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  but,  in  the  present       '    ' 
temper  of  the  colonists,  ils  conditions  were  impracticable,* 
Mr.  Burke  also  proposed  other  resolutions,  similar  ^^^f^  23^^ 
to   the   scheme  of  Lord    Chatham,  which  were  ^'^^^ 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.* 

The  Americans  were  already  ripe  for  rebellion,  when  an 
unhappy  collision  occurred  at  Lexington  between  outbreaiiot 
the  royal  troops  and  the  colonial  militia.     Blood  Uie  i^i'ii  mir, 

,      ,  ,'  ,      „  „  ApriUBlh, 

was  shed ;  and  the  people  flew  to  arms.     Tiie  war  1776. 

»  Speech,  Jan.  20th,  1777.  — Pari.  Hist,,  xviii.  154.  n. 
3  Sue  Lord  Maboa's  HUt.,  vi.  43. 
»  Feb.  1st,  1776.  —  Part.  Hist.,  xviii.  198. 

*  Fart.  Hial.,  xviii.  319;  Chatbam  Corr.,  iv.  403;  Gibbon's  Postliumous 
Worlte,  i.  490. 

«  Pari.  Hist.,  xviii.  478;  Burke's  Works,  iii.  23. 
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of  independence  was  commenced.     Its  sad  history  and  issue 
are  but  too  well  known.     In  vain  Congress  ad- 
thekiPE,Srjji. dressed  a  petition  to  tlie  king,  for  redress  and  con- 
ciliation.    It  received  no  answer.     In  yain  Lord 
Chatham  devoted  t!ie  last  energies  of  his  wasting  life '  to 
effect   a   reconciliation,   without    i-enouncing   the 
Sirptraeo,       Sovereignty   of   England.      In   vain    the   British 
Parliament,  —  humbling   itself  before   its   rebel- 
lions subjects,  —  repealed  the  American  tea  duty,  and  re- 
nounced its  claims  to   imperial  taxation.'      In   vain   were 
Parliaraenfary  commissioners  empowered  to  suspend  the  acts 
of  which  the   colonists  complained,  to   concede   every   de- 
mand but  that  of  independence,  and  ahnost  to  sue  for  peace.' 
It  was  too  late  to  stay  the  civil  war.     Disasters  and  defeat 
befell  the  British  arms,  on  American  soil ;  and,  at  length,  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  recognized.* 

Such  were  (be  disastrous  consequences  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  tlie  rights  and  pretensions  of  colonial  communities, 
who  had  carried  witli  (hem  the  laws  and  franchises  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  here  closes  the  first  period  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  colonies. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  dependencies,  not 
Crona  originally  settled  by  English  subjects,  but  acquired 

CoioniM.  from  other  states  by  conquest  or  cession.  To  these 
a  different  rule  of  public  law  was  held  to  apply.  They  were 
dominions  of  the  crown  ;  and  governed,  according  to  the  laws 

d  social  life, 
m  the  epriug 
01  1770  to  the  spring  ot  1777. 

»  28  Geo.  III.  c.  12;  Purl.  Hiat,  Kix.  782;  Ann.  Reg.,  1778, 133. 

*  No  part  of  Englleh  bistor)'  has  received  moie  copions  illustration  thaa 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  In  addition  to  Ihe  geneml  histories 
of  En(;litnd,  the  following  maj' he  consulted:  —  Fianklin's  Works,  Sparks's 
Life  of  Wmbington,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  Kandolph's  Mem.  of 
JefTerEon,  Chalmers'  Political  Annals,  Dr.  Gordon's  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Graharae's  History  of  the  United  Stales,  Stedman's  His- 
tory, Bancroft's  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition,  by  the  king  in 
council.'  They  were  distinguished  from  other  set-  Freeoon- 
tlenients  aa  crown  colonies.  Some  of  them,  how-  ^0^01^ 
ever,  like  Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  received  "^''*^- 
the  free  institutions  of  EngJancI,  and  were  practically  self- 
governed,  like  other  English  colonies.  Canada,  Cansda. 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  waa  conquered  from  the 
French,  in  1759,  by  General  Wolfe,  and  ceded  to  England, 
in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1774,  the  administration 
of  its  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  ;^  but,  in  1791,  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  to 
each  of  which  representative  institutions  were  granted.'  It 
was  no  easy  problem  to  provide  for  the  government  of  such 
a  colony.  It  comprised  a  large  and  ignorant  population  of 
French  colonists,  having  sympathies  wItJi  the  country  whence 
they  sprung,  accustomed  to  absolute  government  and  feudal 
institutions,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  priestiiood. 
It  further  comprised  an  active  race  of  British  settlers,  speak- 
ing another  language,  professing  a.  different  religion,  and 
craving  the  liberties  of  their  own  free  laud.  The  division  of 
the  provinces  was  also  a  sepaiation  of  races  ;  and  freedom 
was  granted  to  both  alike.*  The  immediate  objects  of  this 
measure  were  tn  secure  the  attachment  of  Canada,  and  to 
exempt  tiie  British  colonists  from  the  French  laws ;  but  it 
marked  the  continued  adhesion  of  Parliament  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government.  In  discussing  its  policy,  Mr.  Fox 
laid  down  a  principle,  which  was  destined,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  become  the  rule  of  colonial  administration,  "  I  am 
convinced,"  said  he,  "that  the  only  means  of  retaining  dis- 
tant colonies  with  advantage,  is  fo  enable  them  to  govern 
themselves."'    In  1785,  representative  institutions  were  given 

I  Clark's  Colonial  Law,  4;  Mills'  Colonial  ConttllutionB,  19,  &c. 

S  14  Geo.  III.  0.  83. 

s  31  Geo.  III.  0.  31;  Purl.  Hist.,  :tj:viii.  1377. 

i  Se«  Lord  Dui-ham's  description  of  the  two  races.  — Report,  1339,  p.  8- 
18. 

1379;  Lord  J.  Russell's  l.ife  of 
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to  New  Brunswick,  and,  so  late  as  1832,  lo  Newfoundland;  and 
thus,  eventually,  all  the  British  American  colonies  were  as 
free,  in  their  forma  of  government,  as  the  colonies  which  had 
gained  their  independence.  But  the  mother  country,  in 
granting  these  constitutions,  exercised,  in  a  marked  form,  the 
powers  of  a  dominant  state.  She  provided  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  establishment^ 
and  for  other  matters  of  internal  polity. 

England  was  soon  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
Anatraiian  in  America,  by  vast  possessions  in  another  hemi- 
ooioniea.  sphere.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  Aus- 
tralia was  settled  were  unfavorable  to  free  institutions.  Trans- 
portation to  the  American  plantations,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  long  been  an  established  punish- 
ment for  criminals.^  The  revolt  of  tiiese  colonies  led  to  the 
establishment  of  penal  settlements  in  Australia.  New  South 
Wales  was  founded  in  1788,'  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in 
1825  °  Penal  aettlemenls  were  necessarily  without  a  consti- 
tution, being  little  mote  than  state  prisons.  These  fair  coun- 
tries, instead  of  being  the  homes  of  free  Englishmen,  were 
peopled  by  cnminals  sentenced  to  long  terras  of  punishment 
and  servitude  Such  an  origin  was  not  promising  to  the 
moral  or  political  destinies  of  Australia;  but  the  attractions 
ttlnth  it  ofFeied  to  free  emigrants  gave  early  tokens  of  its  fu- 
ture greatness  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whence 
convicts  weie  excluded,  were  afterwards  founded,  in  the  same 
region,  w  ithout  free  constitutions.  The  early  political  condi- 
tion of  (he  Australian  colonies  forms,  indeed,  a  striking  con- 
tnit  to  that  of  the  older  settlements,  lo  which  Englishmen 
had  tiken  their  birthrights.  But  free  emigration  developed 
their  resources,  and  quickly  reduced  the  criminal  population 
to  a  subordinate  element  in  the  society ;  and,  in  1828,  local 

1  i  Geo.  I.  c.  3 ;  6  Geo.  L  c.  23.  Banislunent  was  made  a  jmnishmeot, 
in  159T,  by  39  Elizabeth,  c.  I ;  and  tFanspoitation,  by  orders  in  connuil,  in 
I6U,  161S,  and  161T.  — Mills'  Colonial  Constitultone,  344. 

a  24  Geo.  III.  c.  66 ;  Orders  in  Conucil,  Dec.  611i,  1786. 
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legislatures  were  granted  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
While  these  colonies  were  without  an  adequate  population, 
transpoitation  was  esteemed  by  the  settlers,  as  the 
means  of  affording  a  steady  supply  of  labor;  but  tatjondis- 
as  free  emigration  advanced,  tlie  services  of  con- 
victs became  less  essential  to  colonial  prosperity ;  and  the 
moral  taint  of  the  criminal  class  was  felt  more  sensibly.  In 
1838,  Sir  William  Moleaworih's  committee  exposed  the  enor- 
mities of  transportation  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  colonization  ; 
and  ill  1840  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales 
was  discontinued.  In  Van  Diemen'a  Laad,  after  various  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  system  of  convict  labor  and  discipline, 
transportation  was  finally  abolished  in  1854.  Meanwhile,  an 
attempt  to  send  convicts  to  the  Capi-  of  Gtood  Hope  m  1848, 
had  been  re-isted  by  the  colonists,  and  abandoned.  In  the 
following  year,  a  new  penal  settlement  w^s  founded  in  West- 
em  Australia 

The  di  continmnce  of  tran'iporfation  to  the  free  colonies  of 
Austrdia,  and  ■\  piodigiou'i  increise  of  emigiation  FreecooBiitn- 
ani  productive  industry,  wtrc  preparing  them  for  tL^rc^^ 
a  fuither  development  of  freedom  at  no  di'-tant  ™''^- 

From  the  period  of  the  American  wat  the  home  govern- 
ment, an  likened  to  the  importanc*  of  colonial  ad-  ^^^i^^^ 
ministiation,  displayed  greater  ■activity,  and  a  more  sdministri- 
ostensible  di>position  to  inteiiere  in  the  affairs  of  Amerkan 
the  colonics      Until  the  commencement  of  the  dif 
Acuities  witb  America,  there  bid  not  even  been  a  separate 
department  for  the  government  ot  the  colonies,  but  the  board 
of  trtde  exercised  a  supervision,  little  more  than  nominal, 
o\ei  colonial  affair"      In  1768,  however,  a  third  secretary  of 
state  was  appointed,  to  who-e  care  the  colonies  weie  inlrusted. 
In  1782,  the  ofSce  was  discontinued  bj  Loid  Eockingham, 
after  ibe  loss  of  the  American  provinces,  but  was  revived 
1  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  83. 
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in  1794,  a  d  b  cam 
the  state.       I         fl 
colonies.     H 
they  were     ea     y 
Street. 
lu  crow 


through 
Self-gove    ni 
governors      t 
contrived 
Downing  S 
and  an  a       < 


Ministers  had  no  hesitation  in  disallowing  any  colonial  acts 
of  which  they  disapproved,  even  when  they  concerned  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  colony  only.  They  dealt  freely  with 
(he  public  laads,  as  the  property  of  the  crown,  often  making 
grants  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  ;  and  peremptorily  insisting 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  should  be  sold  and 
settled.  Their  interference  was  also  frequent  regarding 
church  establishments  and  endowments,  official  salaries  and 
the  colonial  civil  lists.  Misunderstandings  and  disputes  were 
constant ;  but  the  policy  and  will  of  the  home  government 
usually  prevailed. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  administration  was  that  of 
PsiioTiiiEc.  patronage.  The  colonies  oifered  a  wide  field  of 
employment  for  the  friends,  connections,  and  political  parti- 
sans of  the  home  govemmeiit.      The   offices  in  England, 

1  Mills'  Colonial  Const.,  3-13. 
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available  for  BPcunng  [  irliimentary  support  fell  short  of 
the  demand  and  appoiiitmentB  were  accordinglj  multiplied 
abroad.  Of  these,  niinj  of  Ihe  most  lucr^tiVB  were  e"s 
ecuted  by  deputy  The  favored  fiiends  of  mmisters,  who 
were  gratiticd  bj  the  emoluments  of  office,  were  little  dis 
pose'd  to  suffer  haniahmtnt  in  a  distant  dependency  Infints 
in  the  cradle  >( ere  endowed  with  colonnl  appointments,  to  be 
executed  thiough  life  by  convenient  deputies  Extrav^ant 
fees  or  salaries  were  granted  in  Downing  Street,  ind  spent 
in  England  hut  pud  out  of  colon  a]  res  enues  Other  offices 
again,  to  whi  h  i'""iden  e  was  atli(,hed,  were  too  frequently 
given  to  men  wholly  unfit  for  employment  at  home,  hut  who 
were  suppo  ed  to  be  equal  to  colonial  service,  where  indo 
lence,  iocapacity,  or  doubtful  character  might  escape  expos- 
ure.^ Such  men  as  these,  however,  were  more  mischievous 
in  a  colony,  than  at  home.  The  higher  officers  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  governor  in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  the 
subordinate  officers  were  subject  to  less  control  and  discipline. 
In  both,  negligence  and  unfitness  were  injurious  to  the 
colonies.  As  colonial  societies  expanded,  these  appointments 
from  home  further  excited  the  jealousy  of  colon  si  ma  y  of 
whom  were  better  qualified  for  office,  than  the  strangers  who 
came  amongst  them  to  enjoy  power,  wealth,  ind  d  s  net  on 
which  were  denied  to  themselves.'^  This  jealousy  an  1  the 
natural  ambition  of  the  colonists,  were  among  the  pr  ne  pal 
causes  which  led  to  demands  for  more  complete  self  govern 
ment.  As  this  feeling  was  increasing  in  colonial  society,  the 
home  government  were  occupied  with  arrangements  for  in- 
suring  the  permanent  maintenance    of  the   civil  establbh- 

l  "  Ab  to  civil  officers  appointed  for  America,  moat  of  the  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown  have  been  filled  with  broken  memhera  of  Parliament,  of 
had,  if  any,  principles,  —  valels-de-dia'mbrf,  electioneering  aeoundrels,  and 
even  livery-servants.  In  one  word,  America  has  been,  for  many  years, 
made  the  hospital  of 'Eogliiad."  — Letter  of  General  Huits,  in  175S;  Phil- 
limore's  Life  of  Lord  LytCelton,  ii.  604,  cited  by  Lord  Mabon. 

s  Long'sHistof  Jamaica,  1.27,79;  Edwards'  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies, 
ii.  390  i  Sir  G.  Lewis  on  Dependences,  278-284 ;  MS.  Memorandum  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  Edw.  Ellice,  M.  F. 
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ments  out  of  the  colonial  revenues.  To  continue  to  fill  all 
the  offices  with  Englislimen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call 
upon  the  jealous  colonists  to  pay  Uiem,  was  not  to  he  at- 
tempted. And  accordingly  the  home  government  surren- 
dered to  the  governors  all  appointments  under  200?.  a  year; 
and  to  the  greaternumher  of  other  offices,  appointed  colonists 
recommended  by  the  governors.^  A  colonial  grievance  was 
thus  redressed,  and  increased  influence  given  to  the  colonists ; 
while  one  of  (he  advantages  of  the  connection  was  renounced 
by  the  parent  slate. 

While  England  was  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  ex- 
tfewcom-  tended  liberties,  after  the  Eeforra  Act,  circum- 
S^t^g'tiio'  stances  materially  affected  her  relations  with  the 
•MiiooicB.  colonies ;  and  this  may  he  termed  the  third  and 
last  period  of  colonial  history.  First,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  1833,  loosened  the  lies  by  which  the  sugar  colonies 
had  been  bound  to  the  mother  country.  This  was  followed 
by  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  new  commercial  pohcy,  which 
overthrew  the  long-estabiished  protections  and  monopolies  of 
colonial  trade.  The  main  purpose  for  which  both  parties 
had  cherished  the  connection  was  lost.  Colonists  found  their 
produce  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  world ;  and,  in 
the  sugar  colonies,  with  restricted  labor.  The  home  con- 
sumer independent  of  colonial  supplies,  was  free  to  choose 
bis  own  market,  wherever  commodities  were  best  and  cheap- 
est. The  sugars  of  Jamaica  competed  with  the  slave-grown 
sugars  of  Cuba ;  the  woods  of  Canada  with  the  timber  of 
Norway  and  the  Baltic. 

These  new  conditions  of  colonial  policy  seriously  affected 

the  political  relations  of  the  mother  country  with 

upon  the       her  dependencies.     Her  mterference  m  their  mter- 

Kiitjonsof    nal  affairs  having  generally  been  connected  with 

CO  onisB.        commercial  regulations,  she  had  now  less  interest 

1  Earl  Grey'B  Colonial  Policy,  i.  3T-41;  Rules  and  Kegulations  fisr  Her 
M^esty'a  Colonial  Serrice,  cb.  iii.;  Mills'  ColooiaJ  Ganstitutions,  App. 
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ID  continuing  it ;  and  they,  having  submitted  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  benefits  with  which  it  was  associated,  were  less  disposed 
to  lolerale  its  exercise.  Meanwhile  the  growing  population, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  of  many  of  the  colonies,  closer  com- 
munications with  England,  and  the  example  of  English  lib- 
erties, were  developing  the  political  aspirations  of  colonial 
societies,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government. 

Early  in  this  period  of  transition,  England  twice  had 
occasion  to  assert  her  paramount  authority  ;  but  contumacy 
learned  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  force  of  Mp^tSrei!* 
local  opinion,  and  to  seek  in  the  further  development  of  free 
institutions  the  problem  of  colonial  government.  Jamaica, 
discontented  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  neglected  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  her  prisons,  which  that  measure  had 
rendered  necessary.  In  1838,  the  Imperial  Parliament  in- 
terposed, and  promptly  supplied  this  defect  in  colonial  legis- 
lation.' The  local  assembly,  resenting  this  act  of  authority, 
was  contumacious,  stopped  the  supplies,  and  refused  to  ex- 
ercise the  proper  functions  of  a  legislature.  Again  Par- 
liament asserted  its  supremacy.  The  sullen  legislature  was 
commanded  to  resume  ils  duties ;  and  submitted  in  lime 
to  save  the  ancient  constitution  of  Jamaica  from  suspen- 

At  the  same  period,  the  perilous  state  of  Canada  called 
forth  all  the  authority  of  England.  In  1837  and  insBtteetion 
1838,  the  discontents  of  Lower  Canada  exploded  '"C'™^"- 
in  insurrection.  The  constitution  of  that  province  was 
immediately  suspended  by  the  British  Parliament ;  and  a 
provisional  government  established,  with  large  leg-  Keunion  of 
islative  and  executive  powers,*  This  necessary  "'"P"™'««S' 
act  of  authority  was  followed  by  the  reunion  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  a  single  colony, 
under  a  governor-general.* 

» 1  &  3  Vice.  c.  67. 

a  2&aVicLc.26!  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  slvi.  1243;  slrii.  459,  &c. 
»  :  &  2  Vict.  c.  9;  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  53. 
«  3  &  4  Vict,  c  3B. 
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But  while  these  strong  measures  were  resorted  to,  the 
lUghtof  British  Government  carefully  defined  the  prin- 
eoTerom^"  ciples  upon  which  parliamentary  interposition  was 
adniitusj.  justified.  "  Parliamentary  legislation,"  wrote  Lord 
Glenelg,  the  colonial  minister,  "  on  any  subject  of  exclusively 
internal  concern  to  any  British  colony  possessing  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  is,  as  a  general  rule,  unconstitutional. 
It  is  a  right  of  which  the  exercise  Is  reserved  for  extreme 
cases,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and  justifies  the 
exception."  ^  Never  before  had  the  rights  of  colonial  self- 
government  been  so  plainly  acknowledged. 

But    another  principle  was   about  to  be  established   in 

Canada,  which  still  further  enlarged  the  powers  of 
reaponBibie     colonia!  assemblies,  and  diminished  the  influence 

of  the  mother  country.  This  principle  is  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  responsible  government.  Hitherto  the 
advisers  of  the  governor  in  this,  as  in  every  other  colony, 
were  the  principal  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  gen- 
erally holding  permanent  offices.  Whatever  the  fluctuations 
of  opinion  in  the  legislature  or  in  the  colony,  whatever  the 
unpopularity  of  the  measures  or  persona  of  the  executive 
officer';,  —  they  continued  to  direct  the  councih  of  the  colony. 
For  many  years,  they  had  contrived,  hy  concessions,  by  man- 
agement and  influence,  to  avoid  frequent  collisions  with  the 
assemblies ;  but  as  the  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment were  developed,  irresponsible  rulers  were  necessa- 
rily brought  into  conflict  with  the  popular  assemhiy.  The 
advisers  of  the  governor  pursued  one  policy,  the  assembly 
another.  Measures  prepared  by  the  executive  were  re- 
jected by  the  assemhiy  ;  measures  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  refused  hy  the  council,  or  vetoed  hy  the  governor. 
And  whenever  such  collisions  arose,  the  constitutional  means 
were  wanting,  for  restoring  confidence  between  the  contend- 
ing powers.'     Frequent  dissolutions  exasperated  the  popular 


mila,  1! 
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party,  and  generally  resulted  in  their  ultimate  triumph.  Tlie 
hostility  between  the  assembly  and  permanent  and  unpopular 
officers  became  chronic.  They  were  constantly  at  issue  ; 
and  representative  institutions,  in  collision  with  irresponsible 
power,  were  threatening  anarchy.  These  difficulties  were 
not  confined  to  Canada,  but  were  common  to  all  the  North 
American  colonies  ;  and  proved  the  incompatibility  of  two 
antagonistic  principled  of  government.* 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  a  remedy 
was  sought  for  disagreements  between  the  exec-  introdnntioii 
utive  and  the  legislature,  in  (hat  prindple  of  ^J^!^°"'t'° 
ministerial  responsibility,  which  had  long  been  "t"  <^'"»^i 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  constitutional  government  in 
England.  At  first,  ministers  at  home  were  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  application  of  that  principle  to  a  depen- 
dency should  lead  to  a  virtual  renunciation  of  control  by 
the  mother  country.^  Nor  had  Canada  yet  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  the  passions  of  the  recent  rebellion,  to  favor 
the  experiment  But  arrangements  were  immediately  made 
for  altering  the  tenure  of  the  principal  colonial  offices ;  and 
in  1847,  responsible  government  was  fully  established  under 
Lord  Elgin."  From  that  time,  the  governor-generals  elected 
his  advisers  from  that  party  which  was  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  accepted  the  policy 
recommended  by  them.*  The  same  principle  was  ,a^  ^.thet 
adopted,  about  the  same  time,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;^  ""'"n"*- 
and  has  since  become  the  rule  of  administration  in  other 
free  colonies.' 

2  Despatches  of  Lord  J.  Rnssell  to  Mr.  Poulett  TUomson,  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  Oct.  14th  and  leth,  1839;  Pari.  Papers,  1848,  No.  621. 

»  Earl  Grey-B  Colonial  Policy,  i.  200-234,  269;  Despatches  of  Lord 
Elgin;  Part.  Papers,  1848. 

*  See  licsolations  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Sept.  3d,  1841 ;  Pail. 
Paper,  1843,  No.  621. 

«  Despatch  of  Ear!  Grey  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Nov.  3d,  1846 ;  Pari. 
Paper,  1848,  No.  621,  p.  8, 

6  Mills'  Colonial  Conslitutions,  201,  205,  209,  &c 
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By  the  adoption  of  this  priaciple,  a  colonial  constitution 
itBteaaiM.  lias  become  tlie  very  image  and  reflection  of  par- 
liamentary government  in  England.  The  governor,  like 
the  sovereign  whom  he  repreaenLi,  holds  himself  aloof  from 
and  superior  to  parties  ;  and  governs  through  constitutional 
advisers,  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  legislature. 
He  leaves  contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battles  ; 
and  by  admitting  the  stronger  party  to  his  councils,  brings 
the  executive  authority  into  harmony  with  popular  senti- 
ments.^ And  as  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine,  in  Eng- 
land, has  practically  transferred  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state  from  the  crown  to  Parliament  and  the  people, — 
so  in  the  colonies  has  it  wrested  from  the  governor  and  from 
the  parent  state  the  direction  of  colonial  affairs.  And  again, 
as  the  crown  has  gained  in  ease  and  popularity  what  it  has 
lost  in  power,  —  so  has  tlie  mother  country,  in  accepting  to 
the  full  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  established 
the  closest  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  between  her- 
self and  her  colonies. 

There  are  tarcumstances,  however,  in  which  the  parallel 
Conffledng  13  not  maintained.  The  Crown  and  Parliament 
Bn^Bnaaad  have  a  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
coioniea.  country ;  but  England  and  her  colonies  may  have 
conflicting  interests,  or  an  irreconcilable  policy.  The  crown 
has,  indeed,  reserved  its  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures ;  but  Its  practical  exercise  has  been  found 
re  compatible  with  responsible  government  in 

i  colonies  than  in  England.  Hence  colonies  have  been 
able  to  adopt  principles  of  legislation  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  and  interests  of  the  mother  country.  For  example, 
after  England  had  accepted  free  trade  as  the  basis  of  her 
commercial  policy,  Canada  adhered  to  protection,  and  estab- 

1  "  Tlie  exeoHtive  council  ia  a  removable  hoij,  in  analogj-  to  the  ueage 
prevailing  in  the  Britisli  constitution"  .  .  .  "it  being  nnderslood  timt 
councillors  who  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  local  legislature  will  tender 
their  reaignalions  to  the  goVMOora."  —  Sakt  and  BegulatUmi  Jor  ths  Ca- 
loniai  Sera'ee,  eh.  ii. 
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lished  a  tariff  injurious  to  English  commerce.^  Such  laws 
could  not  have  been  disallowed  by  the  home  government 
without  a  revival  of  the  conflicts  and  discontents  of  a  former 
period ;  and  in  deference  to  the  principles  of  eelf-govern- 
ment,  they  were  reluctantiy  confirmed. 

But  popular  principles,  in  colonial  government,  have  not 
resled  here.    While  enlarged  powers  have  been  in-  ncnioorstic 
trusted  to  the  local  legislatures,  those  institutions  '='"»'i'!'fo'"'- 
again  have  been  reconstituted  upon  a  more  democratic  basis. 
The  constitution  granted  to  Canada  in  1840,  on  pmnchisa 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces,  was  popular,  but  not '°  '^""^■ 
democratic'     It  was  composed  of  a  legislative  council,  nom- 
inated by  the  crown,  and  of  a  representative  assembly,  to 
which  freeholders  or  roturiers  to-  the  amount  of  500/.  were 
eligible  as  members.     The  franchise  comprised  40s.  free- 
holders, 51.  house-owners,  and  10/.  occupiers;  but  has  since 
been  placed  upon  a  more  popalar  basis  by  provincial  acts.' 

Democracy  ha.9  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.     In  1842,  a  new  constitution  had  Anatniisn 
been  granted  to  New  South  Waies,  which,  depart-  "'>™""'"™b. 
ing  from  the  accustomed  model  of  colonial  constitutions, 
provided  for  the    legislation  of    the    colony   by   a   single 


The  constitution    of  an    upper   chamber    in   a  colonial 
society,  without  an  aristocracy,  and  with  few  per- 
sons of  high  attainments  and  adequate  leisure,  has  bIikis 
ever  been  a  difficult  problem.     Nominated  by  the 
governor  and  consisting  mainly  of  his  executive  officers,  it 
has  failed    to   esercise   a  material    influence    over  public 
opinion ;  and  has  been  readily  overborne  by  the  more  popular 

1  Report  on  Colonial  MUilary  Expenditure,  1861.  Ev.  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
3735;  MS.  Paper  bythe  Kigbt  Hon.  Edw,  Kllke,  M.  P,;  and  see  a  state- 
ment of  difficulties  experienced  by  the  home  government  in  endeavoring 
to  restnun  New  Brunswick  in  the  granting  of  bounties. — Earl  Gray's 
Colonial  Policy,  i.  279. 

a  3  &  4  Vict-  c.  35;  Mills'  Colonial  Constitutions,  184. 

8  Canadian  Acta,  16  Vicl.  c.  153;  33  Vict.  c.  82. 
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assembly.  The  experiment  was,  theiefore,  tned  of  bringing 
inlo  a  single  chambei"  the  aristocratic  and  democratu,  ele 
menta  of  colonial  government.  It  waa  hoped  Unt  eminent 
men  would  have  more  weight  in  the  del ibe rational  of  the  f  op 
ular  assembly,  than  -illing  ap  irt  and  exercising  an  impotent 
veto.  The  expenment  has  found  fa^or  with  expcrieni,ed 
statesmen ,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  con 
cession  to  democracy  T  mely  delays  in  legiilatioa,  s^  cau 
tious  review  of  puhl  c  n  et  re>  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  majority,  and  tl  e  olen  e  of  a  faction  the  meana  of 
judicious  comprom  e  a  e  wa  t  ng  m  such  a  constitution 
The  majority  of  a  s    ^ie  cl  amber  is  absolute  ' 

In  1850,  it  became  exped  ent  to  di\ide  the  va't  terntonei 
CoDsatnijoiu  of  New  South  Wales  into  two,  and  lie  southern 
ofi860.  portion  was  erected  into  the  new  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. This  opportunity  was  taken  of  revising  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  colonies,  and  of  South  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen'a  Land.^  The  New  South  Wales  model  was  adhered 
to  by  Parliament ;  and  a  single  chamber  was  constituted  in 
each  of  these  colonies,  of  which  one  third  were  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  two  thirds  elected  under  a  franchise,  restricted 
to  persons  holding  freehold  property  worth  IQOl,  and  10?. 
householders  or  leaseholders.  A  fixed  charge  was  also  im- 
posed upon  the  colonial  revenues  for  the  civil  and  judicial 
establishments  and  for  religious  worship.  At  the  same  time, 
powers  were  conceded  to  the  governor  and  legislative  council 
of  each  colony,  with  the  assent  of  the  queen  in  council,  to 
alter  every  part  of  the  constitution  so  granted."  There 
could  be  little   doubt   that  the  tendency  of  such  societies 

>  The  relative  adTBQlii^s  of  a  eingle  and  double  chamber  are  JuUy 
aigued  by  Earl  Grey,  Coloaiat  Policy,  ii.  96,  and  by  Mr.  Hills,  CoIODial 
Conltitntions,  Inliod.,  BT. 

^  This  coQstintioa  was  poEtpaned,  aa  isgords  Western  Anetralia,  until 
the  colony  ahoold  undertake  to  pay  the  charges  of  its  civil  government. 

a  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  69 ;  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  App.  123 ;  ii.  88- 
111;  Mills'  Colonial  Const.,  391;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cviii.  834;  oil. 
13S4,  &c. 
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would  be  favorable  to  democracy;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
limited  franchise  was  changed,  in  nearly  all  of  these  colonies, 
for  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot.'  It  was  open  to 
the  queen  in  council  to  disallow  these  laws,  or  for  Parliament 
itself  to  interpose  and  suspend  them ;  ^  but,  in  deference  to 
the  principle  of  self-government,  these  critical  changes  were 
allowed  to  corae  into  operation. 

In  1852,  a  representative  constitution  was  introduced, 
after  some  delay,  into  New  Zealand,'  and,  about  Newzmisna 
the  same  period,  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*     Good  Hope. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  summary  of  colonial  liberties, — 
it  must  be  added  that  the  colonies  have  further  ouiercoio- 
enjoyed  municipal  institutions,^  a  free  press,^  and  ui»rtieB. 
religious  freedom  and  equality.  No  liberty  or  franchise 
prized  by  Englishmen  at  home,  has  been  withheld  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  distant  lands. 

Thus,  by  rapid  strides,  have  the  most  considerable  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  crown  advanced,  through  colonial 
successive  stages  of  political  liberty,  until  an  an-  ^saiocracr. 
cient  monarchy  has  become  the  parent  of  democratic  repub- 
lics in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  scarcely  so  democratic  as  that  of  Canada,  or  the 
Australiau  colonies.  The  president's  fixed  tenure  of  office 
and  large  executive  powers,  the  independent  position  and 


*  15  &  16  Vict,  c  72.  A  previoas  Act  had  teen  passed  with  fhis  object 
in  134S,  but  ita  operation  yias  Buspcndod  in  the  Hillowing  year. — Earl 
Grej's  Colonial  Policy,  ii.  163-16S;  Mills'  Colonial  Const,,  335;  Hans. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxsi.  922. 

<  Earl  Grey,  ii.  226-234,  App.  C,  and  D.;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Papers, 
presented  by  coramand,  Feb.  5th,  1850;  Mills'  Colonial  Conaf.,  161. 

B  Earl  Greys  Colonial  Policy,  i.  32,  236,  437;  ii.  327;  Mills'  Colonial 
Const.,  185,  &c.;  MeriTSie,  Colonization,  1861,651-956. 

0  Earl  Grey's  Colonifll  Pnlify,  i.  29. 
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authority  of  the  senat«,  and  the  control  of  the  supreme  court, 
are  checks  upon  the  democi-acy  of  congress.^  But  in  these 
colonies  the  nominees  of  a  majoi-ity  of  the  democratic  assem- 
bly, for  the  time  being,  are  absolute  masfers  of  the  colonial 
government.  In  Canada,  the  legislative  council  can  offer  no 
effectual  resistance  ;  and  in  Australia  even  that  check,  how- 
ever inadequate,  is  wanting.-  A  single  chamber  dictates  its 
conditions  to  the  governor,  and  indirectly  to  the  parent  state. 
This  transition  from  a  stale  of  control  and  pupilage  to  that 
of  unrestrained  freedom,  seems  to  have  been  too  precipitate. 
Society,  —  particularly  in  Australia,  —  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  prepare  itself  for  the  successful  trial  of  so  free  a 
representation.  The  settlers  of  a  new  country  were  suddenly 
intrusted  with  uncontrolled  power  before  education  proper- 
ty, traditions  an  1  usage  had  given  stability  to  public  opinion 
Nor  were  thej  tra  ned  lo  freedom  like  their  English  breth 
ren,  by  many  ennobling  strugglea  ind  the  patient  exercise 
of  public  virtues  But  suoh  a  trinsition  more  or  le  i  rapil 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  oi  respon  ible  government 
coupled  with  the  power  given  to  colonnl  a'lsembliei  of 
reforming  their  own  constitutions  The  pnnciple  of  -lelf 
government  once  recognized  has  been  carried  out  without 
reserve  or  hesitation  Hitherto  theie  have  been  miny  fail 
ures  and  disoourigementa  in  (he  experiment  of  colonial 
democracy  yet  the  political  future  of  the  e  thriving  com 
munities  affords  far  more  giound  for  hope  than  for  despon 
dencj. 

England  ventured  to  tax  her  colonies  -md  lo«t  them  she 
Coinnies  hivo  ^"'^^^^  **''^'^  to  Tule  them  from  Downing  Street 
'tod°'Li*''  ""^^  provoked  di  affection  and  revolt.  At  I'lst 
she  ga\e  fieedoni  and  found  national  sympathy 
and  contentment  But  in  the  me  in  time,  her  coionial  de 
pendencies  have  grown  into  aftilialed  states.  The  tie  which 
binds  them  to  her,  is  one  of  sentiment,  rather  than  authority. 
Commercial  privileges,  oa  either  side,  have  been  abandoned  ; 

1  De  Tocqueville,  i.  pp.  143, 151, 179. 
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transporlatioti,  —  for  which  some  of  the  colonies  were  found- 
eel,  —  has  been  given  up  ,  patronage  has  been  surrendered, 
the  di  posal  of  pubhi,  lands  waned  by  the  Crown,  and  politi- 
cal dominion  virtually  renounced  In  short,  their  depen- 
dence has  become  little  more  than  Dominal,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  military  defince 

"We  have  seen  how,  m  the  e\riier  history  of  the  colonies, 
they  strove  to  defend  themselves.     But  during  the  „,,,._ 

•'  o  Military 

prolonged  hostilities  of  the  French  revolutionary  arfencBof 
war,  assaults  upon  our  colonies  naturally  formed 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  which  were  met,  on  our 
part,  by  costly  naval  and  military  armaments.  And  after 
the  peace,  England  continued  to  garrison  her  colonies  with 
large  military  forces,  —  wholly  paid  by  herself,  —  and  to 
construct  fortifications,  requiring  still  larger  garrisons. 
"Wars  were  undertaken  against  the  natives,  as  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  —  of  which  England  bore 
all  the  cost,  and  the  colonies  gained  all  the  profit.  English 
soldiers  have  further  performed  the  services  of  colonial 
police.  Instead  of  taxing  her  colonies,  England  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  taxed  heavily  on  their  account.  The  annual 
military  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  ultimately 
reached  £3,225,081,  of  which  £1,715,246  was  incurred  for 
free  colonies,  and  £1 50*5  B3o  for  military  garrisons  and 
dependencies  maintained  chiefly  for  imperial  purposes.^ 
Many  of  the  colonies  have  alretdy  contributed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  British  tioop  ind  have  further  raised  con- 
sideiable  bodies  of  mihti'*  and  volunteers;  but  Parliament 
has  recently  pronounced  it  to  be  just  that  the  colonies  which 
enjoy  self-government,  should  undertake  the  responsibility 
and  cost  of  their  own  military  defence.*  To  carry  this  policy 
into  effect  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  whenever  it  may 
be  effeeled,  the  last  material  bond  of  connection  with  the 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1891. 

2  Jiid.,  and  Evidence;  Resolution  of  Commons,  Mar.  i,  1382.  — Hans. 
Deb.,  3dSer.,clxXT.  1032;  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  365;  Mr.  Adder- 
ley's  Letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli  on  tlic  Relations  of  England  mtli  the  Colonies, 
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colonies  will  have  been  severed ;  and  colonial  states,  ac- 
knowledging the  honorary  sovereignty  of  England,  and  fully 
armed  for  self-defence,  —  as  well  against  herself  as  others, 
—  will  Lave  grown  out  of  the  dependencies  of  (he  British 
Empire  They  wiU  '■till  look  to  her,  in  lime  of  war,  for  at 
leaat  na\al  protection  ,  and,  in  peace,  they  will  continue  to 
imitate  her  laws  and  mstitutions,  and  to  glory  in  the  proud 
distinction  of  British  cilizenehip  On  her  part,  England 
miy  well  be  prouder  of  the  vigorous  fieedom  of  her  prosper- 
ous sona,  than  of  a  hundred  pro vmces  subject  to  the  iron  rule 
of  Biitish  pro-con«ula  And,  should  the  sole  remaining  lies 
of  kindred,  affection,  ind  honoi  be  severed,  she  will  reflect, 
with  just  exultation,  that  her  ilommion  ceased,  not  in  oppres- 
sion and  bloodshed,  but  in  the  expinsiveenei^ic!  of  freedom, 
and  the  hereditary  capacity  of  her  manly  offopring  for  the 
privileges  of  self  government 

Other  parts  of  the  British  empire  have  —  fiom  the  oon- 
BependenciM  dition"!  of  their  occupation,  the  relations  ot  the 
^f^'^g^  state  to  the  native  population,  and  other  circum- 
"*"'  stances  —  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  free 

institu'ions  of  the  more  fa        d  ha 

largely  shired  in  that  spin  nl  g         d        n        wh   b 

during  the  last  twenty  )ea  d  bed  dm    is 

tration  of  colonial  afiUirs. 

Of  all  the  dependencies  B       h  Id  h 

India.  most  considerabl  p  p 

enue,  and  in  military  resou  I  g  m 

Originally  acquired  and  g  d  b  ra  m 

England  was  responsible  dm    is  ra  h 

than  was  implied  in  the  eha  d  A  P        m  y 

which  British  subjects  wer 

TiwE«(       distant  regions.''     T  t  fi        d 

compKuj.      the  secondary  o  mp  E 

1  Viz.,  India,  Malta,  Gibraltar  K  H  alk 

lands,  Western  Australia,  Labuan,  bieiTa  Leone,  dambm,  Gold  Coast. 

S  The  first  charter  was  granted  in  1800;  the  first  Act  concerning  the 
East  India  Compan/  was  passed  in  1693,  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  44, 
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the  reign  of  George  IIL  their  territories  had  become  so  ex- 
tended, that  Lord  Chatham  conceived  the  scheme  of  claim- 
ing them  as  dominions  of  the  crown.^  This  great  scheme, 
however,  dwindled,  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  into 
an  agreement  with  the  company  to  pay  £400,000  a  year, 
as  the  price  of  their  privileges,^  This  tribute  was  not  long 
enjoyed,  for  the  company,  impoverished  by  perpetual  wars, 
and  mal-administration,  fell  into  fiaaacial  difficulties  ;  and  in 
1773,  were  released  from  this  obligation.'  And  in  this  year, 
Pariiamenf,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  to  regulate  the  con- 
stitution of  Ihe  government  of  India.*  The  court  of  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  and  virtually  independent  of  the 
government,  tiecame  the  home  authority,  by  whom  the  go^- 
emoi'-general  was  appointed,  and  to  whom  alone  he  h  as  re- 
sponsible. An  Asiatic  empire  was  stiU  iiitru&ied  lo  a  com- 
pany, having  an  extensive  ci\il  and  military  organization, 
making  wars  and  conquests,  negotiating  treaties,  and  exer- 
cising uncontrolled  dominion.  A  trading  company  had  grown 
into  a  corporate  emperor.  The  genius  of  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings  had  acquired  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  power  exercised  by  irresponsible  and  despotic  rulers 
was  naturally  abused ;  and  in  177S,  and  again  in  Atusfs  of 
1780,  the  directors  were  placed  under  the  partial  n^SJI,^!^^ 
control  of  a  secretary  of  state."  Soon  afterwards  i^8i-82- 
some  of  the  most  glaring  excesses  of  Indian  misrule  were 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  Parliament.'  English  statesmen 
became  sensible  that  the  anomalies  of  a  government,  so  con- 
stituted, could  no  loifger  be  endured.     It  was  not  fit  that 

»  Lord  Mahoii'3  ffist.,  v.  263;  Chatliam  Coir.,  iv.  264. 

s  T  Geo.  III.  c  57;  9  Geo.  lU.  c.  2*!  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  350;  Walp.  Mem., 
ii.  394,437, 449  j  iii.  39-57. 

'  13  Geo.  in.  c  63. 

*  Ibid.,  c.  64. 

6  Bnrke'a  Speech,  Worts,  It.  IIB. 

8  See  Debates,  Feb.  3st  and  12tli,  and  May  8th,  1781;  April  15Ui,  1782; 
Pari.  Hist.,  xii.  1162, 1182;  xsii.  200, 1275;  Reports  of  Secret  and  Select 
Committees,  1782  and  1783. 
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England  should  suffer  her  Butijects  to  practise  the  iniquities 
of  Asiatic  rule,  without  effeclive  responsibility  and  control. 
On  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  ministry  first  devolved  the 
task  of  providing  against  the  continued  oppression  and  mis- 
rule, which  recent  inquiries  had  exposed.  They 
iniiiaBiii,  grappled  boldly  with  the  evils  which  demanded  a 
remedy.  Satisfied  that  the  government  of  an 
empire  could  not  be  confided  with  safety  or  honor  to  a  com- 
mercial company,  they  proposed  at  once  to  transfer  it  to  an- 
other body.  But  to  whom  could  such  a  power  be  intrusted  ? 
Not  to  the  crown,  whose  influence  they  had  already  de- 
nounced as  exorbitant ;  not  to  any  department  of  the  exec- 
utive government,  which  could  become  accessory  to  Par- 
liamentary corruption.  The  company  had  been,  in  great 
measure,  independent  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ministers  of 
the  day ;  and  the  power  which  had  been  abused,  they  now 
proposed  to  vest  in  an  independent  board.  This  important 
body  was  to  consist  of  seven  commissioners,  appointed  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Parliament,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
ultimately  by  the  crown.  The  leading  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  managed  by  eight  assistants,  appointed  first  by 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock,"-  It  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  measure,  on  which  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  colleagues  staked  their  power.  Conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  it  recognized  the  duty  of 
the  stala  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  secure  the  future  welfare 
of  a  distant  empiie,  jet  was  it  open  to  objections  which  a 
flerci.  party  contest  diacolored  w  ith  exaggeration.  The  main 
objectmns  urged  against  the  bill  were  these:  that  it  violated 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  that  it  increased  the 
mfluence  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  invested  the  coalition 
pirty,  then  bavmg  a  Pirhamentary  majority,  with  a  power 
superior  to  the  crown  itself.  As  regards  the  first  objection, 
it  was  vain  to  contend  that  Parliament  might  not  lawfully 
dispossess  the  company  of  their  dominion  over  millions  of 
I  Mr.  Fox's  Speech,  Nov,  18th,  17B3;  Pari.  HiBi.xxiii.  1187. 
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men,  which  they  had  disgraced  by  fraud,  rapine,  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  They  had  clearly  forfeited  the  polit- 
ical powers  intrusted  (o  them  for  the  public  good.  A  solemn 
trust,  having  been  flagrantly  violated,  might  justly  be  re- 
voked. But  had  they  forfeited  their  commercial  privileges  ? 
They  were  in  difficulties  and  debt ;  their  affairs  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion  ;  the  grossest  mismanagement  was  but  too 
certainly  proved.  But  such  evils  in  a  commercial  company, 
however  urgently  needing  correction,  scarcely  justified  the 
forfeiture  of  established  rights.  The  two  latter  objections 
were  plainly  contradictory.  The  measure  could  not  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  exalt  a 
party  above  it.  The  former  was,  in  truth,  wholly  unten- 
able, and  was  relinquished  ■  while  the  king,  the  opposition, 
the  ft  ends  of  the  company  and  the  country,  made  common 
cause  in  mimta  nmg  the  latter  And  assuredly  the  weakest 
pomt  was  chosen  for  att'ick  Th"  bill  nominated  the  com- 
missioner ,  exclusively  from  the  ministerial  parly ;  and  in- 
trusted them  with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  India,  for 
a  term  of  four  yeara  At  a  timp  when  corrupt  influence 
was  so  potent  la  the  counciUof  theslate,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  (he  Comm  ssioners  would  have  been  able  to  promote 
the  political  infereats  of  fheir  own  party.  To  add  to  their 
weight  they  were  entitled  to  =it  in  Parliament.  Already 
the  Paihamentary  influence  of  the  Company  had  aroused 
leilou^iv  and  its  concentration  in  a  powerful  and  oi^anized 
party  naturally  es.ciied  alarm  However  exaggerated  by 
party  violence  it  was  unquestionably  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion whith  ought  lo  hive  been  met  and  counteracted.  It  is 
true  that  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  crown,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  was  during  good 
behavior ;  but,  practically,  they  would  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
dependent authority  for  four  years.  It  was  right  to  wrest 
power  from  a  body  which  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  exercise  it,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  flagrantly  abused ; 
but  it  was  wrong  to  constitute  the  new  government  an  in- 
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Blrament  of  party,  uncontrolled  by  the  crown,  and  beyond 
the  immedial*  reach  of  that  Parliamentary  responsibility 
which  our  free  constitution  recognizes  as  necessary  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  authority.  The  error  was  fatal  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  to  the  party  by  whom  it  was  com- 
milted.* 

Mr.  Fox's  scheme  having  been  overthrown,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
Mr.  Piifa  ceeded  to  frame  a  measure,  ia  which  he  dexter- 
iDcUaBiL,  ously  evaded  all  the  difficulties  under  which  his 
rival  had  fallen.  He  left  the  Company  in  posses- 
sion of  their  large  powers  ;  but  subjected  tbem  to  a  board  of 
control  representing  the  crown,'  The  Company  was  now 
The  double  accountable  to  ministers,  in  their  rule  ;  and  minis- 
goyemment.  (ers,  if  they  suffered  wrong  to  be  done,  were  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  however,  power 
and  responsibility  were  divided  ;  and  distracted  councils,  an 
infirm  executive,  and  a  cumbrous  and  perplexed  administra- 
tion, were  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  a  double  government.' 
The  administration  of  Indian  atfaira  came  frequently  under 
the  review  of  Parliament ;  *  but  this  system  of  double  or 
divided  government  was  continued,  on  each  successive  renewal 
later  "f  the  privileges  of  the  Company.     In  1833,  the 

meiaures.  g|,gj  g^gat  change  was  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  Company.  Up  to  this  time,  they  had  enjoyed  the  ex- 
clusive trade  with  China,  and  other  commercial  privileges. 
This  monopoly  was  now  discontinued,  and  they  ceased  to  be 
a  trading  company  ;  but  their  dominion  over  India  was  con- 
firmed for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years.^  The  right  of 
Parliament,  however,  to  legislate  for  India  was  then  reserved. 

I  Supra,Vo\.l.,m;  ParL  Hist.,  xxiii.  1224, 1256,  &c.;  Burke's  Works, 
iv.l;  AdoJphna'3  Hist,,  iv.  34-65;  Massoy'sHisl.,  iii.  196-218;  Fox  Mem., 
ii.  312-221;  Lord  J.  RnaBell's  Life  of  Fos,  ii.  24-48;  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  138. 

s  34  Geo.  m.  c.  25. 

«  Mr.  Fox's  Speech,  Pari.  Hist.,  ixiv.  1122 ;  Fox  Mem.,  il.  2S4 ;  Debates 
on  India  Bill  of  18GS,  potaim, 

*  28  Geo.  III.  c.  8;  33  Geo.  IE.  o.  62;  Ei3  Geo.  III.  c  156. 

6  3&4'Will.  IV.  c.  85. 
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It  was  the  last  periodical  renewal  of  tlie  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany, la  1853,  significant  changes  were  made;  inaia  Bill, 
their  powers  being  merely  continued  until  Parlia-  ■'^^ 
ment  should  otherwise  provide,  and  their  terriforiea  being 
held  in  trust  for  the  crown.  The  Court  of  Directors  was 
recoostit tiled,  being  henceforth  composed  of  twelve  elected 
members  and  six  nominees  of  (he  crown.  At  the  same  time, 
the  council  of  the  Govern  or- General  in  India  was  enlarged, 
and  invested  with  a  more  legislative  character.  The  gov- 
ernment of  India  being  thus  drawn  into  closer  connection 
witJi  ministers,  they  met  objections  to  the  increase  of  patron- 
age, which  had  been  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox's  scheme,  by  opening 
llie  civil  and  medical  services  to  competition.^  This  meas- 
ure prepared  the  way  for  a  more  complete  identity  between 
the  executive  administration  of  England  and  India.  It  had 
a  short  and  painful  trial.  The  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
1857,  disclosed  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  England,  and 
the  necessity  of  estabUshing  a  single  and  supreme  authority. 

The   double  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  con- 
demned ;  (he  powers  and  territories  of  the  Com-  0^,^^.^^^ 
pany  were  transferred  to  the    Queen;  and  the  of imJi* 
administration  of  India  was  intrusted  to  a  Secre- miiiecrowii. 
tary  of  State,  and  Council.    But  this  great  change 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  compromise ;   and  of 
the  fifteen  members  of  the  council,  seven  were  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  eight  appointed  by  the  crown. 
And  again,  with -a  view  to  restrict  the  state  patronage,  cadet- 
ships  in  the  engineers  and  artillery  were   thrown   open   to 
competition.' 

The  transfer  of  India  to  the  crown  was  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous  administration  of  its  vast  dominions-     Its 
anny  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  England  ;°  jndianaii- 
the  constitution  of  the  council  in  India  was  placed  ""^    '""'■ 

»  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  B6.  a  31  &  23  Vkt.  0. 106. 

s  23&a4  Vict.  c.  100  (discontinuing  a  separate  l':^ropean  force  in  India); 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  74;  and  I'arl.  Papers,  1860,  Soa.  471,  364,  &c. 
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upon  a  wider  basis;*  the  courts  of  judicature  were  remod- 
elled i "  the  serrice  enlarged ; '  and  the  exhausted  revenues 
of  the  country  regenerated.  To  an  empire  of  auhjugated 
stales  and  Asiatic  races,  self-government  was  plainly  impossi- 
ble. But  it  has  already  profited  by  European  civilization 
and  statesmanship ;  and  while  necessarily  denied'  freedom, 
its  rulers  are  guided  by  the  principles  upon  which  free  states 
are  governed ;  and  its  interests  are  protected  by  a  free 
English  Parliament,  a  vigilant  press,  aad  an  enlightened 
and  humane  people. 

Beyond  these  narrow  isles,  England  has  won,  indeed,  a 
Preedom  of  vast  and  glorious  empire.  In  the  history  of  the 
empii.  '  world,  no  other  state  has  known  how  to  govern 
territories  so  extended  and  remote,  and  races  of  men  so 
diverse  ;  giving  to  her  own  kindred  colonies  the  widest  lib- 
erty and  ruling,  with  enlightened  equity,  dependencies  un- 
qualified for  freedom.     To  the  Roman,  Vir^l  proudly  sang, 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento! 
HiB  tibi  erunt  artes." 
To  the  Englishman  may  it  not  be  said  with  even  juster 
pride,  "having  won  freedom  for  thyself,  and  used  it  wisely, 
thou  hast  given  it  to  thy  children,  who  have  peopled  the 
earth ;  and  thou  hast  exercised  dominion  with  justice  and 
humanity ! " 

1  24  &  26  Vicf.  c.  2  /Jid.,  c  104.  =  JWrf-,  c.  54. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Improved  Spirit  of  Legislation  coincident  with  Litierty:  —  Adminietration 
of  JuEtice:  — Mitigation  of  tlieCriiainal  Code :  — Capital  and  Secondaiy 
Punislimenta :  —  I'risons :  -—  Police !  —  The  Poor  Laws :  —  Lunatics:  — 
Provisions  fbr  the  Social  Welfere  of  the  Poopla ;  —  Popular  Education !  — 
Commercial  and  Financial  Policy :  — Activity  of  Parliametit  ance  the 
Beform  Act ;  —  Conclaaion. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  progress  of  freedom  and  pop- 
ular influence,  in  all  the  institutions  of  England,  improfcd 
Everywhere  we  have  seen  the  rights  and  liberties  ^^l^ 
of  the  people  assured,  and  closer  relations  estab-  legieiitiou' 
Uslied  between  the  slate  and  the  community.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  general  legislation  has  kept  pace  witji  this  remark- 
able development  of  constitutional  liberty.  "While  the  basis 
of  power  was  narrow,  rulers  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
people.  The  spirit  of  their  rule  was  hard  and  selfish ; 
favoring  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  protecting 
privileges  and  abuses  by  which  the  governing  classes  prof- 
iled, but  careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  Eespon- 
sibility  and  popular  control  gradually  forced  upon  them 
larger  views  of  the  public  interests ;  and  more  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
enlightened  government.  With  freedom  there  grew  a  stronger 
sense  of  duty  in  rulers  ;  more  enligbtenmont  and  humanity 
among  the  people ;  >viser  laws,  and  a  milder  policy.  The 
asperities  of  power  were  tempered  ;  and  the  state  was  gov- 
erned in  the  spirit  which  society  approved. 

This  improved  spirit  has  displayed  itself  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  modern  legislation ;  but,  in  passing  beyond 
the  strict   limits  of  constitutional  history,  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  ils  more  remarkable 
illastrations. 

No  example  more  aptly  illustrates  the  altered  relations  of 
Emoinmenta  Tulers  to  the  peoplc,  thau  the  revision  of  official 
of  office.  emoluments.  Ministers  once  gi-ew  rich  upon  the 
gains  of  office  ;  and  provided  for  their  relatives  by  monstrous 
sinecures,  and  appointments  egregiously  overpaid.  To  grasp  a 
great  estate  oat  of  the  public  service,  was  too  often  their  first 
thought.  Families  were  founded,  titles  endowed,  and  broken 
fortunes  repaired,  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  asked  what 
an  office  was  worth  ;  not  what  services  were  to  be  rendered. 
This  selfish  and  dishonest  system  perished  under  exposure ; 
but  it  proved  a  tedious  and  unthankful  labor  to  bring  its 
abuses  to  the  light  of  day.  Inquiries  were  commenced  early 
in  the  present  century;  but  were  followed  by  few  practical 
results.  At  that  time,  "  al!  abuses  were  freeholds," '  which 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  invade.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  foremost  among  the  guaii3ians  of  public  interests, 
afterwards  applied  his  patient  industry  and  fearless  public 
spirit  to  this  work ;  and,  unruffled  by  discouragements  and 
ridicule,  he  lived  to  see  its  accomplishment.  Soon  afi;er  the 
Eeform  Act,  ministers  of  state  accepted  salaries  scarcely 
equal  to  the  charges  of  ofBce;'  sinecures  and  reversions 
were  abolished  ;  offices  discontinued  or  consolidated ;  and  the 
scale  of  official  emoluments  revised,  and  apportioned  to  the 
duties  performed,  throughout  the  public  service.  The  change 
attested  a  higher  sense  of  duty  in  ministers,  and  increased 
responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

The  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  had 

been  suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  a  check, 

tiaUouof       illustrate   the  inert    and    stagnant  spirit   of   the 

"  eighteenth    century.      The    noble    principles   of 

1  This  happy  phrase  ia  assigned  lo  Richard  Benliey,  son  of  Dr.  Bentloy. 
—  Wa1pole-aMera.,ii.391. 

a  Eeporls  on  Sinecure  Offices,] 807,1810-12,  and  1834;  Debates  on  Offices 
in  Reversion  Bill,  1807, 1803;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ix.  1T8,  10T3,  &c.;  x. 
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English  law  had  been  expounded  by  eminent  judges  and 
applied  fo  the  virjin^'  circumstancea  of  socifly,  until  they 
had  expanded  into  a  coraprehenstve  system  of  junspi  udence, 
entitled  to  respect  and  vener'ition  But  however  admirable 
its  principle'!,  its  practice  hid  dep*irled  fiom  the  simplicity  of 
former  times,  and,  bj  manifold  defects,  \ienl  far  to  defe-it  the 
ends  of  ju-.tice  Lawjers,  e\ei  following  precedr-nts  iiere 
blind  to  piinciples  Legil  fictiona,  technicalities,  obsolete 
form's,  intricate  ruka  of  procedure,  accumulated  Fine  in- 
tellects were  wasted  on  the  nirrow  subtleties  of  special  plead 
ing;  and  clients  won  or  lost  causes, — likeagaraeot  chess, — 
not  by  the  force  of  truth  and  right,  but  by  the  skill  and  cun- 
ning of  the  players.  Heart-hreaking  delays  and  ruinous  costs 
were  the  lot  of  suitors.  Justice  was  dilatory,  expensive,  un- 
certain and  remote.  To  the  rich  it  was  a  costly  lottery ;  to 
the  poor  a  denial  of  right,  or-  certain  ruin.  The  class  who 
profited  most  by  its  dark  mysteries,  were  the  lawyers  them- 
selves, A  suitor  might  be  reduced  to  be^ary  or  madness ; 
but  his  advisers  revelled  in  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  a  life- 
long suit,  and  grew  rich.  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and 
processes    ro         m!     1       f  d  well-paid  offices.     Many 

subordina     f  1  Id  necure  or  superfluous  ap- 

pointmen         j  j  d  g  ml  ments  than  the  judges  of 

the  court;       d    [        h    1    kl  ton,  again,  fell  Ihp  charge 

of  these  e      gi  bl  bm  If  complaints  were  made, 

they  were  p  II  d  h  p  mp  of  ignorance ,  if  amend- 
ments of  the  law  were  proposed,  they  were  resisted  as  inno- 
vations. To  question  the  perfection  of  English  jurisprudence 
was  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestor-  —  a  politicil  heresy, 
which  could  expect  no  toleration. 

The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Eldon,  were  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint ;  and  iwinya  la  the 
formed  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  chmcerj. 

194,  370,  &c.;  Romilly'a  Life,  ii.  219,  302;  iii.  9;  Ttviss's  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  ii.  116,225;  Reports  of  Commons  on  offices  held  by  membors, 
1830-31,  No.  332;  1833,  No.  671;  I^eport  on  MisBellaneous  Expenditure, 
1847-48,  No.  543;  and  on  Public  Offices,  1856,  No.  363. 
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both  Houaea.'  la  1813,  a  vice-chancellor  was  appointed, 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  court ;  but  its  comples: 
and  dilatory  procedure  remnined  without  improvement. 
Complaints  continued  to  he  made,  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  until,  in  1825,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  adminisiration  of  jus- 
tice in  that  court.^ 

In  1828,  Mr.  Brougham  exposed  the  comphcated  abuses 
Deii«uofihe  ^^  ^^^  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  law  of  real 
Common  LiLff  property.  Hia  masterly  speech,  of  oix  hours,  dis- 
played the  combined  powers  of  the  philosophic 
jurist,  the  practised  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  orator.* 
Suggesting  most  of  the  law  reforms  which  have  since  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  some  not  yet  accomplished,  it  stands  a 
monument  to  his  fame  as  a  lawgiver'  Commissions  of  in- 
quiry were  immediately  appointed  ,  and,  wiien  their  investi- 
tawce-  gations  were  completed,  a  new  era  of  reform  and 
forme.  rcnovation    was    commenced       Thenceforth,    the 

amendment  of  the  law  was  pursued  m  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  vigor.  Judges  and  law  officers  no  longer  discountenanced 
it;  but  were  themselves  foremost  in  the  cause  of  law  reform. 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  woolsack,  was  able  to  give  effect  to 
some  of  his  own  cherished  schemes ;  and  never  afterwards 
faltered  in  the  work.  Succeeding  chancellors  followed  in  his 
footsteps ;  and  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  labored  successfully  in  the 
same  honorable  field  of  legislation.  The  work  was  slow  and 
toilsome,  —  beset  with  many  difflcultiea,  —  and  generally  un- 
thankful ;  but  it  was  accomplished.     The  procedure  of  the 

Eldon,  ii.  167, 199. 

a  Ibid.,  ii.  174,  486,  567 ;  iii.  321,  et  seq. 

»  Feb.  7tb,  1828,  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xviii.  127;  Lord  Brougbam's 
Speecbes,  ii.  311. 

*  Acts  and  Bills  of  Lord  Brougbam,  by  Sir  Eardley  WiJmot,  Intr.  sv., 
d,  aeq.\  Ivi.,  et  seg.;  Ixxit.;  Spcecli  of  Lord  Brougbam  on  Law  Kefbnn, 
Slay  12th,  1848,  Hans.  Dob,  3d  Sor.,  scviii,  877, 
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court  of  Chancery  was  simplified ;  its  judicial  eslablishment 
eDlai^ed  and  remodelled ;  its  offices  regulated.  Its  delays 
were  in  great  measure  averted ;  and  its  costs  diminished. 
The  courts  of  coraraon  law  underwent  a  like  revision.  The 
effete  Welsh  judicature  was  abolished  ;  the  bench  of  English 
judges  enlarged  from  twelve  to  fifteen ;  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Exchequer  superseded  i  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  freed  from  fiction  and  artifice  ;  the  false  system 
of  pleading  swept  away ;  the  law  of  evidence  amended  ;  and 
justice  restored  to  its  natui-a!  simplicity.  The  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  was  reviewed;  and  a  court  established 
for  its  ad  ministration  I  with  wide  generai  and  local  jurisdiction. 
Justice  was  brought  home  to  every  man's  door,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  county  courts.  Divorce,  which  the  law  had  re- 
served as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  rich,  was  made  the 
equal  right  of  all.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  reconstitu- 
ted ;  and  their  procedure  and  jurisdiction  reviewed.  A  new 
court  of  appea!,  —  of  eminent  learning  and  authority,  —  was 
found  in  a  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  —  which, 
as  the  court  of  last  resort  from  India  and  the  colonies,  from 
th'e  ecclesiaslical  courts  and  the  court  of  Admiralty,  is  second 
only  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  amplitude  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  antiquated  law  of  real  property  was  re-cast; 
and  provision  made  for  simplifying  titles  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land.  Much  was  done,  and  more  attempted,  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  statutes.  Nor  have  these  remarkable 
ameadments  of  the  law  been  confined  to  England.  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  shared  largely  in 
the  work  of  reformation.  Of  all  the  law  reforms  of  this 
period,  indeed,  none  was  so  signal  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  encumbered  estates  court. 

Such  have  been  the  more  conspicuous  improvements  of 
the  law,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Before  they  had  yet 
been  corameoced,  Lord  Brougham  eloquently  foreshadowed 
the  boast  of  that  sovereign  who  should  have  it  to  say  "  that 
he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap  ;  found  it  a  sealed  book. 
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left  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left 
it  the  itiherilance  of  (he  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword 
of  craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the 
shield  of  innocence."  The  whole  scheme  of  renovation  is 
not  yet  complete  ;  hut  already  may  this  proud  boast  be  justly 
uttered  by  Queen  Victoria. 

In  reviewing  tlie  administration  of  justice,  the  spirit  and 
Bpiritnnd  temper  of  the  judges  themgelve",  at  different  pe- 
tempMof  riods,  must  not  he  overlooked.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  George  III.  was  to  compleie  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  by  providing  that  their  commissions 
should  not  expire  with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  was  a 
necessary  measure,  in  consummation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Revolution ;  and,  —  if  unworthy  of  the  courtly  adulations 
with  which  it  was  then  received,  —  it  was,  at  least,  entitled 
to  approval  and  respect.'  The  tenure  of  the  judges  was 
now  assured ;  and  their  salaries  were  char] 
on  the  civil  list. 

The  law  had  secured  their  independence  of  the  crown ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  times  leagued  them  closely  with  its  au- 
thority. No  reign  was  more  graced  by  the  learning  and  ac- 
complishments of  its  judges.  They  were  superior  fo  every 
corrupt  influence ;  but  all  their  sympathies  and  predilections 
were  with  power.  The  enemies  of  Lord  Mansfield  asserted 
"  that  he  was  better  calculated  to  fill  the  office  of  prfetor  under 
Justinian,  than  to  preside  as  chief  criminal  judge  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  George  III." '  Neither  Lord  Mans- 
field himself  cor  any  other  judge  deserved  so  grave  a  cen- 
sure i  but,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Lord  Camden, 
the  most  eminent  raagist^alea  of  that  reign  were  unfriendly 
to  hberty.  Who  so  allied  to  the  court,  so  stanch  to  arbitrary 
principles  of  government,  so  hostile  to  popular  rights  and 

1  King's  Message,  March  ad,  1T6I;  1  Geo.  IIL  c.  23;  Walpolo  Mem,,  i. 
il;  Cook's  Hlat.  of  Party,  ii.  400.  In  1767  the  same  law  was  extended  to 
Irdand,  on  the  reconimeadation  of  Lord  Townahend,  the  lord-lie  ut«nant. 
Walpnie  Mem.,  iii.  109. 

s  WraxallMera.,ii.307. 
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remedial  laws,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  EUenborough  ?  The 
first  and  last  of  these  so  little  regarded  their  independence, 
ia  the  exercise  of  the  chief  criminal  judicature  of  the  realm, 
that  they  entered  the  cabinet  as  ministers  of  the  crown,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  eseculive  government  of  the 
day.  What  further  illustration  is  reeded  of  the  close  rela- 
tions of  the  judgment-seat  with  power  ?  But  no  sooner 
had  principles  of  freedom  and  responsible  government  gained 
ascendency,  than  judges  were  animated  by  independence  and 
liberality.  Henceforward  they  administered  justice  in  the 
spirit  of  Loi-d  Camden ;  and  promoted  the  amendment  of  the 
laws,  wilh  the  enlightenment  of  statesmen. 

The  deepest  stain  upon  the  policy  of  irresponsible  govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  criminal  ■  ■  , 
law.  Tlie  lives  of  men  were  sacrificed  with  a  ™ae. 
reckless  barbarity,  worthier  of  an  Eastern  despot,  Cipitii 
or  African  chief,  than  of  a  Christian  slate.  The 
common  law  was  guiltless  of  this  severity  ;  but  as  the  coun- 
try advanced  in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merciless  lo  crimi- 
nals. Life  was  held  cheap,  compared  with  property.'  To 
hang  men  was  the  ready  expedient  of  thoughtless  power. 
From  tlie  Restoration  to  the  death  of  George  III.,  —  a 
period  of  160  years,  —  no  less  than  187  capital  offences 
were  added  to  the  criminal  code.  The  legislature  was  able, 
every  year,  (o  discover  more  than  one  heinous  crime  deserv- 
ing of  death.  In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  thirty-three  Acts 
were  passed  creating  capital  offences  :  *  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  George  III.,  no  less  than  sixty-three."     In  such  a 

1  "Penal  laws,  -which  am  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  Isid  upon  tlie 
poor;  and  all  our  paltriest  possossions  are  liung  round  with  gibbets. — 
Goldtmitk's  Vicar  of  Wok^eld. 

*  Speeoh  of  .Sir  W.  Meredith,  1777;  Pari.  Hisf.,  xijt.  257. 

»  Lord  Grenville'B  Speech,  April  2d,  1813,  on  Sir  S.  Bomilly's  Shop- 
iiftuig  Billi  Hana.  Deb,  Ist  Ser,,  kjiv.  525.  Thia  excellent  speech,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  reported  in  Hansard,  but  was  printed  separately  by  the 
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multiplication  of  offences  all  principle  was  ignored  ; 
wholly  different  in  character  and  degree  were  confounded 
in  the  indiscriruinating  penalty  of  death.  Whenever  an 
offence  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  busy  senator  called 
for  new  rigor,"^  until  murder  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
no  greater  crime  tiian  picking  a  pocket,  purloining  a  ribbon 
from  a  shop,  or  pilfering  a  pewter-pot.  Such  law-makers 
were  as  ignorant  as  they  were  cruel.  Obstinately  blind  to 
the  failure  of  their  blood-slained  laws,  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  them  long  after  they  had  been  condemned  by 
philosophers,  by  jurists,  and  by  the  common  sense  and  hu- 
manity of  the  people.  Dr.  Johnson,  —  no  squeamish  moral- 
ist, —  exposed  them  j  ^  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  whom  admira- 
tion of  our  jurisprudence  was  almost  a  foible,  denounced 
them.'  Beccaria,  Montesquieu,  and  Bentham  'demonstra- 
ted that  certainty  of  punishment  was  more  effectual  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  than  severity ;  but  lawgivers  were 
still  inexorable.  Nor  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  it- 
self, were  there  wanting  humane  and  enlightened  men  to 
protest  against  the  barbarity  of  our  laws.  In  1752,  the 
Commons  passed  a  bill  to  commute  the  punishment  of  felony, 
in  certain  cases,  to  hard  labor  in  the   dockyards ;  hut  it  was 

'  Mr.  BnrkB  BarcHEtically  observed,  that  if  a  coiintrj  gentleman  could 
obtain  no  other  favor  from  the  government,  he  was  sure  to  he  accommo- 
dal«d  with  a,  new  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Paley  justified  the 
eame  Beverity  to  unequal  degrees  of  guilt,  qu  the  ground  of  '■  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  cepetition.  of  the  offence,"  —  Sforal  and  PoElical  Phihso- 
pkg,  Book  vi.  ch.  is. 

^  "  Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politicians,  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  tbat  to  pick  a  pocket  and  to  pierce 
the  heart  are  equally  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe  that  two  malefactors,  so 
different  in  guilt,  can  be  justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment."  — 
Bctmblo;  i.  114;  Works,  iii.  275.  In  this  admirable  essay,  pnblished  in 
1751,  the  restriciion  of  death  to  cases  of  murder  was  advocated. 

«  "  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government,  and  argues  a  want  of  solid 
skill,  to  apply  the  same  universal  remedy,  the  uUamaa  tuppUcium,  to  every 
esse  of  difficulty."  —  Oammenl.  iv.  16. 

*  Bentbam's  work,  "  Tb^orie  des  Peines  et  des  R^mpensea,"  appeared 
in  1311. 
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not  agreed  to  by  the  Lords.'  In  1772,  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
%ury  passed  a  bill  througii  the  Commons,  to  repeal  some  of 
the  least  defensible  of  the  criminal  statutes  ;  but  the  Lords 
refused  to  entertain  it,  as  an  innovation.-  In  1777,  Sir  "W". 
Meredith,  in  resisting  one  of  the  numeroua  bills  of  exter- 
mination, made  a  memorable  speech  which  still  stands  out 
ia  judgment  against  his  contemjioraries.  Having  touchingly 
described  the  execution  of  a  young  woman  for  shoplifting, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  her  husband's  impress- 
ment, he  proceeded :  '■  1  do  not  believe  that  a  fouler  murder 
was  ever  committed  against  law,  than  the  murder  of  this 
woman  by  law ;  "  and  again :  "  the  true  hangman  is  the 
member  of  Parliament ;  he  who  frames  the  bloody  law  is 
answerable  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  under  it."  '  But  such 
words  fell  unheeded  on  the  callous  ears  of  men  intent  on 
offering  new  victims  to  the  hangman.' 

Waniinga  more  significant  than  these  were  equally  neg- 
lected.    The  terrors  of  the  law,  far  from  prevent- 
ing   crime,  interfered  with  its  Just   punishment,  ofpimish- 
Society  revolted  against  barbarities  which  the  law 
prescribed.     Men   wronged   by   crimes,   shrank   from  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  forebore  to  prosecute ;  juries  forgot 
their  oaths  and  acquitted  prisoners  against  evidence ;  judges 
recommended  the  guilty  to  mercy.*     Not  one  in  twenty  .of 
the  sentences  was  carried  into  execution.     Hence  arose  un- 
certainty,—  one  of  the  worst  defects  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence.    Punishment  lost  at  once  its  terrors  and  its  example- 
Criminals   were  not  deterred  from  crime,  when  its  conse- 

1  Comm.  Joum.,  sstL  315;  Lttds'  Journ.,  xxvii,  661. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  icviL  448;  Comm.  Joum.,  jtsiiii.  685,  &«.;  Siieech  of  Sir 
W.  Maredlth,  1777. 

5  Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  237. 

*  Sir  William  Meredith  Mid; —  "When  a  member  of  I'ariiament  brings 
in  a  uew  hanging  Bill,  he  begins  with  mentioning  some  injury  that  may 
be  done  lo  private  property,  for  which  a  man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged; 
and  then  propoEes  the  gallows  as  the  specific  and  infalUbte  means  of  cure 
and  prevention." 

6  Blaekstone  Comm.,  iv.  15. 
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fi  yers  of  his  time.     Year  after  year,  until 

m  h,  he  sti'uggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy 

m  p  The  Commons  were  on  his  side ;  Lord 

G  L       Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  Loi'd  Holland,  and 

d  peers  supported  him ;  but  the  Lords,  iin- 

g    d  of  their  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 

H       id  much  to  stir  the  public  sentiment  in  his 

ndeed  for  the  imLndment  of  the  law  ' 

rd      am  d;—    The   discretion  of  fhe  judge  is  the  law  of 
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"  EomiUy'e  Life,  ii.  303,  315,  325,  333,  3S3;  iii.  85,  233,  331,  337;  Twisa's 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  ii.  119. 
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His  labors  were  continued,  under  equal  discouragement 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.'  In  I8I9,  he  obtained  ^^ 
a  Committee,  in  opposition  to  the  Government ;  stu:ki-i^u, 
and  in  the  following  year,  succeeded  in  passing 
three  out  of  six  measures  which  they  recommended.  This 
was  all  that  his  continued  efforts  could  accomplish.  But  his 
philosophy  and  earnest  reasoning  were  not  lost  upon  the  more 
enlightened  of  eontemporai'y  statesmen.  He  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  own  measures  carried  out;  and  to  mark  so 
great  a  change  of  opinion  "  that  he  could  almost  think  that 
he  had  lived  in  two  different  countries,  and  conversed  with 
people  who  spoke  two  different  languages."  ' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  who 
ventured  upon  a  revision  of  the   criminal  code.  gijUgj^rt 
He  brought  together,  within  the  narrow  compass  5«"''= 
of  a  few  statutes,  the  accumulated  penalties  ofia-bais, 
centuries.     He  swept  away  several  capital  pun- 
ishments that  were  practically  obsolete ;  but  left  the  effective 
severity  of  tlie  law  with  little  mitigation.     Under  his  revised 
code  upwards  of  forty  kinds  of  forgery  alone  were  punish- 
able with  death.'     But  public  sentiment  was  beginning  to 
prevail  over  the  tardy  deliberations  of  lawyers  and  states- 
men.    A  thousand  bankers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  pe- 
titioned against  the  extreme  penalty   of  death  in  cases   of 
forgery ; '  the  Commons  struck  it  out  of  the   Government 
bOl ;  hut  the  Lords  restored  il.'^ 

With  the  reform  period  commenced  a  new  era  in  criminal 
legislation.     Ministers  and  law  officers  now  vied  ns.ision 
with  philanthropists,  in  undoing  the  unhallowed  tod^,  leaS- 
work  of  many  generations.     In  1832,  Lord  Auck-  ^^'^' 
land.  Master  of  the  Mint,  secured  the  aholitioa  of  capital 

1  Hans.  Dab,,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxix.  784,  &c. 

^  Macltintaeh'e  Life,  ii.  387-396. 

«  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  66. 

*  Preaented  by  Mr.  Brongbam,  May  Sltti,  1830;  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser., 
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punishment  for  offences  connected  with  coinage ;  Mr.  At- 
torney-general Dunman  exempted  forgery  from  llie  same 
penalty,  —  ia  all  but  two  cases,  to  which  the  Lords  would 
not  aasent;  and  Mr.  Ewart  obtained  the  like  remission  for 
sheep-stealing,  and  other  similar  offences.  In  1833,  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  was  appointed,  to  revise  the  en- 
fire  code.  While  its  labors  were  yet  ia  progress,  Mr.  Ewart, 
—  ever  foremost  in  this  work  of  mercy,  —  and  Mr.  Lennard, 
carried  several  important  amendments  of  the  law.'  The 
commisMoners  recommended  numerous  other  remissions,* 
which  were  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  1837.  Even  these  remissions,  however,  fell  short 
of  public  opinion,  which  found  expression  in  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  Ewart,  for  limiting  the  punishment  of  death  to  the 
single  crime  of  murder.  This  proposal  was  then  Jost  by  a 
majority  of  one ; '  but  has  since,  by  successive  measures, 
been  accepted  by  the  iugislature  ;  —  murder  alone,  and  the 
exceptional  crime  of  treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law.*  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  was  this 
ireformation  of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  computed  that, 
from  1810  to  1845,  upwards  of  1,400  persons  had  suffered 
death  for  crimes,  which  had  since  ceased  to  be  capital.* 

While  these  amendments  were  proceeding,  other  wise 
provisions  were  introduced  into  the  criminal  law.  In  1834, 
the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging  in  chains  was  abolished. 
In  1836,  Mr.  Ewart,  after  a  contention  of  many  years,  se- 
cured to  prisoners,  on  trial  for  felony,  the  just  privilege  of 
being  heard  by  counsel,  which  the  cold  cruelty  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  had  hitherto  denied   them.'     Ia  the 


<  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100. 

»  Report  of  Capital  Punishmenta  Society,  1845. 

•  This  measure  had  first  been  proposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Geoi^e  Lamb. 
See  Sydney  Smith's  admirttble  articles  upon  this  subject,  —  Werka,  iL  SBS, 
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Bame  year,  Mr.  Aglionby  broke  down  the  rigorous  usage 
which  had  allowed  but  forty-eight  hours  to  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death,  for  repentance  or  proof  of  innocence. 
Nor  did  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  rest  here.  From  1840, 
Mr,  Ewart,  supported  by  many  followers,  pressed  upon  the 
Commons,  again  and  again,  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  This  lost  movement  failed,  indeed ;  and  the 
law  stjll  demands  life  for  life.  But  such  has  been  the  sen- 
sitive— not  to  say  morbid  —  tenderness  of  society,  that 
many  heinous  crimes  have  since  escaped  this  extreme  pen- 
alty ;  while  uncertainty  has  been  suffered  to  impair  the 
moral  influence  of  justice. 

While  lives  were  spared,  secondary  punishments  were  no 
less  tempered  by  humanity  and  Christian  feeling,  g^^^ 
In  1816,  the  degrading  and  unequal  punishment  i"""'*'""™''- 
of  the  pillory  was  confined  to  perjury  ;  and  was,  at  length, 
wholly  condemned  in  1837.^ 

In  1838,  serious  evils  were  disclosed  in  the  system  of 
transportation :  the  penal  colonies  protested  against  Tmnnior- 
its  continuance ;  and  it  was  afterwards,  in  great  '"'^■ 
measure,  abandoned.  Whatever  the  objections  to  its  priu- 
ciple,  Jiowever  grave  the  faults  of  its  administration,  —  it 
was,  at  least  in  two  particulars,  the  most  effective  secondary 
punishment  hitherto  discovered.  It  cleansed  our  society  of 
criminals;  and  afforded  them  the  best  opportunity  of  future 
employment  and  reformation.  For  such  a  punishment  no 
equivalent  could  readily  be  found.''  Imprisonment  became 
nearly  the  sole  resource  of  the  state  ;  and  how  to  punish  and 
reform  criminals,  by  prison  discipline,  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  of  the  time. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in  the  last  century,  was  a 
reproach  to  the  state  and  to  society.     They  were  PnaoDB. 

1  56  Geo.  111.  c.  138;  1  Vict.  c.  23.  In  1315  tlie  Lorde  rejected  M  Bill 
for  its  total  abolidon.  —  Komilly's  Life,  iii.  144, 166, 1S9. 

2  Keports  of  Sir  W.  Moleaworth'a  Committee,  1837,  So.  518;  1838,  No. 
669.  Benlham's  "Th^orie  des  Peine*,"  &c.;  Dr.  WbateK-'s  Letlera  to 
Earl  Grey;  Reply  of  Colond  Arthur;  Innea  on  Home  and  Colonial  Con- 
vict  Management,  1312. 
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damp,  dark,  and  noiaotne :  prisoners  were  half-starved  on 
bread  and  water,  clad  in  foul  rags,  and  suffered  to  perish  of 
want,  wretchedness,  and  jail-fever.  Their  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  brulajily  of  tyrannous  jailers  and  turn- 
keys,—  absolute  masters  of  their  fate.  Such  punishment 
was  scarcely  less  awful  than  the  gallows,  and  was  inflicted  in 
the  same  merciless  spirit.  Vengeance  and  cruelty  were  its 
only  principles :  charity  and  rel'ormatioa  formed  no  part  of 
its  scheme.  Prisons  without  separation  of  sexes,  without 
classification  of  ago  or  character,  were  schools  of  crime  and 
iniquity.  The  convicted  felon  corrupted  the  untried  and 
perhaps  innocent  prisoner  ;  and  confirmed  the  penitent  novice 
in  crime.  The  unfortunate,  who  entered  prison  capable  of 
moral  improvement,  went  forth  impure,  hardened,  and  irre- 
claimable. 

Such  were  the  prisons  which  Howard  visited ;  and  such 
the  evils  he  exposed.  However  inert  the  legislature,  it  was 
not  indifierent  to  these  disclosures  ;  and  attempts  were  im- 
mediately made  to  improve  the  regulation  and  discipline  of 
prisons.^  The  cruelty  andworst  evils  of  prison  life  were 
gradually  abated.  Philanthropists  penetrated  the  abodes  of 
guilt ;  and  prisons  came  to  be  governed  in  the  spirit  of 
Howard  and  Mi-s.  Fry.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  was  shown  that  no  enlarged  system  had  yet  been 
devised  to  unite  condign  punishment  with  reformation :  ad- 
equate classification,  judicious  employment,  and  instruction 
were  still  wanting,^  The  legislature,  at  length,  applied 
itself  to  the  systematic  improvement  of  prisons.  In  1835, 
inspectors  wei'e  appointed  to  correct  abuses,  and  insure 
uniformity  of  management,*  Science  and  humanity  labored 
together  to  devise  a  punishment,  calculated  at  once  (o  deter 

1  Two  bills  were  pa?aed.  in  1T74,  aiid  othera  at  later  periods;  and.  see 
Reports  of  Commons'  Committees  on  Jails,  1SI9,  lS22j  Sydney  Smith's 
Works,  ii.  196,  244. 

s  Five  Bepoits  of  Lords'  Committee,  1835  (Duke  of  Richmond),  on 
Jaila  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

a  S  &  G  Will.  IV.  c.  33. 
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from  crime,  and  lo  reform  criminals.  Tlie  magistracy, 
throughout  the  country,  devoted  themselves  to  this  great 
social  experiment.  Vast  model  prisons  were  erected  by  the 
Ktate :  costly  jails  by  counties,  —  liglit,  aiiy,  spacious  and 
healthful.  Physical  suffering  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
Prisoners  were  comfortably  lodged,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
carefully  tended.  But  a  strict  classification  was  enforced : 
every  system  of  confinement  —  solitary,  separate,  and 
silent  —  was  tried  :  every  variety  of  employment  devised. 
While  reformation  was  sought  in  restraints  and  discipline,  in 
industrial  training,  in  education  and  spiritual  instruction,  — 
good  conduct  was  encouraged  by  hopes  of  release  from 
confinement,  under  tjekels-of-leave,  before  the  expiratiou  of 
the  sentence.  In  some  cases  penal  servitude  was  followed 
by  transportation  ;  in  others  it  formed  the  only  punishment. 
Meanwhile,  punishment  was  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  It  was  becoming  too  mild  and  gentle  to  deter  from 
crime ;  while  hopes  of  reformation  were  too  generally  disap- 
pointed. Further  experiments  may  be  more  complete ;  but 
crime  is  an  intractable  ill,  which  has  baffled  the  wisdom  of  all 
ages.  Men  born  of  the  felon  type,  and  bred  to  crime,  will 
ever  defy  rigor  and  frustrate  mercy.  If  the  present  gen- 
eration have  erred,  its  errors  have  been  due  to  humanity 
and  Christian  hopefulness  of  good.  May  we  not  contrast 
them  proudly  with  the  wilful  errors  of  past  times,  —  neglect, 
moral  indifference,  and  cruelty  ? 

Nor  did  the  state  rest  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of 
prisons ;  but,  alive  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  Beform- 
dangers  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  classes  '-'*"**■ 
whence  they  sprung,  it  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  young  might 
be  spared  the  contamination  and  infamy  of  a  jail,  and 
trained,  if  possible,  to  virtue.'^ 

Our  ancestors,  trusting  to  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ments, for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  took    PoUcb 

1  17  &  18  Vict.  e.  86,  &c. 
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little  pains  m  the  prevention  ot  cnme  The  metropolis  was 
left  to  the  caie  of  drunken  and  decrep  f  watchmen  and 
scoundiel  th  ef  takers  — compin  ona  and  confederates  of 
thieies^  The  abu  ea  of  such  a  pohi.e  had  long  been 
nofonous  and  a  constant  theme  of  obloquj  ind  iiilicule 
They  had  frequently  been  exposed  by  Pari  araentary  Cora 
mittees  but  it  was  not  until  1829  il  it  Mr  Peel  had  the 
courage  to  propose  his  new  metropolitan  pol  ce  This  et 
fectiie  and  admirable  force  has  *ince  doie  more  tor  the 
order  and  =atetj  oi  the  metropolis  th-jn  i  hundred  execu 
tioBS  every  year  at  the  Old  Bnlej  A  simdir  force  nas 
afiei  wards  organ  zed  in  the  c  ty  of  London  and  every 
considerable  to  va  throuf,hout  the  realm  was  prompt  to 
follow  a  successful  example.  The  rural  districts,  however, 
and  smaller  boroughs,  were  still  without  protection.  Already, 
in  1836,  a  constabulary  of  rare  efficiency  had  been  organized 
in  Ireland;  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  police  in  English 
counties  and  boroughs.  A  rural  police  was  rendered  the 
more  necessary  by  the  efficient  watching  of  large  towns ; 
and  at  length,  in  1856,  the  support  of  an  adequate  constabu- 
lary force  was  required  of  every  county  and  borough. 

And  further,  criminals  have  been  brought  more  readily 
SmnmBrr  '"  justice,  by  enlargements  of  the  summary  juris- 
juriaaiotf™.  diction  of  magistrates.  A  principle  of  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  which  excludes  trial  by  jury  is  to  be 
accepted  with  caution ;  but  iis  practical  administration  has 
been  unquestionably  beneficial.  Justice  has  been  adminis- 
tered well  and  speedily  ;  while  offenders  have  been  spared  a 
long  confinement  prior  to  trial,  and  the  innocent  have  had  a 
prompt  acquittal.  The  lil:e  results  have  also  been  attained 
by  an  increase  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  institution  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  by  more  frequent  assizes. 

1  Wnixall'a  Mem,,  i.  329i  Reports  of  Comnions'  Comm.,  1813,  1816, 
J81T,  1822,  and  1823. 
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The  stem  and  unfeeling  temper  which  had  diclated  the 
penal  code,  directed  the  discipline  of  fleets  and 
armies.     Life  was  sacrificed  with  the  same  cruel  u,^^  ani 
levity;  and  llie  lash  was  made  an  instrument  of'"^* 
torture.     This  barbarous  rigor  was  also  gradually  relaxed, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

Equally  wise  and  humane  were  numerous  measures  for 
raising  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  The  poor- 
people.  And  first  in  importance  was  an  im-  *""■ 
proved  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  Since  the  reiga 
of  Elizabeth,  the  law  had  provided  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  poor  of  England.  This  wise  and  simple  provision, 
however,  had  been  so  perverted  by  ignorant  administration 
that,  in  relieving  the  poor,  the  industrial  population  of  the 
whole  country  was  being  rapidly  reduced  to  pauperism, 
while  property  was  threatened  wilh  no  distant  ruin.  The 
system  which  was  working  this  mischief  assumed  to  be 
founded  upon  benevolence ;  but  no  evil  genius  could  have 
designed  a  scheme  of  greater  malignity,  for  the  corruption  of 
the  human  race.  The  fund  intended  for  the  relief  of  want 
and  sickness,  of  age  and  impotence,  nat  reckles-ly  distributed 
to  all  who  begged  a  abire  Every  one  was  taught  to  look 
to  the  piriah,  and  not  to  his  own  honest  indu  trj,  for  sup- 
port The  idle  down  without  work,  fared  as  well  as  the 
industrious  laborer  who  toiled  from  mnin  till  night.  The 
shameless  alut,  with  hilf  a  dozen  children,  —  the  progeny  of 
manyfithers,  —  was  provided  for  •»&  liberally  as  the  deslitute 
widow  and  her  orphans  But  worse  than  this  — indepen- 
dent laborers  n  ere  tempted  and  =educed  into  the  degraded 
ranks  ol  pauperism,  bj  pijments  freely  made  in  aid  of 
wages.  Cottage  lenta  were  paid,  and  allowinces  given 
according  to  the  number  of  a  family  Hence  thrift,  self- 
denial,  and  honest  independence  were  discouraged  The 
manly  firm  laborer,  who  scorned  to  a=k  for  alm^,  found  his 
own  wages  artihcully  lowered,  w  hile  irapro*  idence  was 
cherished  and  rew'irdtd  bj  the  pin  h      He  could  larely 
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were  quadrupled ;  and  had  reached,  in  1833,  the  enormous 
amount  of  8,600,000?,  In  many  parishes  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  annual  value  of  the  land  itself. 

Such  evils  as  those  demanded  a  bold  and  thorough 
ThoMB  remedy;  and  the  recommendations  of  a  masterly 
j^i™.  commission  of  inquiry  were  accepted  by  the  first 
reformed  Parliament  in  1834,  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  poor  law.  The  principle  was  that  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  —  to  confine  relief  fo  destitution ;  and  its  object, 
to  distinguish  between  want  and  imposture.  This  test  was 
to  be  fouod  in  the  workhouse.  Hitherto  pauperism  had 
been  generally  relieved  at  home,  —  the  parish  workhouse 
being  the  refuge  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  and  others,  whom 
it  suited  better  than  out-door  relief.  Now  out-door  relief 
was  to  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  able-bodied,  whose 
wants  were  to  be  tested  by  their  willingness  to  enter  the 
workhouse.  This  experiment  had  already  been  successfully 
tried  in  a  few  well-ordered  parishes,  and  was  now  generally 
adopted.  But  instead  of  continuing  ill-regulated  parish 
workhouses,  several  parishes  were  united,  and  union  work- 
houses established,  common  to  them  all.  The  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  was  placed  under  elected  boards 
of  guardians ;    and    its    genera!    superintendence   under  a 
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central  board  of  commissioners  in  London.  A  change  so 
suddeo  in  all  the  habits  of  the  laboring  daases,  could  not  he 
introduced  without  discontents  and  misconception.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  were  afterwards  partially 
relaxed ;  but  lis  main  principles  were  carried  into  successful 
operation.  Within  three  years  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  The  plague  of  pauperism  was  stayed;  and  the 
English  peasantry  rescued  from  irretrievable  corruption. 
The  full  benefits  of  the  new  poor  law  have  not  yet  been 
realized ;  but  a  generation  of  laborers  has  already  grown 
np  in  independence  and  self-respect ;  and  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  children  in  the  workhouses  have 
elevated  a  helpless  class,  formerly  neglected  and  demoral- 

Whiie  England  had  been  threatened  with  ruin,  from  a 
reckless  encouragement  of  pauperism,  the  law  of  pnot-nws 
Scotland  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  '''*=°"™^- 
support  of  the  destitute  poor.  This  error,  scarcely  more 
defensible,  was  corrected  in  1845,  But  worst  of  Oficeiand. 
all  was  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  there  was  ab-.oluteJy  no 
legal  provision  for  the  destitute,'  The  wants  of  the  peasantry 
were  appalling:  two  milhons  and  a  half  were  subsisimg,  for 
a  part  of  every  year,  on  charily.  The  pool  m'in  shared 
his  meal  with  his  poorer  neighbor;  and  everywhere  the 
vagrant  found  a  home.  To  approach  so  vast  a  ma's  of 
destitution,  and  so  peculiar  a  condition  of  society,  was  a 
hazardous  experiment.  Could  property  bear  the  burden  of 
providing  for  such  multitudes?  Could  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  poor-law  administration  safely  deal  with  them  ? 
The  experiment  was  tried  in  1838,  —  not  without  serious 
misgivings, —  and  it  succeeded.     The  burden,  indeed,  was 

1  Estracla  of  information  collected,  1S33;  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Inquirj',  1831;  Debates  in  Lords  and  Commons,  April  ITtb  and  July  Slst, 
1S34;  Nichalls'  HiEt.  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c. 

^  3d  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Poorer  Glassts  in  Ireland,  1836, 
p.  36,  itc. 
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«ften  ruinous  lo  the  land,  and  the  workhouse  was  peculiar- 
ly repugnant  to  the  Irish  peasantry;  but  the  operation  of 
the  new  law  was  facilitated  by  the  fearful  famine  of  1846, 
and  haa  since  contributed,  with  other  causes,  (o  the  advan- 
cing prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  poor-law  legislation  of  (his 
period  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  charity :  it 
saved  England  from  pauperism,  and  the  poor  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  from  destitution. 

The  same  beneficence  has  marked  recent  legislation  for  the 
LuaatKa.  care  of  lunatics.  "Within  the  wide  range  of  hu- 
man suffering,  no  affliction  so  much  claims  pity  and  protection 
&B  insanity.  Kich  and  poor  are  stricken  alike ;  and  both  are 
equally  defenceless.  Treated  with  care  and  tenderncis,  it  is 
sad  enough ;  aggravated  by  neglect  and  cruelty,  it  is  unspeak- 
ably awful.  To  watch  over  such  affliction,  to  guard  it  from 
wrong  and  oppression,  to  mitigate  its  sufferings,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  heal  it,  —  is  tlie  sacred  office  of  the  slate.  But, 
until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  this  office  was  grievously 
neglected.  Eich  patients  were  left  in  charge  of  keepers, 
in  their  own  homes,  or  in  private  asylums,  without  control  or 
supervision ;  the  poor  were  trusted  to  the  rude  charge  of 
their  own  families,  or  received  info  the  workhouse  with  other 
paupers.  Neglect,  and  too  often  barbarity  were  the  natural 
results.  The  strong  may  not  be  safely  trusted  with  unre- 
strained power  over  the  weak.  The  well-paid  keeper,  the 
pauper  family,  the  workhouse  matron,  could  all  tyrannize 
over  helpless  beings  bereft  of  reason.  Sad  tales  were  heard 
of  cruelty  committed  within  walls,  to  which  no  watchful 
guardian  was  admitted ;  and  idiots  were  suffered  to  roam  at 
large,  the  sport  of  idle  jests  or  worse  brutality. 

A  few  charitable  asylums  had  been  founded,  by  private 
or  local  munificence,  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane;' 
but  it  was  not  until  the  present  century  that  county  and 
borough  lunatic  asylums  began  to  be  established ;  nor  until 
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after  the  operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  that  their  erection 
was  rendered  compulsory.'  At  the  same  time,  provision 
was  made  for  the  inspection  of  asylums  ;  and  securities  were 
taken  against  the  wrongful  detention  or  mismanagement  of 
lunatics.  Private  asylums  are  licensed ;  every  house  ten- 
anted hy  the  insane  is  subjected  to  visitation  ;  and  the  care 
of  all  lunatics  is  intrusted  to  commissioners.^  The  like  pro- 
vision has  also  been  m  ^de  for  the  care  of  lunatics  m  SLOfland 
and  Irelind'  Two  principle-  were  here  carried  ouf,  —  the 
guardn,nship  of  the  state,  ind  the  oblignlion  of  property 
ta  bear  the  burden  of  a  liberal  troatraent  of  the  lunatic  poor 
Both  are  no  less  generous  than  just ,  and  the  resources  of 
medical  science  and  private  charity  h3,^e  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  watchfulness  of  the  state,  m  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  in-ane 

In  other  cases,  the  slate  has  also  extended  its  generous 
protection  to  the  weak,  —  even  where  its  duty 
was  not  so  clear  To  protect  women  and  chil  facionfa 
dren  from  ex(,e-sive  or  unsuiHble  Ubor,  it  hia  ' 
ventured  to  mteifere  with  husband  ind  vnfe,  parent  and 
child  laborer  and  employei  —  with  free  laboi  and  wages, 
production  and  profits  The  first  Sir  Eobeit  Peel  had  in- 
duced the  legislature  to  interfere  lor  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  monis  of  factorj  children.*  But  to  the  earnest 
phiHnthrophy  of  Mr  badler  ind  Lord  Ashley,  is  due  their 
first  piotection  fiom  excessne  labor.  It  was  found  that  chil- 
dren neie  doomed  to  mmodente  toil  in  factories,  by  the 
cupidity  of  plienls  and  joung  persoQs  and  femaies  accus- 
tomed to  hours  of  Ubor  mjui  ous  to  health  and  character. 
The  state  stretched  forth  ita  irm  to  succor  them.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  of  tender  j  ears  in  factories  was  prohib- 
ited   the  labor  of  the  joung  of  both  sexes  under  eighteen, 


;.  73;  S9  Geo.  HI.  c.  66,  &c. 
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and  of  all  women  was  sulijected  to  regulation ;  an  inspection 
of  factories  was  instituted;  and  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  factory  children.'  The  like  parental  care 
was  extended  to  other  departments  of  labor,  —  to  raines,^ 
and  bleaching  works,*  and  even  to  the  sweeping  of  chim- 

The  state  has  further  endeavored  to  improve  the  social 
„  ,     condition  of  the  working  classes,  by  providing  for 

tbo  improve-  the  establishment  of  sEvings' hanks  and  providcnt 
working-  societies,  of  schools  of  design,  of  baths  and  wash- 
hoHses,  of  parks  and  places  of  recreation ;  hy 
encouraging  the  construction  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  hy 
the  supervision  of  common  lod^ng-houses,  —  and  hy  meas- 
ures of  sanitary  improvement ;  the  benefits  of  which,  though 
common  to  all  classes,  more  immediately  affect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  laboring  multitudes.  In  this  field,  however, 
the  stale  can  do  comparatively  little ;  it  is  from  society,  — 
from  private  benevolence  and  local  activity,  that  efiectual 
aid  must  be  sought  for  the  regeneration  of  the  poorer  classes. 
And  this  great  social  duty  has  fallen  upon  a  generation 
already  awakened  to  its  urgency. 

Among  the  measures  most  conducive  to  the  moral  and 
Popular  social  improvement  of  the  people,  has  been  the 
fducaoon.  promotion  of  popular  education.  That  our  ances- 
tors were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  extended  education, 
is  attested  by  the  grammar-schools  and  free  or  charity-schools 
in  England,  and  by  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland.  The 
state,  however,  inert  and  indifierent,  permitted  endowments 
for  the  good  of  society  to  be  wasted  and  misapplied.  From 
the  latter  end  of  last  century  much  was  done  by  private  zeal 
and  liberality  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  the  state 
elirred  not.'     It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1816, 

1  3  &  1  Will.  IT.  c.  103 ;  7  Vict.  c.  13,  &c. 

2  6  &  a  Vict  c.  99. 

»  2aStMVioLc78. 

*  4&6Will.IV.  0.  36,  &c. 

«  See  Porter's  Progress  of  llie  Sation,  690-889. 
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to  awaken  Parliament  to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  ;  and  to 
his  vigilance  was  it  due,  that  many  educational  endowments 
were  restored  to  the  nses  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Again,  in  1820,  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
education  of  the  poor.^  To  the  general  educalLon  of  the 
people,  however,  there  was  not  only  indifference,  but  repug- 
nance. The  elevation  of  the  lower  grades  of  society  was 
dreaded,  as  dangerous  to  the  stale.  Such  instruction  as  im- 
pressed them  with  the  duty  of  contentment  and  obedience 
might  be  well ;  but  education  which  should  raise  their  intel- 
ligence and  encourage  freedom  of  thought,  would  promote 
democracy,  if  not  revolution.  It  was  right  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  should  be  taught  the  church  catechism  ;  it  was 
wrong  that  they  should  learu  to  read  newspapera.*  So  long 
as  tbia  feeling  prevailed,  it  was  vim  to  hope  for  any  sys- 
tematic extension  of  'secular  education  ,  but  the  church  and 
other  religious  bodies  nere  exciting  themselves  earnestly,  in 
their  proper  sphere  of  instiULtion  In  their  schools  religious 
teaching  wia  the  pnraary  object ,  but  gi tat  advances  were 
also  made  in  the  generil  education  of  the  poor.  Meanwhile, 
the  increasing  proaperity  of  the  countij  was  rapidly  devel- 
oping the  independent  education  of  tlie  children  of  other 
classes,  who  needed  no  encouiigement  oi  assistance.  As 
societj  advanced,  it  became  more  alue  to  the  evils  of  igno- 
rance ,  and  in  ■»  reformed  Piihiment,  the  jealousy  of  popular 
education  was  speedilj  overcome 

In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  a  broad  scheme  of  national 
education  was  introduced,  in  1831,  on  Ihe  princi- obaisciea  w 
pie  of  "  a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate  re-  'r  mt£nS" 
ligious  education."'     In  Great  Britain,  hon ever,  "''"*'"™ 
there  were  obstacles  to  any  such  system  of  national  educa- 
tion.     In  the  schoob  of  the  church,  and  of  dia-enters,  re- 

1  Huns.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  ii.  49;  Harwood'a  Mem.  of  I  ord  Broiighain  131, 
16t 

S  See  Lord  Cockburn's  Life  of  Jefirey.i.HS;  Porter  s  Progress  694 
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ligious  teaching  was  the  basis  of  education.  Tlie  patrons  of 
bofh  were  jealous  of  one  another,  resentful  of  interference, 
and  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  any  combined  scheme  of  na- 
tional education.  The  church  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
educating  the  people ;  dissentera  asserted  an  equal  liile  to 
direct  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own  sects.  Both 
parties  were  equally  oppcied  to  any  scheme  of  secular  edu- 
cation, distinct  from  their  own  religious  leaching.  Hence 
the  government  was  obliged  fo  proceed  witli  the  utmost 
Psriinmen-  caution.  Its  connection  with  education  was  eom- 
S^l?"*'  menced  in  1834,  by  a  small  parliamentary  grant, 
edncaiiuu.  in  gj^  Qf  ti]g  building  of  school-houses.  The  ad- 
ministrafiou  of  this  fund  was  confided  to  the  Treasury,  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  distributed,  through  the  National  School 
Society,  representing  (he  church,  —  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  fo  who^e  schools  children  of  all 
religious  denominations  were  admitted.  This  arrangement 
was  continued  until  1839;  when  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment vested  the  management  of  the  education  funds  in  a 
Committee  of  Privy  Council.  This  change  was  effected, 
in  contemplation  of  a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  by  which 
aid  sliould  be  given  directly  to  schools  connected  with 
the  church  and  other  religious  bodies.  The  church  was 
alarmed,  lest  her  own  privileges  should  he  disturbed  ;  many 
of  the  conservative  party  were  still  adverse,  on  political 
grounds,  to  the  extension  of  education ;  and  the  government 
scheme  was  nearly  overthrown.  The  annual  grant  met  with 
strenuous  resistance;  and  was  voted  ia  the  Commons  by  a 
bare  majority  of  two.'  The  Lords,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
church  and  their  own  party,  hastened  fo  condemn  the  new 
scheme,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.^  Their  lordships,  how- 
ever, received  a  courteous  rebuke  from  the  throne ;  °  and  the 
scheme  was  vigorously  carried  out.  Despite  of  jealousies 
and  distrust,  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 

865-  S  Ibid.,  1333. 
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cil  were  speedily  extended.  Society  was  awakened  to  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people ;  local  liberality  abounded ;  the 
rivalry  of  the  church  and  dissenters  prompted  them  to  in- 
creased exertions  j  and  every  year  larger  demands  were 
made  upon  the  public  fund,  until,  in  18G0,  the  annual  grant 
amounted  to  nearly  700,000/. 

However  such  a  system  may  fall  short  of  a  complete 
scheme  of  national  education,  embracing  the  poorest  and 
most  neglected  classes,  it  has  given  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  popular  education  ;  and  hears  ample  testimony  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  state  in  promoting  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  matei'ial  interests  of  the  country ; 
its  commerce,  its  industry,  its  productive  energies,  connueroia! 
How  were  these  treated  by  a  close  and  irresponsible  '^"^"^i- 
government?  and  how  by  a  government  based  upon  public 
opinion,  and  striving  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  ?  Our  former  commercial  policy  was 
founded  on  monopolies,  and  artificial  protections  and  encourage- 
ments, —  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  The  trade  of  the  East  was  monopolized  by  the 
East  India  Company  ;  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Levant  Company ;  ^  the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  North 
America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company."  The  trade  of 
Ireland  and  the  colonies  was  shackled  for  the  sake  of 
English  producers  and  manufacturers.  Every  produce  and 
manufacture  of  England  was  protected,  by  high  duties  or 
prohibitions,  against  the  competition  of  imported  commodi- 
ties of  the  like  nature.  Many  exports  were  encouraged  by 
bounties  and  drawbacks.  Eveiy  one  sought  protection  or 
encouragement  for  himself,  —  utterly  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  The  protected  interests  were  fiivored  by 
the  state,  while  the  whole  community  suffered  from  prices 
artificially  raised  and  industry  unnaturally  disturbed.     This 

I  up  in  1898.-6  Geo  IV.  c.  33. 
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selfasb  and  illiberal  pol  cy  found  u;-]  rt  in  eironeous  doe 
trinea  of  polit  c^l  economy  but  il  founUtion  wis  n'irrow 
sell  intereat  First  one  monopoly  «as  e'Jt  iblished  and  then 
•mother,  unt)l  protected  interests  dominated  o^ee  a  Par 
iiament  in  which  the  whole  community  nere  unrepre 
(,n(ed  Lord  North  an!  Mr  Pitt,  genenlly  commanding 
obedient  majontie-i  were  unable  to  do  justice  to  thf  industiy 
of  Ireland,  m  oppusitioa  to  linglish  tradi-rs^  No  power 
short  of  rebellion  could  have  irreated  the  monstrous  corn 
bill  of  1815  wliich  landowner,  with  one  voice  demanded 
But  political  science  and  liberty  advanced  togethei  the  one 
pointing  out  the  true  inleresU  of  the  people  the  other 
insuring  their  Ju^t  consideration 

It  was  not  until  fifty  jeais  after  Adam  Smith  hal  expo=ied 
Erss  trade  what  he  termed  '  the  mean  and  malignant  expe 
dients  of  the  mercantile  system  that  this  nanow  pol  cy  was 
disturbed  Mr  Huskisaon  was  the  firat  minister  after  Mr 
Pitt  who  ventured  to  touch  piotected  interests  A  cioie 
J epi escnlation  still  governed  but  public  op  nion  had  already 
begun  to  Oieicise  a  powerful  influence  over  Parliament, 
and  he  was  able  to  remove  some  piotections  from  the  silk 
anl  woollen  trades  to  re  lore  the  nght  of  free  emigration  to 
art]  ans  and  to  break  in  upon  the  clo  e  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  hwi  These  were  the  beginnings  ot  fiee  Irale 
but  a  turther  development  of  political  liberty  was  essential  to 
the  triumph  of  that  geneious  and  fiuitful  policj  A  wider 
represcDtation  wrested  exclu  ive  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  favored  classes ,  and  monopolies  fell  one  after  another, 
in  quick  succession  The  trade  of  the  East  was  thrown 
open  to  the  free  enterpn-e  of  out  merchants  the  pi-o- 
ductions  of  the  world  were  admitted  fur  the  consumption 
and  comfort  of  our  teeming  multitudes  e\clusive  interests 
in  shipping,  in  the  colonic  in  commerce  and  manufacture^, 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  pubhc  good  But  abo^e  all,  the 
most  baneful  of  monopolies    tiid  ihe  most  poweiful  of  pro- 
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tected  inleresls,  were  overborne.  The  lords  of  the  soil,  once 
dominant  in  Parliament,  had  secured  to  themselves  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  food  of  the  people.  To  insure  high  rents, 
it  had  heen  decreed  that  multitudes  should  hunger.  Such  a 
monopoly  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  so  soon  as  public 
opinion  had  fully  accepted  the  conclusions  of  science,  it  fell 
before  enlightened  statesmen  and  a  popular  Parliament. 

The  fruits  of  free  trade  are  to  be  seen  in  the  marvellous 
development  of  British  industry.  England  will  ever  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  names  of  the  foremost  promo- 
ters of  this  new  policy,  —  of  Huskisson,  Poulett,  Thomson, 
Hume,  Viiliers,  and  Labouchere, —  of  Cobdea  and  Bright,— r 
of  Peel  and  Gladstone ;  but  let  hei;  not  forget  that  their 
fruitful  statesmanship  was  quickened  by  the  life  of  freedom. 

The  financial  policy  of  this  period  was  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  and  regarded  Mnancw 
no  less  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  P''^'"' 
people.  Industry,  while  groaning  under  protection,  had  fur- 
ther been  burdened  by  oppressive  taxes,  imposed  simply  for 
purposes  of  revenue.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  modem 
finance  to  dispense  with  duties  on  raw  materials,  on  which 
the  skill  and  labor  of  our  industrious  artisans  is  exercised. 
Free  scope  has  been  given  to  productive  industry.  The 
employment  and  comfort  of  the  people  have  been  further 
encouraged  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles  of  universal  use,  —  on  glass,  on  bricks  and 
tiles,  on  soap  and  paper,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

The  luxuries  of  the  many,  as  well  as  (heir  food,  have  also 
been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  —  nay,  nearly  all  articles  which  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  daily  life,  —  liave  been  plaeed 
within  reach  of  the  poorest.*  And  among  financlid  changes 
conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  the  re- 
markable penny  postage  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  deserves  an 
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hono  able  place  Not  tl  tand  ng  ex  ao  d  mry  reduct  fins 
of  taxi  on  tl  e  prolu  t  vp  e  erg  es  of  the  countrj  e  cour 
aged  by  o  I  be  a!  a  pel  y  1  i\e  more  tha  made  ^ood  the 
anou  t  of  the  e  rem      o  Tix  if  er  lax  has  bee       e 

moved  jet  the  re  e  ue  —  e  er  buoyant  and  ela  t  c  —  has 
been  nantanel  I  y  tl  e  ncrea  eii  produci  ene  3  of  the 
r  ma  g  lut  es  Tl  s  j  ol  y  —  tl  e  conoep  on  of  &  r 
Henry  Par  ell  —  ni  com  e  el  by  Lord  Altho  i  boUly 
extended  by  S  Robert  Pe  I  nl  con  uroma  ed  bj  Mr 
Glad  to  e 

To  nsn  e  the  tafe  t  al  of  tl  s  finan  1  exper  ment  S  r 
Robert  Peel  proposed  a  proper  y  tax,  n  1  me  of  peice  to 
fall  e-^clu  ely  on  the  1  gher  md  m  Idle  ckssp  It  a 
acce[  ted  and  marks  no  less  h  other  example  the  sol  c 
tudi"  of  Pa  1  arae  t  for  tie  litre  of  le  miny  and  the 
generous  p  r  t  of  th  e  c!a  s  s  who  la  e  most  nfiuence 
over    ta  del  I  erit  o  PI  e  succes  on  duty    mpo  ed  son  e 

years  later  affords  ano  her  exin  [  lo  of  I  e  elf-deny  og 
pr  cples  of  T  popular  Par]  ame  t  I  1  96  the  Com 
mons  —  ever  eady  to  mulct  tie  [eople  at  the  b  dd  ng  of 
the  minister,  yet  unwilling  to  bear  their  own  proper  burden  — 
refused  to  grant  Mr,  Pilt  such  a  tax  upon  their  landed  prop- 
erty. In  1853,  the  reformed  Parliament,  intent  upoa  spar- 
ing industry,  accepted  this  heavy  charge  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  only  iinaati'* factory  feature  of  modem  finance  has 
been  the  tormidable  and  continuous  increase  of 
of  eipeaii  expenditure  The  demands  upon  the  Exchequer  — 
°™'  ipart  trom  the  fixed  charge  of  the  public  debt  — 

were  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period.^ 
Much  of  this  senoua  increase  was  due  to  the  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Persian  wars,  to  the  vast  armaments  and  unset- 

1  In  1S50,  the  eE>t!miit«d  expenditure  was  eO,TS3,5B3;. ;  in  ISSO,  it 
amounted  to  73,534,000i.  The  latter  amount,  however,  eompriaed  i,7DOfiOQl. 
for  tbe  colleclion  of  tha  revenue,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  the  ac- 
conat  until  18GS.  In  ttie  former  year  the  char^  of  the  public  debt  was 
23,105,000/. ;  in  the  latt«r,  26,200.000^:  Hence  an  expenditure  of  32,6e3,683i. 
at  one  period,  is  lo  bo  compared  with  42,634,0001.  at  the  other. 
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tied  policy  of  foreign  states,  to  tlie  proved  deficiencies  of  our 
military  organization,  to  tlie  reconatruction  of  the  navy,  and 
to  the  grenter  costliness  of  all  the  equipments  of  modern 
warfare.  Much,  however,  was  caused  by  the  libei-al  and 
humane  spirit  of  modern  administration.  White  the  utmost 
efficiency  was  sought  in  fleets  and  armies,  the  comforts  and 
moral  welfare  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers  were  promoted,  at 
get       1 1    the   f  te      S     a     '     Hro-e  permanent  additions 


groBter  eivay  than  they  formerly  did,  in  the  goveMmontot  tnglanil,  i 
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Freedom  and  good  goTernment  a  genero  is  poll  y  and  the 
Gooi govern-  devotion  of  rulers  to  the  nelfire  ct  (he  people, 
Soti*M-  have  been  met  with  genenl  confidence  lojallj 
Ss"™!^  and  contentment.  The  great  ends  of  freedom 
aemocraiiy.  have  been  attaint  1  m  an  enhgbtened  ind  respon 
sihie  rule,  approved  by  the  judgment  of  (he  governed 
Tile  constitution,  having  worked  out  the  aim  ind  promoted 
the  just  interests  of  society,  !  is  gamed  upon  democracy 
while  growing  wealth  and  prosper  (j  have  heen  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  constitutional  government 

To  achieve  these  great  objects  minister'*  an!  Parliaments 
Pressure  of  li^^e  labored,  since  the  Reform  Act,  with  unceas 
ai^ib™  '"o  energy  and  toil  In  less  than  thirty  years, 
iteformAot.  tijg  legislation  of  a  centurj  was  accompli  hed 
The  inerfness  and  errors  of  past  ■igea  hid  bequeathed  a  long 
arrear  to  lawgivers.  Parliament  had  long  been  winting  in 
its  duty  of  "  devising  remedies  ■»«  fast  as  time  hreedeth  mis 
chief."  ^  There  were  old  abuses  to  correct,  new  principles 
to  establish,  powerful  interests  ind  confirmed  prejudices  to 
overcome, 'the  ignorance,  neglect,  and  mistaken  polny  of  cen 
turiea  to  review.  Every  department  of  legislation  —  civil 
itical,  legal,  commercial  and  finincial  — demanded 
And  this  prodigious  work  when  shaped  and  fash 
ioned  in  council,  had  to  pa=s  thiough  the  bery  ordeal  of  a 
popular  assembly  ;  to  encounter  opposition  and  unrestrained 
freedom  of  debate,  the  conflict  of  parties  popular  agitation, 
the  turmoil  of  elections,  and  lastly  the  delays  and  relutlance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  stiil  cherished  the  spirit  and 
sympathies  of  the  past.  And  further,  this  work  had  to  be 
slowly  wrought  out  in  a  Parliament  of  wide  remedial  juris 
diction,  —  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  n-ition  Oui>  is  not  a 
council  of  sages  for  framing  hni,  and  phnning  amendments 
of  the  constitution;  hut  a  free  and  vigorous  Parliament 

domestic  matters,  and  as  regards    la  daily  atfan    !>  gland  i»  assuredly 
governed  much  more  equitably  and  w  eelv     —  Lfe  of  '^  t  R  Peel  p  373 
J  Lord  Bacon.     Pacification  of  tbe  (.h  r  h 
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which  walches  over  the  destinies  of  an  empire.  It  arraigns 
ministers  ;  directs  their  policy,  and  controls  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  it  listens  to  every  grievance  ;  and  inquires, 
complains,  and  censures.  Such  are  its  obligations  to  free- 
dom ;  and  such  its  paramount  trust  and  duty.  Its  first  care 
is  that  the  state  he  well  governed  ;  its  second  that  the  laws 
be  amended.  These  functions  of  a  Grand  Inquest  received 
a  strong  impulse  from  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  were 
exercised  with  a  vigor  characteristic  of  a  more  popular 
representation.  Again,  there  was  the  necessary  business  of 
every  session,  —  provision  for  the  public  service,  the  scrutiny 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  multifarious  topics  of  inci' 
dental  discussion,  ever  arising  in  a  free  Parliament.  Tet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  legislation  marched  on 
ward.  The  strain  and  pressure  were  great,  but  they  were 
borne  J  ^  and  the  results  may  be  recounted  with  pride.  Not 
only  was  a  great  arrear  overtaken  ;  but  the  labors  of  another 
generation  were,  in  some  measure,  anticipated.  An  exhaust- 
ing harvest  was  gathered ;  but  there  is  yet  ample  work  for 
the  gleaners,  and  a  soil  that  claims  incessant  cultivation.  "A 
free  government,"  says  Machiavel,  "  in  order  to  maintain 
itself  free,  hath  need,  every  day,  of  some  new  provisions  in 
favor  of  liberty."  Parliament  must  be  watchful  and  earnest, 
lest  its  labors  be  undone.  Nor  will  its  popular  constitution 
again  suffer  it  to  cherish  the  perverted  optimism  of  the  last 
century,  which  discovered  perfection  in  everything  as  it  was, 
and  danger  in  every  innovation. 

Even  the  foreign  relations  of  England  were  affected  by 
her   domestic  liberty.     When   kings   and  nobles  Forapi 
governed,    their  sympathies  were  with  crowned  f^^J^b, 
heads ;  when  the  people  were  admitted  to  a  share  f«*ii™i- 
in  the  government,  England  favored  constitutional  freedom 
in  other  states,  and  became  the  idol  of  every  nation  which 
cherished  the  same  aspirations  as  herself. 

1  The  extent  of  these  labors  19  shown  in  the  reports  of  Committees  on 
Public  Business  in  1848, 1865,  and  1361 ;  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  author,  on 
that  subject,  18i'J ;  nnil  la  the  Edinburgli  RuvioK-,  Jan.  1B&4,  art.  vii. 
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This  history  is  now  completed.  However  uaworthy  of 
CsMiusion.  its  great  theme,  it  may  yet  serve  to  illustrate  a 
remarkable  period  of  progress  and  renovation  in  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England.  Tracing  the  later  development  of  the 
constitution,  it  concerns  our  own  time  and  present  franchises. 
It  shows  how  the  encroachments  of  power  were  repelled,  and 
popular  rights  acquired,  without  revolution;  how  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  won,  and  democracy  reconciled  with  time- 
honored  institutions.  It  teaches  how  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, inspiring  the  national  councils  with  wisdom,  promoted 
the  good  government  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  society.  Such  political  examples  as  these  claim 
the  study  of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  the  reflection  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  gratulations  of  every  free  people. 
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of  relief,  it. 


riages,  and  burials,  362,  363,  302- 
306;  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  66,  367;  dissenters  ad- 


ib. ;  finn!  repeal  of  penal 
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the  ehnrch-rsCe  question,  ii. ;  prog- 
res9  of  disseuf,  411,  418;  uumbera 
of  diSerent  sects,  &c.,  419-,  in  Scot- 
land, 444,  «.;  in  Irelaod,  454i  rels- 
lions  of  the  Church  and  dis^nt, 
420  ;  and  of  dicssnt  to  political 
liberty,  422. 

DonDughmore,  Lord,  hia  motions  for 
Catholic  relief,  316,  851),  352. 

Douglag,  Neil,  trial  of,  ii)i  sedition, 
191. 

Sownie,  D.,  trial  of,  for  bigh  treason. 


nent  of  the  crimiMl  code, 


154. 
Drakard,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel  179. 
Dundas,  Mr.  leader  of  the  Toriag 

Scotland,  59. 
Dundas,  Mr.  K.,  bis  inflnence  in  Sci 

Und,  56. 
Dungannon,  convention  of  voluntee 

at,  191. 
Dyer,  cudgelled  by  Lord  Mohun.  i 

a  libel,  lOT, 

£aiil  Marshal's  Office  Act,  the,  36*.     I 

East  India,  the  Company,  allowed  a 
dravfback  on  tea  shipped  to  Anier-  I 
ica,521;  first  parliamentary  recog- 
nition and  regulation  of,  B41 ;  tir. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  542;  Mr.  Pitfs, 
644;  the  Bill  of  1853,  645;  India 
transferred  to  the  crown,  St. ;  subse- 
qneut  adminislration,  i& 

Eattin^D.  I.,  trial  of,  fur  sedition.  151. 

Ecctesiasttcal  Commission,  the,  414, 

EGcleBiastieal  Titles  Bill,  the,  42S. 

Edin  burgh  Beview,  fhemfluBnceof,BT. 

Education,  proposals  for  a  national 

S^tem  in  England,  663 ;  in  Ireland, 
5,  569;  address  of  Che  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject,  670;  the  sys- 
tem continued,  lb. 

Edwards,  the  government  spy,  278. 

Eldon,  Lord,  rcHred  from  office  on 
promotion  of  Canning,  63 ;  opposes 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acta,  66,  369 ;  and  Catholic 
relief,  378;  asfflsted  poor  suilois  to 
put  in  answers,  366;  favors  au- 
thority, 663;  resists  amendment  of 
the  penal  code,  666. 

Elective  franchise,Ireland,  the  regula- 
tion of,  368,  379,  503;  admisaon  of 
Catholics  to,  376, 508. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  church  policy. 


Erskine,  Lord,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Whig  partv,  40;  supports  the 
rights  of  juries-in  libel  caaes^  118; 
case  of  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  li. ;  of 
Stockdale,  119;  promotes  the  Libel 
AM,  120, 132;  defends  Paine,  135; 
and  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke,  158. 

Erskine,  E,,  seceded  lh>m  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  432. 

Erskine,  Mr,  H.,  tbe  leader  of  the 
Whigs  in  Scotland,  SO. 

Ewart,  Mr.,  bis  ctRirts  to  reform  the 
criminal  code,  6SS. 

Excise  Bill,  its  withdrawal  in  defer- 
ence to  popular  clamor,  124. 

Ex-offieio  informations,  filed  by  gov- 
ernment for  libels.  111,  179,  212: 
bills  to  restrain,  113, 116. 


Factories,  labor  of  children,  &c.. 
regulated  in,  667. 

Financial  policy,  the  present  system 
of,  573;  Origbated  by  Sir  IL  Par- 
nell,  674. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  V.,  defeated  in  the 
crare  election,  371. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  dismissed  from  his 
lord-Lieutenancy  Ibr  beading  apnb- 
lic  meeting,  195  ;  his  conduct  as 
I.ord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  333, 
499;  bia  motion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, 350. 

Five  Mile  Ac^  the,  303. 

Flogging,  articles  on  military  flog- 
ging punished  as  libels,  178  ;  in 
army  and  navy  abated,  663. 

Flood,  Mr.,  his  efforts  tbr  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  492;  for  reform, 
495. 

Foreigners.     Sei  Aliens. 

Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  opposes  tbe  repress- 
ive policy  of  1792,  44, 141;  and  of 
1794-^,  31,  167-172,  254;  bia  ad- 
vice to  the  Whigs  to  take  office  re- 
jected, 33;  refuses  office  under  Lord 
Sheibume,  88;  in  office  with  Lord 
North,  34 ;  his  policy  contraated 
with  Mr,  Pitt's,  ii.,n.,  36;  sympa- 
thizes with  the  French  Revolution, 
42;  attempted  coalitions  with  Pitt, 
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tite  «ith  lA>rd  Sidmoutb,  54,  341; 

effect  of  hie  death  on  pnrties,  6S;  German  Legion,  the,  Cobbett's  libd 

hia  remark  on  the  rights  of  juries  in  on,  173. 

libel  caaee,  116;  hia^ibei  bilta,  120;  Gerraid,  J.,  tried  for  sedilioD,  150. 

takes  tlie  chair  nt  a  reform  meeUng,  Gibson,  Mr.  Milner,  heads  movement 

1TT9,  13T;  advocates  Che  relief  of  against  (uses  on  knowledge,  S15; 

Catholics,  318,  339;and  of  Dissent-  hia    proposal    to    establish   county 

ers  and  Unitarians,  325,  S29  ;  bia  financial  boarda,  477. 

India  bill,  U2.  Gillray,  his  caiicaturea,  134. 

Fox  Maale,  Mr.,  presents  petition  of  Gladstone,  Mr.,  separates  fkrni  Lord 

the  General  Aaaenibly,  440.  Palinerston'erniniBtry,  S7;hisfinan- 

Pree  Church  of  Scotland,  the,  443.  cial  policy,  678. 

Freedom  of  Opinion.     iS«e  Opinion,  Goderich,Lord,hiBBdniiniatration,65. 

Freedom  of.  Goldsmith's  B^t  Association,  (he,  145, 

Vne  trade,  the  policy  of,  adopted,  80,  150. 

241,  572;  eSecCof,  on  eoionlal  poli-  Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  a  constitution 

cy,  680.  granted  to,  537. 

French  Revolution,  etlfect  of,  on  par-  Gordon,  Lord  G.,  heada  the  Protes- 

"-    '" ■'nglish        ■  *■-- 


a,  43;  srmpathy  with,  of  English       tan  t  Association,  129,321;  present) 

;  ,!..    ,.j.  ,oo.  ., their  petition,  .'■*"■ ■•—•   - 

Newgate,  183. 


smocrats,  134, 136, 13Si  alarm  es 
ted  by,  138, 


Frienda  oV  the  People,  the  Society  of,  Gower,  Lord  F.  L.,  his  resolution  for 

leading  Whig  members  of,  43,'  dis-  the  state  endowment  of  Irish  priests, 

countenaocea  democracy,  188.  368. 

Frost,  J.,  tried  for  gedition,  142.  Graliam,  Sir  J.,  separates  IVom  I^rd 
Palmerston's  ministry,  87 :  caee  of 

Geherai,  Assembly,  the  (Church  of  opening  letters  by,  381 ;  hia  answer 

Scotland),  petitions  for  relief  ftom  to  the  claim,  &c.,  of  (he  Church  of 

the  Test  Act,  828;  paaaes  the  Veto  Scotland,  439. 

Act,  433 ;  rejects  Lord  Aberdeen's  Grant,  Mr.  S.,  hts  moUoas  fbr  Jewish 

comprumise,    436;    addresses    Her  rehef,  333,  3SS. 

Majesty,  439;  admits  the  jaosrf  en-  Grattan,  Mr.,  advocates  Catholic  re- 

a-a  ministers,  440;  petitions  Par-  lief,  340,346,  350-354;  the  indepen- 

liament,  ib;  the  secession,  441;  the  dence  of  Ireland,  490,  492,  505;  hia 

Veto  Act  rescinded,  442.  death,  357. 

General  warrants,  issued  in  the  case  Grenville,  Lord,  the  tactics  of  his  par- 

of  the  "North  Briton,"  246;  against  tv,  53,  61 ;  in___offiee,  63,  341;  ii  ■ 

Mr,  Entick,  249;  actions  broughtin  '      ■"            !■      - 
consequence,  347;    condemned    in 

Parliament,  352.  --,--, 

George  Hi.,  bis  narty  tactics  on  ac-  vice  Bill,  843;  fell  of  his  ministry, 

cession,  35;  influence  of  liislWends,  "" 

37;  overcomes  the   Coalition,   36;  I 
intlnenced  by  Lord  Thnrlow,  40; 

his  repugnance  to  the  Whigs,  41,        

66;  to  fos,  53;  directs  the  suppres-  Grey,  Earl, the  separation  irfhia  party 

aion  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  133;  his  from  the  Radicals,  58,  71;  carries 

speech  and  meaaage  reapecting  ae-  parliamentary  Refonn,69;  his min- 

(CtiouB    practices,  1793  and  1 784,  istry,  70-75;  his  Army  and  Navy 

141, 152 ;  attacked  by  the  mob,  164 ;  Sen-ice  Bill,  343 ;  advocates  Catho- 

oppoaea  Catholic  relief,  335,   336;  lie  claims,  346 ;  and  relief  from  dec- 

and  the  Armv  and  Navy  Service  laralion  against  transubstantiation, 

Bill,  844;  his  message  to  Parlia-  357. 
meat  teaching  affairs  in  Ireland, 

492;  seeks  to  Ux  the  American  col-  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Acts,  the, 

oniea,  515,  516.  of  1794, 153, 161,  253;  of  1817, 185, 
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SST;  c3seB  of,  betweon  Ihe  Beiolu- 
«on»naiT»4,  263;  the  Acts  of  In- 
demnity, 253-259; in  Ireland, 

Hali&x,  Ear!  of;  issue  of  general  war- 
rants by,  246,249:  acUon  brougbt 
against  him  by  Wilkes,  249. 

Hardwiuke,  Lord,  diangea  caused  by 
tiis  Matriaee  Act,  362. 

Hardy,  J.,  tried  ibr  treason,  156. 

HawKesbury,  Lord,  IiIb  refusal  of  Na- 
poleon's demands  against  the  press 

Hewley,  Lady,  the  ease  of  her  cbari- 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.,  his  Vestry  Act,  4S1, 

Uoehlon,  Sir  U.,  his  Dissenters'  Kelief 
Klla,31T. 

Hone,  W.,  trials  of,  fbr  libel,  189. 

Horsley,  liishop,  hia  opinion  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  166;  amends 
the  Protesljng  Catholic  Dissenters' 
Bill,  337. 

Howick,  Lord.    See  Grev,  Earl. 

Hndson,  Dr.,  ti^ed  for  ae^jtioa,  143. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the,  expired, 
B71. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  Orange 
lodges  in  the  army,  280;  his  scheme 
for  Yolnntary  enlistment,  263 ;  his 
proposed  reform  of  county  adminia- 

of  oHicial  salaries,  B48. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  tried  tbr  libel,  179. 
Hunt,  Mr.    headed    the   Manchester 

meeting,  IDS;   tried  Ibr   sedition. 


2m.- 

Huskissi 


geroDS  SI 


.    .  of,  1823-25,  366;  and 

1S23,  3T1 ;  bitrial-grounds  in, 
open  to  all  per^uaaioos,  397;  (he 
tithe  question,  446,  461-454;  na- 
tional education,  455,  569;  May- 
noolh  and  Queen's  Colleges,  466; 
Government  of  Ireland  prior  to  the 
Union,  479 ;  the  Parliament,  ib.  ■.  (he 
executive,  481 ;  power  monopolized 
by  churchmen,  482 ;  BDpremacy 
of  English  Government,  483 ;  com- 
mercial restrictions,  483,  484;  par- 
tially removed,  4BS,  491) ;  residence 
of  lord-lieotenant  entbreed,  481, 
486 ;  conflicts  bttvreen  the  Commons 
and  the  Executive,  ii.;  state  of  Ire- 
land, I77G,  487;  the  volunteers, 
489:  tbev  agitate  for  independence 
qentary  reform,  400-491^, 


admission  of  Catholica  to  _.._  — 
tire  fhmchiae,  330,  4BT;  the  United 
Irishmen,  ITS,  498;  feuda  betifnen 
Protestants  and  GiUiolicB,  499 ;  the 
rebeihon  of  1798,  BOO;  Union  with 
England  concerted,  BOS ;  opposi- 
tion bought  off,  BD3  I  the  Union 
effected,  606;  its  resnlts  >"i.;  effect 
of  Catholic  relief  and  reform  in  the 
representation,  879,608;  present  po- 
sitiou  of  Ireland,  ib.;  and  of  its 
Catholic  inhabitants,  609 ;  the  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  on  the  English 
bench,  i6.,  n.;  corporate  re- 
form, 472 ;  new  poor-law  introduced 


mercial  policy. 


luPBESSMENT  for  the  army,  260;  for 

thenavy,a61. 
Imprisonment,  fi>r  debts  to  the  Crown, 

264;    contempt  of  court,  265;   on 

mesne  process,  267;  for  debt,  268. 

Bte  also  Prisons- 
Indemnity  Acts,  the,  on  expiration  of 

flie  Habeas  Corpus  SuBpension  Acta, 

256,  257;  Annual,  the    tirst 

passed    308.  - 
Independents, 

Iheir  tolera 

419,  420,  n. 


Jamaica,  colonial 

pressed,  581. 

ames  IL  expelled  by  union  of  church 
and  dissenters,  306;  hb  proposal  to 
tax  colony  of  Massachusetts,  514. 

ewa,  the  Naturalization  Act  of,  1754, 
repealed,  126 ;  tolerated  by  Crom- 
well, 302 ;  excepted  fhim  Lord 
Hardwicke's    Marriage    Act,   362; 


the,  ll 


Mr.  G™ 


J;Jews 


Irelajid,  the  Reformatioi: 


admitted  to  corporatic 
turns  of  Baron  Kothschild  and  Mr. 
Salomons,  387,  388;  attempt  to  ad- 
mit Jews  under  declaration,  389; 
the  Belief  Aels,  390 ;  number  of, 
returned,  391. 

188,  189;  number  of  Itislimea  on 
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the  English  bench,  509,  «. ;  spirit  practissd  bv,  on  dissenters,  315;  ad- 

and  temper  of  the  jndgeB,  553;  their  dreea  of  the  CommoD  Council  on  the 

tenure  of  offiira  assured,  t6.  Manchester  massacre,  195 ;  schemes 

Junius,  the  letter  of,  to  the  king,  113.  for  its  refonn,  1C9. 

Juries,  rights  of,  in  lii>el  cases,  114-  London  Cotiesponding  Soiaety,  the, 

122.  137,  138!  rejjorted  on  by  a  secrat 

committee,  163;  trial  of  memlwra  of, 

Kennington     CtoMMON,      Chartist  (or high  treason,  158 ;  inflames  pulilic 

maeting  at,  23T.  discontent,  162;  calls  a  meeting  at 

Keraal  Moor,  Chartist  meeting  at,  235 ;  Copenhagen  House,  1S3 ;  address  on 

election  of  popolar  representative  a1,  an  altecfc    on  Geo.    III.,   170;    in- 


lieTi 


creased  actfviCy  of,  173 ;  ( 
Friends,  the,"   a  section  of        by  Act,  173. 


.,, ,._.h  the  Whigs,  Lord-lientenant  of  Ireland,  I 

u/.;  estranged  fh>m  them,  53.  dence  of,  enforced,  485. 

Kniebt's  (anecrol  case.  373.  Lords,  House  of,   the  Cafholio  peers 

"^                 *'              '  take  their  seats,  380. 

Lansdowne,  Marquess,  his  motions  Lords,  Honse  of  (belaud),  composi- 

respectine  the  marriages  of  Catho-  tion  of,  479. 

lies  and  Disaanters,  363;  for  relief  of  Loughborough,  Lord,  joins  the  TorieSj 

English  Catholit^,  ib.  45 ;  prompts  the  repressive  policy  of 

Law,  the  improvement  in  the  spirit  the  government,  140. 

anld  admiiinstration  of,  660 ;  legal  Luddites,  the,  ontrages  of,  182. 

sfaiecures  aboUshed,  551.  LunalJca,  a  state  provision  for,  566. 

Legi^atorial  attonievs,  election  of,  at  Lyndhurst,  Lord,  brought  in  the  IHs- 

pnblio  meetings,  190,  191 ;  practice  santers'  Chapels  Bill,  101. 

of,  imitated  by  the  Chartists,  235. 

Letters,  opened  at  the  Fost-offlce  by  Mackintosh,  Sir  J-,  his  defence  of 

government,  279;  (he  former  prac-  Peltier,  177;  his  efforla  to  reform 

tice,  280,  and  «. ;  case  of  in  1844,  the  criminal  code,  557. 

281.  M'Laren  and  Baird,  trial  of,  forscdi- 

Libel,  the  Act,  130-132;  Lord  Sid-  lion,  190, 

mouth's  circular  to  the  lord-lieuten-  Magistrates,  military  interference  in 

aiils  respecting  seditious  libels,  136 ;  absence  of,  132 ;  the  summary  juris- 

oonduct  of  judges  in  libel  cases,  188,  diction  of,  662. 

ISV.     See  also  Sedition,  &c.  Manchester,  pablic  meeting  at,  192; 

Liberal  Party,  the.    See  Party.  the  massacre,  193;  debates  thereon 

Liberty  of  opinion.    See  Opinion,  Lib-  in  Parliament,  194-196. 

erty  of.  Mansfield,  Lord,  his  decisions  touch- 
Liberty  of  the  subject.    See  Subject,  ing  the  rights  of  juries  ui  libel  cases. 

Liberty  of.  114, 118;  produced  the  judgment  in 

Licensing  Act,  the,  105 ;  not  renewed,  Woodfell's  case  to  the  House  of 

106.  Lords,  116;  his  honse  burnt  by  the 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  his  administration,  Protestant  rioters,  132;  his  opinion 

68,62;  disunion  of  the  Tories  on  his  on  mihtary  interfference  in  absence 

death,  63;   his   ministry  and  the  of  a  magistrate,  i*-;  his  decision  in 

Catholic  quesOon,  353.  Iha  negro  rase,  273;  and  recogniz- 

Loeal  government,  the  baas  of  consti-  ing  toleration,  315 ;  his  tolerant  ac- 

tutional freedom, 460;  vestries, open  qnittal  of  a  priest,  319;  a  cabinet 

and  select,  461;  Tesliy  Acts,  i6.,  minister,  553, 

462;  municipal  corporations  before  Manufacturing  districts,  slata  of  the, 

and    ailer    reform     '""  '-"-    '— '  '"'    "" 


boardSj  477;  courts  of  qua 


Marriages,  laws  affecting  (he,  of  IKs- 

if  War-        senters  and  Catholics,  362-364,  392- 

396;   effect   of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
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MasEScliusetts,  proposal  of  James  II.  Navy,  impressment  for,  SSI ;  flogging 

to  tax,  514;  constitution  of,  super-  in,  abated,  5E3. 

seded,  522.  Negroes  fraed  hy  landing  in  England, 

Mavnootli  College,  founded,  458;  212;  in  Scotland,  27a j  the  slave- 
reel's  endowment  of,  157 ;  popular  trade  and  slaveiy  abollsbed,  133, 
opiKMiCion  to,  &  232,  275. 

Mazzini,  J.,  bisletters  opened  bj'gov-  New  Brunswick,  tbe  constitution  of, 

emmeut,  231.  52G. 

Meetings.     See  Public  Meetings.  Newfoundland,  the    oonstitntion    of, 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  his  ministries,  526. 

78,  77  j    receives  a  deputation  of  Newport,  the  Chartist  attack  on,  236. 

workingmen,    220^     reception    of  New     South    Wales,     a    legislatore 

delegates  from  trades'  unions,  233 ;  granted  to,  627 ;  transportation  to, 

tramed  tbeTitheCommutatiou  Act,  aboltsbed,  ib.;  democratic  constitu- 

417 ;  and  the  first  Irish  Corporations'  tion  of,  535. 

Bill,  473.  New^iapere,  the  first,  104,  106, 107; 

Melville,  Lord,  Impeachment  of,  a  blow  stamp    and    advertisement    duties 

to  the  Scotch  Tories,  58.  first  imposed,  108;  increased,  172; 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  his  speech'  against  removed,  214,  215;  improvement  in 


capital  pnnishmenls,  655. 

a  combination  of  the  working  and       sion,  1T4, 108. 


classes,  the,  strenMh  given  to       meat  of  "  the  Tim 
■■     ion  of  61.  69,  302; 


Whigs  by  adhesion  of61.69,  302;        japers,  123,  n.;  measures  of  repres- 


middle  classes  necessary  to  success-  New  Zealand,  constitution  granted  Co, 

ful  agitation,  316,  236.  537. 

Uiddlesex,  electors  of,  cause  of,  sup-  Nonconformists.    See  Dissenleri 

ported"        ■ '■           ■  —    ~ ..    ^  . 

Biil,l 

Militia,  the.  Catholics  in 

115.  "North    Briton,"    the,     proceedings 

Mines,  labor  of  chDdren,  &c.  regulated  against.  111,  112. 246. 

in,  587.  North,  Lord,  in  office,  28,  33;  driven 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  increasing  in-  from  office,  33;  the  Coalition,  34; 

fluence  of  public  opinion  over,  28,  his  measure  Co  coneiiiate  the  Ameri- 

01, 123,  201;  the  principles  of  coali-  can  colonies,  523. 

tion  between,  38,36;  responsibiiilj  Nottingham   Castle,  burnt  by  moh, 

of  ministers  to  tbeir  supporters,  GU,  219. 

33 ;  the  premiership  rarely  held  by  Nova  Scotia,  responsible  government 

the  head  of  a  great  family,  95;  re-  in,  533. 

vision  of  sakries  of  548  Nugent    Lord    his  bill   for   Catholic 

Mohu     Lord   cudgelled  Dyer  for  a  relff    3       obtained  relaxation  to 

Ibel  107  Irish  commerce,  483. 
Morav  ans      See  Quakers 

Mur,  T     tnal  of   at  td  nbnr^h  for  OcclbioiAL  CobfObmity  Act,  the. 

Pari  ament  150  0  t^o  nell   Mr ,  leads  tbe  Irish  pai^, 

Mun    pal  Corporation;      See  C  rpo  73    heads  the  Catholic  Association, 

ratons  204  agitates  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 

Mut  nj  A  t  (Ireland)  made  perma  2  3   trials  of  224,  227 ;  released  on 

nen    4J0    repealed  493  wrt    of  error,  223;    returned  for 

Clare  371    his  reelection  required, 

Xapolkon   F  rst  Consul  of  France  380   h  a  n  oOons  on  Irish  tithes  and 

dema  ds    tl  e    euppre  a  on    ot    the  Chur  h  448-153. 

pre     176  the  d  m  saa!  o  refugees  0  Connor   F    presents  the  Chartist 

Naturalization  Act,  passing  of,  288.  Oclenaial  Act,  the,  (Ireland,]  485. 
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Official  salaries,  revieioa  of,  since  the 

Reform  Aut,  648. 
Oliver,  the  government  spy,  276. 
Opinion,  lilierty  of,  the  last  liberty  (o 

Tie  acquired,  102;  the  press,  from 

James  I.  till  the  accession  of  Geo. 

Ill,,  101;  the  "  North  Briton  "  proa- 


.....  ,    137; 

democraljc  associatioas,  134 ;  repres- 
tave  measuiee,  ITSa-eg,  139;  Napo- 
leon and  the  English  press,  176;  (ha 
preasj  beftire  tJia  Eegencv,  179;  re- 
prossivo  measures  under  the  Eegen- 
oy,  182;  the  contest  between  au- 
Mority  and  public  opinion  reviewed, 
200;  the  CalhoUc  Asaociation,  204 ; 
the  press  under  Geo.  IV.,  210;  iU 
fteedom  established,  213 ;  the  Reform 
agitation,  216;  for  repeal  of  the 
Union,  223;  Orange  lodges,  — 
trades'  unions,  23"    "--  '^'--- 

%U.     Iht.     Inti.Cn 


;  the  Cli 
234;  (he  Auti-Corn  Law  League, 
239;  political  agitation  reviewed, 
242,  See  Presa;  Political  Aseocia- 
tiona ;  Public  Meetings. 

Orange  societies,  suppressed  bv  Act, 
206;  revived,  203;  organization  of, 
S29,  499;  in  the  army,  230;  dis- 
solved, 231;  pecnliar  ivorking  of 
Orange  societies,  H. 

Oraini  conspiracy,  (he,  plotted  in  Eng- 
land, 289. 

OiforJ  Univ. 
on  Catholi 
of  diaaenters  to  degrees  at,  400. 


e  of  feeling  at. 


Paine,  T.,  tried  for  sediti 


writings, 
T.  P.,  trial  of,  for 


Falmeraton,  Viscount,  adhered  to  Mr. 
Canning,  64;  In  the  Duke  of  Weli- 
ington's  ministry,  6S;  in  office,  SS; 
secession  of  the  Peeiites,  37;  his 
overthrow  in  1857  and  1868, 88, 2B0; 
his  second  ministry,  90. 

Papal  aggression,  1850,  thoj  422 ; 

Court,  diplomatic   relations  with, 

Paper-duty,  (he,  atrolished,  215. 

Parish,  the,  local  affairs  of,  admiuis- 
tered  by  vestries,  461. 

Parliament,  secessions  of  the  Whigs 
from,  30,  SI,  163;  repression  of  tSa 
press  by  Parliament,  107 ;  attempted 


intimidaf  ion  of,  by  the  silk-waaverg, 
125 ;  by  the  Protestant  Associations, 
129;  relations  of  the  Church  and 
Parliament,  421 ;  supremacy  of,  over 
the  Irish  Parliament,  433 ;  Parlia- 
ment since  the  Beform  Act,  576; 
vast  amount  of  pnblic  bnsiness,  ii. 
Parliament  (Ireland),  state  of  before 
theUnion,  479;  exclusion  of  Catho- 
lics, a.  482;  Bspired  only  on  demise 
of  the  crown.  481;  Poyning-a  Act, 
482;  supremacy  of  the  fiiglish 
Parliament,  438;  agitation  for  in- 
dependence, 490,  402;  suhmits  to 
the  permanent  Mutiny  Bill,  490 ;  in- 
dependence granted,  493;  corrupt 
influencB  of  the  government  iS; 
motions  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 

Parneli,  Sir  H.,  the  originator  of  the 
present  flnancial  policy,  B74. 

Party,  influence  of,  in  party  govern- 
ment, 17;  origin  of  partiea.  13;  par- 
ties under  the  Stuarts,  and  attar  the 
BevoluUon,  19,  20;  Whiga  and  Ti>- 
ries,20;  their  distinctive  principles, 
22,  28,  90;  parties  on  the  acceasion 
of  George  III.,  24,  27;  the  Ameri- 
■  of  party      '    "  ' 


to  the  Whiga, 
of  a  democratic  party,  i*. ;  crisis  oa 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  33;  the 
CoaUtion,  34-36 ;  ruin  of  the  Whigs, 
37;  principles  of  coalition,  33;  the 
Tories  under  Mr.  Pitt,  38,  47;  the 
Whigs  and  the  Prince  of  Walea,  40, 
54,53;  cfFect  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
lon  upon  patties,  42,  45;  poaitii 
f  the  W^'""  ^^  *'*  Ju.  tha  1^ 
es  in  Sc 
the  Torie  ,  ,  ^ 
tirement  from  office, ».;  the  Whigs 
in  office,  180S,  53-55,  341;  coalssca 
with  Lord  Sidmouth's  party,  63; 
the  Tories  reinstated,  55;  position 
of  the  Whigs,  66;  the  strength  they 
derived  tVom  the  adhesion  of  the 
middle  classes,  57,  21^;  the  Tories 
under  Lord  Liverpool,  E 


der  Canning,  63;  i 


uence  of  na- 

.     ,  ...  d  of  proceedings 

against  Queen  Caroline,  upon  par- 
ties, GO,  61;  increase  of  liberal  feel- 
ing, 81 J  effect  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion upon  parties,  63,  66,  344,  353, 
37S ;  party  divisions  after  Mr.  Can- 
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ning-e  death,  63 ;  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington^a  miDistry^  s&. ;  Eeceaaion  of 
liberal  Tnembers  from  his  cabinet, 
6B;  the  WhigB  restored  to  office, 
63;  supported  by  the  democratic 
party,  69  j  Whig  sscendencv  alter 
the  Kefijrra  Acts,  70;  state  of  parties, 
ib-i  the  BJtdiciils,  71;  the  Irish  psr- 
ty,  73 1  the  Tories  become  "  Con- 
eervatives,"  75;  inomasa  in  power, 
a.;  break  np  of  Earl  Grey'a  niin- 
istry,  a, ;  dismissal  of  Lord  Mel- 
united  afsainst  ^irlL  Peel,  i&.;  hia 
liberal  policf  alarms  the  Tories,  i6. ; 
parties  under  Lord  Melbourne,  77; 

of  Peel's  tree-tiade  policy  opon  the 
Conservatives.  80,  S2^  tiie  nblicia- 
lion?  of  a  party  leader,  83;  the 
Whigs  in  office,  84:  Lord  Derby's 
tiiBt  ministry,  85;  coalition  of  Whigs 
and  Peelites  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
86;  tall  of  his  ministry,  87;  the 
Peelit«3  retire  from  Lord  Palmer- 


Children  Act,  B67. 
Feel,  Sir  R.,  his  commercial  policy, 
62,  B73 ;  seceded  from  Canning  on 
the  CHtholic  question,  63;  opposes 
that  measure,  3G1,  361);  brings  m 
the  Relief  Act,  66,  876;  his  first 
miaistry,  76;  hia  policy,  and  &11, 
ii.,  454;  his  relation  to  the  Con- 
aervatives.  79,  S2;  bis  aeconit  min- 
istiy,  79;  his  fVee-trade  policy,  SO; 
i^peaE  of  corn-laws,  Bl,  239,  672; 
ills  obligations  as  a  perW'  leader, 
83;  obtain! 


452;  resista  the  appropriation  ques- 
tion, 4S3i  proposes  endowment  to 
Maynooih   and   (he    Queen's   Col- 


passed  the  Jewish  Belief  Act, 
Lord  Palmerston's  second  admin- 
istradon,  90 ;  fusion  of  parties,  ib. ; 
essential  difference  between  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  >*.;  party 
sections,  91;  changes  in  the  char- 
acter, &C.,  of  parties,  92;  polities 
formerly  a  profitEsioa,  93;  itfuetsal 
Parliaineutary  Keforro  on  parties, 
96;  the  conservatism  of  age,  97; 
statesmen  under  old  and  new  sys- 
tems, lA.;  patronage,  an  instrunienC 
of  party,  98;  review  of  the  merita 
and  evils  of  party,  100;  the  precs 
an  instrument  or  party,  1U7,  123, 
124;  oppodtion  of  the  Whigs  to  a 
repressive  pohcy,  Ul,  195;  to  the 
HixAeta,  136;  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Bills,  160,  258-259;  the 
Treasonable  Practices,  &&,  Bills, 
169-109;  the  Irish  Church  sppro- 


Peera,  the  Catholic,  restored  to  the 
privilege  of  advising  the  Crown, 
^S,  360;  exempted  from  the  oath 
of  snpremacv,  359;  the  Catholic 
Peers  Bill,  i6.;  take  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  380;  creation  of, 
to  carry  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
504. 

Peltier,  J.  trial  of,  for  libel,  177. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  in  office,  55,  58,  345. 

Peto,  Sir  M.,  his  Dissenters  Burial 
Bills,  396. 

"'  '"■  Dr.,lii8CatholicMarriages 


Whigs,  i 


;  atiandoned  by  them. 


Patr 


mage,  an  instrument  of  party, 
ho;  the  etfect  of  competition,  lOU; 
abuses  of  colonial  patronage,  528; 
enrrenilered  to  the  colonies,  539. 
Patronage  Act  (Scotland),  443.  See 
also  Church  of  Scotland. 


Bill,  368. 

illory,  punishment  of,  abolished,  6B9. 
itt.  Mr.  W.,  Tory  principles  never 
itely  adopted  by,  39,  34,  n., 


39;  entered  Parliamei'it 
33,  36 ;  the  leader  of  the  Tories,  siT; 
his  first  ministry  a  coalition,  37; 
bis  policy  contrasted  with  ftlr. 
Foi'a,  34,  n.,  39;  his  feelings  to- 
wards the  French  Kevolution,  42, 
140;  attempted  coalition  with  Fox, 
44,  53;  lomed  by  portion  of  the 
Whigs,  45 ;  the  consolidation  of  his 
power,  47, 140;  dangerous  to  liber- 

lic'  (luesfoHi  52,  3S4-34U,  506;  his 
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retirement  fVom  office,  52;   liis  re-       123;   lairs   tor  repre<<<iion   of  the 
'      1,  63;  Iha  Tory  party  after  his  ""■'    ■"■"■    ""    —    """      ■ 

tb,  55 ;  membei:  of  the  Con"!!!- 


.      ,  ...  J,  196,  the 

death,  55 ;  membei:  of  the  Cou<!ti-      press  and  foreign  powers,  176 ,  the 


■iety,  128, 


I  foreign  powers 
t  punned  by  n 


137 ;  commences  a  reprcssivt  policy,  complete  tVeedom  of  the  nrett,  31 J , 

13H;  brings  in  the  Seditious  Meet-  fiscal    taws    nfiecting,    li  ,    pnblic 

ings  Bill,  J86;  oppoaes  relief  to  dis-  jedousiea  of,  315. 

senters,  324^-320,  330;  his  propositi  Prisons,    debtors',    269;      improTOd 

for  commutation   of  Iiiah  tithes,  state  of,  B59. 

445;  his  Irish  commercial  pmposi-  Protection,  &o.,  against  ficpublicans' 

tions,  4.46;  carried  the  Union  with  Society,  the,  141. 

Ireland,  S03!  his  India  Bill,  544.  Protestant  associations,  the,  129,  320; 

Piua  IX.,  his  brief  appointing  bishops  tho  petition,  and   nota,   130,  320. 

in  England,  423;  and  against  the  See  also  Orange  Societies. 

Quceo's  Colleges,  458.  Protestant  Dissenters  Ministers  Bills, 

Plunfcet,  Mr.,  his  advocacy  of  Catho-  '349. 

lie  relief,  358,  361.  Protesting  Calholic    Dissenters,  bill 

Police,  modem  system  of,  561.  for  relief  of,  327. 

Political  associations,  commencement  Pnblio  meetings,  commencement  of 

of,  124,128, 128;  foe  Parliamentary  polilJcal   agilatjon    by,    124,    126; 

Befoini,  137,  316;  Protestant  asso-  riotous  meetings  of  the  eillc-vearers, 

ciations,  129-132,  321);  anti-slave-  135;  meetings  to  support  the  Uid- 

trade,   133,  232 ;    democratic,   134,  dlesex  electors,  126 ;  tar  Partiamen- 

136,    163,    IKI,    172;     proceeded  tary  Retbrm.  1779,  ».;   in  1795, 

-— ---t,  145,  154;  suppressed.  173,  163;  in  1831,  218;  of  the  Protest™* 


ngauist,  141 
185, 197;  a: 


Association, 130,320;  to  oppose  tho 
mg  seoiiioD,  iia,  -.iirij;  tor  Catholic  Sedition  and  Treason  Acta,  170;  in 
ndief,  204;  finally  suppressed,  209;  (he  manofiichiring  districts,  IglB, 
for  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ire-  190;  for  Catliolic  relief,  SOS ;  for  re- 
land,  223;  Orange  lodges,  229;  peal  (Ireland),  224;  rf  the  trades' 
trades'  unions,  232;  the  Chartists,  unions,  233 ;  the  Chartiste,  234, 23T ; 
334;  the  Anti-Com  Law  League,  the  AnO-Com-Law  League,  240; 
339.  laws  to  restrain  public  ineelings, 
Ponsonby,  Mr.,  chosen  leader  of  the  166, 135, 196. 

Whigs,  67,  Public  Opinion.    Sm  Opinion,  Lib- 
Poor-laws,  the  old  and  new  systems,  erty  of;  Press,  the;  Political  Asso- 

563;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  565.  ciations;  Public  Meetings. 
Population,  great  increase  of,  in  the  Publishers,  criminally  liable  for  acts 
inanuDicturing    districts,    192;    its  of  servants,  114. 
ettfect    on    tliB    position    of    the  Puritans,  the,  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Church,  410.  295;underJnmesLandChar1esn., 
Post-OfficB.    Sec  Letters,  Opening  at.  300,  302;  numbers  impriaoned,  304. 
Poyninji's  Act,  the,  482.  See  also  Disaentera. 
Pratt,  Cord  Chief  Justice.     See  Cam- 
den, Lord.  Quakers,    numlwr    of,    imprisoned, 
Fresbyferians,   in   England,  296;  in  temp.  Charies  II.,  804;  motions  for 
Scotland,  398,802;  in  Ireland,  299,  relief  of,  331;  excepted  from  Lord 
464.     SeeCbnrchof  Scotland.  Hardwicke'a  Marriage  Act,  362 ;  ad- 
Press,  the,   under   censorship,   103;  mitted  to  the  Commons  on  making 
from  the  Stuarts  to   secession  of  an  affirmation,  382.     See  also  Dis- 
George  HI.,  104-109;  the  attacks  senters. 

on  Lord  Bute,  110;  general  wai^  Quarter  Sessjona,  courts  of,  conntr 

rants.    111;    the    pcoaecolions    of,  rates  administered  bv,  477 ;  effiirfc 

1763-1770,  112;   publishers  liable  lo  introduce  the  representative  sya- 

tbr  acts  of  servants,  114 ;  the  rights  tem  into,  it. 

of  juries  in  libel  cases,  114-122i  Queen's  Colleges,   Ireland,  founded, 

the    progress   of    fres    discussion,  458;  opposition  from  Catholic  der- 

133, 130,  201,  210,  215;  caricatures,  gy,  459. 
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,   MurqaeBS,  Whigs   t 


Reform  in  Pailiaiuent,  carried  iy  the 
Whigs,  as  lenders  of  the  people,  69 ; 
influence  of,  on  pitrljes,  96 ;  on  offi- 
cial emolainent&  54Sj  on  lair  re- 

inal  code,  5i9,  553 ;  on  the  spkit  and 
temper  of  the  judges,  552;  on  the 
condition  of  the  people,  562 ;  on  com- 
mercial and  financial  policv,  571; 
on  Parliament,  5T6 ;  the  first  reform 
meetings^  126;  and  in  Ireland,  494; 
reform  discouraged  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  KevoluCian,  133, 


n  Scotland 


146-149,  lea,  190;  eanse  ot;  pro- 
moted by  political  agitation  and 
imionE,  216;  review  of  reform  agi- 

Reftinnation,  the,  effect  of,  upon  Eng- 
land, 293;  doctrinal  moderation  of, 
294;  m  Scotland,  298;  in  Ireland, 
399. 

Reformatories,  instituted,  561. 

Refugees.     See  Ahens. 

Regent,  the  Frince.  See  Wales,  Prince 
of. 

K^iatralion  of  hirths,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  Act  far,  395. 

Seligioua  liberty,  tinm  the  Reforma- 
tion to  Geo.  in.,  291-808;  com- 
mencement' of  relakation  uf  the  pe- 
nal code,  313 ;  CorporaUon  and  Test 
Acts  repealed,  867;  Catholic  eman- 
cipatJOQ  carried,  Sid ;  ~ ' 
the  Gontmons  by  afiirmauon,  dc^d; 
Jewish  disabiliticB,  390;  re^stra- 
tian  of  biiths,  marriages,  and  deatbs, 
395;  tbe  Dissenters'  Jdarriage  Bill, 
a.i  admission  of  disseuters  to  liie 
nniversities,  397;  dissenters'  chap- 
ela,  400;  diurcb-rates,  402.  Bee 
also  Cburcb  of  England;  Church  in 
Ireland;  Church  of  Scotland;  Dis- 
senters; Jews;  Quakers;  Roman 
Catholics. 

fievenue  lavs,  restraints  of,  on  per- 
sonal   liherty,   263;      offices 

thrown  open  to  dissenters  and  Cath- 
olics, 331,  36T,  3T6. 

Eeyolntion,  the  effect  on  the  press, 
106;  the  Church  policy  after,  304. 

Revolution  Society,  the,  136. 


Boman  Catholics,  the  first  K 
1778, 129,319;  f  '  ' 
and  London,  1;  , 
Catholics  withdraw  their  claims  for 
relief,  129,  331;  the  penal  code  of 
Elizabeth,  293;  Catholics  under 
James  I.,  Chas.  I.,  and  Cromwell, 
300-302;  tbe  passing  of  the  Test 
Act,  304 ;  repressive  measures,  Wm. 
III.-Geo.  I.,  306-308;  the  Catho- 
lics, at  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  308, 
3U,  318;  then'  numbers,  309,  n.; 
later  instances  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  penal  lanE,  319;  bill  to  re- 
strain education  of  Protestants  by 
Catholics,  321;  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testing Catholic  Dissentera,  32T; 
another  measure  of  relief  to  English 
Catholics,  1791,  ii.;  first  measures 
of  relief  to  Catholics  ui  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  830,  33L  40T;  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  militia,  333;  effect  of 
union  with  Ireland  on  Catholic  re- 
lief, 51,  333;  CathoUo  eliums,  1801- 
1810, 336-347;  the  Armv  and  Kavy 
Service  Bill,  342:  the  Re^ncy  not 
favorable  to  Catholic  claims,  348; 
freedom  of  worship  to  Catholic  sol- 
diers, 349;  the  Catholic  Question, 
1811-1828,  360-361;  treated  as  an 
open  question,  353, 361;  Acts  fbrre- 
hef  of  Naval  and  Uiiitary  Officers, 
36fl;  the  Catholic  Peers'  Bill,  350; 
the  Catholic  Qoestian  in  1838,  361 ; 
efforts  fbr  relief  of  English  Catholics, 
a. ;  the  UwB  affecting  Catholic  mar- 
riages, 362, 363;  Office  of  Earl  Mar- 
shal Bill,  364;  Sir  P.  Bnrdett's  mo- 
tion, 365;  State  provision  for  Cath- 
olic clergy  carried  in  the  Commons, 
366 ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  min- 
istry, 05, 366 ;  repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  367;  Cattiolic 
relief  in  1328,  370;  the  Act,  66-68, 
376,  ti08;  the  Catholic  peers  take 
theu:  seats,  380;  Catholic  emandpa- 
tion  too  long  deferred,  381;  number 
of  Catholic  members  in  House  of 
Commons,  iS.;  Bills  for  relief  in  re- 
spect of  Catholic  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  392-396 ;  final  repeal  of 
penalties  against  Roman  Catholics, 
402;  numbers,  &c.  of,  in  England, 
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